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PREFACE 


TO THE First Edition. 


It was in June, 1875, as I chanced to be for a day or 
two in Leipzig, that I was unexpectedly invited to prepare 
the Sanskrit grammar for the Indo-European series projected 
by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hurtel. After some consideration, 
and consultation with friends, 1 accepted the task, and have 
since devoted to it what time could be spared from regular 
duties, after the satisfaction of engagements earlier formed. 
If the delay seems a long one, it was nevertheless unavoid¬ 
able ; and 1 would gladly, in the interest of the work itself, 
have made it still longer. In every such case, it is necess¬ 
ary to make a compromise between measurably satisfying a 
present pressing need, and doing the subject fuller justice 
at the cost of more time; and it seemed as if the call for 
a Sanskrit grammar on a somewhat different plan from those 
already in use — excellent as some of these in many respects 
are — was urgent enough to recommend a speedy com¬ 
pletion of the work begun. 

The objects had especially in view in the preparation 
of this grammar have been the following: 

1. To make a presentation of the facts of the language 
primarily as they show themselves in use in the literature, 
and only secondarily as they are laid down by the native 
grammarians. The earliest European grammars were by the 
necessity of the case chiefly founded on their native prede- 
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cessors; and a traditional method was thus established which 
has been perhaps somewhat too closely adhered to, at the 
expense of clearness and of proportion, as well as of scien¬ 
tific truth. Accordingly, my attention has not been directed 
toward a profounder study of the grammatical science of the 
Hindu schools: their teachings I have been contented to take 
as already reported to Western learners in the existing 
Western grammars. 

2. To include also in the presentation the forms and 
constructions of the older language, as exhibited in the Veda 
and the Brahmana. Grassmann's excellent Index-Vocabulary 
to the Rig-Yeda, and my own manuscript one to the Atharva- 
Veda (which 1 hope soon to be able to make public*), gave 
me in full detail the great mass of Vedic material; and this, 
with some assistance from pupils and friends, I have sought 
to complete, as far as the circumstances permitted, from the 
other Vedic texts and from the various works of the Brah¬ 
mana period, both printed and manuscript. 

3. To treat the language throughout as an accented one, 
omitting nothing of what is known respecting the nature of 
the Sanskrit accent, its changes in combination and inflection, 
and the tone of individual words — being, in all this, ne¬ 
cessarily dependent especially upon the material presented 
by the older accentuated texts. 

4. To cast all statements, classifications, and so on. 
into a form consistent with the teachings of linguistic science. 
In doing this, it has been necessary to discard a few of the 
long-used and familiar divisions and terms of Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar — for example, the classification and nomenclature of 
, special tenses” and ’'general tenses” (which is so indefen¬ 
sible that one can only wonder at its having maintained itself 
so long), the order and terminology of the conjugation-classes, 
the separation in treatment of the facts of internal and ex¬ 
it was published, as vol. Xll. of the Joiiroal of the American 

Oriental Society, in 1881. 
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ternal euphonic combination, and the like. But care has been 
taken to facilitate the transition from the old to the new; 
and the changes, it is believed, will commend themselves to 
unqualified acceptance. It has been sought also to help an 
appreciation of the character of the language by putting its 
facts as far as possible into a statistical form. In this respect 
the native grammar is especially deficient and misleading. 

Regard has been constantly had to the practical needs 
of the learner of the language, and it has been attempted, 
by due arrangement and by the use of different sizes of 
type, to make the work as usable by one whose object 
it is to acquire a knowledge of the classical Sanskrit alone 
as those are in which the earlier forms are not included. 
The custom of transliterating all Sanskrit words into Euro¬ 
pean characters, which has become usual in European San¬ 
skrit grammars, is, as a matter of course, retained through¬ 
out; and, because of the difficulty of setting even a small 
Sanskrit type with anything but a large European, it is 
practiced alone in the smaller sizes. 

\Vliile the treatment of the facts of the language has 
thus been made a historical one, within the limits of the 
language itself, I have not ventured to make it comparative, 
by bringing in the analogous forms and processes of other 
related languages. To do this, in addition to all that was 
attempted beside, would have extended the work, both in 
content and in time of preparation, far beyond the limits 
assigned to it. And, having decided to leave out this ele¬ 
ment. I have done so consistently throughout. Explanations 
of the origin of forms have also been avoided, for the same 
reason and for others, which hardly call for statement. 

A grammar is necessarily in great part founded on its 
predecessors, and it would be in vain to attempt an acknowl¬ 
edgment in detail of all the aid received from other schol¬ 
ars. 1 have had at hand always especially the very schol¬ 
arly and reliable brief summary of Kielhorn, the full and 
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excellent 'work of Monier Williams, the smaller grammar of 
Bopp (a wonder of learning and method for the time when 
it was prepared), and the volumes of Benfey and Muller. 
As regards the material of the language, no other aid. of 
course, has been at all comparable with the great Peters¬ 
burg lexicon of Bbbtlingk and Roth, the existence of which 
gives by itself a new character to all investigations of the 
Sanskrit language. What I have not found there or in the 
special collections made by myself or by others for me, 1 
have called below "not quotable” — a provisional designa¬ 
tion, necessarily liable to correction in detail by the results 
of further researches. For what concerns the verb, its forms 
and their classification and uses, 1 have had, as every one 
must have, by far the most aid from DelbrUck, in his Alt- 
indisches Verbum and his various syntactical contribu¬ 
tions. Former pupils of my own. Professors Avery and 
Edgren, have also helped me, in connection with this 
subject and with others, in a way and measure that calls for 
public acknowledgment. In respect to the important matter 
of the declension in the earliest language, I have made great 
use of the elaborate paper in the Journ. Am. Or. Soc. (print¬ 
ing contemporaneously with this work, and used by me 
almost, but not quite, to the end of the subject by my 
former pupil Prof. Lanman; my treatment of it is founded 
on his. My manifold obligations to my own teacher, Prof. 
Weber of Berlin, also require to be nienuoned: among other 
things, 1 owe to him the use of his copies of certain un¬ 
published texts of the Brahmana period, not otherwise access¬ 
ible to me; and he was kind enough to look through with 
me my work in its inchoate condition, favoring me with 
valuable suggestions. For this last favor I have likewise to 
thank Prof. DelbrUck — who, moreover, has taken the trouble 
to glance over for a like purpose the greater part of the 
proof-sheets of the grammar, as they came from the press. 
To Dr. L. von Schrbder is due whatever use I have been 
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able to make (unfortunately a very imperfect one) of the im¬ 
portant Maitrayani-Sanhita.* 

Of the dehciencies of my work I am, 1 think, not less 
fully aware than any critic of it, even the severest, is likely 
to be. Shon]4 it be found to answer its intended purpose 
well enough to come to another edition, my endeavor will 
be to improve and complete it; and 1 shall be grateful for 
any corrections or suggestions which may aid me in mak¬ 
ing it a more efficient help to the study of the Sanskrit 
language and literature. 

OoTHA, July 1879. 

W. D. W. 


PREFACE 

TO THE Second Edition. 


In preparing a new edition of this grammar, I have 
made use of the new material gathered by myself during 
the intervening years,** and also of that gathered by others, 
so far'as it was accessible to me and fitted into my plan;*** 
and 1 have had the benefit of kind suggestions from various 
quarters — for all of which I desire to return a grateful 
acknowledgment. By such help, 1 have been able not only 
to correct and repair certain errors and omissions of the 
first edition, but also to speak with more definiteness upon 

* Since published in full by him, 1881—6. 

** A part of this new material was published by myself in 1885, 
as a Supplement, to the grammar, under the title "Roots, Verb-Forms, 
and Primary Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language". 

*** Especially deserving of mention is Holtzmann's collection of 
material from the Mahabbarata, also published (1884) in the form of 
a Supplement to tbis work; also BOhtlingk’s similar collection from 
the larger half of the Rimayana. 
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very many point! relating; to the material and usages of 
the langnaga. 

In order not to impair the applicability of the referen¬ 
ces already made to the work by varions authors, its para¬ 
graphing has been retained unchanged throughout; for in¬ 
creased convenience of fnrther reference, the subdivisions 
of paragraphs have been more thoroughly marked, by letters 
now and then changing a former lettering); and the par¬ 
agraph-numbers have been set at the onter instead of the 
inner edge of the upper margin. 

My remoteness from the place of publication has for¬ 
bidden me the reading of more than one proof; but the 
kindness of Professor Lanman in adding his revision ^ac¬ 
companied by other timely suggestions) to mine, and the 
care of the printers, will be found, 1 trust, to have aided 
in securing a text disfigured by few errors of the press. 

Circumstances beyond my control have delayed for a 
year or two the completion of this revision, and have made 
it in some parts less complete than I should have desired. 

Ne\v-H.4VEN, Sept. 1888. 


W. D. W. 
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Brief Account of the Indian Literature. 

It seems desirable to give here such a sketch of the 
liistory of Indian literature as shall show the relation to 
one another of the different periods and forms of the lan¬ 
guage treated in the following grammar, and the position 
of the works there quoted. 

The name "Sanskrit” (samskfrta, 1087 d, ‘adorned^ elab¬ 
orated, perfected], which is popularly applied to the whole 
ancient and sacred language of India, belongs more properly 
only to that dialect which, regulated and established by the 
labors of the native grammarians, has led for the last two 
thousand years or more an artificial life, like that of the 
Latin during most of the same period in Europe, as the 
written and spoken means of communication of the learned 
and priestly caste; and which even at the present day fills 
that office. It is thus distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the later and derived dialects — as the Prakrit, forms of 
language which have datable monuments from as early as 
the third century before Christ, and which are represented 
by inscriptions and coins, by the speech of the uneducated 
characters in the Sanskrit dramas (see below), and by a 
limited literature; the Pali, a Prakritic dialect which became 
the sacred language of Buddhism in Farther India, and is 
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still in service there as such; and yet later and more altered 
tongues forming the transition to the languages of modem 
India. And, on the other hand, it is distinguished, but 
very much less sharply and widely, from the older dialects 
or forms of speech presented in the canonical literature, 
the Veda and Brahmana. 

This fact, of the fixation by learned treatment of an 
authorised mode of expression, which should thenceforth be 
used according to rule in the intercourse of the educated, 
is the cardinal one in Indian linguistic history; and as the 
native grammatical literature has determined the form of 
the langu^e, so it has also to a large extent determined 
the grammatical treatment of the language by European 
scholars. 

Much in the history of the learned movement is still 
obscure, and opinions are at variance even as to points of 
prime consequence. Only the concluding works in the devel¬ 
opment of the grammatical science have been preserved to 
us; and though they are evidently the perfected fruits of a 
long series of learned labors, the records of the latter are 
lost beyond recover}". The time and the place of the cre¬ 
ation of Sanskrit are unknown; and as to its occasion, we 
have only our inferences and conjectures to rely upon. It 
seems, however, altogether likely that the grammatical sense 
of the ancient Hindus was awakened in great measure by 
their study of the traditional sacred texts, and by their com¬ 
parison of its different language W'ith that of contemporary 
use. It is certain that the grammatical study of those texts 
( 9 &kh& 8 | lit’ly branches), phonetic and other, was zealously 
and effectively followed in the Brahmanic schools; this is 
attested by our possession of a number of phonetico-gram- 
matical treatises, prStiq&khyas (prati 9 &khSm belonging to 
each several text], each having for subject one principal 
Vedic text, and noting all its peculiarities of form; these, 
both by the depth and exactness of their own researches 
and by the number of authorities which they quote, speak 
plainly of a lively scientific activity continued during a long 
time. What part, on the other hand, the notice of differ 
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ciices between the correct speech of the learned and the 
altered dialects of the vulgar may have borne in the same 
movement is not easy to determine; but it is not customary 
that a language has its proper usages fixed by rule until 
the danger is distinctly felt of its undergoing corruption. 

The labors of the general school of Sanskrit grammar 
reached a climax in the grammarian Panini, whose text-book, 
containing the facts of the language cast into the highly 
artful and difficult form of about four thousand algebraic- 
formula-like rules (in the statement and arrangement of 
which brevitv alone is had in view, at the cost of distinct- 
ness and uiiambiguousness), became for all after time the 
authoritative, almost sacred, norm of correct speech. Re¬ 
specting his period, nothing really definite and trustworthy 
is known; but he is with much probability held to have 
lived some time (two to four centuries) before the Christian 
era. He has had commentators in abundance, and has under¬ 
gone at their hands some measure of amendment and com¬ 
pletion; but he has not been overthrown or superseded. 
The chief and most authoritative commentary on his work 
is that called the Mfthftbhfishya great comment^ by Pa- 
tanjali. 

A language, even if not a vernacular one, which is in 
tolerably wide and constant use for writing and speaking, 
is, of course, kept in life principally by direct tradition, by 
communication from teacher to scholar and the study and 
imitation of existing texts, and not by the learning of gram¬ 
matical rules; yet the existence of grammatical authority, 
and especially of a single one, deemed infallible and of pre¬ 
scriptive value, could not fail to exert a strong regulative 
influence, leading to the avoidance more and more of what 
was. even if lingering in use, inconsistent with his teachings, 
and also, in the constant reproduction of texts, to the grad¬ 
ual effacement of whatever they might contain that was 
unapproved. Thus the whole more modern literature of 
India has been Paninized, so to speak, pressed into the 
mould prepared by him and his school. What are the 
limits of the artiflciality of this process is not yet known. 
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The attentioii of special students of the Hindu grammar 
(and the subject is so intricate and difficult that the number 
is exceedingly small of those who have mastered it suffi> 
ciently to have a competent opinion on such general matters) 
has been hitherto mainly directed toward determining what 
the Sanskrit according to Panini really is, toward explaining 
the language from the grammar. And, naturally enough, 
in India, or wherever else the leading object is to learn to 
speak and write the language correctly — that is, as author¬ 
ized by the grammarians — that is the proper course to 
pursue. This, however, is not the way really to understand 
the language. The time must soon come, or it has come 
already, when the endeavor shall be instead to explain the 
grammar from the language: to test in all details, so far 
as shall be found possible, the reason of Panini’s rules 
(which contain not a little that seems problematical, or even 
sometimes perverse); to determine what and how much 
genuine usage he had everywhere as foundation, and what 
traces may be left in the literature of usages possessing an 
inherently authorized character, though unratihed by him. 

By the term "classical” or *later” language, then, as 
constantly used below in the grammar, is meant the lan¬ 
guage of those literary monuments which are written in con¬ 
formity with the rules of the native grammar: virtually, the 
whole proper Sanskrit literature. For although parts of this 
are doubtless earlier than Panini, it is impossible to tell 
just what parts, or how far they have escaped in their style 
the leveling influence of the grammar. The whole, too, 
may be called so far an artificial literature as it is written 
in a phonetic form (see grammar, 101a) which never can 
have been a truly vernacular and living one. Nearly all of 
it is metrical: not poetic works only, but narratives, histories 
(so far as anything deserving that name can be said to exist), 
and scientific treatises of every variety, are done into verse; 
a prose and a prose literature hardly has an existence (the 
principal exceptions, aside from the voluminous commen¬ 
taries, are a few stories, as the Da 9 akumfiraoarita and the 
Vflsavadattft). Of linguistic history there is next to nothing 
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in it all; but only a history of style, and this for the most 
part showing a gradual depravation, an increase of artificiality 
and an intensification of certain more undesirable features 
of the language — such as the use of passive constructions 
and of participles instead of verbs, and the substitution of 
compounds for sentences. 

This being the condition of the later literature, it is of 
so much the higher consequence that there is an earlier 
literature, to which the suspicion of artificiality does not 
attach, or attaches at least only in a minimal degree, which 
has a truly vernacular character, and abounds in prose as 
well as verse. 

The results of the very earliest literary productiveness 
of the Indian people are the hymns with which, when they 
had only crossed the threshold of the country, and when 
their geographical horizon was still limited to the river- 
basin of the Indus with its tributaries, they praised their 
gods, the deified powers of nature, and accompanied the 
rites of their comparatively simple worship. At what period 
these were made and sung cannot be determined with any 
approach to accuracy: it may have been as early as 2000 
B. C. They were long handed down by oral tradition, pre¬ 
served by the care, and increased by the additions and 
imitations, of succeeding generations; the mass was ever 
growing, and, with the change of habits and beliefs and 
religious practices, was becoming variously applied — sung 
in chosen extracts, mixed with other material into liturgies, 
adapted with more or less of distortion to help the needs 
of a ceremonial which was coming to be of immense elab¬ 
oration and intricacy. And, at some time in the course 
of this history, there was made for preservation a great col¬ 
lection of the hymn-material, mainly its oldest and most 
genuine part, to the extent of over a thousand hymns and ten 
thousand verses, arranged according to traditional authorship 
and to subject and length and metre of hymn: this collection 
is the Big-Veda Fedd of oeroes (yo) or of hymns. Other 
collections were made also out of the same general mass 
of traditional material: doubtless later, although the inter- 
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relations of this period are as yet too unclear to allow of 
our speaking with entire confidence as to anything concern¬ 
ing them. Thus, the Sima-Veda Vieda of chants (sBman), 
containing only about a sixth as much, its verses nearly all 
found in the Rig-Veda also, but appearing here with nume¬ 
rous differences of reading: these were passages put together 
for chanting at the soma-sacrihees. Again, collections called 
by the comprehensive name of Yajur-Veda Veda of sac¬ 
rificial formulas (yajua) : these contained not verses alone, 
but also numerous prose utterances, mingled with the former, 
in the order in which they were jiractically employed in 
the ceremonies; they were strictly liturgical collections. Of 
these, there are in existence several texts, which have their 
mutual differences; the V&jasaneyi-SamhitB (in two slightly 
discordant versions, MBdhyandina and KSqiva), sometimes 
also called the White Yajur-Veda; and tlie various and 
considerably differing texts of the Rlack Yajur-Veda, namely 
the TSittirlya-SaibhitB, the MBitriya^I-SaihhitB, the Kapif- 
fhala-Saihhitfi, and the KB^haka (the two last not yet pub¬ 
lished). Finally, another historical collection, like the Rig- 
Veda, but made up mainly of later and less accepted 
material, and called (among other less current names) the 
Atharva-Veda Veda of the Atharmns (a legendary priestly 
family); it is somewhat more than half as bulky as the Rig- 
Veda, and contains a certain amount of material correspond¬ 
ing to that of the latter, and also a number of brief prose 
pass^es. To this last collection is very generally refused 
in the orthodox literature the name of Veda; but for us it 
is the most interesting of all, after the Rig-Veda, because 
it contains the largest amount of hymn-material (or mantra, 
as it is called, in distinction from the prose br&hmapa), 
and in a language which, though distinctly less antique 
than that of the other, is nevertheless truly Vedic. Two 
versions of it are extant, one of them in only a single 
known manuscript. 

A not insignificant body of like material, and of various 
period lalthough doubtless in the main belonging to the 
latest time of Vedic productiveness, and in part perhaps 
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the imiuitive r of a yet more modern time), is scattered 
thro*:gh the texts to be later described, the BrUimai^as and 
the Satras. To assemble and sift and compare it is now 
one of the pressing needs of Vedic study. 

The fundamental divisions of the Vedic literature here 
met'tioned have all had their various schools of sectaries, 
each of these with a text of its own. showing some differ¬ 
ence's from those of the other schools: but those mentioned 
above are all tliat are now known to be in existence; and 
the chance of the discovery of others grows every year 
smaller. 

The labor of the schools in the conservation of their 
sacred texts was extraordinary, and has been crowned with 
such success that the text of each school,- whatever may 
be its differences from those of other schools, is virtually 
without various readings, preserved with all its peculiarities 
of dialect, and its smallest and most exceptional traits of 
phonetic form, pure and unobscured. It is not the place 
here to describe the means by which, in addition to the 
religious care of the sectaries, this accuracy was secured: 
forms of text, lists of peculiarities and treatises upon them, 
and so on. When this kind of care began in the case of 
each text, and what of original character may have been 
effaced before it, or lost in spite of it, cannot be told. But 
it is certain that the Vedic records furnish, on the whole, 
a wonderfully accurate and trustworthy picture of a form of 
ancient Indian language (as well as ancient Indian belieft 
and institutions) which was a natural and undistorted one, 
and which goes back a good way behind the classical San¬ 
skrit. Its differences from the latter the following treatise 
endeavors to show in detail. 

Along with the verses and sacrificial formulas and 
phrases in the text of the Black Yajur-Veda are given 
long prose sections, in which the ceremonies are described, 
their meaning and tilie reason of the details and the accom¬ 
panying uttenmees are discussed and explained, illustrative 
legends are reported or fabricated, and varioi^i speculations, 
etymol(^cal and other, are indulged in. Such matter comes 
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to be called brShma^a (apparently relating to the hrahman 
or tDorehip). In the White Yajur-Veda, it is separated into 
a work by itself, beside the saifahitft or text of verses and 
formulas, and is called the ^i^tapatba-BrShma^ Brahmana 
of a hundred ways. Other similar collections are found, be* 
longing to various other schools of Yedic study, and they 
bear the common name of Brfthmapa, with the name of the 
school, or some other distinctive tide, prefixed. Thus, the 
Aitareya and KSu^Itaki-BrShma^as, belonging to the schools 
of the Rig-Veda, the Fa&oavifi9a and SadviA9a-Brftluna];^a8 
and othfr minor works, to the Sma-Veda; the Gopatha* 
BrShmapa, to the ' *'harva*Yeda; and. a ^nUminTya- or Tala* 
vakSra-Brfthmapa, to ti..' Sama-Yeda, has recently (Burnell) 
been discovered in India; the Tfiittibr^^BrShmapa is a col¬ 
lection of mingled mantra and brShmapa, like the sadihilft 
of the same name, but supplementary and later. These 
works are likewise r^arded as canonical by the schools, 
and are learned by their sectaries with the same extreme care 
which is devoted to the saihbiUbi, and their condition of 
textual preservation is of a kindred excellence. To a cer¬ 
tain extent, there is among them the possession of common 
material: a fact the bearings of which are not yet fully 
understood. 

Notwithstanding the inanity of no small part of their 
contents, the Brahmanas are of a high order of interest in 
their bearings on the history of Indian institutions; and 
philolf^cally they are not less important, since they re¬ 
present a form of language in most respects intermediate 
between the classical and that of the Yedas, and offer spe¬ 
cimens on a large scale of a prose style, and of one which 
is in the main a natural and fieely developed one the 
oldest and most primitive Indo-European prose. 

Beside the Brahmanas are sometimes found later ap¬ 
pendices, of a similar character, called Ara^iyakas {forestr 
swdons): as the Aitareya-Arapyaka. TUttinya-Aiapyrta, 
Bfhad-Ajrapyaka, and so on. And fitom some of these, or 
even from the Brahmapas, are extracted the earliest Upa- 
niyada {sittings , Uetures on sacred sndjeets) — which. 
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however, are continued and added to down to a compara¬ 
tively modem time. The Upanishads are one of the lines 
by which the Brahmapa literature passes over into the later 
theological literature. 

Another line of transition is shown in the Satrae (/tnes, 
nUei). The works thus named are analogous with the 
Brahmapas in that they belong to the schools of Vedic 
study and are named from them, and that they deal with 
the religious ceremonies: treating them, however, in the 
way of prescription, not of dogmatic explanation. They, 
too, contain some mantra or hymn-material, not found to 
occur elsewhere. In part (printa or kalpa-satras), they take 
up the great sacrificial ceremonies, with which the Brah- 
mapas have to do; in part (grhya-satras), they teach the 
minor duties of a pious householder; in some cases (s&- 
maykSrika-atltras) they lay down the general obligations of 
one whose Life is in accordance with prescribed duty. And 
out of the last two, or especially the last, come by natural 
development the law-books (dharma-pSatras), which make 
a conspicuous figure in the later literature: the oldest and 
most noted of them being that called by the name of 
Manu (an outgrowth, it is believed by many, of the Manava 
Vedic school); to which are added that of Yajnavalkya, and 
many others. 

Respecting the chronology of this development, or the 
date of any class of writings, still more of any individual 
work, the less that is said the better. All dates given in 
Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled down 
again. Every important work has undergone so many more 
or less transforming changes before reaching the form in 
which it comes to us, that the question of original con¬ 
struction is complicated with that of final redaction. It is 
so with the law-book of Manu, just mentioned, which has 
well-founded claims to being regarded as one of the very 
oldest works of the proper Sanskrit literature, if not the 
oldest (it has been variously assigned, to periods from six 
centuries before Christ to four after Christ). It is so, again, 
in a still more striking degree, with the great legendary 
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epic of the HahibhSretR. The ground-work of this is 
doubtless of very early date; but it has served as a text 
into which materials of various character and period have 
been inwoven, until it has become a heterogeneous mass, 
a kind of cyclopedia for the warrior-caste, hard to separate 
into its constituent parts. The story of Nala, and the phil¬ 
osophical poem Bhagavad'GIti, are two of the most noted 
of its episodes. The BSmSya^a, the other most famous epic, 
is a work of another kind: though also worked over and 
more or less altered in its transmission to our time, it is 
the production, in the main, of a single author (Valmiki); 
and it is generally believed to be in part allegorical, re¬ 
presenting the introduction of Aryan culture acd dominion 
into Southern India. By its .side stand a number of minor 
epics, of various authorship and period, as the Ragbuvah^a 
(ascribed to the dramatist K^idasa), the MSghakBvya, the 
Bhattiklvya (the last, written chiefly with the grammatical 
intent of illustrating by use as many as po sible of the 
numerous formations which, through taught by the gram¬ 
marians, find no place in the literature). 

The PurKt^as, a large class of works mostly of immense 
extent, are best mentioned in connection with the epics. 
They are pseudo-historical and prophetic in character, of 
modern date, and of inferior value. Real history finds no 
place in Sanskrit literature, nor is there any conscious 
historical element in any of the works composing it. 

Lyric poetry is represented by many w/)rk8, some of 
which, as the Meghadfita and Oltagovinda, are of no mean 
order of merit. 

The drama is a still more noteworthy and important 
branch. The first indications of dramatical inclination and 
capacity on the part of the Hindus are seen in certain 
hymns of the Veda, where a mythological or legendary 
situation is conceived dramatically, and set forth in the 
form of a dialogue — well-known examples are the dialogue 
of Sarama and the Panis, that of Yama and his sister Yami, 
that of Vasishtha and the rivers, that of Agni and the other 
gods — but there are no extant intinnediaries between these 
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and the standard drama. The beginnings of the latter date 
from a period when in actual life the higher and educated 
characters used SaBskrit, and the lower and uneducated used 
the popular dialects derived from it, the Prakrits; and their 
dialogue reflects this condition of things. Then, however, 
learning (not to call it pedantry) intervened, and sterotj'ped 
the new element; a Prakrit grammar grew up beside the 
Sanskrit grammar, according to the rules of which Prakrit 
could be made indefinitely on a substrate of Sanskrit; and 
none of the existing dramas need to date from the time of 
vernacular use of Prakrit, while most or all of them are 
undoubtedly much later. Among the dramatic authors, 
Kalidasa is incomparably the chief, and his t^^l^untalB os 
distinctly his masterpiece. His date has been a matter of 
much inquiry and controversy; it is doubtless some cen¬ 
turies later than our era. The only other work deserving 
to be mentioned along with Kalidasa’s is the Hrcchakafl of 
9udraka, also of questionable period, but believed to be 
the oldest of the extant dramas. 

A partly dramatic character belongs also to the fable, 
in which animals are represented as acting and speaking. 
The most noted works in this department are the Fafioa- 
tantra, which through Persian and Semitic versions has made 
its way all over the world, and contributes a considerable 
quota to the fable-literature of every European language, 
and, partly founded on it, the comparatively recent and 
popular Hitopadeqa [salutary instruction). 

Two of the leading departments of Sanskrit scientific 
literature, the legal and the grammatical, have been already 
sufficiently noticed; of those remaining, the most important 
by far is the philosophical. The beginnings of philosophic¬ 
al speculation are seen already in some of the later hymns 
of the Veda, more abundantly in the Brahmanas and Ara^- 
yakas, and then espt ially in the Upanishads. The evo¬ 
lution and historic relation of the systems of philosophy, 
and the age of their text-books, are matters on which much 
obscurity still rests. There are six systems of primary rank, 
and reckoned as orthodox, although really standing in no 
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accordance with approTed religious doctrines. All of them 
seek the same end, the emancipation of the soul from the 
necessity of continuing its existence in a succession of 
bodies, and its unification with the All^soul; but they 
differ in regard to the means by which they seek to attain 
this end. 

The astronomical science of the Hindus is a reflection 
of that of Greece, and its literature is of recent date; but 
as mathematicians, in arithmetic and geometry, they have 
shown more independence. Their medical science, although 
its beginnings go back eyen to the Veda, in the use of 
medicinal plants with accompanying incantations, is of little 
account, and- its proper literature by no means ancient. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


ALPHABET. 

1. The natives of India write their ancient and sacred 
language in a variety of alphabets — generally, in each 
part of the country, in the same alphabet which they use 
for their own vernacular. The mode of writing, however, 
which is employed throughout the heart of Aryan India, or 
in Hindustan proper, is alone adopted by European scholars. 
it is called the devanfigarl. 

a. This name is of doubtful origin and value. A more comprehensive 
name is n&garl (perhaps, of the city)-, and deva-nfigari is nfigari of 
the godn, or of the Brahnuins. 

2. Much that relates to the history of the Indian alphabets is still 
obscure. The earliest written monuments of known date in the country are 
the Inscriptions containing the edicts of A(oka or Piyadasi, of about the 
middle of the third century B. C. They are in two different systems of 
characters, of which one shows distinct signs of derivation from a Semitic 
source, while the other is also probably, though much less evidently, of the 
same origin. From the latter, the Lath, or Southern Af^oka character (of 

Girnar), come the later Indian alphabets, both those of the northern Aryan 

% 

languages and those oi, the southern Dravidian languages. Tho nfigari, 
devanfigarl, Bengali, Quzeratl, and others, are varieties of its northern 
derivatives; and with them are related some of the alphabets of peoples 
outside of India — as In Tibet and Farther India — who have adopted Hindu 
culture or religion. 

a. There is reason to believe that writing was first employed in India 
for practical purposes — for correspondence snd business and the like — 
and only by degrees came to be applied also to literary use. The literature, 
to a great extent, and the more fully in proportion to its claimed sanctity 
and authority, ignores all written record, and assumes to be kept In exist¬ 
ence by oral trsdlrion alone. 

Whitney, Qranmar. 2.ed. 1 
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3. Of fhe doTAiifigari itself there sre minor verietiei, depending on 
dlflexenees of locality or of period, as also of individual band (see examples 
in Weber's catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit MSS., in Rijendxalala Mitra’s 
notices of MSS. in Indian libraries, in the published fac> similes of in¬ 
scriptions, and so on); and these are in some measure reflected In the type 
prepared for printing, both in India and in Europe. But a student who 
makes himself familiar with one style of printed characters will have little 
difficulty with the others, and will soon learn, by practice, td^read the manu¬ 
scripts. A few specimens of types other than those used in this work are 
given in Appendix A. 

а. On account of the difficulty of combining them with the smaller sizes 
of our Roman and Italic type, the devanfigari characters are used below only 
in connectifn with the first or largest size. And, in accordance with the 
landable usage of recent grammars, they are, wherever given, also trans¬ 
literated, in Clarendon letters; while the latter alone are used in the other 
sizes. 

4 . The student may be advised to try to familiarize himself 
from the start with the dewanfigarl mode of writing. At the same 
time, it is not indispensable that he should do so until, having 
learned the principal paradigms, he comes to begin reading and ana¬ 
lysing and parsing; and many will find the latter the more practical, 
and in the end equally or more effective, way. 

б. The characters of the devanigarl alphabet, and the 
European letters which will be used in transliterating them, 
are aa follows: 

abort long 






' JET 

a 2 STT a 





palatal 


* 5 

1 .1 I 



Vowels: simple { 

labial 



u • 'ST A 





lingual 



T * ^ f 





dental 


L 

1 ^ 




i 

palatal 


n ^ 

e 12 ^ &1 



diphthongs | 

labial 


i» SIT 

0 >« ftu 



Visarga 

II 

: h 






Annsvara 

1C 

• m 

A 

or xh 

(see 73 o). 





card 

surd sap. 

Bonsnt aoD. sap. 


asasl 

, guttural 

IT 

^ k 

IB 

^kh 

It JT g *> EJ gh 

21 

3^ ft 

palatal 

n 

^ c 

» 

^ ch 

« sT j * ^ Jk 

M 

3T ft 

Mutes jl lingual 


t K 

m 

3 tk 

» 3 d ^ ^ 

II 

TIT 9 

! dental 

32 

rT t 

u 

ET th 

it* ^ d w IT dll 

la 

^ n 

! labial 

tr 

^ P 

M 

Ti pk 

» ef b M If bh 

«i 

ST m 
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f palatal 

« 7T y 

Semivowels 

' lingual 

“ T 

r 


dental 


1 


labial 

« sr 

V 


palatal 

« 5T 

7 

Sibilants 

lingual 

4t 

9 


dental 

« H 

8 

Aspiration 


4t 

h 


а. To these may be added a lingnal 1 which in some of the 
Vedic texts takes the place of ? 4 when occurring between two 
vowels ,64'. 

б. A few other sounds, recognized by the theories of the Hindu 
grammarians, but either having no separate characters to represent 
them or only very rarely and exceptionally written, will be noticed 
below \71 b, o, 230). Such are the guttural and labial breathings, the 
nasal semivowels, and others. 

7. The order of arrangement given above is that in 
which the sounds are catalogued and described by the native 
grammarians; and it has been adopted by European scholars 
as the alphabetic order, for indexes, dictionaries, etc.: to the 
Hindus, the idea of an alphabetic arrangement for such 
practical uses is wanting. 

a. In some works (as the Petersburg lexicon), a viaarga which Is re¬ 
garded as equivalent to and exchangeable with a sibilant (172) is, though 
written as visarga, given the alphabetic place of the sibilant 

8. The theory of the devanSgarl, as of the other In¬ 
dian modes of writing, is syllabic and consonantal. That 
is to say, it regards as the written unit, not the simple 
sound, but the syllable (akfara) ; and further, as the sub¬ 
stantial part of the syllable, the consonant or the consonants 
which precede the vowel — this latter being merely implied, 
or, if written, being written by a subordinate sign attached 
to the consonant. 

• 0. Hence follow these two principles: 

A. The forms of the vowel-characters given in the 
alphabetical'scheme, above are used only when the vowel 
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forms a syllable by itself, or is not combined with a pre¬ 
ceding consonant: that is, when it is either initial or pre¬ 
ceded by another vowel. In combination with a consonant, 
other modes of representation are used. 

^B. If more consonants than one precede the vowel, 
forming with it a single syllable, their characters must be 
combined into a single compound character. 

a. Native Hindu usage, in manuscripts and inscriptions, treats 
tne whole material of a sentence alike, not separating its words from 
one another, any more than the syllables of the same word: a final 
consonant is combined into one written syllable with the initial vowel 
or consonant or consonants of the following word. It never occurred 
to the Hindus to space their words in any way, even where the mode 
of writing admitted such treatment; nor to be^n a paragraph on a 
new line; nor to write one line of verse under another: everything, 
without exception, is written solid by them, filling the whole page. 

b. Thus, the sentence and verse-line abaih rudrebhir vasubhiQ 
oarlimy abam adityair uta vi 9 vadev&i]h (Rig-Veda X. 125. 1: see 
Appendix B) I tcander with the Vasus, the Itudraa, I with the Adityas 
and the All-Gods is thus syllabized: a ham ru dre bhi rva su bhi ^ca 
rft mya ha za& di ty&i ru ta vl ^va de vfiibt each syllable ending 
with a vowel (or a vowel modified by the nasal-sign anusv&ra* or 
having the sign of a final breathing, visazsaa added: these being the 
only elements that can follow a vowel in the same syllable); and it 
is (together with the next line) written in the manuscripts after this 
fashion: 

Each syllable is written separately, and by many scribes the 
successive syllables are parted a little from one another: thus, 

51 ? fn sf g in ^ rji ^ ITT 

and so on. 

c. In Western practice, however, it is almost universally custom¬ 
ary to divide paragraphs, to make the lines of verse follow one an¬ 
other, and also to separate the words so far as this can be done 
without changing the mode of writing them. See Appendix Bf where 
the verse here given is so treated. 

d. Further, in works prepared for beginners in the language, it 
is not uncommon to make a more complete separation of words by a 
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free use of the virima-sign (11) under final consonants: thus, for 
example, 

or even by indicating also the combinations of initial and final vowels 
(126, 127): for example, 

^ firsTR^T’m J0i^f5rrnt 

e. In transliterating, Western methods of separation of words are 
of course to be followed; to do otherwise would be simple pedantry. 

10. Under A, it is to be noticed that the inodes of 
indicating a vowel combined with a preceding consonant 
are as follows: 

a. The short Cl a has no written sign at all; the con¬ 
sonant-sign itself implies a following d a, unless some other 
vowel-sign is attached to it (or else thevirSraa: 11). Thus, 
the consonant-signs as given above in the alphabetic scheme 
are really the signs of the syllables ka, kha, etc. etc. (to ha). 

b. The long CH S is written by a perpendicular stroke 
after the consonant: thus, ^ k&, dha, ^ ha. 

c. Short 5 I and long ^ I are written by a similar 
stroke, which for short I is placed before the consonant and for 
long 1 is placed after it, and in either case is connected with 
the consonant by a hook above the upper line thus, ki^ 
qil kx; Ih bhi, ^ bhi; R ni. ^ nl. 

The hook above, turning to the left or to the right, is historically the 
essential part of the character, having been originally the whole of it; the 
hooks were only later prolonged, so as to reach all the way down beside 
the consonant. In the MSS., they almost never have the horizontal stroke 
drawn across them above, though this is added in tho printed characters: 
thus, originally ^ ki, cfj ki ; in the MSS., ; in print, flfi, 

d. The u-sounds, short and long, are written by books 
attached to the lower end of the consonant-sign: thus, ^ 
ku, 5 kli; I ^ On account of the necessities of 
combination, du and dfi are somewhat disguised: thus, 

and the forms with ^ r and ^ h arc still more irreg¬ 
ular ; thus, ru, rtt; ^ hu, hQ. 
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e. The r-vowels, short and long, are written by a sub¬ 

joined hook, single or double, opening toward the right: 
thus, ^ kf, ^ kf; 7 dy, ^ df. In the h-sign, the hooks 
are usually attached to the middle: thus, ^ ^ hf. 

As to the combinetion of y with preceding r, see below, 14d. 

f. The 1 -Towel is written with a reduced form of its 
full initial character: thus, ^ k); the corresponding long 
has no real occurrence (28a), but would be written with a 
similar reduced sign. 

g. The diphthongs are written by strokes, single or 
double, above the upper line, combined, for ijt o and 
&u, with the 8 - sign after the consonant: thus, % ke, % 

kU; eSt ko, SRt kSu. 

h. In some devanfigari manuscripts (as in the Bengal! alphabet), the 
single stroke abore, or one of the double ones, is replaced by a sign like the 
a-sign before the consonant: thus, lefi ke» ^ k&i; |o|n ko, kAu. 

11 . A consonant-sign, however, is capable of being 
made to signify the consonant-sound alone, without an added 
vowel, by having written beneath it a stroke called the 
virKma (rest, stop) : thus, ^ k, 5 ^ d, ^ h. 

a. Since, as was pointed ont above, the Hiudns write the words of a 
sentence continnonaly like one word (9a, b), the vir&ina is in general called 
for only when & final consonant occurs before a pause. But it is also oc¬ 
casionally resorted to by scribes, or in print, in order to avoid an awkward 
or dlBIcult combination of consonant-signs: thus, 

ll^bhlb, few Utsu. aflk^va; 

•Si "SO 

and it is used to make a separation of words in texts prepared for begin¬ 
ners (9d). 

12. Under B, it is to be noticed that the consonant 
combinations are for the most part not at all difficult to 
make or to recognise for one who is familiar with the 
simple signs. The characteristic part of a consonant-sign 
that is to be added to another is taken (to the exclusion of 
the horizontal or of the perpendicular framing-line, or of 
both), and they are put together according to convenience, 
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either side by side, or one above the other; in a few com¬ 
binations either arrangement is allowed. The consonant that 
is to be pronounced first is set before the other in the one 
order, and above it in the other order. 

a. Examples of the side-by-side arrangement are: HT 
gga, 5T jja, dj pya, 5 ^ nma, fEI ttha, bhya, ska, 
dif f^^a, tka. 

b. Examples of the above-and-below arrangement are: 
^ kka, ^ kva, H cca, fija, ^ dda, H pta, ^ tna, 
Sr tva» 

13 . In some cases, however, there is more or less ab¬ 
breviation or disguise of the independent form of a con¬ 
sonant-sign in combination. Thus, 

a. Of ^ k in WT kta, ^ kla; and in cfin kj^a etc.; 

b. Of FT t in fT tta; 

c. Of ^ d in 1!; dga, ^ dna, etc., 

d. Of IT m and ?T y, when folloAviiig other consonants; 
thus, ^ kya, ^ kma, ^ nma, "Sf nya, Tl dma, ?? dya, ^ 
hma, ^ hya, liT chya, ^ 4^ya. 

e. Of 5T 9, which generally becomes 5 T Avheii followed 
by a consonant: thus, 'ST 9ca, ^ 9na, W 9va, IITT 9ya. The 
same change is usual when a vowel-sign is added below: 
thus, g 9u, g 9r. 

f. Other combinations, of not quite obvious value, are 
^ t^^a, ST Ua, ^ ddha, "S' dbha, 9ta, ^ 9tba; and the 
compounds of ^ h: as ^ h^a, ^ hna. 

g. In a case or two, no trace of the constituent letters 
is recognizable: thus, ^ k^a, ^ jna. 

14 . The semivowel ^ r, in making combinations with 
other consonants, is treated in a wholly peculiar manner, 
analogous with that in which the vowels are treated. 

a. If pronounced before another consonant or combina¬ 
tion of consonants, it is written above the latter, with a 
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hook opening to the right (much like the sign of the vowel 
f*, as written under a consonant: lOe): thus, rka, rya, 
^ rtva, 117 rP rtsua. 

b. Then, if a consonant - group thus containing r as 
first member is followed by a vowel that has its sign, or a 
part of its sign, or its sign of nasality (anusv&ra: 70, 71), 
written above the line, the r-sign is placed furthest to the 
right: thus, ^ rke, $ rkaii, rki, sff rkl, ^ rko, efif 
rkifi, $f rkofi. 

o. If p is pronounced after another consonant, whether 
before a vowel or before yet another consonant, it is written 
with a straight stroke below, slanting to the left; thus, 
Vf pra, U dhra, XT gra, R sra, ^ ddhra, ^ ntra, ZU gxya, 
R srva, ^ ntrya; and, with modifications of a preceding 
consonant-sign like those noted above (18), R tra, dra, 
R fra, ^ hra. 

d. When ^ r is to be combined with a following TT y, 
it is the vowel which is written in full, with its initial 
character, and the consonant in subordination to it: thus, 

m ZT- 

16. Further combinations, of three, or four, or even 
five consonant-signs, are made according to the same rules. 
Examples are: 

of three consonants, R ttva, ST ddhya, dvya, SI 
dpya, EH dhrya, CfcT psva, gH fcya, SJ fthya, ^hvya; 

of four consonants, ^ ktrya, ^ fik^ya, ^ stnra, 
fFTT tsmya; 

of five consonants, rtsnya. 

a. Tbe onutuscriptB, sad the type-fonts as veil, differ from one another 
more In their management of consonant comhinations than in any other res¬ 
pect, often having peculiarities vhich one needs a little practice to under¬ 
stand. It is quite useless to give in a grammar the whole series of possible 
combinationB (some of them excessively rare) which are provided for in any 
given type-font, or even in all. There is nothing which due familiarity 
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with the simple signs end with the shove rules of combination will not 
enable the student readily to analyse and explain. 

16 . a. A sign called the avagraha {separator} — namely 
— is occasionally used in the manuscripts, sometimes in 

the manner of a hyphen, sometimes as a mark of hiatus, 
sometimes to mark the elision of initial SI a after final e 
o (135). In printed texts, especially European, it is 
ordinarily applied to the use last mentioned, and to that 
alone: thus, ^ te *brayan, so ‘bravit, for to 

O -s. ^ 

abruvan, so abravlt. 

b. If the elided initial-vowel is nasal, and has the anu- 

svSra-sign (70, 71) written above, this is usually and more 
properly transferred to the eliding vowel; but sometimes it 
is written instead over the avagraha-sign: thus, for so ^&9U- 
mfin, from so ahoumSn, either ^ or HT 

c. The sign ^ is used in place of something that is 
omitted, and to be understood from the connection : thus, 

vlrasenasutas -tam -tena. 

d. Signs of punctuation are I and ii. 

At the eod of a verse, a paragraph, or the like, the latter of 
them is ordinarily written twice, with the figure of enumeration be¬ 
tween : thus, II II 

17. The numeral figures are 

-i 1, 2. 5 3, g 4, H 6. to 7, r 8. ^ U, 0 0. 

In combination, to express larger numbers, they are 
used in precisely the same way as European digits: thus, 
25, ^$0 630, toOOO 7000, 1894. 

18. The Hindu grammarians call the different sounds, and the 
characters representing them, by a kftra (maker) added to the sound 
of the letter, if a vowel, or to the letter followed by a, if a conson¬ 
ant. Thus, the sound or character a is called akira; k is kakftra; 
and so on. But the kftra is also omitted, and a, ka, etc. are used 
alone. The r. however, is not called rakftra, but only ra, or repha 
eruirl: the sole example of a specific name for an alphabetic element 
of its class. The axxuavftra and visaxga are also known by these 
names alone. 

tntarpiri Ual^. ■ , Libfaff 

Soon. . /f 
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CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEM OP SOUNDS; PRONUNCIATION. 

I. Vowels. 

10. The a, i, and u-vow els. The Sanskrit has these 
three earliest and most universal vowels of Indo-European 
language, in both short and long form — SI a and SIT S, 
$ i and | I, 3 u and They are to be pronounced in 

the ^Continental” or "Italian” manner — as in far or farther y 
pin and pique, pull and rule. 

SO. The a is the openest vowel, an utterance from the ex¬ 
panded throat, stands in no relation of kindred with any of the 
classes of consonantal sounds, and has no corresponding semivowel. 
Of the close vowels i and u, on the other hand, 1 is palatal, and 
shades through its semivowel y into the palatal and guttural consonant- 
classes u is similarly related, through its semivowel v, to the labial 
class, as involving in its utterance a narrowing and rounding of 
the lips. 

a. The Panlncan scheme (commentary to Panini’s grammar 1.1. 9) classes 
a as guttural, but apparently only in order to give that series as well as the 
rest a vowel; no one of the Praticakhyas puts a into one class with k etc. 
All these authorities concur in calling the i- and u-vowels respectively palatal 
and labial. 

21* The short a is not pronounced in India with the full openness 
of ft, as its corresponding short, but usually as the ''neutral vowel” 
(English so-called "short u”, of hut, ton, blood, etc.). This peculiarity 
appears very early, being acknowledged by Panini and by two of the 
Pratifakhyas (APr. i. 36 ^ VPr. i. 72), which call the utterance 
saihvyta, covered up, dimmed. It is wont to be ignored by Western 
scholars, except those who have studied in India. 

22. The a-vowels are the prevailing vowel-sounds of the lan¬ 
guage, being about twice as frequent as all the others (including 
diphthongs) taken together. The i-vowels, again, are about twice as 
numerous as the u-vowels. And, in each pair, the short vowel is 
more than twice [V-jt to 3 times) as common as the long. 

a. For more precise estimates of frequency, of these and of the other 
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Alphabatie elsmMti, «Bd for the wejr in which thef were obteiaed, tee 
below, 7S. 

as. The r- and Irvowels. To the three simple Tow¬ 
els already mentioned the Sanskrit adds two others, the 
y-Towel and the l-vowel, plainly generated by the abbre¬ 
viation of syllables containing respecdrely a ^ r or 
along with another vowel: the iff x coming almost always 
(see 287, 241-8) from ar or ^ ra, the q 1 from al. 

a. Some of the Hindu fremmariani add to the alphabet aiao a long 
bat thia if onljr for the take of an artificial lymmetr}’, ilnce the sonnd doei 
not oceor In a aingla genaine word in the language. 

24. The vowel 17 r is simply a smooth or untrilled 
r-sound, assuming a vocalic office in syllable-making — 
as, by a like abbreviation, it has done also in certain Sla¬ 
vonic languages. The vowel ^ 1 is an /-sound similarly 
uttered — like the English /-vowel in such words as a6/e, 
angle, addle. 

a. The modem Hindus pronounce these vowels as r», ri, U (or 
even /ri), having long lost the habit and the facility of giving a 
vowel value to the pure r- and /-sounds. Their example is widely 
followed by European scholars; and hence also the (distorting and 
altogether objectionable) transliterations pi, li There is no real 
difficulty in the way of acquiring and practising the true utterance. 

b. Some of the grsmmsrisns (see APr. i. 37, note) attempt to define more 
nearly the way in which, in these vowels, a real r- or /-element Is combined 
with something else. 

85. Like their corresponding semivowels, r and 1, these vowels 
belong respectively in the general lingual and dental classes; the 
euphonic influence of p and f (188) shows this clearly. They are 
so ranked in the Paninean scheme; but the Pratiqakhyas in general 
strangely class them with the Jlbvlmullya sounds, our ^gutturals*’ 
(89). 

86. The short p is found in every variety of word and of po¬ 
sition, and is not rare, being just about as frequent as <ong a. Long 
p is very much more nnusuai, occurring only in certain plural cases 
of noun-stems in p (871b,d, 376). The ) is met with only in some 
of the forms and derivatives of a single not very common verbal 
root (k)p). 

27. The diphthongs. Of the four diphthongs, two, 
the ^ e and ^ o, are in great part original Indo-European 
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sounds. In the Sanskrit, they wear the aspect of being 
products of the increment or strengthening of ^ 1 and 3 u 
respecti?ely; and they are called the corresponding guna- 
vowels to the latter (see below, 285 if.). The other two, ^ U 
and Su, are held to be of peculiar Sanskrit growth; they 
are also in general results of another and higher increment 
of 1 and 3 u, to which they are called the corresponding 
vpddhi>vowels (below, 286 ff.). But all are likewise some¬ 
times generated by euphonic combination (127); and CTT o, 
especially, is common as result of the alteration of a final 
WJ^as (175). 

28. The ^ e and ^ o are, both in India and in Eu¬ 
rope, usually pronounced as they are transliterated — that 
is, as long e- (English "long a”, or e in they) and o-sounds, 
without diphthongal character. 

a. Such they apparently already were to the authora of the 
PradQikhyas, which, while ranking them as diphthongs (aandhyakfara), 
give rules respecting their pronunciation in a manner implying them 
to be virtually unitary sounds. But their euphonic treatment (131-4j 
clearly shows them to have been still at the period when the euphonic 
laws established themselves, as they of course were at their origin, 
real diphthongs, at (a 4- 0 and ou (a u). From them, on the 
same evidence, the heavier or v^ddhi diphthongs were distinguished 
by the length of their a-element, os at (a + i) and du (d -f- u). 

b. The recognisable distinctneea of the two elements in the vfddbl- 
diphthongs is noticed by the Pratifikhyss (see APr. i. 40, note); but the rela¬ 
tion of those elements is either defined as equal, or the a is made of less quan¬ 
tity than the i and u. 

28. The lighter or gu^a-diphthongs are much more frequent 
(6 or 7 times} than the heavier or vyddbi-diphtbongs, and the e and 
&i than the o and &u (a half more). Both pairs are somewhat more 
than half as common as the simple i- and u-vowels. 

30. The general name giren by the Hindu grammarians to the vowels 
is avara tone; the simple vowels are called eaminiJcytra homopeneout 
syllable, and the diphthongs are called aandhyakgara eombination-syUable. 
The position of the organs in their utterance is defined to be one of openness, 
or of non-closure. 

a. As to quantity and acoent, see below, 70 ff., 80 IT. 
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II. Cofitonants. 

31. The Hindu numc fur 'consonant' is vyai^aiia manifeiUr. 
Tho consonants are divided by the grammarians into apar^a contact 
or ruuto, antahsthi, wtermediate or semivowel, and Qfxnan spirant. 
They will here be taken up and described in this order. 

32. Mates. The mutes, spar^a, are so called as involving a 
complete closure or contact ispar^a], and not an approximation only, 
of the mouth-organs by which they are produced. They are divided 
into five classes or series (varga), according to the organs and parts 
of organs by which the contact is made; and each series is composed 
uf five members, diflTering according to tho accompaniments of the 
contact. 

33. The five mute-series are called respectively guttural, 
palatal, liugual (or cerebral), dental, and labial; and they 
are arranged in the order as just mentioned, beginning with 
the contact made furthest back in the mouth, coming for- 
ward from point to point, and ending with the frontmost 
contact. 

34. In each series there are two surd members, two 
sonant, and one nasal (which is also sonant); for example, 
in the labial series, <7 p and ^ ph, ST b and bh, and m. 

"S. "S “V •‘x 

a. The members sre by the Hindu gremmArlans called respeetlYely /lr*t, 
teeond, third, fourth, and tost or fi/th. 

b. The surd conaonants are known as agbofa toneless, and the sonants 
as ghOfavant having time; and the descriptions of the grammarians are in 
accordance with these terms. All alike recognise a difference of tone, and not 
in any manner a difference of force, whether of contact or of expulsion, as 
separating the two great classes In question. That the difference depends on 
vivira opening, or saihw&ra closure (of the glottis), is also recognised 
by them. 

3ft. The first and third members of each series are the 
ordinary corresponding surd and sonant mutes of European 
languages; thus, and JT^g, and i;" d, cj p and ^ b. 

36. Nor is the character of the nasal any more doubtful. 
What IT n& is to 17 p and ST b, or R n to rf t and 7 d, that 
is also each other nasal to its own series of mutes: a sonant 
expulsion into and through the nose, while the mouth- 
organs are in the mute-contact. 
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a. The Hindu gnmmulsni gire diitliictlY this deSnitlon. The nasal 
(•mmlsika through the noee) loands aie dcelaied to bo fonned by 

DOttth and note tofother; or their nasality (Inimlai^a) to be given them 
by nnelosnre of the nose. 

87. The second and fourth of each series are aspirates: 
thus, beside the surd mute c^k ire have the corresponding 
surd aspirate 9^kh, and beside the sonant the corres¬ 
ponding sonant aspirate C^gh. Of these, the precise char¬ 
acter is more obscure and difficult to determine. 

a. That the aspirates, all of them, are real mates or contact sounds, and 
not Mcatires (like Enropean lA and ph and cA, ete.)^ Is beyond question. 

b. It is also not doubtful in what way the surd th, for example, differs 
ftom the nnaspirated t: such aspirates are found in many Aslatie languages, 
and eren in some European; they Involve the sllpping-out of an andible bit 
of Jlatui ot aspiration between the breach of mute-closure and the following 
sound, whatever it may be. They are accurately enough represented by the 
th etc., with which. In imitation of the Latin treatment of the similar aneient 
Qieek aspirates, we are accustomed to write them. 

0. The sonant aspirates are generally understood and described as made 
In a similar way, with a perceptible A-sound after the breach of sonant mute- 
closure. But there are great theoretical dlfttcultias in the way of accepting 
this explanation; and some of the best phonetic observers deny that the modem 
Hindu pronunciation Is of such a character, and define the element following 
the mute as a "glottal buEs”, rather, or as an emphaaixed utterance of the 
beginning of the succeeding sound. The question is one of great difficulty, 
and upon it the opinions of the highest authorities are much at variance. 
Sonant aspirates are still in use in Indis, In the pronunciation of the vernacular 
as well as of the learned languages. 

d. By the Pritlcikhyas, the aspirates of both classes are called nofmna: 
which might mean either aceompofiled Ay a msA of AreotA (taking ilfmiMi 
In Its more etymological sense), or oeeompmi^ Ay a spirant (below, 89). 
And some native authorities define the surd aspirates u made by the combi¬ 
nation of each surd non-aspirate with its own corresponding surd spirant; and 
the sonant upirates, of each sonant non-uplrate with the sonant spirant, the 
b-sound (below, 65). But this would make the two classes of aspirates of 
quite diverse character, and would also make th the eame u te, fh as ff* eh 
as oq — which Is in any meaaure plausible only of the last. Piqlnl has no 
name for aspirates; the scheme given in his comment (to 1. 1. 9) attrlbutee 
to them mahfiprbqa great expiratiore, end to the non-aspirates nlpaprlqA 
imoU erpiralton. 

e. It is usual among European scholars to pronounce 
both classes of aspirates as the corresponding non-aspirates 
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with a following h: for example, ^th nearly as in English 
boathook^ ph as in haphazard^ dh as in madhouse^ 
^bh as in abhor, and so on. This is (as we haye seen aboye) 
strictly accurate only as regards the surd aspirates. 

38. The sonant aspirates are (in the opinion of most), or at least 
represent, original Indo-European sounds, while the surd aspirates 
are a special Indian deyelopment. The former are more than twice 
as common as the latter. The unaspirated (non-nasal) mutes are yery 
much more frequent (5 times) than the aspirates (for the special fre¬ 
quency of bh and original gh, see 60 and 60}; and among them the 
surds are more numerous (2Vs times) than the sonants. The nasals 
(chiefly n and m) are nearly as frequent as the surd non-aspirates. 

We take up now the several mute-series. 

30. Guttural series; ^ k, ^kh, TT^g, ^gh, ^ 
These are the ordinary European k and y-sounds, with their 
corresponding aspirates and nasal (the last, like English ng 
in singing). 

a. Tho gutturals are defined by the Pratifakhyas as made by contact of 
the base of the tongue with the base of the Jaw, and they are called, from the 
former organ, Jibwimuliya tongue-root sounds. The Panlnean scheme 
describes them simply as made in the throat (ka^tka)* From the enphonic 
influence of a k on a following a (below, 180), we may perhaps infer that in 
their utterance the tongue was well drawn back in the mouth. 

40. The k is by far the commonest of the guttural Series, occur¬ 
ring considerably more often than all the other four taken together. 
The nasal, except as standing before one of the others of the san:e 
series, is found only as final tefter the loss of a following k: 380, 
407) in a very small number of words, and as product of the assi¬ 
milation of final k to a following nasal (101). 

41. The Sanskrit guttural series represents only a minority 
of Indo-European gutturals; these last have suffered more and more 
general corruption than any other class of consonants. By processes 
of alteration which began in the Indo-European period, the palatal 
mutes, the palatal sibilant q, and the aspiration h, have come from 
gutturals. See these various sounds below. 

42. Palatal series: ^ ch, oT^ii. 

The whole palatal series is derivative, being generated by the 
corruption of original gutturals. The o comes from an original k — 
as does also, by another degree of alteration, the palatal sibilant q 
(see below, 04). The j» in like manner, comes from a g; but the 
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Sanskrit J includes in itself two degrees of alteration, one correspond¬ 
ing to the alteration of k to c, the other to that of k to 9 (see below. 
218). The c is somewhat more common than the J (about as four 
to three). The aspirate ch is very much less frequent (a tenth of o), 
and comes from the original group ek. The sonant aspirate jh is 
excessively rare (occurring but once in RV., not once in AV., and 
hardly half-a-dozen times in the whole older language); where found, 
it is either onomatopoetic or of anomalous or not Indo-European origin. 
The nasal, never occurs except immediately before — or, in a 
small number of words, also after ( 201 ) — one of the others of the 
same series. 

43. Hence, in the euphonic processes of the language, the 
treatment of the palatals is in many respects peculiar. In some 
situations, the original unaltered guttural shows itself — or, as 
it appears from the. point of view of the Sanskrit, the palatal reverts 
to its original guttural. No palatal ever occurs as a final. The j is 
differently treated, according as it represents the one or the other 
degree of alteration. And c and J (except artificially, in the alge¬ 
braic rules of the grammarians) do not interchange, as corresponding 
surd and sonant. 

44. The palatal mutes are by European scholars, as i>y 
the modern Hindus also, pronounced with the compound 
sounds of English ch and j (in church and Judge). 

a. Their desciiptioii by the old Hindu grammarians, however, gives them 
a not less absolutely simple character than belongs to the other mutes. They 
are called tfilavya palatal, and declared to be formed against the palate by 
the middle of the tongue. They seem to have been, then, brought forward in 
the mouth from the guttural point, and made against the hard palate at a 
point not far from the lingual one (below, 45], but with the upper flat surface 
of the tongue instead of its point. Such sounds, in all languages, pass easily 
into the (English) eh- andj-sounds. The value of the ch as making the prece¬ 
ding vowel "long by position" (227), and its frequent origination from t -h 9 
(203), lead to the suspicion that it, at least, may have had this character from 
the beginning: compare 37 d, above. 

46. Lingual series: Et, J 61^^. The 

lingual mutes are by all the native authorities defined as 
uttered with the tip of the tongue turned up and drawn 
back into the dome of the palate (somewhat as the usual 
English smooth r is pronounced;. They are called by the 
grammarians mtlrdhanya, literally head^sounds, capitals, 
cephalics; which terra is in many European grammars 
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rendered by ‘cerebrals’. In practice, among European Sans- 
kritists, no attempt is made to distinguish them from the 
dentals: is pronounced like rl^t, J <J like ^ d, and so 

with the rest. 

40. The linguals are another nou-origioal series of sounds, 
coming mainly from the phonetic alteration of the next series, the 
dentals, but also in part occurring in ^vords that have no traceable 
Indo-European connection, and are perhaps derived from the abori¬ 
ginal languages of India. The tendency to lingualization is a posi¬ 
tive one in the history of the language , dentals easily pass into 
linguals under the influence of contiguous or neighboring lingi'.al 
sounds, but not the contrary; and all the sounds of the class become 
markedly more frequent in the later literature. The conditions of 
their ordinary occurrence are briefly these: 1 . 9 comes from s, much 
more rarely from 9 , J, kf, in euphonic circumstances stated below 
'180* 218 ff.); 2. a dental mute following 9 is assimilated to it, 
becoming lingual i\, (h, ;i: 187); 3. n is often changed to 91 after a 
lingual vowel or semivowel or sibilant in the same word (188 fF,): 
4. 4h, which is of very rare occurrence,, comes from assimilation of 
a dental after 9 (188 a) or h (222) ; 5. % and (JL come occasionally 
by substitution for some other sound which is not allowed to stand 
as final (142, 145—7). When originated in these ways, the lin¬ 
gual letters may be regarded as normal; in any other cases of their 
occurrence, they are either products of abnormal corruption, or signs 
of the non-Indo-European character of the words in which they 
appear. 

a. In a certain number of passages numerically examined (below, 76), 
the abnormal occurrences of lingual mutes wore less than half of the whole 
number (74 out of 159), and most of them (43) were of all were found more 
frequent in the later passages. In the Rig-Veda, only 15 words have an abnor¬ 
mal only 6, such a^h; only 1, such a 4h; about 20 (Including 9 roots, 
nearly all of which have derivatives) show an abnormal <}, besides 9 that have 

and 30 (including 1 root) show a n. 

b. Taken all together, the linguals are by far the rarest class 
of mutes (about P/z per cent, of the alphabet) — hardly half as fre¬ 
quent even as the palatals. 

47. Dental scries: FT t, ^ th, T d, dh, n. These 

-V. "V •'w 

are called by the Hindus also dantya dental^ and are 
described as formed at the teeth (or at the/roots of the 
teeth), by the tip of the tongue. They are practically the 
equivalents of our European /, </, n. 

a. But the modern Ilimius are said to pronounce their dentals with the 
Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 2 
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tip of the tongue thrust well forward against the upper teeth, so that thelo 
sounds get a slight tinge of the quality belonging to the English and Modern 
Greek fA-sounds. The absence of that quality in the European (especially 
the English) dentals is doubtless the reason why to the ear of a Hindu the 
latter appear more analogous with his linguals, and he is apt to use the linguals 
in writing European words. 

48. The dentals are one of the Indo-European original mute- 
classes. In their occurrence in Sanskrit they are just about as fre¬ 
quent as all the other four classes taken together. 

49. Labial series: ^ p, ph, ^ b, H bh, ^ m. 

•v. "S 

These sounds are called o^^hya ialtal by the Hindu gram¬ 
marians also. Ihey are, of course, the equivalents of our 
p. b, m, 

60. The numerical relations of the labials are a little peculiar. 
Owing to the absence (or almost entire absence) of h in Indo-Euro¬ 
pean, the Sanskrit b also is greatly exceeded in frequency by bh, 
w’hich is the most common of all the sonant aspirates, as ph is the 
least common of the surd. The nasal m (notwithstanding its frequent 
euphonic mutations when final: 212 ft.) occurs just about as often as 
all the other four members of the scries together. 

a. From an early period in the history of the language, but Increasingly 
later, b and v exchange with one another, or fail to be distinguished in the 
manuscripts. Thus, the double root-forms brh and vph, bftdh and vadh, and 
so on. In the Bengal manuscripts, v is widely written instead of more original b. 

Bl. Semivowels: y, T r, ?T 1, ^ v. 

■N ^ -S •S 

a. The name given to this class of sounds by the Hindu grammarians is 
antahstha standing between — cither from their character as utterances 
intermediate between vowel and consonant, or (more probably) from the cir¬ 
cumstance of their being placed between the mutes and spirants in the arrange¬ 
ment of the consonants. 

b. The seraivowela are clearly akin with the several mute series 
in their physical character, and they are classified along with those 
series — though not without some discordances of view — by the 
Hindu grammarians. They arc said to be produced with the organs 
slightly in contact .i^atsppft*^, > or in imperfect contact (dubapp^^a). 

52. The X r is clearly shown by its influence in the 
euphonic processes of the language to be a lingual sound, 
or one made with the tip of the tongue turned up into 
the dome of the palate. It thus resembles the English 
smooth r, and, like this, seems to have been untrilled. 
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a. The Panluean Bcheme reckons r as a lingual. None of the Pratifakb- 
yas, however, does so; nor are they entirely consistent with one another in its 
description. For the most part, they deflne it as made at ‘‘the roots of the 
teeth”. This would give it a position like that of the vibrated r; bat no au> 
tborlty bints at a vibration as belonging to it. 

b. In point of frequency, r stands very high on the list of con¬ 
sonants; it is nearly equal with v, n, m, and y, and only exceeded 
by t. 

63. Tlie ^1 is a. sound of dental position, and is so 
defined and classed by all the native authorities. 

a. The peculiar character of an f>sounil, as involving expulsion at the 
side of the tongue along with contact at its tip, is not noticed by any Hindu 
pboiietist. 

b. The semivowels r and 1 are very widely iiitercLaiigeable in Sanskrit, 
both in roots and in suffixes, and even In prefixes: there are fow roots contain¬ 
ing a 1 which do not show also forms with r; words written with the one 
letter arc found in other texts, or in other parts of the samoutext, written with 
the other. In the later periods of the language they are more separated, and the 
1 becomes decidedly more frequent, though always much rarer than the r (only 
as 1 to 7 or 8 or 10). 

64. Some of the Vedic texts have another f-sound, written with 

a slightly diiTerent character (it is given at the end of the alphabet, 
6j, which is substituted fur a lingual d die same followed 

by b for a i^) when occurring bettvecn two vowels. It is, then, 
doubtless a lingual /, one made by brcacii at the side of the tongue) 
of the lingual instead of the dental niutu-closure. 

r*v r ^ 

a. Examples arc: lie, for icle, but ^ idya; 

milhu^e, for ifpST mldhuse, but jfT^PT midhvfin. It is especially 

w '4 -V 

ill the Kig-Voda and its auxiliary literature that this substitution is usual. 

56. The in Sanskrit, as in other languages gene¬ 
rally, stands in the closest relationship with the vowel ^ i 
(short or long); the two exchange with one another in 
cases innumerable. 

a. And in the Yeda (^as the metre shows) an i is very often to be read 
where, in conformity with the rules of the later Sanskrit euphony, a y is writ¬ 
ten. Thus, the final i-vowel of a word remains i before an initial vowel; that 
of a stem maintains itself unchanged before an ending; and an ending of deri¬ 
vation — as ya, tya — has 1 instead, of y. Such cases will be noticed in 
more detail later. The constancy of the phenomenon in certain words and 
classes of words shows that this was no merely optional interchange. Very 
probably, the Sanskrit y had everywhere more of an i-character than belongs 
to the corresponding European sound. 
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66. The y is by its physical character a palatal utterance; aud 
it is classed as a palatal semiYOwel by the Hindu phonetists. It is 
one of the most common of Sanskrit sounds. 

67. The is pronounced as English or French v 
(German w) by the modem Hindus — except when pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant in the same syllable, in which cose 
it has rather the sound of English w; and European scho¬ 
lars follow the same practice (with or without the same 
exception). 

a* By its whole treatment in the euphony of the language, 
however, the v stands related to an ti-vowel precisely as y to an 
t^vowel. It is| then, a v only according to the original Roman value 
of that letter — that is to say, a m-sound in the English sense; 
though (as was stated above for the y) it may well have been less 
markedly separated from u than English or more like French ou in 
out etc. But, as the original tn has in most European languages been 
changed to v (English), so also in India, and that from a very early 
time; the Paninean scheme and two of the Pratigakhyas (VPr. and 
TPr.} distinctly define the sound as made between the upper teeth 
and the lower lip — which, of course, identifies it with the ordinary 
modem u-sound. As a matter of practice, the usual pronunciation 
need not be seriously objected to; yet the student should not fail 
to note that the rules of Sanskrit euphony aud the name of *'semi- 
vowel” have no application except to a u^-sound in the English sense: 
a o-sound (German w) is no semivowel, but a spirant, standing on 
the same articulate stage with the English tA-sounds and the /. 

68. The V is classed as a labial semivowel by the Hindu phonet- 
ical authorities. It has a somewhat greater frequency than the y, 

a. In the Veda, under the same circumstances as the y (above, 65 a). 
V is to be read as a vowel, u. 

b. As to the Interchange of v and b, see above, 50 a. 

69. Spirants. Under the name u^man (literally /teaf, 
steam, Jlatus), which is usually and well represented by 
spirant, some of the Hindu authorities include all the 
remaining sounds of the alphabet; others apply the term 
only to the three sibilants and the aspiration — to which 
it will here also he restricted. 

a. The term is not found in the Paninean scheme; by different trea¬ 
tises the guttural and iabial breathings, these and the viaarga, or all these 
and anuavSra, are also (In addition to the sibilants and h) called dfman 
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(see APr. i. 31 note). The organs of utterance are deacrlbed aa being In 
the position of the mnte-scrics to which each spirant belongs respectively, 
but unclosed, or unclosed in the middle. 

60. The iT^s. Of the three sibilants, or surd spirants, 
this is the one of plainest and least questioned character: 
it is the ordinary European s — a hiss expelled between 
the tongue and the roof of the mouth directly behind the 
upper front teeth. 

a. It is, then, dental, as it is classed by all the Hindu author¬ 
ities. Notwithstanding the great losses which it suffers in Sanskrit 
euphony, by conversion to the other sibilants, to r, to visarga, etc., 
it is still very high among the consonants in the order of frequency, 
or considerably more common than both the other two sibilants 
together. 

61. The As to the character of this sibilant, also, 
there is no ground for real question: it is the one produced 
ill the lingual position, or with the tip of the tongue re¬ 
verted into the dome of the palate. It is, then, a kind of 
^//-sound; and by European Sanskritists it is pronounced 
as an ordinary a/i (French cA, German sch), no attempt 
being made (any more than in tlie case of the other lingual 
sounds: 45) to give it its proper lingual quality. 

a. Its lingual characU'r is shown by its whole euphonic influence, 
and it is described and classed as liugnal by all the Hindu anthor* 
ities .the APr. adds, i. 2.3, that the tongue in its utterance is trough- 
shaped:. In its audible quality, it is a s/t-sonnd rather than a s*gonnd; 
and, in the considerable variety of sibilant-utterance, even in the 
same community, it may coincide with the ah of some among 
ourselves. Yet the general and normal ah is palatal (see below, 63 ; 
and therefore the sign 9 , marked in accordance with the other lin¬ 
gual letters, is the only unexceptionable transliteration for the Hindu 
character. 

b. In modern pronunciation in India, 9 is much confounded with kh; 
and the manuscripts are apt to exchange the characters. Some later gram¬ 
matical treatises, too, take note of the relationship. 

^ 62. This sibilant (as was noticed above, 46, and will be more 
particularly explained below, 180 flf.) is no original sound, but a 
product of the lingualization of a under certain euphonic conditions. 
The exceptions are extremely few {9 out of 145 noted occurrences: 

76 , and of a purely sporadic character. The Big-Veda has (apart 
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from y sah, 162 b} only twelve words which show a 9 under other 
conditions. 

a. The final 9 of a root has In some cases attained a more indepen¬ 
dent Taloe, and does not revert to 8 when the euphonic conditions are 
removed, but shows anomalous forms (226—6). 

63. The 57 ^ 9 . This sibilant is by all the native author¬ 
ities classed and described as palatal, nor is there any¬ 
thing in its history or its euphonic treatment to cast doubt 
on its character as such. It is, then, made with the flat 
of the tongue against the forward part of the [lalatal arch 

— that is to say, it is the usual and normal s^-sound. l?y 
European scholars it is variously pronounced — more often, 
perhaps, as s than as sh. 

a. The t «'0 s/t-sounds, s and 9 , are made in the same part of the 
mouth (the 9 probably rather further back), but with a different part of 
the tongue; and they are doubtless not more unlike than, for example, the 
two f-sounds, written \ and t; and it would be not less proper to pro¬ 
nounce them both as one ah than to pronounce the linguals and dentals 
alike. To neglect the difference of a and 9 is much less to be approved. 
The very near relationship of 9 and 9 is attested by their euphonic treat¬ 
ment, which is to a considerable extent the same, and by their not Infre¬ 
quent confusion by the writers of manuscripts. 

64. As was mentioned .ibove (41}, the 9 , like c, comes from 
the corruption of an original k-sound, by loss of mute - contact as 
well as forward shift of the point of production. In virtue of this 
derivation, it sometimes (though less often than c) '^reverts" to 
k — that is, the original k appears instead of it (43); while, on the 
other hand, as a sA-soimd, it is to a certain extent convertible to 9 . 
In point of frequency, it slightly exceeds the latter. 

66. The remaining spirant, ^ h, is ordinarily pronounced 
like the usual European surd aspiration h. 

a. This is not, however, its real character. It is defined by all the native 
authorities as not a surd element, but a sonant (or else an utterance Inter¬ 
mediate between the two); and its whole value in the euphony of the lan¬ 
guage is that of a sonant; but what is its precise value is very hard to 
say. The Paninoau scheme ranks it as guttural, as it does also a: this 
means nothing. The Pratifakhyas bring it Into no relation with the guttu¬ 
ral elass; one of them quotes the opinion of some authorities that *‘lt has 
the same position with the beginning of the following vowel” (TPr. II. 47) 

— which so far Identifies it with our h. There is nothing in its euphonic 
iiiftiience to mark it as retaining any trace of gutturally articulated character. 
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By Eome of the uative phonetists it is ideiitifled with the aspiration of the 
sonant aspirates — with the element by whkh. for example, gh differs 
from g. This view is supported by the derivation of h from the aspirates 
(next paragraph), by that of 1+h from tjlh (64), and by the treatment of 
initial h after a Qnal mute (163). 

00 . The h, ns already noticed, is not an original sound, but 
conies in nearly ail cases from an older gh for the few instances of 
its derivation from dh and bh. see below, 223g'. It is a vastly more 
frequent sound than the unchanged gh namely, as 7 to 1): more fre¬ 
quent. indeed, than any of the guttural mutes except k. It appears, 
like j 210), to include in itself two stages of corruption of gh; one 
corresponding with that of k to c, the other with that of k to q; 
see below, 223, for the roots belonging to the two classes respect¬ 
ively. Like the other sounds of guttural derivation, it sometimes 
exhibits “reversion’ ,43 to it.s original. 

67. The : or visarga (visarjaniya, as it is uniformly 

called by the Pruticakhvas and by Paniiii. probably as be- 
longitiff to the end of a syllable), appears to be merely a surd 
breathing, a final /f-sonnd (in the European sense of /i). 
uttered in the articulating position of the preceding vowel. 

a. One Pratn.akhya (Tl’r. ii. 4?^) ^dves je.st tlii.s l.ist deficriptioii of it. 
It is by various authorities classed with h, or with h .mil a: all of them 
are alike sounds in whose iitter.ancit the nionth-org.ans have no di finite 
shapin>; action. 

68 . The visarga is not original, hut always only a substitute 
for final s or r, neither of which is allowed to maintain itself unchan¬ 
ged 170 ff.'. It is a comparatively recent member of the alphabetic 
system; the other eu])honic changes of final s and r have not passed 
through visarga as an interincdiato stage. And the Hindu aiitiioriries 
are considerably discordant with one sinollier as to how’ far h is a 
necessary substitnle, and how far a permitted one, alternative with 
a sibilant, before a following initial surd- 

69. Before a surd guttural or labial, respectively, some of the 
native authorities permit, while others require, conversion of final 8 
or r into the so-callcd jihvamuliya and upadhmaniya spirants. It 
may be fairly questioned, perhaps, whether these two sounds are net 
pure grammatical abstractions, devised (like the long 1-voweI: 23a 
in order to round out the alphabet to gre.ater symmetry. At any 
rate, both manuscripts and printed texts in general make no account 
of them. Whatever individual character they may have must be, 
it would seem, in the direction of the (German) ch- and /-sounds. 
When written at all, they .".re wont to be transliterated by x T*- 
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70. The - anusv&ra, n or m, is a nasal sound lacking^ 
that closure of the organs which is required to make a 
nasal mute or contact-sound (36); in its utterance there is 
nasal resonance alon" with sf»me degree of openness of the 
mouth. 

71« There is discordance of opinion among both the Hindu phonetists 
and their modern European successors respecting the real character of this 
clement; hence a little detail is necessary here with regard to its occur¬ 
rence and their views of it. 

a. Certain nasals in Sanskrit are of servile character, always to be 
assimilated to a following consonant, of whatever character that may be. 
•Such are final m in sentence-combination (213), the penultimate nasal of 
a root, and a nasal of increment (265) in general. If one of these nasals 
stands before a contact-letter or mute, it becomes a nasal mute correspon¬ 
ding to the latter — that is, a na>al utterance in the same position of the 
mouth-organs which gives the succeeding mute. If, on the other hand, the 
following consonant does not involve a contact (being a semivowel or spi¬ 
rant), the nasal element is also without contact: it is a nasal utterance 
with unclosed mouth-organs. The question is, now, whether this nasal 
ntteran<:e becomes merely a nasal infection of the preceding vowel, turning 
it into a nasal vowel (as in French on, en, un. etc., by reason of a similar 
lo5S of a nasal mute); or whether it is an element of more individual 
character, having place between the vowel and the consonant; or, once 
more, whether it is sometimes the one thing and sometimes the other. 
The opinions of the Prati;;ak}iyas and Pdnini are briefly as follows: 

b. The Atharva-Praticakliya holds that the result is everywhere a 
nasalized vowel, except when n or m is assimilated to a following 1; in 
that case, the n or m becomes a nasal 1: that is, the nasal utterance is 
made in the l-positlon, and has a perceptible 1-character. 

c. The other Prati^akhyas teach a similar conversion into a nasal 
counterpart to the semivowel, or a insal semivowel, before y and 1 and v 
(not before r also). In most of the other cases where the Atharva-Prati- 
cakhya acknowledges a nasal vowel — namely, before r and the spirants 
— the others teach the intervention after the vowel of a diBtiiict nasal 
flcnicut, called the anusvara nfter-tone. 

d. Of the nature of this nasal afterpiece to the vowel no intelligibly 
clear account is given. It is said (HPr.) to be either vowel or cousonaiit; 
it is declared (PPr., YPr.) to be made with the nose alone, or (TPr.) to 
be nasal like the nasal mutes; it is held by some (KPr.) to be the sonant 
tone of the nasal mutes; in its form. tion, as in that of vowel and spirant, 
there is (RPr.) no contact. As to its quantity, see further on. 

e. There are, however, certain cases and classes of cases where these 
other authorities also acknowledge a nasal vowel. So, especially, .wherever 
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a final n is treated (208—8) aa if it were ns (iits historically older form); 
and also in a small number of specified words. They also mention the 
doctrine of nasal vowel instead of anaswfira ss held by some (and TPr. 
is uncertain and inconsistent in its choice between the one and the other). 

f. In Paniiii, finally, the prevailing doctrine is that of anusvira 
everywhere; and it is even allowed in many cases where the Praticakh- 
yas prescribe only a nasal mute. But a nasal semivowel is also allowed 
Instead before a semivowel, and a nasal vowel is allowed in the eases (men- 
tioned above) where some of the Priticlkhyas require it by exception. 

g. It is evidently a fair questiou whether this discordance and uncer¬ 
tainty of the Hindu plionetists is owing'to a real difference of utterance 
in different classes of cases and in different localities, -.or whether to a 
different scholastic analysis of what is really everywhere the same utterance. 
If anuavfira is a nasal element following the vowel, it cannot well be any 
thing but either a prolongation of the same vowel-sound with nasality added, 
or a nasalized bit of neutral-vowel sound (in the latter case, however, the 
altering influetuo of an i or u-vowel on a following B ought to be preven¬ 
ted, which is not the case: see 183 . 

72.. The aBsiiniktcd nasal dement, whether viewed as nusalixed 
vowel, nasal semivowel, or independent anuBv&ra, has the value of 
something added, in making a heavy syllable, or length by position (70;. 

a. The Prativakhyas (VPr., ItPr.) give determinations of the quantity 
of the anUBV&ra combining with a short and with a long vowel respect¬ 
ively to make a long syllable. 

73. a. Two different signs, i and are found in the manu¬ 
scripts, indicating the nasal sound here treated of. Usually they are 
written above the syllable, and there they seem most naturally ta 
imply a nasal affection of the vowel of the syllable, a nasal (anunftsika) 
vowel Hence some texts (Sama- and Yajur-Vedas), when they mean 
a real anusvara, bring one of the signs down into the ordinary con¬ 
sonant-place; but the usage is not general. As between the two 
signs, some manuscripts employ, or tend to employ, the T where a 
nasalized (anunftsika) vowel is to be recognized, and elsewhere the 
I; and this distinction is consistently observed in many European 
printed texts; and the former is called the anunftsika sign: but the 
two are doubtless originally and properly equivalent. 

b. It is a very common custom of the manuscripts to write the 
anusv&ra-sign for any nasal following the vowel of a syllable, either 
before another consonant or as final (not before a vowel', without 
any reference to whether it is to be pronounced ns nasal mute, nasal 
semivowel, or anusvftra. Some printed texts follow this slovenly and 
nndesiiable habit; but most write a nasal mute whenever it is to be 
pronounced — excepting where it is an assimilated m '213, 
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o. It is convenient also in transliteration to distinguish the as- 
similatod xn by a special sign, lii, from the anusv&ra of more inde¬ 
pendent origin, and this method will be followed in the present 
work. 

74. This is the whole system of sounds recognised by the written 
character; for certain other transitional sounds, more or less widely 
recognised in the theories of the Hindu phonetists, see below, 230. 

76. The whole spoken alphabet, then, may be arranged 
in the following manner, in order to show, so far as is pos¬ 
sible in a single scheme, the relations and important classi- 
Rcations of its various members: 

a, a 

8-10 




V ov 

^ Vowels 

1» i 

r. r 

1 u, u 



.:•! .Ml 

• 01 3.€i •;:] 



r 

1 V 

Semivowels 


5-o:i 

4>ft9 


ii 


m 

Nasals 

•31 


4 31 



Anusvara 


Surd 


Aspiration 

Visarga 

Sibilants 


Son. 

Surd 


gh 

jh 

4h 


• Ll 

bJ 


j 



.94 


kh 

ch 

.17 

th 

• Cii 


c 

% 


l.w 


Gutt. 

Pal. 

Line 


dh 

bh asp. 


b unasp, 


.4S 

til 

ph asp. 


•03 

t 

p unasp. 


V.4'i 

Doi»t. 

Lab. 


^Mutes 


a. The figures set under the characters give the average per¬ 
centage of frequency of each sound, found by counting the number 
of times which it occurred in an aggregate of 10,000 sounds of con¬ 
tinuous text, in ten different passages, of 1,000 sounds each, selected 
from different epochs of the literature: namely, two from the Rig-Veda, 
one from the Atharva-Veda, two from different Brahraanas, and one 
esich from Mann, Bhagavad - Gita, ^'akimtala, IlitopadcQa, and Vasa- 
vadatta ,J.A.O.S., vol. X., p. cl . 
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III. Quantity of sounds and syllables. 

70. The Hindu grammarians take the pains to define 
the quantity of a consonant (Yvithout distinction among 
consonants of different classes' as half that of a short voYvel. 

77. They also define the quantity of a long (dirgha] 
voYY'cl or diphthong as twice that of a short (hrasva) voyy-cI — 
making no distinction in this respect between the guna- 
aud the vpddhi-diplithongs. 

78. Hcsides these tYvo vowel-quantities, the Hindus 
acknowledge a third, called pluta (literally swinitning), 
or protracted, and having three moras or thtee times the 
quantity of a short vowel. A protracted vowel is marked 
by a folloYving figure : thus, aj. 

a. The protracted vowels arc practically of rare occurrence (ii: 
RV., three cases; in AV., fifteen; in the Brahmana literature, deci¬ 
dedly more frequent;. They are used in cases of questioning, espe¬ 
cially of a balancing between two alternatives, and also of culling 
to a distance or urgently. The protraction i.s of the last syllable in 
a word, or in a uhole phrase; and the protracted syllable has usually 
the acute tone, in addition to any other accent the word may have; 
sometimes it takes also anusv&ra, or is made nasal. 

b. E.xainplcs arc: adhah avid asijd upari avid aai^t (KV^) 
was it, forsooth, below? was it, forsooth, above? idam bhQya i ida:im 
{ti (AV.) saying, is this more, or is that? %na3i patnivath aomam 
piba (TS.) O Agni! thou with thy spouse! drink the soma. 

C. A diphthong is protracted by prolongation of its first or a-elemeiit: 
thus, e to aii, o to aJU. 

d. The sign of protraction is also sometimes written as the result of 
accentual combination, when so-called kampa occurs: see below, 90 c, d. 

79. For metrical purposes, syllables (not voYvels) are 
distinguished by the gTammariaiis as heavy (guru or light 
(laghu). A syllable is heavy if its vowel is long, or short 
and folloYved by more than one consonant ('long by po¬ 
sition”). Anusvara and visarga count as full consonnnts in 
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making a heavy syllable. The last syllable of a pftda (pri¬ 
mary division of a verse) is ^reckoned as either heavy or 
light. 

a. The distinction in terms between the difTerence of long and short 
ill Towel-Boand and that of heavy and light in syllable-constrnc(ion is vain- 
able, and should be observed. 


IV. Accent. 

80. The phenomena of accent are, by the Hindu gram¬ 
marians of all ages alike, described and treated as depend¬ 
ing on a variation. of tone or pitch; of any difference of 
stress involved, they make no account. 

81. The primary tones (svara) or accent-pitehes ar<; 
two: a higher (udStts raised), or acute; and a lotver 
(anudStta not raised), or grave. A third (called svarita: 
a term of doubtful meaning) is always of secondary origin, 
being (when not enclitic; see below, 8B) the result of actual 
combination of an acute vowel and-, a following grave vowel 
into one syllable. It is also uniformly defined as comjpound 
in pitch*, a union of higher and lower tone within the 
limits of a single syllable.* It is thus identical in ptiysical 
character with the Greek and Latin circumflex, and fully 
entitled to be called by the same name. 

82. Strictly, therefore, there is bnt one distinction of tone in 
the Sanskrit accentual system, as described by the native grammarians 
and marked in the written texts: the accented syllable is raised in tone 
above the unaccented; while then further, in certain cases of the 
fusion of an accented and an unaccented element into one syllable, 
that syllable retains the compounded tone of both elements. 

88. The Bvarita or circumflex is only rarely found on a pure 
long vowel or diphthong, but almost always on a syllable in which 
a vow'el, short or long, is preceded by a y or v representing an ori¬ 
ginally acute i- or u-vowel. 

a. In transliteration, in this work, the ud&tta or acute will be 
marked with the ordinary sign of acute, and the svarita or circum¬ 
flex (as being a downward slide of the voice forward) with what is 
usually called the grave accent; thus, a, acutCj ykorva, circumflex. 
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84. The Pratl^akhyas distinguish and name separately the circum- 
flexed tones arising by diflerent processes of combination; thus, the circum¬ 
flex is called 

a. Kfftipra (quick/, vrhen an acute i or u-vowel (short or lung) 
is converted into y or v before a dissimilar vowel of gra\u tone: thus, 
vylipta from vi-apta, apsvantar from apsu antar. 

b. Jfitya (nutice) or nitya (own), when the same combiaatiun 
lies further back, in the niakc-up of a stem or form, and so is constant, 
or belongs to the word in all circumstances of its occurrence; thus, kva 
(from kua), Bvar (suar), nyak (niak), budhnya (budhxifa)* kany^i 
(kan{&), nadyas (nadl-as), tanva (tand-I). 

C. The words of both the above classes are In the Veda, in the great i.ia- 
jority of cases, to be read with restoration of the acute vowel as a .separate 
syllable: thus, apsu antar, sdar, nadias, etc. In some texts, part of 
them are written correspondingly; thus, suvar, tanuva, budhnfya. 

d. Fra^li^^a, when the acute and grave vowels arc of such i*hara< - 
tcr that they arc fused into a long vowel or diphthong (128 c) : thus 
divi 'va (ItV. AV. etc.), from divf iva; sudg;ata (TS.), from Bti-ud- 
gata; nai Va *9nxyat (VP )- frinn na eva a^niyat. 

e. Abhinibita, when ait initial gr’i\f a is absorbed by a final acute 
e or 6 (136 ah thu*, te ‘bruvan, from te abruvan; bo 'bravlt, from 
80 abravit. 

85. l>ut further, the Ifiiidu granuuiiriuiis agree in de¬ 
claring the (naturally grave) syllable following an acute, 
whether in the same or in aiiotlier word, to be svarita or 
circumflex — unless, indeed, it _he itself followed by an 
acute or circumflex; in which case it retains its grave tone. 
This is ciilled by Kuropean scholars the enclitic or depend¬ 
ent circumflex. 

a. Thus, in tena and te ca, the syllable na and word ca are 
regarded and marked as circumflex: but in tena te and te ca svar 
they are grave. 

b. This seems to mean that the voice, which is borne up at tbe 
higher pitch to the end of the acute syllabic, does not ordinarily drop to 
grave pitch by an instantaneous movement, but descends by a more or Kss 
perceptible slide in tbe course of the following syllable. No Hindu author- 
ity suggests the theory of a middle or intermediate tone for the encIitU. 
any more than for the independent circumflex. For tbe most part, the twi 
are identified with one another, in treatment and designation. The encli¬ 
tic circumflex is likewise divided into a number of sub-Narleties. wit! 
different names; they are of too little consequence to be worth reporting. 
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80. The essential difference of the two kinds of circmuilcx is 
shown clearly enough by these facts: 1. the independent circumflex 
takes the place of the acute as the proper accent of a word, while 
the enclitic is the mere shadow following an acute, and following it 
in another word precisely as in the same word; 2. the independent 
circumflex maintains its character in all situations, while the enclitic 
before a following circumflex or acute loses its circumflex character, 
and becomes grave; moreover, 3. in many of the systems of marking 
accent (below, 88), the two are quite differently indicated. 

87. The accentuation is marked in manuscripts only of the 
older literature: namely, in the primary Yedic texts, or sathhitas, 
in two of the Brahinanas (Taittiiiya and ^'atapatha), in the Tilittiriya- 
Aranyaka, in certain passages of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, and in the 
Suparnadhyaya. There are a number of methods of writing accent, 
more or less diflereut from one another; the one found in manu¬ 
scripts of the Kig-Veda, which is most widely known, and of which 
most of the others arc only slight modifications, is as follows. 

a. The acute syllable is left unmarked; the circumflex, whether 
independent or enclitic, has a short perpendicular stroke above; and 
the grave next preceding an acute or independent) circumflex has a 
short horizontal stroke below. Tints, 

I _I I 

agnim; ilc.jiri juhoti; rT'^'l tanva; IFT kva. 

- •v 

b. But the introductory grave stroke below cannot be given if an 
acute syllable is initial; hence an unmarked syllabic at the beginning 
of a word is to be understood as acute; and hence also, if several 
grave syllables precede an acute at the beginning of a sentence, they 
must all alike have the grave sign. Tims, 

Indrah; ^ te; karisyasi; tuvijata. 

c. All the grave syllables, however, which follow a marked cir¬ 
cumflex are left unmarked, until the occiuTcncc of another accented 
.syllable causes the one which precedes it to take tho preparatory 
stroke below. Thus, 

Budycikasariidrk; 

. I 

but ItmH^sudfqlkasamdrg gavam. 

d. If an independent circumflex be followed by an acute (or by 
another independent circumflex], a figure 1 is set after tho former 
circumflcxcd vowel if it be short, or a figure 3 if it be long, and 
the signs of accent are applied as in the following examples: 

I apsv aintah (from apsa anta^); 
rayo i vanih from ray6 avanih . 
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The rationale of this mode of designation is not vrell understood; the 
Pratlcakhyas give no account of it. In the scholastic utterance of the syl¬ 
lable so designated Is made a peculiar quarer or roulade of the voice, 
called kampa or vikampana. 

e. The accent-marks are written with red ink in the manuscripts, 
being added after the text is written, and perhaps often by another hand. 

88 a. Nearly accordant with this, the Rig-Veda method of designa¬ 
ting accent, are the methods employed in the manuscripts of the Atharva- 
Veda, of the Yajasancyi-Samhita, and of the Taittiriya-SamLita, Brahmana. 
and Aranyaka. Their differences from it are of trifling importance, consis¬ 
ting mainly In peculiar ways of marking the circumflex that precedes an 
acute (87 d). In some manuscripts of the Atharva-Veda, the accent- 
marks are dots instead of strokes, and that for the circumflex is made with¬ 
in the syllable instead of above it. 

b. In most manuscripts of the Maltrayam-Sanihita, the acute syl¬ 
lable itself, besides its surroundings, is marked — namely, by a perpendi¬ 
cular stroke above the syllable (like that of the ordinary circumflex in the 
RV. method). The independent circumflex has a hook beneath the .syl¬ 
lable, and the circumflex before an acute (87 d) is denoted simply by a 
figure 3, standing before instead of after the circumflexed syllabic. 

c. The (^'atapatha - Brahmana uses only a single accent-sign, the 
horizontal stroke beneath the syllable (like the mark for grave in UV.). 
This is put under an acute, or, if two or more acutes immediately follow 
one another, only under the last of them. To mark an independent circum¬ 
flex, it is put under the preceding syllabic. The method is an imperfect 
one, allowing many ambiguities. 

d. The Sama-Veda method is the most intricate of all. It has a du/.on 
different signs, consisting of figures, or of figures and letters combined, all placed 
above the syllables, and varying according both to the accentual character 
of the syllable and to its surroundings. Its origin is obscure; if any¬ 
thing more is indicated by It than by the other simpler systems, the fact 
has not been demonstrated. 

89. In this work, as cveiytbing given in the devanfigari char¬ 
acters is also given in transliteration, it will in general bo unneces¬ 
sary to mark the accent except in the transliterated form; where, 
however, the case is otherwise, there will be adopted the method 
of marking only the really accented syllables, the acute and the inde- 
>pendent circumflex: the latter by the usual svarita-sign, the former by 
a small u (for ud&tta) above the syllable: thus, 

T V-s > I 

indra» 5in agne, Fcr|^ avar, nadyas. 

a. These being given, everything else which the Hindu theory recog¬ 
nizes as dependent on and accompanying them can readily be understood 
as implied. 
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80. Thu theor-' of the Senskrlt accent, as here given (a consistent 
and intelligible body of phenomena), has been overlaid by the Hindu theo> 
rists, especially of the Pritifakbyas, with a nnmber of added Thatnres, of 
a much more questionable character. Thus: 

a. The unmarked grave syllables following a circnmflex (either at the 
end of a sentence, or till the near approach of another acute) are .declared 
to have the same high tone with the (also unmarked) acute. They are 
called pxmeaya or pracita (aeeumulaUd: because'liable to occur In an 
indefinite series of successive Fyllables). 

b. The circumflex, whether independent or enclitic, is declared to 
begin on a higher pitch than acute, and to descend to acute pitch in ordi¬ 
nary cases: the concluding Instant of it being brought down to grave pitch, 
however, in the case of an independent circumflex which is immediately 
followed by another ascent of the voice to higher pitch, in acute or inde¬ 
pendent circiim*<ex (a kainpa syllable: 87 d). 

C. Panini gives the ambiguous name of eka^ruti (monotone) to the 
pracita syllables, and says nothing of the uplifting of the circnmflex to 
a higher plane; he teaches, however, a depression below the grave pitch 
for the marked grave syllable before acute or circumflex, calling it aanaa- 
titra (otherwise anudftttatara). 

91. The systi-m of accentuation as marked in the Yedic texts appears 
to have assumed in the traditional recitation of the Brahmaiiic schools 
a peculiar and artificial form, in which the designated syllables, grave and 
circumflex (equally the enclitic and the independent circumflex), have ac¬ 
quired a conspicuous value, while the undesignated, the acute, has sunk 
into insignificance. 

82. The Sunskiit accent taught in the native grammars and 
represented by the accentuated texts is essentially a system of word- 
accent only. No general attempt is made (any more than in the 
Greek system] to dchae or mark a sentence-accent, tite effect of the 
emphasis and modulation of the sentence in modifying the indepen¬ 
dent accent of individual words. The only approach to it is seen 
in the treatment of vocatives and personal verb-forms. 

a. A vocative is usually without accent except at the begintiing 
of a sentence r foe. further details, see 314. 

b. A personal verb-form is usually accentless in an independent 
clause, except when standing at the beginning of the clause: for 
further details, sec 591 ft'. 

83. Certain other words also arc, usually or always, witl:out 
accent. 

a. The particles ca, vft, u, sma, iva, old, avid, ha, and the Vedlc 
kam (or k&m), gha, bhala, aamaha, im, aim, are always without 
accent; also yathft in RV. (sometimea also elsewhere) in the sense of Iva, 
at the end of a pftda or verse-division. 
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b. The seme is trae of certain pronoans and pronominal sterna: m&, 
me. nfta. nae, tvft. te. vftm. vaa (491 b), ena (600), tva (603b), 
sama (613c). 

^ c. The cases of the pronominal stem a are sometimes accented and 
sometimes accentless (608). 

d. An accentleas word ia not allowed to stand at the beginning 
of a sentence; also not of a pftda or primary division of a verse; a 
pftda is, in all matters relating to accentuation, treated like an inde¬ 
pendent sentence. 

94. Some w'ords have more than a single accented syllable. 
.Such are: 

a. Certain dual copulative compounds in the Veda (see 1266), as 
mitravarunft, dyavftppthivT. Also, a few other Yedic compounds 
(acc 1267d), as bfhasp&ti, tdnun&p&t. 

b. In a few cases, the further compounds and derivatives of such 
compounds, as dyavaprthivivant, bthaspAtipranutta. 

c. Infinitive datives in tuvaf (ace 872 a), as* etav&£. Apabhar- 
tavai. 

d. A word naturally barytone, but having its flual syllable protracted 
(sec 78a). 

e. The particle vavA (in the llrahmanas). 

95. On the place of the accented syllable in a Sans¬ 
krit word there is no restriction whatever depending upon 
cither the number oj the quantity of the preceding or 
following syllables. The accent rests where the rules of 
inflection or derivation or composition place it, without 
regard to any thing else. 

a. Thus, indre, agnau, indrena, agnina, agninam, bfihucyuta. 
Anapacyuta. parjAnyajinvita. abhimati^iJiA, Anabhimlatavarna. 
abhicasticatana, hiranyava 9 lmattama, catu 9 catvarin 9 adak 9 ara. 

96. Since the accent is marked only in the older litera¬ 
ture, and the statements of the grammarians, with the 
deduced rules of accentuation, are far from being sufficient 
to settle all cases, tlie place of the stress of voice for a 
considerable part of the vocabulary is undetermined. Hence 
it is a general habit with European scholars to pronounce 
Sanskrit words according to the rules of the Latin accent. 

Whitney, Uraminar. 2. ed. 3 
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97. In this work, the accent of each word and form will in 
general be marked, so far as there is authority determining its place 
and character. Where specific words and forms are quoted, they 
will only be so far accentuated as they are found with accent in 
accentuated texts. 


CHAPTER III. 


RULES OF EUPHONIC COMBINATION. 

Introductory. 

88. The words in Sanskrit, as in the other languages related 
with it, are in great part analysable into roots, suffixes of derivation, 
and endings of inflection, these last being added mostly to stems 
containing suffixes, but also sometimes directly to roots. 

a. Theie are, of couiae, a certain number of unlnfleoted words — 
Indeolinables, particles; and also not a few that are Incapable of analysis. 

89. The Sanskrit, indeed, possesses an exceptionally analysable 
character; its formative processes are more regular and transparent 
than those of any other Indo-European tongue. Hence the prevailing 
method of the Hindu native science of grammar, which sets up a cer¬ 
tain body of roots, and prescribes the processes by which these may 
be made stems and words, giving the various added elements, and 
laying down the rules by which their combination is effected. And 
the same general method is, for like reason, followed also by European 
grammarians. 

100. The euphonic laws, accordingly, which govern the com¬ 
bination of suffix or of ending with root or stem, possess a high 
practical importance, and require to be laid down in preparation for 
the topics of declension and conjugation. 

101. Moreover, the formation of compounds, by joining two 
or more simple stems, is extremely frequent in Sanskrit ; and this 
kind of combination has its own peculiar euphonic rules. And once 
more, in the form of the language as handed down to us by its lite¬ 
rature, the words composing a sentence or paragraph are adapted to 
and combined with one another by nearly the same rules which govern 
the making of compounds; so that it is impossible to take apart and 
understand a Sanskrit sentence without knowing those rules. Hence 
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an increased degree of practical importance belonging to the subject 
of euphonic combination. 

a. This euphonic Interdependence of the words of a sentence is un¬ 
known to any other language in anything like the same degree; and it 
cannot hut he suspected of being at least in part artlflclal, implying an 
erection into necessary and invariable rules of what in the living language 
were only optional practices. This is strongly indicated, indeed, by the 
evidence of the older dialect of the Vedas and of the derived Prakritic 
dialects, in both of which some of the rules (especially that as to the hia¬ 
tus; see 113) are often violated. 

102. The roots which are authenticated by their occurrence in 
the literary monuments of the language, earlier and later, number 
between eight and nine hundred. About half of these belong fully 
to the language throughout its whole history; some (about a hund¬ 
red and fifty) are limited to the earlier or pre-classical period; 
some, again [over a hundred and twenty), make their first appear¬ 
ance in the later language. 

a. There are in this number roots of very diverse character. Those 

occurring only later are, at least in great part, presumably of secondary 

origin; and a certain number are even doubtless artificial, used once or 
twice because found in the root-lists of the Hindu grammarians (103). 
But also of the rest, some are plainly secondary, while others are ques¬ 
tionable; and not a few are variations or differeiitiated forms of one another. 
Thus, there are roots showing respectively r and 1, as rabh and labh, 
mruc and mluc, ksar and kfal; roots with and without a strengthen¬ 
ing nasal, as vaad and vad, mand and mad; roots in ft and in a nasal, 
as khft and khan, gft and gam, jft and jan; roots made by an added 

ft, as trft from tp, mnft from man, pea from bhas, yft from i; roots 

the product of reduplication, as Jake from ghas, dudh from dhu; roots 
with a final sibilant of formative origin, as bhaJk^ and bhikf from bhaj, 
nak; from nag, from 9ru, hfts from ha; root-forms held apart hy 

a well-established discordance of inflection and meaning, which yet are 
probably different sides of one root, as kpf drag and Iqpf plough, vid know 
and vid find, Vf encloat and iqp choose; and so on. In many such cases 
it is doubtful whether we ought to acknowledge two roots or only one; 
and no absolute rule of distinction can be laid down and maintained. 

103. The list of roots given by the Hindu grammarians contains 
about two thousand roots, without including all those which students of 
the language are compelled to recognize. Considerably more than half of 
this number, then, are unauthentieated by use; and although some of 
these may yet come to light, or may have existed without finding their 
way into any of the preserved literary documents, it is certain that most 
are fictitious: made in part for the explanation of words falsely described 
as their derivatives, but In the main for unknown and perhaps undiscover- 
able reasons. 
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a. The roots unsuthentlcated by traoetble use will be made no aceoont 
of In this grammar <— or, if noticed, will be apecilled as of that eharaeter. 

104. The forme of the roots ns here used will be found to 
differ in certain respects from those given by the native grammarians 
and adopted by some European works. Thus: 

a. Those roots of which the initial n and a are regnlarlj^ converted 
to 9 and 9 after certain prefixes are by the Hindu grammarians given as 
beginning with ^ and 9 ; no western authority follows this example. 

b. The Hindus classify as simple roots a number of derived stems; 
reduplicated ones, as didM, Jfigp. daiidrft; present-stems, as tirnu; 
and denominative stems, as avadhir, kumftr, aabbig, mantr, s&ntv, 
artb, and the like. These are in European works generally reduced to 
their true value. 

c. A number of roots ending in an ft which is irregularly treated 
in the present-system are written in the Hindu liste with diphthongs — 
e or ftl or O; here they will be regarded as &-roots (see 261). The o of 
such root-forms, especially, is purely arbitrary; no forms or dcrivativc.s 
made from the roots justify it. 

d. The roots showing interchangeably p and ir and ir or ur and 
dr (242) are written by the Hindus with p or with f, or with both. The 
p here also is only formal, intended to mark the roots as liable to certain 
modifications, since it nowhere shows itself in any form or derivative. >Soch 
roots will in this work be written with p. 

e. The roots, on the other hand, showing a variation between p and 
ar (rarely ra) as weak and strong forms will be here written with p, as by 
the native egrammarlans, although, many European authorities prefer the 
other or strong form. So long as we write the unstrengthened vowel in 
▼id and 91 , in mud and bhu, and their like, consistency seems to re¬ 
quire that we write it in btJ and kp also — in all cases alike, without 
reference to what may have been the mure original Indo-European form. 

106. In many cases of roots showing more than one form, the selec¬ 
tion of a representative form is a matter of comparative indifference. To 
deal with such cases according to their historical character is the part 
rather of an Indo-European comparative grammar than of a Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar. We must be content to accept as roots what elements seem to have 
on the whole that value In the existing condition of the language. 

100. Stems as well as roots have their variations of form (31 Ij. 
The Hindu grammarians usually give the weaker form as the normal 
one, and derive the other from it by a strengthening change; some 
European authorities do the same, while others prefer the contrary 
method; the choice is of unessential consequence, and may he deter¬ 
mined in any case by motives of convenience. 

107. We shall accordingly consider first of all, in the present 
chapter, the euphonic principles and laws which govern the combi- 
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nation of tho elements of words and of words as elements of the 
sentence; then will be taken np the subject of inflection, under the 
two heads of declension and conjugation; and an account of the 
classes of uninflected words will follow. 

a. The formation of conjugational stems (tense and mode-stems; 
also participles and inlinitive) will be taught, as is usual, in connec¬ 
tion with the processes of conjugational inflection; that of uninflected 
words, in connection with the various classes of those words. But 
the general subject of derivation, or the formation of declinable stems, 
will be taken up by itself later (chap. XVII.i; and it will be followed 
by an account of the formation of compound stems 'chap. XVIII.). 

108 . It is by no means to be expected of beginners 
in the language that they will attempt to master the rules 
of euphonic combination in a body, before going on to learn 
the paradigms of inflection. On the contrary, the leading 
paradigms of declension nuiy best be learned outright, 
without attention, or with only a minimum of attention, 
to euphonic rule. In taking up conjugation, however, it 
is practically, as well as theoretically, better to learn the 
forms as combinations of stem and ending, with atten¬ 
tion to such laws of combination as apply in the particular 
cases concerned. The rules of external combination, gov¬ 
erning the make-up of the sentence out of words, should 
be grappled with only when the student is prepared to begin 
the reading or the formation of sentences. 

Principles of Euphonic Combination. 

108 . The rules of combination (samdhi putting together) 
are in some respects different, according as they apply — 

a. to the internal make-up of a word, by the addition 
of derivative and inflectional endings to roots and stems; 

b. to the more external putting together of stems to 
make compound stems, and the yet looser and more acci¬ 
dental collocation of words in the sentence. 

c. Hence they are usually divided into rules of internal 
combination, and rules of external combination. 
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110. In both classes of cases, however, the general principles 
of combination are the same — and likewise, to a great extent, the 
specific rules. The differences depend in part on the occurrence or 
non-occurrence of certain combinations in the one class or the other; 
in part, on the difference of treatment of the same sound as final of 
a root or of an ending, the former being more persistent than the 
latter; in part, on the occurrence in external combination of certain 
changes which are apparently phonetic but really historical; and, most 
frequent and conspicuous of all, on the fact that (167) vowels and 
semivowels and nasals exercise 9l sonantizing influence in external 
combination, but not in internal. Hence, to avoid unnecessary repe¬ 
tition as well as the separation of what really belongs together, the 
rules for both kinds of combination are given below in connection 
with one another. 

111. a. Moreover, before case-endings beginning with bh and 
a (namely, bhyfim, bbis, bhyas, su), the treatment of the finals of 
stems is in general the same as in the combinations of words (padai 
with one another — whence those endings are sometimes called 
pada-endings, and the cases they form are known as pada-cases. 

b. The Importance of this distinction is somewhat exaggerated by the 
ordinary statement of it. In fact, dh is the only sonant mute initial of an 
ending occurring in conjugation, as bh in declension; and the difference of 
their treatment is in part owing to the one coming into collision usually 
with the final of a root and the other of an ending, and in part to the fact 
that dh, as a dental, is more assimilable to palatals and linguals than bh. 
A more marked and problematic distinction is made between su and the 
verbal endings si, Bva, etc., especially after palatal sounds and q. 

c. Further, before certain of the suffixes of derivation the final 
of a stem is sometimes treated in the same manner as that of a 
word in composition. 

d. This is especially the case before secondary suffixes having a 
markedly distinct office, like the possessive mant and vant, the abstract¬ 
making tva, the suffix of material maya, and so on; and it is much 
more frequent in the later language than in the earlier. The examples are 
sporadic in character, and no rule can be given to cover them: for details, 
see the various suffixes, In chap. XVII. In the ItV. (as may be mention¬ 
ed here) the only examples are vidyunmant (beside garutmant, kakud- 
mant, etc.), pi^advant (beside datv&nt, marutvant, etc.), dhyfadvin 
(beside namaavin etc.), qagmd (beside ajm&, idh]ii&, etc.), mpim&ya 
(beside manaam&ya etc.), and ahaihyu, kiihyu, qaihyu, and aflhoyu, 
duvoy^, &8k{'dhoyu (beside namaayu, vacasyu, etc.); and the AV. 
adds only a&hovazL (BV. aahtvan). 

112. The leading rules of internal combination (as already stated: 
108) are those which are of most immediate importance to a beginner in 
the language, since his first task is to master the principal paradigms of 
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loflection; the rales of externsl combination may better be left untouched 
until he comes to dealing with words In sentences, or to translating. Then, 
however, they are Indispensable, since the proper form of the words that 
compose the sentence is not to be determined without them. 

a. The general principles of combination underljring the euphonic 
rules, and determining their classification, may be stated as follows: 

113. Hiatus. In general, hiatus is forbidden; every 
syllable except the initial one of a sentence, or of a word 
or phrase not forming part of a sentence, must begin with 
a consonant (or with more than one}. 

a. For details, and for exceptions, see 126 ff. 

b. In the earlier language, however, hiatus in every position was 
abundantly admitted. This appears plainly from the mantra$, or metrical 
parts of the Yeda, where In innumerable instances y and v are to be read 
as 1 and u, and, less often, a long vowel Is to be resolved into two vowels, 
in order to make good the metre: e. g., v&ryft^am has to be read as vSf 
ri-ft-pia-Am, avacvyam as su-a^-vi-am, and so on. In the Brahmaqas, 
also, we find tvac, Bwar, dy&ua described as dissyllables, yyina and 
aatyam as trisyllables, ri^anya as of four syllables, and the like. See 
further 120e. 

114. Deaspiration. An aspirate mute is liable to 
lose its aspiration, being allowed to stand unchanged only 
before a vowel or semivowel or nasal. 

115. Assimilation. The great body of euphonic 
changes in Sanskrit, as elsewhere, falls under the general 
head of assimilation — which takes place both between 
sounds which are so nearly alike that the difference between 
them is too insignificant to be worth preserving, and between 
those which are so diverse as to be practically incompat¬ 
ible. 

116. In part, assimilation involves the conversion of 
one sound to another of the same series, without change of 
articulating position; in part, it involves a change of position, 
or transfer to another series. 

117. Of changes within the series, the most frequent and im¬ 
portant occur in the adaptation of surd and sonant sounds to one 
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another; but the naaals and 1 have, also in certain cases their special 
assimilative influence. Thus; 

a> In the two clasees of non-nasal mates and spirants, surd and sonant 
are wholly Incompatible; no sard of either class can either precede or follow 
a sonant of either. 

b. A mute, snrd or sonant, is assimilated by being changed to its 
conespondent of the other kind; of the spirants, the surd a is the only one 
having a sonant correspondent, namely r, to which it is convertible in ex¬ 
ternal combination (164 if.). 

C. The nasals are more freely combinable: a nasal may either precede 
or follow a mate of either kind, or the sonant spirant h; it may also follow 
a surd spirant (sibilant); no nasal, however, ever precedes a sibilant in the 
interior of a word (it is changed instead to anuawAra);’ and in external com¬ 
bination their concurrence is usually avoided by insertion of a surd mute. 

d. A semivowel has still less sonantizing influence; and a vowel least 
of all; both are freely preceded and followed by sounds of every other 
class, in the interior of a word. 

e> Before a sibilant, however, is found, of the semivowels, only r and 
very rarely 1. Moreover, in external combination, r is often changed to its 
surd correspondent a. 

But ' 

f, In composition and scntence-collocatlon, initial vowels and semi¬ 
vowels and nasals also require the preceding final to be sonant. And 

g. Before a nasal and 1, the assimilative process is sometimes carried 
further, by the conversion of a final mute to a nasal or 1 respectively. 

118. Of conversions involving a change of articulate position, 
the moat important are those of dental sounds to lingual, and, leas 
often, to palatal. Thus: 

a. The dental a and n are very frequently converted to § and n by 
the assimilating influence of contiguous or neighboring lingual sounds: the s, 
even by sounds — namely, i- and u-vowels and k — which have them¬ 
selves no lingual character. 

b. A non-nasal dental mute is (with a few exceptions in external 
combination) made lingual when it comes into collision with a lingual sound. 

C. The dental mutes and sibilant are made palatal by a contiguous 
palatal. 

But also: 

d. A m (not radical) is assimilated to a following consonant, of what- 
e,ver kind. 

e. For certain anomalous cases, see 151. 

118. The euphonic combinations of the palatal mutes, the pala¬ 
tal sibilant, and tbe aspiration, as being sounds derived by phonetic 
alteration from more original gutturals (4S if.), are made peculiar 
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and complicated by two oircamBtancea: their reveraion to a gnttaral 
form (or the appearance of the unaltered guttural inatead of them: 
48) ; and the diiferent treatment of J and h according aa they repre- 
aent one or another degree of alteration — the one tending, like o, 
more to the gntcural reveraion, the other ahowiug, like 9 , a more 
aibilant and lingual character. 

180. The lingual aibilant 9 , also of derivative character (from 
dental a), shows as radical final peculiar and problematic phenomena 
of combination. 

121. Extension and abbreviation of conso¬ 
nant-groups. The native grammarians allow or require 
certain extensions, by duplication or insertion, of groups of 
consonants. And, on the other hand, abbreviation of cer¬ 
tain other groups is allowed, and found often practised in 
the manuscripts. 

122. Permitted Finals. The permitted occurrence 
of consonants at the end of a word is quite narrowly re¬ 
stricted. In general, only one consonant is allowed after 
the last vowel; and that must be neither the aspiration, 
nor a sibilant, nor a semivowel (save rarely ^ 1), nor an 
aspirate mute, nor a sonant mute if not nasal, nor a palatal. 

128. Increment and Decrement. Besides these 
more or less regular changes accompanying the combination 
of the parts that make up words, there is another class of 
a different character, not consisting in the mutual adap¬ 
tations of the parts, but in strengthening or weakening 
changes of the parts themselves. 

184. It is impuaaiblo to carry through a perfectly systematic 
arrangement of the detailed rules of euphonic combination, because 
the different varieties of euphonic change more or leas overlap and 
intersect one another. The order observed below will be as follows: 

1. Rules of vowel combination, for the avoidance of hiatus. 

i. Rules as to permitted finals (since these underlie the further 
treatment of final consonants in external combination). 

3. Rules for loss of aspiration of an aspirate mute. 

4. Rules of surd and sonant assimilation, including tiioso i'jr 
finai a and r. 
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5. Buies for the conversion of dental sounds to lingual and 
palatal. 

6 . Rules for the changes of final nasals, including those in 
which a former final following the nasal re-appears in combination. 

7. Rules regarding the special changes of the derivative sounds 
— the palatal mutes and sibilant, the aspiration, and the lingual sibi¬ 
lant. 

8 . Rules as to extension and abbreviation of consonant groups. 

9. Rules for strengthening and weakening processes. 
Everywhere, rules for more sporadic and less classifiable cases 

will be given in the most practically convenient connection i and the 
Index will render what help is needed toward finding them. 


Rules of Vowel Combination. 

126. The concurrence of two vowels, or of vowel and 
diphthong, without intervening consonant, is forbidden by 
the euphony of the later or classical language. It is avoided, 
according to the circumstances of the case, either by fusion 
of the two concurrent sounds into one, by the reduction of 
one of them to a semivowel, or by development of a semi¬ 
vowel between them. 

a. For the not infrequent cases of composition and sentence-combi¬ 
nation in which the recent loss of a a or y or v between vowels leaves 
a permanent hiatus, see below, 132 ff., 176—7; for certain final vowels 
which are maintained unchanged in sentence-combination before an initial 
vowel, see 138. 

b. A very few words in their admitted written form show interior 
hiatus; such are titaii sieve (perhaps for titasu, BR.), prdiiga tpagon- 
pole (for prayuga); and, in UV., suuti. 

C. The texts of the older dialect are written according to the euphonic 
rulei of the later language, although in them (see 113b) the hiatus is 
really of frequent occurrence. JHeiice they are not to be read as written, 
but with constantly recurring reversal of the processes of vowel-combination 
which they have been made artificially to undergo. See further 129e. 

d. Also In the later language, hiatus between the two p&das or 
primary divisions of a metrical line is tolerably frequent, and It is not 
unknown in sporadic cases even in the interior of a pfida. 

e. The rules of vowel combination, as regards both the result¬ 
ing sound and its accent, are nearly the same in internal and in 
external saihdhi. 
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126. Two similar simple vowels, short or long, coalesce 
and form the corresponding long vowel: thus, two a-vowels 
(either or both of them short or long} form STT ft; two i-Vow- 
elS| ^ I; two u-vowels, ^ (I; and, theoretically, two r-vow- 
els form ^ f, but it is questionable whether the case ever 
practically occurs. Examples are: 

n sa oft 'prajab (oa+ftpn^jab); 

atl *Ta (ati+iva); 

Hfli^saktam (su>uktam); 

^mlfT^r^jft "sit (rftjft-f ftsit); 

adhiqvarab (adlii'iqvarab)« 

^l^cp^jnhtlpabhrt (juhQ—upabhrt). 

a* As the above examples indicate, it 'will be the practice everywhere 
in this work, in transliteration (not in the devanigari text), to separate 
independent words; and if an initial vowel of a following word has coalesced 
with a final of the "preceding, this will be indicated by an apostrophe — 
single if the initial vowel be the shorter, double if it be the longer, of the 
two different initials which in every case of combination yield the same result. 

127. An a-vowel combines with a following i-vowel to 

•S _ 

e; with an u-vowel, to ^ o; with 7? r* to 51^ ar; with 
cT 1 (theoretically), to 5I5r^al; with ^ e or ^ fti, to ^ fti; with 
1^ o or iil ftu, to ftu. Examples are: 
rftjendra (rftjs-indra); 

10^(51; hitopadeqab (hita'Upadeqab); 
mahar^ib (mahft>rfib); 

Sof sfti *va (sft+eva); 

^ 1^416rBjftiqvaryam (rftja'ftiqvaryam); 

: divftukasab (divft-okasab); 

self^^i^jvarftu^adham (jvara-ftufadham). 

a. In the Vedic texts, the vowel f is ordinarily written unchanged 
after the a-vowel, which, if long, Is shortened: thus, maliaffib instead of 
mahartflb* The two vowels, however, are usually pronounced as one syllable. 

b. When successive words like indra ft ilii are to be combined, the 
first combination, to indrft, is made first, and the result is Indre " hi (not 
indrfti’' 'hi, from indra e 'hi). 
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138. As regards the accent of these rowA 
to be noticed that, 1. as a matter of courde, the anion of 
acute yields acute, and that of grave with grave yields gini(vef!^^l^. 
of circumflex with circumflex cannot occur2. a' eixcthD&cx 
following acute yields acute, the final grave element of the fi|tner 
being raised to acute pitch; a grave with following aodte**d4^^^ 
same, as no upward slide of the voice on a syllable is aokaowlsdi^ 
in the language; but, 3. when the former of the fused «lepie|t|g^ 
acute and the latter grave, we might expect the resu ^ 
to be in general circumflex, to represent both the 
Panini in fact allows this accent in every such case; and fh a^in^e 
accentuated Brahmana text the circumflex is regular^' wj^tii^. 
But the ianguage shows, on the whole', an indisposition tp^%W/4^ 
circumflex to rest on either long vowel or diphthong as its idle 
and the acute element is suffered to raJiae the other to (ts, 
of pitch, making the whole syllable acute. The oiiiy> eih(^pi^^^ 
this, in most of the texts, is the combinCtioh of i and V 
comes i: thus, divf *va, from divi Iva; in the Taittirlya to:^ 
such a case follows the general rule, while d and Ur 
d: thus, 8udg&t& from sd*udg&t&. tu 

• * , ’ I . 

•'V ***■/•♦ 

128. The i-vowela, the u-vowels, and UT 
dissimilar vowel or a diphthong, are re^larly coavhHKd 
each into its own corresponding semivowel, 9 
^ r. Examples are: 


ity Sha (itl + 5ha); 
madhv iva (madhu + iva); 


duhitrarthe (duhitp-arthe); 


hiUfU stry asya (strl + asya); 
d|[ vadhvSi (vadhtL>5i}. 

a. But in internal combination the i and u-vowels vailsr .j[^t 

seldom cfa.anged instead to iy and uv — and this ^spedallf^Hn 
syllables, or after two consonants, where otherwise a gnnp 
sonants difficult of pronunciation would be the result. cahss 
will be noticed below, in explaining inflected forms. . 

b. A radical 1-vowel is converted into y even beforejL V*- 
feet tenso-iufiection : so ninyima (nini+ima). 

c. In a few sporadic cases, i and u become iy and uit even iarwm- 
oomposltion: e. g., triyavl (tri -h avi), viyaiiga (vi + aflgaX 

(bu + ita): compare 1204b,c. “ v 

d. Not very seldom, the same word'{espe<dalI]r as fonnd^ 

texts of the older language) has more then one 'form, showfag i^t- 
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! i or a-TOwcl: a. g. ■▼kr or BUTBr, tonvi or taaiiTBi budh- 
ritryii or x4triyfti. For the moot pert, donhtloM, 
‘ tiMlA 'm<ABlp,two woFi of trritltig the eeme pronooefetion, s&-ar, budhni- 
on; «ii4 the dteeordeoee hee no other importenoe, hietorloel or 
. nere le moro or Iom of thie difference of treatment of an !• or 
O^lanieBi aftw a eonaonant In all peiloda of the language. 

’’ ■> In the older language, there is a marked difference, in respect 
fregueney of Towel-comblnation for avoiding hiatus as compared with 
ilMi^ giB-comhination and consequent hiatus, between the class of cases 
twp vowel-sounds, similar or dissimilar, would coalesce into one (190> 
.]|[|^ a|^‘'thet where an i-.or u-vowel would he converted into a seml- 
«Thns, in word-composition, the ratio of the cases of coalesced vowels 
tpl^thoosi- of hiatus are in BY. as five to one, in AY. as nineteen to one, 
ttg .cases of semivowel-conversion are in BY. only one in twelve, in 
onp in five; in sentence-comhination, the cases of coalescence 
both BY. and AY. shout as seven to one, while those of semivowel- 
S|j||^tsg|kihn> are in BY. only one in fifty, in AY. one in five. 

'for certain cues of the loss or assimilation of i and u before y 
•84 Y re^octlvely, see 83S|U 

Ah MigardB the. Accent — here, ns in the preceding case 
OAly combination requiring notice is that of an acute i- 
t^'^ldwel with a following grave: the result is circumflex; and 
. cateiB of circumflex are many times more frequent than any and 
" Examples are: 

abhyaroati; 

iiadytu, (nadi-iu); 

(nu-il^^ RT^^tanvAs (taad-as). 

a simUar combination of acute f with following grave, only a 
c^S has been noted in accented texts: namely, vij&fttr et4t (1. e. 
BtAt;. 0& xiv. 6. 8 ; the accentuation is in accordance with the 

a diphthong, the Anal i- or u-el$ment is chang- 
^ its con'esponding semivowel, 17 y or s? v, before any 
boArel qr diphthong; thus, ^ e (really ai: 28a) becomes ^EHT^ay, 
o (that is, au: 28 a) becomes ^ Si becomes 

and ft Sn becomes CTI^Sv. 

- Nq change of accent, of course, occurs here; each original 
'^||jj|[bfo<>fetatos'its syllabic identity, and hence also its own tone. 

> b. Efiamplea can he given only for Internal combination, since in 
pijifMt nnmliin i tlnn there ain farther changes: see the next paragraph. Thns, 
(na-a); ^ nSya (nSi-a); 
i?a (bho-a); bhSva (bhsu-a). 
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182. In external combination, we have the important 
additional rule that the semivowel resulting from the con¬ 
version of the final element of a diphthong is in general 
dropped; and the resulting hiatus is left without further 
change. 

188. That is to say, a final ^ e (the most frequent 
case) becomes simply a before an initial vowel (except 
9 a: see 186, below), and both then remain unchanged: 
and a final Si, in like manner, becomes (everywhere) 
m 5. Thus, 

?r ^TOTT: to SgatSb (to -f- SgatSb;» 

^ nagara iha (nagare-l-iha); 

^I^^TFT^tasmS adadSt (tasmSi-H adadSt); 

f^nTT 3W^8triyS uktam (striySi 4-uktam). 

a. The later grammarians allow the y in such combinations to be either 
retained or dropped; bat the uniform practice of the mannseripts, of every 
age, in accordance with the strict requirement of the Vedic grammars (Pritl- 
fikhyas), is to omit the semivowel and leave the hiatus. 

b. The persistence of the hiatus caused by this omission is a plain 
indication of the comparatively recent loss of the intervening consonantal 
sound. 

c. Instances, however, of the avoidance of hiatus by combination of 
the remaining flnsl vowel with the following initial according to the usual 
rules are met with in every period of the language, from the RV. down; 
but they are rare and of sporadic character. Compare the similar treatment 
of the hiatus after a lost final's, 176—7. 

d. For the peculiar treatment of this combination in certain cases by 
the MS., see below, I76d. 

134. a. The diphthong o (except as phonetic alteration of 
final as: see 176 a) is an unusual final, appearing only in the stem 
go (301 o), in the voc. sing, of u-stems (341), in words of which 
the final a is combined with the particle u, as atho, and in a few 
interjections. In the last two classes it is uncombinable (below, 
138c,f); the vocatives sometimes retain the v and sometimes lose 
it (the practices of different texts are too different to be briefly 
stated); go (in composition only) does not ordinarily lose its final ele¬ 
ment, but remains gav or go. A final aa becomes a, with following 
hiatus, before any vowel save a (for which, see the next paragraph). 
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b. The o[^v of from ^ Su is usually retaibed: 

thus, 

fTIcR tftv eva (t§u-f-Bva); 

ubhSv indrignl (ubhSu-}-indrSgnl). 

C. In the older lanfrua^c, however, it is in some texts dropped be¬ 
fore an u-vowel: thus, ta ubhiu; in other texts it is treated like ftl, or 
loses its u-element before every initial vowel: thus, ta ev&i ubha in- 
drSgni. 

186. After final ^ e or o, an initial a disappears. 

a. The resulting accent is as if the a were not dropped, but 
rather absorbed into the preceding diphthong, having its tone duly 
represented in the combination. If, namely, the e or o is grave or 
circumflex and the a acute, the former becomes acute , if the e or 
o is acute and the a grave, the former becomes circumflex, as usu¬ 
ally in the fusion of an acute and a grave clement. If both are 
acute or both grave, no change, of course, is seen in the result. 
Examples are: 

te 'bruvan (td abruvan); 

O 

^ «:s5l4)?r 80 *bravlt (sdh abravlt); 

RJIwHcJI' ifn; hihsitavyd ‘gnih (hihsitavyah agni'h); 

'T^^irT^yad indro ‘bravit (yad indrah Abravlt); 

iR I s F U T 'TSI^fT^ yad rfijanyo ‘bravit (yAd r&janyAh 
Abravit). 

b. As to the use of the avagraha sign in the case of sneh an elision, 
see above, 16. In transliteration, the reversed apostrophe, oi rough breath¬ 
ing, will be used in this work to represent it. 

C. This elision or absorption of initial a after final e or Of which 
in the later language is the invariable rule, is in the Veda only an occa¬ 
sional occurrence. Thus, in the RV., out of nearly 4600 instances of such 
an Inltlsl a, it is, as the metre shows, to he really omitted only about seventy 
times; in the AV., less than 300 times out of about 1600. In neither 
work is there any accordance In respect to the combination in question 
between the written snd spoken form of the text: in RV., the a is (ss 
written) elided in more than three quarters of the cases; in AV., in about 
two thirds; and in both texts it is written in a number of instances where 
the metre requires its omission. 

d. In a few cases, an initial ft is thus elided, especially that of 
fttnum 

e. To the rules of vowel combination, as above stated, there 
are certain exceptions. Some of the more isolated of these will be 
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noticed where they come up in the processes of inflection etc.; a 
few require mention here. 

130. In internal combination: 

a. The augment a makes with the initial vowel of a root the 
combinations ai. fiu, ar (v^ddhi-vowels : 236), instead of e, o. ar 
(gui^a-vowels), as required by 127: thus, &ita (a + ita;, ftubhnfit 
(a-t-ubhnfit), Srdhnot (a+rdhnot). 

b. The Anal o of a stem (1203a) becomes av before the safflx ya 
(originally ia: 1210a). 

c. The final vowel of a stem is often dropped when a secondary snf- 
fix is added (1203a). 

d. For the weakening and loss of radical vowels, and for certain inser¬ 
tions, see below, 249 IT., 267—8. 

137. In external cumbinatiou: 

a. The final a or 6 of a preposition, with initial y of a root, 
makes fir instead of ar: Thus, archati (E+ychati), av&rchati (ava-H 
gchati), up&rqati upa+ffati; but AV. uparqanti.. 

b. Instances .ire occasionally met with of a. final a or E being lost 
entirely before initial e or o: thus, in verb-forms, av* efyEmaa AB., 
up* eqatu etc. AV.; in derivatives, as upetavya, upetp; in compounds, 
as daqoni, yathetam, and (permissibly) compounds with offha (not 
rare), otu (not quotable), odana, as adharo^fha or adharEuf^ha, tilo- 
dana or tilEudana; and even in sentencc-cuiubination, as iv* etayas. 
aqvin* eva, yath* ociqe (all RV.), tv* eman and tv* odman 1).; and 
always with the exclamation om or omkEra. 

C. The form uh from p'vah sometimes makes the heavier or vgddhi 
(236) diplitliongal combination with a preceding a-vowel: thus, prEu^dii, 
akqEuhinX (from pra + u^hi* etc.). 

138. Certain final vowels, moreover, are uncombinable 
(pragiphys), or maintain themselves unchanged before any 
following vowel. Thus, 

a. The vowels i, 6, and e as dual endings, both of declen¬ 
sional and of conjugational forms. Thus, bandhu EsEte imEu; girl 
Erohatam. 

b. The pronoun ami (nom. pi.: 601); and the Vodic pronom¬ 
inal forms asmfi, yuqmfi, tvfi (492 a). 

o. A final o made by combination of a final a-vowel with tbe par- 
tifllc u (1122b): thus, atho, mo, no. 

d. A final I of a Vedio locative ease from an i-stem (830f). 

e. A protracted final vowel (78). 

f. The final, or only, vowel of an Inteijeetion, as alio, he, E, i, u. 

g. The older language aliowa occasional exceptions to these rules: 
thus, a dual X combined with a following 1, as nfP&tX *va; an a elided 
after o, as &tho *8l; a locative i turned into a semivowel, as v6dy aey&n. 
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Permitted Finals. 

180. The sounds allowed to occur as finals in Sanskrit 
words standing by themselves (not in euphonic combination 
^vith something following) are closely limited, and those 
which would etymologically come to occupy such a position 
are often variously altered, in general accordance with their 
treatment in other circumstances, or arc sometimes omitted 
altogether. 

a. j The variety of consonants that would ever cuuie at tlie uiid of 
either an inflected form or a derivative stem in the language is very small: 
namely, in forms, only t (or d), n, m, s; in derivative stems, only t, d, 
n, r, S (uid, ill a few rare words, jj. But almost all consonants occur as 
finals of roots; and every root is liable to be found, alone or as last mem¬ 
ber of a compound, in tho character of a declined stem. 

140. All the vowel sounds, both simple .'iiid diiihtliongal, 
may be sounded at the end of a word. 

a. But neither f nor 1 ever actually occurs; and p is rare (only as 
neuter sing, of a stem in p or ar, or as final of such a stem in compo¬ 
sition). 

Thus, indra, 9 ivaya, akflri, nadi, datu, cainQ, janayitp, 4gne, 
9iv4yfti> vayo. agnfiu. 

141. Of the non-nasal mutes, only the first in each 
series, the non-aspirate surd, is nllowtKl; the others — surd 
aspirate, and both sonants — whenever they would etymo¬ 
logically occur, arc converted into tliis. 

Thus, agnimit for agnimath, suhpt for suhrd, virut for virudh, 
trifjtup for trlftubh. 

a. In a few roots, when theii final (sonant aspirate) thus 
loses its aspiration, the original sonant aspiration of the 
initial reappears; compare ^ h, below, 147. 

Thus, dagh becomes dhak, budh becomes bhut, and so on. 

The roots exhibiting this clisiige are stated below, 166. ^ 

b. There was some question among the llindu (rrammarians as to 
whether the final mute is to be estimated as of surd or of sonant quality; 
hut the great weight of authority, and the invariable practice of the manu- 
seripts, favor the surd. 

White ay. Grammar. 2. ed. 
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142. The palatals, however, form here (as often else¬ 

where) an exception to the rules for the other mutes. No 
palatal is allowed as final. The ^ c reverts (43) to its ori- 
giual ^ k: thus, 5(T^ vak, anhomuk. The ch 

(only quotable in the root prach) becomes Z ti thus, 

prEt. The 51^ j either reverts to its original gutt ural or 
becomes T. in accordance with its treatment in other com- 
binations (219): thus, bhi^ak, virEt. The ^ jh 

<loes not occur, but is by the native grainiuarians declared 
convertible to ^ %. 

143. v)f the iiasnls, the rf m and n are extremelv 
common, espeitially the former (IT^ m jind s are of all final 
consonants the most freciuent;; tlur nf n is allowed, but is 
quite rare; ^ n is found (remaining after the loss of a fol¬ 
lowing ^ k) in a very small number of words (380 b,c, 
407 a); oT h never occurs. 

a. But tiiu filial m of a root is changed to n (compare 212a, 
below): thus, akran from kram, agan, ajagan, aganigan from gam, 
anan from nam, ayan from yam, pra 9 an from 9 am; no other cases 
MIT quotalile. 

144. Of the semivowels, the ^ 1 alone is an admitted 
final, and it is very rare. The ^ r is (like its nearest surd 
correspondent, s: 145 changed as final to visarga. Of 
7J y and ^ v there is no occurrence. 

*s *\. 

145. Of the sihilant>, none may stand unaltered at the 

end of a word. Tlie s (which of all final consonants 
would otherwise he the commonest) is, like !!!■ r, changed t(t 
a breathing, the visarga. The 9 either reverts (43; to its 
original k, or, in somf> roots, is changed to ^ t (in a< cor- 
dance with its changes in inflection and derivation; see 
below, 218): thus, dik, hut fw, vit. The tSf 9 is like- 
wise changed to Z t; thus, prSvyt;. 

•S, t, "S. 

a. The r]ialife of s to t is of rare oei'urrcnce: see below, 226 d. 
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b. Final radical B ia aald by the grammarlana to be changed to t; 
bat no sure example of the converalon ia quotable: aee 166; and com¬ 
pare 666a. 

146. The compound ^ k? is prescribed to be treated 
as simple 9 (not becoming ^ k by 150, below). But 
the case is a rare one, and its actual treatment in the older 
language irregular. 

a. In the only RV. caaea where the kf has a quasi-radical character 
— namely andk from an&kf, and 4myak from y^myak; — the con- 
Teralon ia to k. Also, of forms of the B-aorist (see 890), we have adhSk, 
aBrtk, arllk, etc. (for adhfik^-t etc.); but also apr&t> ay&t* av&t, aBrftt 
(for aprftkf-t etc.). And RV. has twice ay&8 from i/yaj, and AV. twice 
BTiB from ]/BpJ (wrongly referred by BR. to i/srans), botli 2d sing., where 
the personal ending has perhaps crowded out the root-final and tense-sign. 

b. The numeral faf six is perhaps better to be regarded as fakf, 
with its kf treated as 9 , according to the accepted rule. 

147. The aspiration h is not allowed to maintain 
itself, but (like ST j and 9 ) either reverts to its original 
guttural form, appearing as ^ k, or is changed to ^ t — 
both in accordance with its treatment in inflection: see be¬ 
low, 222 . And, also as in inflection, the original sonant 
aspiration of a few roots (given at 155b) reappears when their 
iinal thus becomes deaspirated. Where the ^ h is from 
original tf dh (223 e), it becomes rT t. 

148. The visarga and anusvara are nowhere etymolog¬ 
ical flnals; the former is only the substitute for an original 
final 8 or ^ r ; the latter ot ciirs as final only so far as 
it is a substitute for m (213 h . 

149. Apart from the vowels, tlien, the usual finals, 

nearly in the order of their frequency, arc : b* ^ i*. 

rT t, ^ k, p, t; those of only sporadic occurrence are 

•S. “N 

3 " fi, cT 1 * ni b; by substitution, i m. 

150. Ill general, only one consonant, of whatever kind, 
is allowed to stand at the end of a word; if two or more 
would etymologically occur there, the last is dropjied. and 
again the last, and so on, till only one remains. 
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a. Thus, tudaata becomes tudaiit» and this tudan; udaAo-a 
becomes udaflk (142), and this udaA; and aohintat (a-aor., 3d sing., 
of V’oliand [880b]) is in like manner reduced to a(diAn. 

b. But a non-nasal mute, if radical and not snffixal, is retained 
after r: thus, drk from flrj, Tirk from yvxi, avart from dmirt 
from yvoifi, suhdrt from auhird. The case is not a common one. 

o. For relies of former doable flnals, preserved by the later langasge 
under the disguise of apparent euphonic combinations, see belov, 807 IT. 

161. Anomalous conversions of a final mute to one of another class 
are occasionally met with. Examples are: 

a. Of final t to k: thus, 1. in a few words that have assumed a 
special value as particles, as Jydk, t 4 }dk (beside tfij&t), fdhak (beside 
fdhat), pfthak, drik; and of kindred character is khidagddait (TA.); 

2. in here and there a verbal form, as sAvifak (AY. and YS. Kan.), 
dambhifak (Apast.), avifjak (Parask.), ihalak (YS. MS.; » Sharat); 

3. in root-finals or the t added to root-stems (883 a), as -dhpk for -dhpt 
(Sutras and later) at the end of compounds, 8 U 9 ruk (TB.), Pfkfd (SY.); 
and 4. we may further note here the anomalous efikfwa (AB.; for Intawa, 
yidh) and avftksaia (AR.), and the feminines in kni from masculines 
in ta (1176 d). 

b. Of final d or t to a lingual: thus, pad in Yedic pa^bhiB, 

pAdST^hl, p&di>i 9 a; upSzx&d^^^in (9B.); vy avAf (MS. ill. 4. 9; 
yvas ahine), and perhaps &p& (MS.; or yra}P). 

c. Of k or j to t, in an Isolated example or two, as aamy&t, dapt, 
wi 9 vaBft (TS. K.), and pray&tau (YS. TS.; AY. -kfu). 

d. In Taittiriya texts, of the final of anuf^ubh and trift^bh to a 
guttural: as, anuftfuk ca, triQ^ughhis, anuftugbbyaa. 

e. Of a labial to a dental: in kakud for and beside kakdbh; in 
sadiBfdbliiB (TS.) from yByp; and in adbbiB, adbby&B, from ap or 
ftp (393). Excepting the first, these look like cases of dissimilation; yet 
examples of the combination bbh are not very rare in the older language: 
thus, kakubbhyam, triffubbhiB, kakubbha:p4&, anuf^db bh{. 

f. The forms pratidhdfas, -96 (Taittitlya texts) from pratiduh 
are isolated anomalies. 

152. For all the processes of external combination — 
that is to say, in composition and sentence-collocation — 
a stem-final or word-final is in general to be regarded as 
having, not its etymological form, but that given it by the 
rules as to permitted finals. From this, however, are to be 
excepted the s and r: the various transformations of these 
sounds have nothing to do with the visarga to which as 
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finals before a pause they hare — doubtless at a com- 
paratiTely recent period of phonetic history — come to be 
reduced. Words will everywhere in this work be written 
with final a or r instead of h; end the rules of combination 
will be stated as for the two more original sounds, and not 
for the visarga. 


Oeatpiration. 

163. An aspirate mute is changed to a non-aspirate 
before another non-nasal mute or before a sibilant; it stands 
unaltered only before a rowel or semivowel or nasal. 

a. Such a caae can only arise In Internal combination, since the 
processes of external combination presuppose the reduction of the aspirate 
to a non-aspirate surd ( 162 ). 

b. Practically, also, the rules as to changes of aspirates concern 
almost only the sonant aspirates, since the surd, being of later doTolopment 
and rarer occnmnce, are hardly OTer found in situations that call for their 
application. 

164. Hence, if such a mute is to be doubled, it is 
doubled by prefixing its own corresponding non-aspirate. 

a. But in the manuscripts, both Yedic and later, an aspirate mute 
is not seldom found written double — especially, if it be one of rare occur¬ 
rence: for example (BY.), nkhlchali, JiJbjhatl. 

166. In a few roots, when a final sonant aspirate 
gh, U^dh, H^bh; also ^ h, as representing an original Q[^gh) 
thus loses its aspiration, the initial sonant consonant {Jj^g 
or 7 d or ^ b) becomes aspirate. 

a. That is to say, the original Initial aspirate of such roots is restor¬ 
ed, when its presence does not interfere with the euphonic law, of com- 
parattTply recent origin, which (in Sanskrit as in Greek) forbids a root to 
both begin and end with an aspirate. 

b. The roots which show this peculiar change are: 

in gh — dagh ; 

in h (for original gh) — dah, dlh, dnh, drub, dffih, goh; and 
also grab (in the later desideratiTe Jighyb^a); 

in db — bandb, bldh* bndb; 

in bh — dabb (but only in the later desideratiTe dbipsa. for which 
the older language has dlpaa). 
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Ct The same cheoge appears when the law as to finals causes the 
loss of the aspiration at the end of the root: see above, 141 . 

d. Bat from daily duhy druli, and gull are found in the Veda 
also forms without the restored initial aspirate: thus, dakffat; adukfat; 
dndukfa etc.; Jugukfs; mitradirttlc. 

a. The same analogy is followed by dadh, the abbreviated substi¬ 
tute of the present-stem dadhfi, fh>m ^dhft ( 667 ), in some of the forms of 
conjugation: thus, dliatthaB from dadh+thaa, adhatta from adadh-f 
ta, adhaddhvam from adadh-fdlivain, etc. 

f. No case is met with of the throwing back of an aspiration upon 
combination with the 2d slug. impv. act. ending did: thus, dugdhi, 
daddhi (RV.), but dhugdhvam, dhaddliwam. 


Surd and Sonant Assimilation. 

166. Under this head, there is especially one very mark¬ 
ed and important difference between the internal combi¬ 
nations of a root or stem with suffixes and endings, and 
the external combinations of stem with stem in composition 
and of word with word in sentence-making: namely — 

167. a. In internal combination, the initial vowel or 
semivowel or nasal of an ending of inflection or derivation 
exercises no altering influence upon a final consonant of the 
root or stem to which it is added. 

b. To this rule there arc some exceptions: thus, some of the deri- 
vadvea noted at Hid; final d of a root before the participial sufflx na 
(867 d); and the forma noted below, 161 b. 

o. In external combination, on the other hand, an 
initial sonant of whatever class, even a vowel or semivowel 
or nasal, requires the conversion of a final surd to sonant. 

d. It baa been pointed out above ( 162 ) that in the rules of external 
combination only admitted finals, along with s and r, need be taken 
account of, all others being regarded as reduced to these before combining 
with Inltlala. 

188. Final vowels, nasals, and ^ 1 are nowhere liable 
to change in the processes of surd and sonant assimilation. 

a. The r, however, has a corresponding surd in s, to which it is 
sometimes changed in external combination, under circumstances that 
favor a surd utterance (178). 
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159. With the exceptions above stated, the collision 
of surd and sonant sounds is avoided in combinations — 
and, regularly and usually, by assimilating the final to the 
following initial, or by regressive assimilation. 

Thus, in internal combination: dtsi, &tti, atth&s, atti 
+ Bi etc.) i ^agdhi, 9 agdhvaixi (j/^ak -i- dhi etc.); — in external 
combination, abhud aydm, jyog jiva, sad aijitayah, trif^ub dpi, 
diS-SBja, sad-aha, arcad-dhuma, byhdd-bhanu, ab-jd. 

160. If, however, a final sonant aspirate of a root is 
followed by or ^th of an ending, the assimilation is in 
the other direction, or progressive: the combination is made 
sonant, and the aspiration of the final (lost according to 168, 
above) is transferred to the initial of the ending. 

4 

Thus, gh with t or th becomes gdh; dh with the same becomes 
ddh, as buddha (ybudh -j- tal, runddhas ( ^rundh -f- thaa or tas); 
bh with the same becomes bdh, as labdha (y'labh + ta), labdhva 
tj/labb + tva). 

a. Moreover, h, as representing original gh, is treated in the 
same manner: thus, dugdha,, dogdhum from duh — and compare 
ruijUia, and li^hd. from ruh and lih, etc., 222b. 

b. In this couibinatioii, ks tlie sonant aspiration is not lost but 
transfcrreil, the restoration of the initial aspiritloii [155) »locs not take place. 

c. In dadh from p'dha (166 e), the more normal method is 
followed; the dh is made surd, and the initial aspirated: thus, dhatthas, 
dhattas. And KV. has dhaktam instead of dagdham from f^dagh; 
and T.\. has inttam instead of inddham iVoui }/idh. 

161. Before a nasal in external combination, a final 
mute may be simply made sonant, or it may be still fur¬ 
ther assimilated, being changed to the nasal of its own class. 

Thus, cither t&d n&mas or t&n namas, me or van me, 
bad mah^ or b4n mahw, tristub nunam or tristum nunim. 

a. In practice, the ronversion into a nasal is almost invariably made 
in the manusriipts, as, indeed, it is by the Prati^ukhyas required and not 
permitted merely. Even by the general grammarians it is required in the 
compound fannavati, and before matrft, and the suffix maya (1226): 
thus, vihm&ya, mpuniya. 

j 

b. Even in interna] combiiiation, the same assimilation is made in 
some of the derivatives noted at Hid, and in the na-participles(967d). 
And a few sporadic instances are met with even in verb>inflection: thus. 
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stiflnotit stilkniiyAt (MS.; for stighn*), mfimlta (LQS.; for mfda*)* 
JiAmajrBiUi (K8.; for Jigm-); these, however (like the double aspirttes, 
164a)f are doubtless to be rejected as false readings. 

102. Before 1» a final t is not merely made sonant, but fully 
aiisimilated, becoming 1: thus, t&l labhate, fiUuptam. 

168. Before ^ h (the caee occurs only in externa) com¬ 
bination), a final mute is made sonant; and then the ^ h 
may either remain unchanged or be converted into the 
sonant aspirate corresponding with the former: thus, either 
^ t&d hi or tad dhi. 

a. In practice, the latter method is almost invariably followed; and 
the gramciiarians of the Priti^akhya period are nearly unanimous in requir¬ 
ing it. The phonetic difference between the two is very slight. 

Examples are: rig ghut&bt 9 &d 4 hota (gat + hotft), taddhita 
(tat + hits), anugtfib bhl. 

Combinations of final ^s and ^ r. 

104. The euphonic changes of ^s and r are best 
considered together, because of the practical relation of 
the two sounds, in composition and sentence-collocation, 
as corresponding surd and sonant: in a host of cases B^s 
becomes ^ r in situations requiring or favoring the occur¬ 
rence of a sonant; and, much less often, ^ r becomes H^s 
where a surd is required. 

a. In internal combination, the two are far less exchangeable 
with one another: and this class of cases may best be taken up first. 

100. Final r radical or quasi-radical [that is, not belonging to 
an ending of derivation) remains unchanged before both surd and sonant 
sounds, and even before su in declension: thus, pfpargl, oaturthi, 
oatdrgo, pdrgfi. 

160. Final radical s remains before a surd in general, and usu¬ 
ally before s, as in qdssl, qiseva* ftsse, Ogiggn (the last is also 
written 172): but it is lost in isi (p'as-f-si: 030). Before 

a sonant (that is, bh) in declension, it is treated as in external com- 
Unation: thus, Igirbhis. Before a sonant (that is, dh) in conjugation, 
it appears to be dropped, at least after long ft: thus, qftdblt qaqftdbi, 
cakftdhi (the only quotable cases); in e^^ (l/as-{-dhi: 036) the 
root syllable is irregularly altered: but in 2d perss. pi., made with 
dhvanit as ftdhvam» gftdbvam* arftdhvam (881a)» vadhvam (|/vm 
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clothe), it is, on account of the equivalence and interchangeability of 
dhv and ddhv (238), impossible to say whether the a is omitted or 
converted into d. 

a. Final radical a ia \ety rare; RV. (twice, both 2d pen. sing.) 
treata dghaa from y^ghaa in the same manner as any ordinary word end¬ 
ing in aa. 

b. For certain cases of irregular loss of the a of a root or tense- 
stem, see 233b—e. 

107. In a very few cases, final radical a before a is changed to 
t (perhaps by dissimilation): they are, from yvaa dwell (also sporad¬ 
ically from vaa shine, and vaa clothe, Har.), the future vatayimi 
and aorist 4v&taam; from yghaa, the desiilerativc stem jfghatsa. 

a. For t as apparent ending of the 3d sing, in a-verbs, see 665 a. 

108. According to the grammarians, the final a of certain other 
roots, used as noun-stems, becomes t at the end of the word, and before 
bh and au: thus, dhvat, dhvadbhis, aradbhyas, aratsu. But genuine 
examples of such change are not quotable. 

a. Sporadic cases of a like conversion are found In the Veda: namely, 
m&dbhia and m&dbhyaa from mas; ufAdbhia from uf&a; avAtavad- 
bhyaa from avdtavas; avAvadbhia etc. (not quotable) from avavaa. 
But the actuality of the conversion here is open to grave doubt; it rather 
seems the substitution of a t-stem for a a-stem. The same is true of the 
chango of vafia to vat in the declension of perfect participles (468). 
The stem ana^vah (404), from anaa-vah, is anomalous and isolated. 

b. In the compounds ducchuni (dua-quna) and p&rucchepa 
(pariu-qepa), the final a of the first member is treated as if a t (203). 

168. As the final consonant of derivative stems and of inflected 
forms, both of declension and of conjugation, a is extremely frequent; 
and its changes form a subject of first-rate importance in Sanskrit 
euphony. The r, on the other hand, is quite rare. 

a. The r is found as original final in certain case-forms of stems in 
f or ar (308 ft.) ; in root-stems in ir and tir from roots in y (383 b); 
in a small number of other stems, as evar, &bar and ddhar (beside 
dliaii and ddhan: 430), dvar or dur, and the Vedic vAdhar, u^ar-, 
vaaar-, vanar-, qrutar-, aapar-, sabar-, athar- (cf. 170 c); in a 
few particles, as ant&r, prfitdr, punar; and in the numeral eatur 
(482 g). 

b. The euphonic treatment of a and r yielding precisely the same 
result after all vowels except a and g, there are certain forms with regard 
to which it is uncertain whether they end in B or r, and opinions differ 
respecting them. Such are ur (or us) of the gen.-abl. sing, of y-stems 
(371c), and UB (or ur) of the 3d plur. of verbs (660c). 
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170. a. The as already noticed (146), becomes 
vissrga before a pause. 

b. It is retained unchanged only ^vhen followed by 
rT t or th, the surd mutes of its own class. 

•s. •s 

o. Before the palatal and lingual surd mutes — 
and ^ chy ^ { and ^ (b — it is assimilated, becoming the 
sibilant of either class respectively, namely 9 or f. 

d. Before the guttural and labial surd mutes — ^ k 
and ^kh, p and ph — it is also theoretically assimil¬ 
ated, bec-^ming respectively the jihvamilllya and upadhmS- 
nlya spirants (60); but in practice these breathings are 
unknown, and the conversion is to visarga. 

Examples are: to b. tatas te, cak^ua te; to c. tata 9 ea, ta- 
By &9 chfiya; pada^ falati; to d. nalah kamam, puru^ah khanati; 
ya^ab prfipa, v^kfah phalav&n. 

171. The first three of these rules arc almost universal ; to the 
last one there are numerous exceptions, the sibilant being retained (or, 
by 180, converted into 9 ), especially in compounds; but also, in the 
Veda, even in sentence combination. 

a. In the Veda, the retention of the sibilant in compounds is the 
general rule, the exceptions to which are detailed in the Vedic grammars. 

b. In the latoT language, the retention is mainly determined by the 
intimacy or the antiquity and frequency of the combination. Thus, the 
tinal sibilant of a preposition or a word lilling the office of a preposition 
before a verbal root is wont to be preserved; and that of a stem before a 
derivative of Vkf. before pati, before kalpa and kimiaj and so on. 
Examples are namaskara, vacaapati, ayufkama, payaskalpa. 

c. The Vedic retciition of the sibilant in scntence-collocatioii is detail¬ 
ed ill full in the Pratiyakhyas. Thu chief classes of cases are: 1. the 
final of a preposition or its like before a verbal form; 2. of a genitive 
before a governing noun: .is divas putr&^, pade ; 3. of an abla¬ 
tive before pari: as himavatas pari; 4. of other less classifiable cases: 
as dyfiu^ pita, trlf putva, yas patih, paridhis p&tati, etc. 

172. Before an initial sibilant — 510 , ^s, Ifs — Hb 

•s’ -S. *s 

is either assimilated, becoming the same sibilant, or it is 
changed into visarga. 

a. The native grammarians are in some measure at variance (see 
APr. ii. 40, note) as to which of these changes should be made, and in 
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pftrt they ellow either at pleasure. The usage of the manuscripts is also 
discordant; the conversion to visarga is the prevalent practice, though 
the sibilant is also not infrequently found written, especially in South- 
Indian manuscripts. European editors generally write visarga; but the 
later dictionaries and glosaaries generally make the alphabetic place of a 
word the same as if the sibilant were read instead. 

Examples arc: manuli avayam or manus svayam; indrah 
9 iara^ or indrat; ^ura^; t&h sa^ or tfif faf. 

173. There arc one or two uxce])tious to these rules: 

a. If the initial sibilant has a surd mute after it, the filial s may be 
dropped altogether — and by some authorities is required to be so drop¬ 
ped. Thus, vftyava stha or vayavah stha; catustanam or catuh- 
Stan&m. With regard to this point the usage of the diiTerent manuscripts 
and editions is greatly at variance. 

b. Before ts, the a is allowed to become visarga, instead of being 
retained. 

174. Before a sonant; either vowel or consonant (ex¬ 
cept ^ r: see 179), is clianged to the sonant "[■ r — 
unless, indeed, it be preceded by a or ETT &. 

Examples are: devapatir iva, ^rir iva; manur gacchati, tanur 
apsujBvas^ ajanayat; tayor adrftakamah; sarvair gunaih; agner 
manve. 

a. For a few cases like duda<;a, duna9a, see below, 189d. 

b. The exclamntion bhoB (456) loses its b before vowels and sonant 
consonants: thus, bho naifadha (and the s is sometimes found omitted 
also before surds!. 

c. The endings 51*T^a8 and CTTlT^aB (both of which are ex¬ 
tremely common) follow rules of their own, namely: 

175. a. Final before any sonant consonant and 

before short ^ a, is cliunged to lETT o — and the ^ a after 
it is lost. 

b. The resulting accentuation, and the fact that the loss of a is 
only occasional in the older language of the Veda, have been pointed out 

above, 136 a, e. 

Examples are: nalo nima, brahma^yo vedavit; manobhava; 
hantavyo ‘ami; anyonya (anyas-f-anya), yaqortham (ya^aa-f- 
artham). 

c. Final SPR as before any other vowel than 51 a loses 
its becoming simple ^ a; and the hiatus thus occa¬ 
sioned remains. 
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d. That is to say, the o from u is treated as an original a is treat¬ 
ed in the same sitnation: see 132—3. 

Examples are: bfliadaQTa uvftoa, idltya iya, n&maiikti, viayA- 

•i^l. 

176. Exceptions to the rules as to final as are: 

a. The' nominative masculine pronouns a&a and ef4s and (Yedic) 
ay&s (406a, 400a,b) lose their a before any consonant: thus, ea 
dadarqa he taw, e^a purufa^ this man; but so *braTlt he said, ptirufa 
e^i^i. 

b. Instances are met ivifb, both in the earlier and in the later lan- 
gnage, of effacement of the hiatus after alteration of as, by combination 
of the remaining final a* with the following initial vowel: thus, tato 
*Tftoa (tatas uv&ca), payo^ni (payas.-f- ufi^i), adhasana (ad]iaB+ 
ftsana): compare 133 c, 177 b. In the Veda, such a combination is 
sometimes shown by the metre to be required, though the written text 
has the hiatus. But sa in RV. is in the great majority of cases combined 
with the following vowel: e. g., b 4’d for si Id, sa *Bmii for s& asmai, 
sad ’fadhi^ for sa ofadhih; and similar examples are found also in 
the other Vedic texts. 

C. Other sporadic irregularities in the treatment of final as occur. 
Thus, it is changed to ar instead of o once in RV. in .avfiB, once in 
SV. in &vas (RV. 4vo), once in MS. in dambhifas; in bhuvas (second 
of the trio of sacred utterances bhuB, bhuvas, svar), except in its ear¬ 
liest occurrences; in a series of words in a Brahmana passage (TS. K.), 
viz. Jinv&r, ugprdr, bhim&r, tve^ar, 9 rut&r, bhutdr, and (K.only) 
putar; in janar and mahar; and some of the ar-stems noted at 168 a 
are perhaps of kindred character. On the other hand, aa is several times 
changed to o in RV. before a surd consonant; and 8&a twice, and yfia 
once, retains its final sibilant in a like position. 

d. In M.S., the final a left before hiatus by alteration of either aa 
(o) or e (133) is made long if itself unaccented and if the following ini¬ 
tial vowel is accented: thus, aiir& eti (from auras -f- ati), nirupy&ta 
(ndraya (from -yate+ind-), and also k&rya eka- (from k&ryas, because 
virtually karlas); but adity& Indrah (from Adityas+indrah), et& {tare 
(from ete4-{tare). 

177. Final before any sonant, whether vowel or 

consonant, loses its s, becoming simple CTT S; and a 
hiatus thus occasioned remains. 

a. The 'maintenance of the hiatus in these cases, as in that of o and 
e and &i (above, 133—4), seems to indicate a recent loss of the inter¬ 
mediate sonnd. Opinions are divided ss to what this shonld have been. 
Some of the native grammarians assimilate the case of As to that of Ai, 
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aMaming the convenioD to fty in both alike — bat probably only as a 
matter of formal convenience in rnle-maklng. 

b. Here, too (as in the similar eases of e and ii and o: 133c» 
176b)( there are examples to be found, both earlier and later, of efface- 
ment of the hiatus. 

178. Final ^ r, in general, shows the same form which 
fl would show under the same conditions. 

“V 

a. Thus, it becomes visarsa when final, and a sibilant or vlsarga 
before an initial surd mute or sibilant (170): thus, rudatl puna]^, 
dv&8 tat, 8 va 9 oa, catu^catv&riii^at; and (111c, d) prfttast&na, aa- 
tastya, catuftaya, dhustva; prfftah karoti, anta]|ipftta. 

b. But original final r preceded by a or ft maintains itself un¬ 
changed before a sonant: thus, punar eti, prfttarjit, Akar jydtlb, 
Abfir d&nnft, vfirdhi. 

C. The r is preserved unchanged even before a surd In a number of 
Vedic compounds: thus, aharpAti; svarcanas, svarcakfaa, avarpati, 
Bvar^a, avarfAti; dhur^Ad, dhurfah; pdrpati, vArkAryA, A^^ada, 
punartta; and in some of these the r is optionally retained in the later 
language. The RV. also has Avar tAmal^ once in sentence-combination. 

d. On the other band, final ar of the verb-form Avar is changed to 
o before a sonant in several cases in RV. And r is lost, like 8, in one 
or two cases in the same text: thus, akfA induJh, Aha evA. 

179. A doable r is nowhere admitted: if such would occur, either 
by retention of an original r or by conversion of 8 to r, one r is 
omitted, and- the preceding vowel, if short, is made long by compen¬ 
sation. 

Thus, punA rsonate, nppatl rfijati, mAtli rihAn, jyotiratha, 
durohaj^. 

a. In some Vedic texts, however, tneie are instances of ar changed to 
o before initial r: thus, svo rohAva. 


Conversion of H s to ^ o* 

^ -s. 

180. The dental sibilant is changed to the lingual 
^^ 9 , if immediately preceded by any vowel save ^ a and 
SR S, or by e|R k or ^ r — unless the be final, or fol¬ 
lowed by ^ r. 

a. The assimilating inflneuee of the preceding lingual vowels and 
semivowel is obvious enough; that of k and the other vowels appears to 
be due to a somewhat retracted ^ition of the tongue in the mouth daring 
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their utterance, cauaing its tip to reach the roof of the mouth more easily 
at a point further back than the dental one. 

b* The general Hindu grammar prescribes the same change after a 1 
also; but the Prativakhyas give no such rule, and phonetic considerations, 
the 1 being a dental sound, are absolutely against it. Actual cases of the 
combination do not occur in the older language, nor have any-^been point¬ 
ed out in the later. 

0 . The vowels that cause the alteration of a to 9 may bo called 
for brevity’s sake ''alterant” vowels. 

181. Hence, in the interior of a Sanskrit word, the dental s is 
not usually found after any vowel save a and &, but, instead of it, 
the lingual 9 . But — 

a. A following r prevents the conversion: thus, uara, tisraa, 

tamisra. And it is but seldom made in the forms and derivatives of 
a root containing an r-element (whether r or t)> whatever the position 
of that element: thus, sisarti, siaptam, aarlBfp&f tistire, parlsr&t. 
To this rule there are a few exceptions, as viftfird, 

vffpardhasy g&vi^thira, etc. In ajufran the final 9 of a root is pre¬ 
served even immediately before r. 

b. This dissimilatiiig influence of a following r, as compared with 
the invariable assimilating influence of a preceding r* is peculiar and prob¬ 
lematical. 

C. The recurrence of 9 in successive syllables is sometimes avoided 
by leaving the former a unchanged: thus, aiaak 9 i» but 8 i 9 akti; yftai8l9- 
^hia, but yft 8 i 9 Xmahi. Similarly, in certain desiderative formations: soe 
below, 184e. 

d. Other cases are sporadic: RV. has the forms aiaice and aiaioua 
(but 8i9ioatua)« and the stems pblaa, klati, biaa, busi, bfaaya; a 
single root pi8» with its derivative peauka, is found once in QB.; MS. 
has Ilif 8 iny 9 a; muaala begins to be found In AY.; and such cases 
grow more numerous; for puixiB and the roots nifta and liiAaa see below, 
183 a. 

182. On the other hand (as was pointed out above, 62], the 
occurrence of 9 in Sanskrit words is nearly limited to cases falling 
under this rule: others are rather sporadic anomalies — except where 
9 is the product of 9 or k 9 before a dental, as in dra 9 ^um, oa 9 ^ 
tva 9 tsur: soe 218, 221 . Thus, we find — 

a. Four roots, ka 9 , la 9 , bha 9 , bh& 9 , of which the last is common 
and is found as early as the Brahmanas. 

b. Further, in RV., fi 9 a, kav& 9 a, ca 9 ala, ca 9 a, j&Ifi 9 a, pa 9 yh, 
ba 9 kdya, v& 9 at (for vak 9 at 1 ^), ka 9 tbft; and, by anomalous alteration 
ot original a, - 9 fili (turSfah «tc.), & 9 &^a, upa 9 (ut, and probably 
apfi 9 fh& and a 9 ^iv&xit. Such cases grow more common later. 

o. The numeral 9 a 9 , as already noted (148 b), is more probably 9 ak 9 . 
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183. The nasalization of the alterant vowel — or, in other words, 
its being followed by anusvftra — docs not prevent its altering effect 
upon the sibilant; thus, haviAfi* paruA^i. And the alteration takes 
place in the initial s of an ending after the final s of a stem, whether 
the latter be regarded as also changed to 9 or as converted into vi* 
saiga: thus, bavi^fu or havi^fu, partm^u or paru^fu. 

a. Bat the 8 of piufas (^94) remains nnchanged, apparently nii 
aceoant of the retained sense of Its valae as puma; also that of |/hiA8, 
because of its value as bins (binasti etc.); yniAs (KV. only) Is more 
qaestionable. 

184. The principal cases of alteration of 8 in internal combi¬ 
nation are these: 

a. In endings, inflectional or derivative, beginning with s — thus, 
8 u; 8 i, se, sva; b of sibilant-aorist, future, and desiderative; suffixes 
ana, snu, sya, etc. — after a final alterant vowel or consonant of root 
or stem, or a union-vowel; thus, jubo^i, 9090 , an&i 9 am, bbavi 9 yft]&i, 
9 U 9 ru 9 e, de 9 na, ji 9 pu, vik 9 u, akftr 9 am. 

b. The final b of a stem before an ending or suffix; thus, bavi 96 , 
bavi 9 a 8 , etc., from bavis; 9 ak 9 U 9 xnant, 90 ci 9 ka, mftau 9 a, manu9yat 
jyoti 9 tva. 

C. Roots having a final sibilant (except 9 ) after an alterant vowel 
are — with the exception of fictitious ones and piB» nibs, bibs — regard¬ 
ed as ending In 9 , not b; and concerning the treatment of this 9 in com¬ 
bination, see below, 225—6. 

d. The initial b of a root after a rcduplicatiou: thus, Bi 9 yade, 
su 9 vftpa, Bi 9 ftsati, cofkuyate, Bani 9 vanat. 

e. Excepted is in general an Initial radical B in a desiderative stem, 
when the desiderative-sign becomes 9 : thus, Bi8ir9ati from ysf, BiBabk- 
9 ati from )/Banj. And there are other scattering cases, as tresus (perf. 
from ytraB), otc. 

185. But the same change occurs also, on a considerable scale, 
in external combination, especially in composition. Thus: 

a. Both in verbal fonns and in derivatives, the final i or u of a 
preposition or other like prefix ordinarily lingualizea the initial a of 
the root to which it is prefixed; since such combinations arc both of 
great frequency and of peculiar intimacy, analogous with those of root 
or stem and affix: thus, abhi 9 ac, pratif^ba, n( 9 ikta, v{ 9 ita; gnu- 
9 vadb&in, su 9 eka; the cases are nninburlcss. 

b. The principal exceptions are in accofdancc with the principles 
already laid down: namely, when the root contains an r-elcmcnt, and when 
a recurrence of the sibilant would take place. Rut thorn are also others, 
of a more irregular character; and the complete account of the treatment 
of initial radical a after a prefix would be a matter of great detail, and 
not worth giving here. 
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0 . Not loftequently, the initial 8, nanally altered after a certain 
prefix, retains the altered sibilant even after an interposed a of augment 
or reduplication: thns, aty afthftt, abhy afthim, pary afasvajat, vy 
afahanta, ny ayadima, oir af^ftpayan, abhy aflfioan, vy aft^bh* 
nftt; vi tafthe, vi taf^hire. 

d. Mach more anomalons Is the occasional alteration of Initial radi¬ 
cal a after an a-element of a prefix. Such cases are ava ((ambh (against 
ni atambh and prati atambh) and (according to the grammarians) ava 
fvan. 

180. In other compounds, the final alterant vowel of the first 
member not infrequently (especially in the Veda) lingualizes the ini¬ 
tial a of the second; for example, jrudhif^ira, pitpfvaap, goffhA, 
agniftomi, anuf^fibh, trCqaahdhi, divifid, parameffhfn, abhii^n&, 
pitpq&d, piiru^ut&. 

a. A very few cases occur of the same alteration after an a-element: 
thus, aaqfubh, avaq^mbha, eavyaqthd, apUrf^hd, upaq^ut; also 
ysaht when Its final, by 147, becomes %: thus, satrfiqtf (but satrft- 
stham). 

187. The final 8 of the first member of a compound often be¬ 
comes 9 after an alterant vowel: thus, the b of a prepositional prefix, 
88 nifffdhvan, duq^Ara (for duqqf&ra), ftviqkpta; and, regularly, a 
8 retained Instead of being converted to visarga before a labial or 
guttural mute (171a), as haviqpi, jyotiqk^; tapoqpa. 

188. Once more, in the Veds, the same alteration, both of an Inltlsl 
and of a final 8, is not Infrequent even between the words composing a 
sentence. The cases are detailed in the Pratlfakhya belonging to each text, 
and are of very various character. Thus: 

a. The initial 8, especially of particles: as u qu, hi qma, k&m u 

qvlt; — also of pronouns: as hi q&bl — verb-forms, especially from 
yaa: as hi qtbd, divi other scattering cases: as u fifuhl, 

nd q^hirdm, trl qadh&sthft, 4dhi fpdb* n&kib qAb, ydjub qkazm&m, 
agnib qfave. 

b. A final 8, oftenest before pronouns (especially toneless ones): as 
agniq fvft, niq {e, iydq qiioiq ^vAm, uAdhig t^va; — but also in 
other cases, and wherever a final b is preserved, instead of being tamed 
into visarga, before a guttural or labial (171): as trif piltvA, iyuq 
kpi^otu, vAstoq pAtibt dyAuq pitA, vibhif pAtAt. 


Conversion of ^ n io QI b* 

189. The dental nasal ^^n, when immediately followed 
by a vowel or by or or or ej^v, is turned in¬ 
to the lingual if preceded in the same word by the 
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lingual sibilant or semivowel or vowels — that is to say, 
by ^ r, or Iff y or || y —: and this, not only if the 
altering letter stands immediately before the nasal, but at 
whatever distance from the latter it may be found: unless, 
indeed, there intervene (a consonant moving the front of 
the tongue : namely) a palatal (except a lingual, or a 

dental. 

a. We may tbas figure to ourseWes the rationale of the process: 
in the marked proclivity of the language toward lingual utterance, especially 
of the nasal, the tip of the tongue, when once reverted into the loose lin¬ 
gual position by the utterance of a non-contact lingual element, tends to 
hang there and make its next nasal contact in that position; and does so, 
unless the proclivity is satisfied by the utterance of a Ungual mute, or the 
organ is thrown out of adjustment by the utterance of. an element which 
causes it to assume a diiTereiit posture. This is not the case with the guttur¬ 
als or lahials,. which do not move the front part of the tongue (and, as the 
influence of k on following b shows, the guttural position favors the succes¬ 
sion of a lingual): and the y is too weakly palatal to interfere with the 
alteration (as its next relative, the i-vowel, itself lingnalizes a s). 

b. This is a rule of constant application; and (as was pointed 
out above, 40) the great majority of occurrences of n in the language 
are the result of it. 

100. The rule has force especially — 

a. When suffixes, of inflection or derivation, are added to roots ox 

stems containing one of the altering sounds: thus, rudr^l^a, rudrtnfim, 
v&rii^e, varini, vtrl^i, dat^i, dvesftni, krinitmi, 

kfubbS^d, k&rna, vpkni, dr&vii^a, i^&iai, pur& 9 &, 

rekigAS, c&k^ana, ciklr^amft^a, k^am&i^a. 

b. When the final n of a root or stem comes to be followed, in inflec¬ 
tion or derivation, by such soands as allow it to feel the effect of a prece¬ 
ding altering cause: thus, from }/ran, r&^anti, r&nyati, rfirapa, 
ar&pifUB; from brahman, br&hma^ft, br&hmftni, brfihmai^4, brah- 
maigiya, br&hma^vant. 

c. The form pinak (RY.: 2d and 3d sing, impf.), from j/pif, is 
wholly anomalous. 

191. This rule (like that for the change of 8 to 9 ) applies strictly 
and especially when the nasal and the cause of its alteration both lie 
within the limits of the same integral word; but (also like the other) 
it is extended, within certain limits, to compound words — and even, 
in the Veda, to contignons words in the sentence. 

Whitasy, Grammar. 2. ed- 
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188 . Eapecially, a preposition or similar prefix to a root, If it 
contain r or end in euphonic r fora (174), very often lingualises the 
n of a root or of its derived stems and forms. Thus: 

a. The initial n of a root is usually and regularly so altered, in all 

forms and derivatives, after parft, pari, pro, zdr (for nis), aatar, dur 
(for doa): thus, p&rft ^aya, p&ri i^lyate, pr& ^udnava; pari^ntti, 
parlpdma, prapard, durp&^a. Roots suffering this change are 

written with initial 9 in the native rooi-lists. The only exceptions of im¬ 
portance are ngt, nabh, nand, and na^ when its 9 becomes 9 (as in 
pr&nafta). 

b. The final n of a root is Ungualized in some of the forms of aa 
and ban: thus, prd *pitl, prftpfi, pr& ha^yate, prah&pana. 

o. The class-signs nu and nft are altered after the roots hi and mi: 
thus, p&ri hh^omi, pr& mipanti (but the latter not In the Veda). 

d. The Ist slug. impv. ending fini is sometimes altered: thus, pr& 
bhavftpL 

e. Derivatives by suffixes containing n sometimes have 9 by infinence 
of a preposition: thus, praya^a. 

f. The n of the preposition ni is sometimes altered, like the initial 
of a root, after another preposition: thus, pra^ipftta, pra^dhL 

183. In compound words, an altering cause in one member sometimes 
Ilngualizes a n. of the next following member — either its initial or final 
n, or n in its inflectional or derivative ending. The exercise of the altering 
influence can be seen to depend in part upon the closeness or firequency 
of the compound, or its integration by being made the base of a derivative. 
Examples are: grfima^I, trm&man, urunasA; vptrah&pam etc. (but 
wytraghnA etc.: 196a), npm&^aB, drugha^A; pravaha^a, nrpa^a, 
pOxyA^a, pitpya^a; svarge^a, durgani, usrAyfiznpe, tryafigai^fim. 

184. Finally, in the Veda, a n (usually initial) Is occasionally Ungnal- 
ized even by an altering sound in another word. The toneless pronouns 
nas and ena- are oftenest thus affected: thus, pAri ^aa, prfii * 9 fin, indra 
epam; but also the particle nA like: thus, wAr 9 A; and a few other 
cases, as vAr i^ama, punar payftmaal, agnAr Ave^a. More anomalous, 
and perhaps to be rejected as false readings, are such as trip ImAn and 

&va and suhaip pa^ (M^Oi v& (Apast.). 

186. a. The immediate combination of a n with a preceding guttural 
or labial seems in some cases to hinder the conversion to p: thus, ▼ptraghnA 
etc., kfubhn&ti, tppnoti (but in Veda tpppu), kfepnu, BUfunmA. 

b. The KV. has the exceptions uf^rfinfim and rfiftrAnfim. 

Conversion of dental mutes to linguals and palatals. 

196. When a dental mute comes in contact with a 
lingual or palatal mute or sibilant, the dental is usually 
assimilated, becoming lingual or palatal respectively. 
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The OBses are the following: 

197. A dental sard mute or nasal, or the dental sibilant, when 
immediately preceded by a 9, is everywhere converted into the cor¬ 
responding lineal. 

a. Under thla rale, the eomblnatlona 9 ^ end 99 ere very com¬ 
mon ; 99 is rerely ao written, the vlaarga being put inateed of the former 
aiMlent (179): thna, Jy 6 ttb 9 a Inateed of Jy 6 ti 99 n. 

b. Mneh leaa often, dh la changed to dA *fter final 9 of a root or 
tenae-atem, with loaa of the 9 or ita converaion to dt Me 2200 . 

o. Thoae ceaea in which final 9 beeomea f before an (e. g. dvifad: 
226b} do not, of coarse, fall nnder thla mle. 

198. In the other (comparatively infrequent) cases where a dental 
is preceded by a lingual in internal combination, the dental (except of 
su loc. pi.) becomes lingual. Thus: 

a. A n following Immediately a 9 made such by the mle given at 
189, above — or, aa it may be expressed, a doublo as well as a 
single n — is subject to the lingnallzation: thna, the participles ar 99 &, 
lc 9 U 99 a, k 9 vi 99 a, olif 99 &, tr 99 &: and, after prefixes (185a), nt 9 a 99 a, 
parlvi 99 a, vl 9 a 99 a, vi 9 ya 99 a. Bnt TS. has Adhlqkamia, and AY. 
ydJub dkaim&in. 

b. Only a very few other instances occur: and from pldl 

qaddbd (also qaddhd and 9 od]id), and 9099^01 (sas+nftm: anomalona 
gen. pi. of qas: 483). A small number of words follow the same rale in 
external combination: see below, 199. 

o. But tftdbi (Vedic: p'tad+dbl) shows loss of the final lingnal 
after assimilation of the dental, and compensatory lengthening. 

d. Some of the cases of abnormal occurrence of d e^e explained in a 
similar way, as results of a lingnallzed and afterward omitted sibilant before 
d: thus nidd from niada, p^pid piad, ymrd f'oia mfad. For 
words exhibiting a like change in composition, see below, 199 0 . 

199. In external combination — 

a. A final t is directed to be assimilated to an initial lingual mute: 

thus, ta^^kft, tad tat-tbfilini, tad the case 

never occurs in the older language, and very rarely in the later. For final 
n before a lingual, see 806 b. 

b. An initial dental after a final lingual usually remains un¬ 
changed ; and au of the loc. pi. follows the same rule: thus, 

qat, dnad div&b* uharat tv&m; qatau, rfifou. 

O. Exceptions are: a few compounds with qaq six showing doable 9 
(188 b): namely, 9 & 99 aTati, 9 a 99 Ablii (and one or two others not 
quotable); and IB. has 9 a 9 piramimita. 

d. In a few compounds, moreover, there appears a liiigualizod dental, 
with compensatory lengthening, after a lost lingual sibilant or its represen- 

5* 
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tetlre: namely, lit certain Yedic componnda with das: dd^bha* du^Ul^, 
dd^ltlf du^&Qa, duni^s (compare the anomaloaa pxueo^ii) and 
puras+V'dAQ); and, in the language of eyery period, certain componnda 
of §a 9 , with change of its vowel to an alterant quality (as in votpium 
and aoiJUiuixi: 224b): fd^a^a, fo^pha (also and fa^dh^), fo^lant. 

e. Between final f and initial a, the insertion of a t is permitted — 
or, according to some authorities, required: thus, aaliAiiy ah or fdft 
aah&arft]^ 

200. The cases of assimilation of a dental to a contiguous 
palatal occur almost only in external combination, and before an 
initial palatal. There is but one case of internal combination, na¬ 
mely: 

201. A coining to follow a palatal mute in inter¬ 
nal combination is itself made palatal. 

Thus, y&oiUt (the only instance after c), yajii&, jajfid, ajfLata, 

202. a. A final before an initial palatal mute is as¬ 
similated to it, becoming before or ^ eh, and sf^j 
before sT j jb does not occur). 

Thus, uc carati, etac ohattram, vidyuj jiyate; yAtayAJJana, 
▼idyujjlhva, byhAcohandas, saccarita. 

b. A final is assimilated before sT^j, becoming t^il. 

0 . All the grammarians, of eyery period, require this assimilation of 
n to j; but it is more often neglected, or only occasionally made, in the 
manuscripts. 

d. For n before a surd palatal, see below, 208. 

203. Before the palatal sibilant both rjf^t and ^n 

are assimilated, becoming respectiyely t{^o and and 

then the following may be, and in practice almost 
always is, converted to ^ oh. 

Thus, vedavic eburah (-vit 9 U-), tao ohrutvA, hrochaya (h^t 
Qaya); b^han ohefah or 9690 ,^* BVApa& chete or 9 ete. 

a. Some authorities regard the conyersion of 9 to ch after t or n as 
eyerywhere obligatory, others as only optional; some except, peremptorily 
or optionally, a 9 followed by a mute. And some require the same con¬ 
version after every mute save xii« reading also vfpAf cbutudrl, Ana( 
chuoi, anuf^up chAradI, 9 uk cbuci. The manuscripts generally write 
oh, instead of och, as result of the combination of t and 9 . 

b. In the MS., t und 9 are anomalously combined Into ii 9 : e. g. 

t&& 9atAm, etAvaft9A8. 
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Combinations of finai ^ n. 

•s 

204. Final radical n is assimilated in internal combination to a 
following sibilant, becoming annsvara. 

Thus, vaftava, vdfiaat, maAsy&te, jj^bfifiaati. 

a. According to the grammariins, it is treated before bh and au in 
declension as in external combination. But the cases are, at bast, excess¬ 
ively rare, and RV. has r&Aau and v4Abu (the only Vedio examples). 

b. Final n of a derivative suffix is regularly and usually dropped 
before a consonant in inflection and composition — in composition, even 
before a vowel; and a radical n occasionally follows the same rule: see 
421 b. 439, 1203c, 637. 

o. For assimilation of n to a preceding palatal, see 201. 

The remaining cases are those of external combination. 

206. a. The assimilation of n in external combination to a follow¬ 
ing sonant palatal and the palatal sibilant 9 have been already treated 
(202 b. 203). 

b. The n is also declared to be assimilated (becoming n) be¬ 
fore a sonant lingual ((^, n). but the case rarely if ever occurs. 

206. A n is also assimilated to a following initial 1, becoming 
(like m: 213d) a nasal 1. 

a. The manuscripts to a great extent disregard this rule, leaving the 
n unchanged; but also they in part attempt to follow It — and that, either 
by writing the assimilated n (as the assimilated m, 213f. and Just as 
reasonably) with the anusv&ra-sign, or else by doubling the 1 and put¬ 
ting a sign of nasality above; the latter, however, is inexact, and a better 
way would be to separate the two I’s, writing the first with virftma and 
a nasal sign above. Thus (from trin lok&n): 

manuscripts or better 

-V "N. 

The second of these methods is the one oftenest followed in printed texts. 

207. Before the lingual and dental sibilants, 9 and a, final n 
remains unchanged; but a t may also be inserted between the nasal 
and the sibilant : thus, tan or tant 9 &V; mahan s&n or ma- 
hiut Ban. 

a. According to most of the grammarians of the Praticakhyas (not 
BPr.), the insertion of the t in such cases is a necessary one. In the 
manuscripts it is very frequently made, but not uniformly. It la probably 
a purely phonetic phenomenon, a transitlon-sonnd to ease thj double change 
of Sonant to surd and nasal to non-nasal utterance — although the not 
infrequent cases In which final n stands for original nt (as bbaraa. abba- 
ran, agnimto) may have aided to establish It as a rule. Its analogy 
with the conversion of n 9 into flch (203) is palpable. 
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208. Before the surd palatal, lingual, and dental mutes, there js 
inserted after final n a sibilant of each of those classes respectively, 
before which the n becomes anuavftra: thus, devSfi^ oa, bhaviA^ olil> 
dyate* kumfiriAs trin, abharaAs tata^, dadhaA^ (426 o) eanun. 

a. This rale, which in the elMsicel language hu eatahliihed ..idf in 
the form here given, as a phonetle mle of unvarying application, really 
Involves a histoiio survWal. The large minority of eases of And n in the 
language (not far from three quarters) are for original ns; and the reten¬ 
tion of the sibilant in such eases, when once its historical ground had been 
forgotten, was extended by analogy to all others. 

b. Practically, the role applies only to n before o and t, since cases 
involving the other initials occur either not at all, or only with extreme 
rarity (the V^a does not present an example of any of them). In the 
Veda, the insertion is not always made, and the different texts have with 
regard to it different usages, which are fully explained in their Pratifakh- 
yas; in general, it is less frequent in the older texts. When the 9 does not 
appear between n and o, the n is of course assimilated, becoming A (208). 

209. The same retention of original final n after a nasal, and 
consequent treatment of (apparent] final ftn, in, un, fn as if they were 
SAb, iAe, uAb, fAe (long nasalized vowel with final e), shows itself 
also in other Yedic forms of combination, which, for the sake of unity, 
may be briefly stated here together: 

a. Final fin becomes fiA (nasalized fi) before a following vowel: that 
is to say, fiAs, with nasal vowel, is treated like fis, with pure vowel 
(177): thus, deviA 6 TxA, upabaddhfiA ih&, rnabdA asl. This is an 
extremely common case, especially in UV. Once or twice, the a appears 
as ]|^ before p: thus, sv&tavfiAb pfiyuh. 

b. In like manner, a is treated after nasal i, u, p as it would he 
after those vowels when pure, becoming r before a sonant sound (174), 
and (much more rarely) b before a surd (170): thus, raqndAr iva, 
aundAr ynvansrdAr At, npAr abbf; npAh pdtnun (and npAp p-, MS.). 

o. RV. has once -iA before y. MS. usually has aA Instead of fiA. 

210. The nasals n, p. A, occurring as finals after a short vowel, 
are doubled before any initial vowel: thus, praty&An ud epi, udyfian 
fidityAb* fis&nn-ipu. 

a. This is also to be regarded as a historical survival, the second 
nasal being an assimilation of an original consonant following the first. It 
is always written in the manuscripts, although the Vedic metre seems to 
show that the duplication was sometimes omitted. The RV. has the com¬ 
pound vfpapaqva. 

211. The nasals A and 9 before a sibilant are allowed to in¬ 
sert respectively k and f — as n (207) inserts t: thus, pratyifik 
aAmab. 
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Combinations of finti 

212. Final radical x? m, in internal combination, is as- 
similated to a following mute or spirant — in the latter case, 
becoming anusvSra; in the former, becoming the nasal of 
the same class with the mute. 

s. Before m or v (u when final: 143a), it la changed to n: thua, 
firom ygam come &gaiizaa, aganmahi, ganvahi, Jagaavi&a (which 
appear to be the only quotable casea). According to the grammailana, the 
aame change ia made la the inflection of root-stema before bh and au: 
thua, praQ&nbhiB, pra9finBU (from prag&m: pra+ 1 ^ 9 am). No derived 
noun-stem enda in m. 

b. The and K^S. have k&mvant and 94iiivaiit, and ChU. has 
kamvara. 

213. Final m in external combination is a servile 
sound, being assimilated to any following consonant. Thus: 

a. It remains unchanged only before a vowel or a labial mute. 

b. But also, by an anomalous exception, before r of the root rS) in 
samr^ and its derivatives aamrajfii and s&mrijya. 

c. Before a mute of any other class than labial, it becomes the 
nasal of that class. 

d. Before the semivowels y, 1, v it becomes, according to the 
Hindu gramarians, a nasal semivowel, the nasal counterpart of each 
respectively (see 71). 

e. Before r, a sibilant, or h, it becomes anusv&ra (see 7!}. 

f. The manuscripts and the editions In general make no attempt to 
distinguish the nasal tones produced by the assimilation of m before a follow¬ 
ing semivowel from that before a spirant. 

g. But if h be immediately followed by another consonant (which 
can only be a nasal or semivowel), the m Is allowed to he assimilated to 
that following consonant. This is because the h has no position of the 
mouth-organs peculiar to itself, hut is uttered in the position of the next 
sound. The Prativakhyas do not take any notice of the case. 

h. Cases are met with in the Veda where a final m appears to be 
dropped before a vowel, the final and initial vow||^s being then combined 
into one. The pada-text then generally gives a wrong Interpretation. 
Thus, scuhvAnaao *bhayadikar&m (RV. viii. 1.2; pada-text -nan& 
ubh-; SV. -nanam). 

i. It has been pointed out above (73) that the assimilated m is 
generally represented in texts by the anuBvftra-sign, and that in this 
work it is transliterated by ih (instead of a nasal mute or ft). 
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The palatal mutes and sibilant, and ^ h. 

214. These sounds show in some situations a reversion (43) 
to the original gutturals from which they are derived. The treat¬ 
ment of j and hi# also, is different, according as they represent the 
one or the other of two different degrees of alteration from their 
originals. 

214. The palatals and li are the least stable of alphabetic sounds, 
undergoing, in virtue of their derivative character, alteration in many 
cases where other similar sounds are retained. 

216. Thus, in derivation, even before vowels, semivowelsj and 
nasals, reversion to guttural form is by no means rare. Tbo cases are 
the following ; 

a. Be%re a of sufflx a, final c becomes k in afiki, ^afika, Brk&, 
pftkd, vfiki, 9 uka, parka, markd, vfka, pr&tika etc., reka, adka, 
moka, Tokd, ^dka, tok&, mroki, vraskd; — final J becomes g in 
tyigd, bhiga, bbigd, yfiga, abga, bhanga, eanga. avanga, r&ga, 
tufiga, yunga, varga, mirga, mrgd, varga, sarga. nega. vega, bhoga. 
ytlgdt ydga, ioga, roga; — final h becomes gb in agbd, maghd, 
arghi, dirghd (and dr^hiyas, drdghiftha), degha, meghd, ogha, 
ddgha, drogha, mogha; and in dugh&na and mdghamftna. In neka 
(p'n^) we have further an anomalous substitution of a surd for the final 
sonant of the root. 

b. In another series of derivatives with a, the altered sound appears: 
examples are aj&, y4}a, qucA, 90 ca, vrajd, vevijd, yuja, drja, doha. 

O. Before the suffixes as and ana, the guttural only rarely appears: 
namely, In dfikas, dkas, rdkas, ^okas, bhirgaa, and in rogapa; also 
in ftbhog^ya. 

d. Before an i-vowel, the altered sound appears (except in ftbhogi, 
dgfystffB, tigitd, mokl, apbigi): thus, fiji, tujf, ruoi, 9 &ci, vivlci, 
rooifpu. 

e. Before U, the guttural reappears, as a rule (tae cases are few)-, 
thns, afiku, vanku, reku, bhfgu, marguka, raghd (and rigluyaha). 

f. Before n, the examples of reversion are few, except of j (becoming 
g) before the participial ending na (967 o): thus, rdk^aa, vagnu (with 
the final also made sonant); and participles bhagnd, rogpd, etc.; and 
apparently pfgpa from ^ppc. 

g. Before m (of ma, man, mant, min), the guttural generally 
appears: thus, rokmA, tigmd, yugma, fgma (with sonant change); tak- 
m&n, v&kxnan, sdkman, yugmdn; rukmant; pgmin and vftgmin 
(with sonant ehange): — but djman, ojmdn, bhiiJmdn. 

h. Before y, the altered sound is used: thus, pacya, yaJya, yajyu, 
yujya, bhvdyu. Such cases as bhogya, yogya, negya, okya are doubt¬ 
less secondary derivatives from bhoga etc. 
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i. Before r, the cases sre few, and the osage apparently divided. 
thus, takro, sakra, TakrA, ^nkri, TigrA, ugr&, tugra* mpgra, ▼ku¬ 
kri; but v^ra and pajrk(P). 

J. Before ▼ (of the suffixes va* van, vln, etc., and participial vifta) 
the guttural is regularly preserved: thus, pkvk, pakvk, vakva; ▼kkran, 
^kvan, rlkvan, ^ukvan, mfgvan« tugran, yugran; if'kranti pfk- 
▼ant; vSgvin, vagyaaA, ▼agvanu(with further sonant change; vivak- 
vkAs, rlilkv&liB, vivikv&fis, rurukvifts, ^u^ukvifts; Qu^ukvana, 

9 U 9 ukvknl: also before the union-vowel i in okivaks (RV., once). An 
exception Is ykjwan. 

k. Tbo reversion of li in derivation is comparatively rare* Tbo final 
J which ia analogous with 9 [21G) shows much less proclivity to reversion 
than that which corresponds with c> 

l. A like leversion sliows Itself also to some extent in conjugational 
stem-formation and Inflection. Thus, the initial radical becomes guttural 
after the reduplication in the present or perfect or desiderativo or intensive 
stems, or In derivatives, of the roots ci, cit, ji, hi, han, and in jaguri (F'jp); 
and han becomes ghn on the elision of a (^402, 637). The RV. has 
▼iwakmi from yvao and v&vakre from yvahe; and SV. has eaafgztiBite 
(RV.-apj-). And before ran etc. of 3d pi. mid. we have g for radical J 
in aapgTan, aspgram, asaupgram (all in RV.). 

217. Final c of a root or stem, if followed in in¬ 

’s 

temal combination by any other sound than a vowel or 
semivowel or nasal, reverts (43) to its original guttural value, 
and shows everywhere the same form which a SR k would 
show in the same situation. 

Tlius, v&kti, uvaktha, vAkfi, ▼akfyami, vagdhi; vfigbhia, vfik- 
fu; uktk, ukthk, vaktar. 

a. And, as final c bocoinos k (above 142), the same rule applies 
also to c in external combination , thus, vak ca, vag kpi, vth me. 

Examples of c remaining unchanged in inflection arc: ueykte* 
rlrlcrk, v&cf, mumuemkhe. 

218. Final 5^9 reverts to its original ^ k, in internal 
combination, only before the ^ s of a verbal stem or ending 
(whence, by 180, uf^k?); before and EJ^th, it everywhere 
becomes (whence, by 107, ^ and ? 9 th); before ^dh, 
^bh. and ^ Bu of the loc. pi., as when final (146), it re¬ 
gularly becomes the lingual mute (^f or ^ 4 )* 

Thus, kvikfata, vek^ytmi; vkftf* vfftfi* didef^u; dldi^^hi, 

▼idbhfs. 
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a. But a few roots exhibit the reversion of final 9 to k before 
bh and an* and also when final (146): they are 619, tipfij, and 
optionally na9; and ^19 has in V. always vlkffi, loc. pi., but trftf 
vl^lbbiai etc. Examples are d£kaa]ii9ita, dfgbbis, hfdiapfk, n&k 
(or xusf). 

Examples of 9 remaining nnchanged before vowels etc. are: ▼19!, 

vivi 9 yftB, aTi 9 nui» a 9 zioziii, ▼ 090 !* U 9 xn&si. 

b. A 9 remains inegalarljr nnchanged before p in the compound vi 9 P&tl. 

219 . Final sfj is in one set of words treated like ^0, 
and in another set like 9 T 9. 

■V 

Thus, from ytij: fiyukthfia, iyukta, yrifiktd, smkti, yoktra. 
yokfyami, yi^fu; yungdhi, iyugdhvam, yugbhfa. 

Again, horn myj etc.: Amyk^at, srak^yAmi; mfirffit 

r69tr4; m^ddbi* rft 41 >h{B, rft^u, r4f. 

a. To the former or yt^-class belong (as shown by their quotable 
forma) about twenty roots and radical stems; namely, bhaJ, asd* tyaJ (not 
V.), raj color, avaj* xnajj, nij, tij, vij, 1 and 2 blM;t], yuj, ruj, V 7 j» 
afij, bhafijy 9 ifij; drj, srAj, bhifdj, Asyj; — also, stems formed with 
the suffixes aj and ij (383. IV), as tpfpdj, vanf); and ytv(j, though 
containing the root yaj. 

b. To the latter or myj-class belong only about one third as many: 
namely, yaj, bbrajj, vraj, rSj, bbrfij, mpj, apj. 

0 . A considerable number of j-ioots are not placed in circumstances 
to exhibit the distinction; but such roots are in part assignable to one or 
the other class on the evidence of the related languages. The distinction 
appears, namely, only when the j occurs as final, or is followed, either in 
inflection or in derivation, by a dental mute (t, th, dh), or, in noun¬ 
inflection, by bh or au. In derivation (above, 216) we find a g some¬ 
times from the mpj-class: thus, mfirga, sArga, etc.; and (2161) before 
Vedlc mid. endings, aasfgmahe, aafgran, etc. (beside BaBfJiire) — 
while from the yuj-class occur only yuyujre, ayujran, bubhujrire, 
with j. And MS. has vi 9 va 8 ^k from (I'BrJ). 

220. Final eh falls under the rules of combination almost only 
in the root prach, in which it is treated as if it were 9 (pra9 be¬ 
ing, indeed, its more original form}: thus, prakfyAml, pyffA, and also 
the derivative pra9ziA. As final and in noun-inflection (before bh and 
su), it is changed to the lingual mute: thus, prA^vfvfl^ 

a. MiirtA is called the participle of muroh, and a gerund milrtvA 
is given to the same root. They (with mfirti) must doubUess come from 
a simpler form of the root. 

b. Of jh there is no occurrence: the grammarians require it to 
be treated like e. 
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SSL The compound ky is not infrequent as final of a root (gener¬ 
ally of demonstrably secondary origin), or of a tense-stem (a-aorist: 
see below, 876 fiT.); and, in the not very frequent cases of its in¬ 
ternal combination, it is treated as if a single sound, following the 
rules for q: thus qdkye (cakf -f- ae), odkqva; cdqfe, Aoaq^, iarif- 
tam, dsrq^i, tr&qtar. As to its treatment when final, see 146. 

a. Thus, we ere teught by the gremmerieiis to make each forme ee 

gOzA|, gorid^l^* goritqu (from gor4kq); end we ectuelly have q&t, 
fadbhis, from qakq or qaq (140 b). For jagdha etc. from 

VJakq, eee S33f. 

b. In the single eiiomeloua root vraqc, the compound qc Is said to 
follow the rules for simple q. From it are quotable the future vrakqy&ti, 
the gerunds WTqfvd (AY.) and vfktvl (RV.), and the participle (967 o) 
vykfk. Its o reverts to k in the derivative vraskeu 

222. The roots in final ^ h, like those in sT^j, fall into 
two classes, exhibiting a similar diversity of treatment, ap¬ 
pearing in the same kinds of combination. 

a. In the one class, as duh, we have a reversion of h (as of c) 
to a guttural form, and.its treatment as if it were still its original gh: 
thus, &dhukqam. dhokfydmi; dugdhdm, dugdba; Adhok, dhuk, 
dhugbhis, dhukqu. 

b. In the other class, as rub and aah, wc have a guttural re¬ 
version (as of q) only before a in verb-formation and derivation: thus, 
Arukfat, rokqydmi, a&kqiyA, sakq&nl. As final, in external combi¬ 
nation, and in noun-inflection before bh and su, the h (like q) be¬ 
comes a lingual mute: thus, turfiqat, pptanftqad oyodhyA^, turft- 
qd^bkia, tur&qatsu. But before a dental mute (t, th, dh) in verb- 
inflection and in derivation, its euphonic effect is peculiarly compli¬ 
cated : it turns the dental into a lingual (as would q); but it also 
makes it sonant and aspirate (as would <|b: see 160); and further, 
it disappears itself, and the preceding vowel, if short, is lengthened: 
thus, from ruh with ts comes rudbA, from leh with ti comes lAdki, 
from gpih with tar comes gudliAr, from meh with turn comes md- 
dburn, from lih with taa or thaa comes lidbAa, from lih with dhvam 
comes lldbvAxn, etc. 

o. This is as if we hsd to assume as transition sound a sonant aspi¬ 
rate lingual sibilant ah, with the euphonic effeeta of a lingual and of a 
■onant aspirate (160), itself disappearing under the law of the existing 
language which admits no sonant sibilant. 

223. The roots of the two classes, as shown by their forms 
found in use, are: 

ft. of the first or duk-elass: dah, dih, duh, druh, muh, anih 
(and the final of uqqih is similarly treated]; 
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b. of the second or nih*class: voh, sah, mib, rih or lib, gnb. 
mb, drftb, tfbb, bfb, babb, 8prb(P). 

0 . But muh forms also (not in BY.) the participle mb^ba and agent- 
nonn mildb&r, as well as mugdhi and mugdbdr; and drub and mih 
are allowed by the grammarians to do likewise: such forms as dru^a 
and snidba, however, have not been met with in use. 

d. From roots of the rub-class we find also in the Veda the forms 
gartftruk, iiom. sing., and prftnadbpk and dadbj^k; and hence purusp^k 
(the only occurrence) docs not certainly prove l/sppb to be of the dub- 
class. 

e. A nnmber of other b-'oots are not proved by their occurring forms 
to belong to either class; they, too, are with more or less confidence assign¬ 
ed to the one OT the other by comparison with the related languages. 

f. In derivation, before certain suffixes (216), we have gb instead 
of h from verbs of either class. 

g. The root nah comes from original dh instead of ghy and its rever¬ 
sion is accordingly to a dental mute: thus, natsyuni, naddbi, upiu&d- 
bbis, upanadyuga, anupAnatka. So also the root grab comes from 
(early Yedic) grabh, and shows labials in many -forms and derivatives 
(though it is assimilated to other b-roots in the desidcrative stem jigbpkfa). 
In like manner, b is used for db in some of the forms and derivatives of 
|/db& put; and further analogous facts are the stem Icwlr n'hA beside 
kakubbd, the double imperative ending dbi and hi, and the dative 
m&hyam beside tubby am (491). 

224. Irregularities of combination are: 

a. The vowel p is not lengthened after the loss of the h-element: 
thus, dp^b&t tp(^h&, bp^& (the only cases; and in the Veda their first 
syllable has metrical value as heavy or long). 

b. The roots vah and sab change their vowel to o instead of leng¬ 

thening it: thus, vodb&m, votpiam, vocpi&r, ao^um. But from sab 
in the older language forms with a are more frequent: thus, Af&tjka 

(also latbr), aa^bar. The root tpfih changes the vowol of its class-sign 
na into e instead of lengtliening it: thus, tpne^bi, tpne^u, atpi^et 
(tiie grammarians teach also tpnehmi and tppekfi: but no such forms 
arc quotable, and, if ever actually in use, they must have been made by 
false analogy with the others). 

c. These anomalous vowel-changes seem to stand in oonnertlon with 
the fact that the cases showing them are the only ones where other than 
an alterant vowel (180) comes before the llngualizcd sibilant representative 
of the h. Compare sot^aQa etc. 

d. Apparently by dissimilation, the final of vah in the anomalous 
compound ana^vah is changed to d instead of see 404. 
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The lingual sibilant 

aas. Since the lingual sibilant, in its usual and normal occurren¬ 
ces, is (ISa) the product of lingualization of s after certain alterant 
sounds, we might expect final radical 9 , when (in rare cases) it comes 
to stand where a 9 cannot maintain itself, to revert to its original, 
and be treated as a a would be treated under the same circumstances. 
That, however, is true only in a very few instances. 

a. Namely, in the prefix dus (evidently identical with yduf); in 
baI^S (adverbially used case-form from in (RV.) viv^a and &vlveat 

from ; in ftlyea (BV.), from vm and in A^ia, from as second¬ 
ary form of p'Qfta. All these, except the first two, are more or less open 
to question. 

220 . In general, final lingual ^^ 9 , in internal combina¬ 
tion, is treated in the same manner as palatal ?! 9 . Thus: 

a. Before t and th it remains unchanged, and the latter are as¬ 
similated: c. g. dvi^toB, dvifthas, dvdf^um. 

This is a common and perfectly natural combination. 

b. Before dh, bh, and au, as also in external combination (146), 
it becomes a lingual mute; and dh is made lingual after it: e. g. 

vidijlii, vividdhi, dvi^dlivam, dvidbbia, dvitau; bhin- 

navi^ka. 

c. So also the dh of dhvam as ending of 2i pi. mid. becomes dh 

after final 9 of a tense-stem, whether the 9 be regarded as lost or as con¬ 
verted to 4 before it (the manuscripts write simply ^bv, not hut 

this is ambiguous: see 232). Thus, after 9 of a-aorist stems (881 a), aato- 
Hhir atri , avy^bvamf cyodhvam (the only quotable cases), from aBto9-f~ 
dhvam etc.; but ar&dhvam from ar&a-f-dhvam. Further, after the 9 
of i 9 -aoriat stems (901a), ftindhidhvam, artl^hvam, ajanidhvam, 
vepi^hvam (the only quotable cases), from ajaiii 9 -i-dhvam etc. Yet 
again, In the precative (024), as bhavi 9 idhvam, if, as is probable 
(unfortunately, no example of this person is quotable from any part of the 
literature), the precative-sign a ( 9 ) Is to be regarded as present in the 
form. According, however, to the Hindu grammarians, the use of (JOh or of 
dh in the i 9 -aori 8 t and precative depends on whether the i of 19 or of 
ifi is or is not ^preceded by a semivowel or h” — which both In itself 
appears senseless and is opposed to the evidence of all the quotable forms. 
Moreover,’ the same authorities prescribe the change of dh to under 

the same restriction as to circnmstsnces, iu the perf. mid. ending dhve 
also: In this case, too, without any conceivable reason; and no example 
of 9hve in the 2d pi. perf. has been pointed out in the literature. 

d. The conversion of 9 to ^ (or d^) as final and before bh and BU 
is parallel with the like conversion of 9 , and of j and h In the mpj end 
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rah eUsaes of note, and perhapa vltli the oeoaaional ehango of ■ to t 
(167—8). It is a Torf InfrequoBt oaao, ooennlnf (savo as It nuf bo 
asaamed in the ease of fSf) only once in BY. and ones in AY. (>dvl( 
and -pra()» altbongb those texts baxe moie than 40 note with final f; 
in the Biihmanas, monover, have been noticed Ihitber only 'prat sad ni| 
(OB.), and -9lit (K.). Fnm piAf, BY. has the aaomalons form pipak 
(2d and 3d sing., for plnaf-a and pixiaf*t). 

a. Before ■ in internal combination (except an of loo. pi.) it be¬ 
comes k: thus, dv4kfi» dralcfyiinlf fidvikgam. 

f. This change is of anomalons pbonetie ebaiaeter, and dilflealt of 
explanation. It is also practically of very ran oconrrence. The only BY. 
examples (apart fnm pipak* above) are eivelcfi, from p'vift and the 
desid. stem isirikga fnm Vrlf; AY. has only dvihgat and dvlkyata* 
and the desid. stem glgUkga fnm y^glig. Other examples are quotable 
from yykpf and pig and vlg (OB etc.), and gig (OB.); and they an by 
the Hindu grammarians pnacribed to be formed from about half-a-dozen 
other note. 


Extension and Abbreviation. 

227. As a general rule, oh is not allowed by the grammarians to 
stand in that form after a TOwel, but is to be doubled, becoming eoh 
(which the manuscripw sometimes write ehch). 

a. The Tarious authorities disagree with one another in detail as to 
this dnplication. According to Panini, oh is doubled within a word after 
either a long or a short TOwel; and, as initial, necessarily, after a short 
and after the particles A and mA, and optionally everywhere after a long. 
In BY., initial bh is doubled after a long vowel of A only, and certain 
special cases after a short vowel are excepted. For the required usage in 
Che other Vedic texts, see their several Pnti^khyas. The Kithaka writes 
for original ch (not oh from combination of t or n with g: 203) after 
a vowel everywhere goh. The manuscripts in general write simple oh. 

b. Opinions are still at variance as to how far this duplication has 
an etymological gronnd, and how far it Is only an acknowledgment of the 
fact that oh makes a heavy syllable even after a short vowel (makes 
"position*': 79). As the duplication is accepted and followed by most 
European scholars, it will be also adopted in this work in words and sen¬ 
tences (not in roots and stems). 

228. After r, any consonant (saye a spirant before a vowel) is 
by the grammarians either allowed or required to be doubled (an aspi¬ 
rate, by prefixing the corresponding non-aspirate: 164). 

Thus : 

^ arka, or arkka; efinf kfirya, or kfiryya; 

iEIH axtha, or arttha; ^ dizgha, or dhnggha. 
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Extsnbion and Abbbetiatiok. 


•. Some of the AathoxMM indade, dong with Ft tUo h or 1 or t, 
or more then one of them, in this rnlsu 

b. A. doubled consonant after r u very common in mannserlpts and 
inscriptions, as also in native text-editions and In the earlier editions pre¬ 
pared by Enropean scholars — in later ones, the duplication is nniTcisally 
omitted. 

o. On the other hand, the manuscripts often write a single consonant 
after r where a double one is etymologically required: thus, kirtikeyn, 
▼lrtlka> for kirbtikeyn, wirttikn. 

828. The first consonant of a group — whether interior, or initial 
after a vowel of a preceding word — is by the grammarians either allowed 
or required to be doubled. 

n. This duplication is allowed by Pacini and required by the Priti- 
qikhyas — in both, with mention of authorities who deny it altogether. 
For certain exceptions, see the Pratiqihhyas; the meaning of the whole 
matter is too obscure to justify the giving of details here. 

880. Other cnses of extension of consonsnt-grofips, required by 
some of the gmmmntical authorities, are the following: 

a. Between a non-nasal and a nasal mate, the insertion of so-called 
yamaa (twins), or nasal counterparts, is taught by the Praticihhyas (and 
assumed in Papini’s commentary): see APr. i.99, note. 

b. Between h and a following nasal mute the Pr&tifakhyas teach the 
insertion of a nasal sound called aiaibya: see APr. 1.100, note. 

o. Between r and a following consonant the Prati(;ikhyas teach the 
Insertion of a svarabtaaktl or voviel-firagnunt: see APr. i. 101— 2, note. 

d. Some authorities assume this Insertion only before a spirant; the 
others regard it as twice as long before a spirant as before any other con¬ 
sonant — namely, a half or a quarter mora before the former, a quarter 
or an eighth before the latter. One (FPr.) admits it after 1 as well as r. 
It is variously described as a fragment of the vowel a or of y (or |). 

e. The RPr. puts a nranblinkti also between a sonant consonant 
and a following mute or spirant; and APr. introduces an element called 
■photnim (dktinguUhw) between a guttural and a preceding mute of 
another doss. 

f. For one or two other cases of yet more doubtful value, see the 
PtitifiUiyas. 

881. After a nasal, the former of two non-nasal mutes may 
be dropped, whether homogeneous only with the nasal, or with both: 
thus, yulidhi for yofigdlii, yn&dbTdin for yn&gdhudm, iAt&m for 
nairtdMi, paAti for pafikti, ohlntlm for ohinttim, bblnthi for 
hhlntthA, ladhd for Inddlie. 

a. This abbreviation, allowed by Pipini is required by APr. (the 
other Pritiqikhyas take no notice of it). It is the more usual praetiee of 
the manuscripts, though the fUll group is also often written. 
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882. In general, a double mute (including an aspirate which is 
doubled by the prefixion of a non>aspirate) in combination with any 
other consonant is by the manuscripts written as simple. 

a. That la to aay, the oidinary usage of the mannaerlpta makea no 
difference between those groups in which a phonetic duplication is allowed 
by the rules given above (888» 280) and those in which the" duplication 
is etymological. As every tw after a vowel may also be properly written 
ttw* so dattw2 and tattwA may be, and almost invariably are, written as 
dntfft end tatvi. As k&rtaaa is also properly k&rttaaia, so kirttika 
(from kyttl) is written as kftrtika. So in inflection, we have always, 
tn example, ete., not medJfU&t from Even In compo- 

altion andosentence-collocation the same abbreviations are made: thus, 
hydyotA for byddyoti; chin&ty aaya for ohin&tty asya. Hence it 
is impossible to determine by the evidence of written usage whether we 
should regard ftdhwam or ftddbwam (from p'fts), Advldhwam or idwi^- 
dbwam (from f/dviy), as the true form of a second person plural. 

888 . a. Instances are sometimes met with of apparent loss (perhaps 
after conversion to a semivowel) of i or u before y or v respectively. 
Thus, in the BAhmanas, td and nd with following vffi ete. often make 
twix» nvfli (alto tvivd, davftC); and other examples from the older lan¬ 
guage are anvart- (anu-f-p^vart); paryttn, paryanti, paryiyftt, paryi- 
pa (parl+yuif ofo.); abhykrtt (abbi+iyarti); antaxyftt (antar-)- 
^2t): oBrwfto, cfinrSka, o&rwadaaa (oftru-l-Yfto, etc.); kyhat for 
kiyant; dwyoga(dvi-Hyoga); anyft, anvflaana (anu+vi, etc.); prob¬ 
ably vydnotl for vi yunoti (RV.), vavijql (ura-vafl), 9 {pYari for 
plgn-vaA (RV.); vyiind (vi+yfimaJt; and the late svarpa for auvarpa. 
More anomalons abbreviations are the common tyod (tri-f-fOB)* end 
dwyoa (dvi+yoa: S.) and trepi (trH-epi: Apast). 

Further, certain cases of the loss of a sibilant require notice. Thus: 

b. According to the Hindu grammarians, the a of a-aorlst sterns^ la 
lost after a short vowel in the 2d and 3d sing, middle: thus, adl t hfla 
and adlta (Ist sing, adlpi), akythaa and akyta (1st ting, akyfi). It 
is, however, probable that such cases are to be explained in a different 
manner: see 834a. 

0 . The a between two mutes is lost in all combinations of the 
roots athft and stambb with the prefix ud: thus, dt thus, dt- 
tbita, dt thftpaya, dttabdha, etc. 

d. The same omission is now and then made in other similar eases: 
thus oit kdmbhaneua (for skAmbb-: RV.); tasmU tuta (for stute) 
and purorok tuta (for stuta: K.); the compounds ykthi (yk-i-athl: 
PB.) and utpbdUfrga; the derivative utphlla (v'spbal). On the other 
hand, we have vldydt staadyanti (RV.),. utsthala, kakutstha, etc. 

a. So also the tense-sign of the s-aorlst is lost after a flnal conso¬ 
nant of a root before the initial consonant of an ending: thus, achintta ^ 
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(tad for this, by 231, aohftnts) for aohiatstat Qftpta for ^ipata, tftp- 
tam for tipatam, abhftkta for abhikata, amauktam for *Tnaiiw».a^m 
These ere the only quotable cases: compare 883. 

f. A final a of root or tense-stem is in a few instances lost after a 
sonant aspirate, and the combination of mutes is then made as if no sibilant 
had ever intervened. Thus, fitom the root ghaa, with omission of the 
vowel and then of the final sibilant, we have the form gdha (for gha-ta: 
3d sing, mid.), the participle gdha (in agdhad), and the derivative gdhi 
(for gha-ti; in a&>gdlii); and farther, from the reduplicated form of the 
same root, or VJakq, we have Jagdha, jagdbum, JagdhvA, Jagdhl 
(born Jagha-ta etc.); also, in like manner, from bapa, reduplication of 
bbABt the form babdhftm (for babha-tftm). According to the Hindu 
grammarians, the same utter loss of the aorist-sign a takes place after a 
final sonant aspirate of a root before an ending beginning with t or th: 
thus, from yradh, a-aorlst stem arftuta act. and arata mid., come the 
active dual and plural persons ariuddham and arftuddhfim and arftn- 
ddha, and the middle singular persons aruddhfis and aruddha. None of 
the active forma, however, have been found quotable from the literature, 
ancient or modem; and the middle forma admit also of a different expla¬ 
nation ! see 834, 883. 


Strengthening and Weakening Processes. 

834. Under this head, we take up first the changes that affect 
vowels, and then those that affect consonants — adding, for con¬ 
venience’s sake, in each case, a brief notice of the vowel and con¬ 
sonant elements that have come to bear the apparent office of con¬ 
nectives. 

Guqa and Vpddhi. 

235. The so-called gupa and v^ddhi-changes are the 
most regular and frequent of vowel-changes, being of con¬ 
stant occurrence both in inflection and in derivation, 

. a. A gai;^a-yowel (guigia secondary quality) differs from 
the corresponding simple vowel by a prefixed a-element, 
which is combined with the other according to the usual 
rules; a vpddhi-vowel (vrddhi growth^ increment)^ by the 
farther prefixion of a to the gmjia-vowel. Thus, of i or 
I I the corresponding gupa is (a-f-i^) ^ e; the correspond¬ 
ing vi^dhi is (a-f-e'-=) ^ Si. Hut in all gunating processes 
a remains unchanged — or, as it is sometimes expressed, 

Whitnay, Orammav. 2. ed. 
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9 a is its own gui^a; ^ S, of course, remains unchanged 
for both gu^a and v^ddhi. 

230. The series of corresponding degrees is then as 
follows: 


simple vowel 

a ft 

i i 

u u 

guna 

a ft 

e 

o 

vrddhi 

ft 

ftl 

ftu 


a. There Is nowhere any occurrence of f in a sitoatlon to undergo 
either g^u^a or v^ddhi-change; nor does } (26) erer auffer change to 
v^dhi. Theoretically, f would have the same changes as and the 
▼fddhi of ] would be ftl. 

b. In secondary derivatives requiring vTddhi of the first syllable 
(1804), the o of go (361c) is strengthened to g&u: thus, g&umata, 
gftuf^ika. 

837. The historical relations of the members of each vowel-series are 
still matters of some difference of opinion. From the special point of view 
of the Sanskrit, the simple vowels wear the aspeet of being in general the 
original or fandamental ones, and the others of being products of their 
increment or strengthening, in two several degrees — so that the rules of 
formation direct a, i, u, p, ] to be raised to gui^a or vpddhi respectively, 
under specified conditions. But p has long been so clearly seen to come 
by abbreviation or weakening from an earlier ar (or ra) that many Euro¬ 
pean grammarians have preferred to treat the gUJ^forms as the original 
and the other as the derivative. Thus, for example: instead of assuming 
certain roots to be bhp and vpdh, and making from them bharati and 
vardbati, and blipta and vpddha, by the same rules which from bhu 
and nl and from budh and cit form bhavati and nayati, bodbati and 
oetati, bbuta and nlta, buddba and citta — they assume bbar and 
vardb to be the roots, and give the rules of formation for them in reverse. 
In this work, as already stated (104e), the p-form is preferred. 

238. The gu^a-increment is an Indo-European phenomenon, 
and is in many cases seen to occur in connection with an accent on 
the increased syllable. It is found — 

a. In root-syllables: either in inflection, as dvdfti from ydvUf, 
ddbmi from y'dub; or in derivation, as dwd^, d6bM, dvdftum, 
ddgdbuxn. 

b. In formative elements: either conjugational class-signs, as 
taadmi from tanu; or suffixes of derivation, in inflection or in farther 
derivation, as mat&ye from mat!, bhAn&vaa from bbftnu, pit&imm 
from pit( (or pit&r), bantavya from b&ntu. 

838. The vpddbi-increment is specifically Indian, and its occur¬ 
rence is less frequent and regular. It is found — 
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a. In root and auffix-ayllables, instead of gui^: thus, atftuti 
from y»tn, aikhlyam from a&khi, dn&ifam from yni, Airaiy m 
and kir&yati and kSrya from ylcf (or kar), d&taram from d&tf (or 
dit&r). 

b. Especially often, in initial syllables in secondary derivation: 
tbns, minaad from minas* TUdjutd from vidyut, bh&umd from 
bhdml, pdrtblTa from pfibivi (1204). 

Bat — 

240. The giumk-increment does not usually take place in a heavy 
syllable ending with a consonant; that is to say, the rules prescribing 
gu^a in processes of derivation and inflection do not apply to a short 
vowel which is **long by position**, nor to a long vowel unless it be 
final: thus, o4tati from yeit, but niadati from )/aind; n&yati from 
ynlf but jiwafcl from yilv, 

a. The vyddlii'increment is not liable to this restriction. 

b. Ezcepdoiis to the rule are occasionally met with: thus, eli&, ehoa 

from V^b; he^yimi, from cofa etc. from i/ou;; 

ohate etc. from y'ull eoi^ider; and eapccially, from roots in Iv: dideva 
deylfyati* d^vana, etc., from j/dlv; ti^^heva from arev^yimi, 

ar^vaka, from v^arlv — on account of which it is, doubtless, that these 
roots are written with iv (div etc.) by the Ilinda grammarians, although 
they nowhere show a short i, in either verb-forms or derivatives. 

c. A few cases occur of prolongation instead of increment: thus, 
dtiffiyati from >^du 9 » gllbati from j/gub. 

The changes of y (more original ar or ra) are so various as to 
call for further description. 

241. The increments of y are sometimes ra and ra, instead of 
ar and &r: namely, especially, where by such reversal a difficult com¬ 
bination of consonants is avoided: thus, from |/dyQ, drakfydmi 
and ddrAkfam; but also pytbu and prath, pych niid pracb, kypi 
and fikrapi 9 ^. 

242. In a number of roots (about a dozen quotable ones) ending 
in y (for more original ar), the y exchanges both with ar, and more 
irregularly, in a part of the forms, with ir — or also w'itlt ur (espe¬ 
cially after a labial, in py, my, vy, sporadically in others): which ir 
and ur, again, are liable to prolongation into ir and ur. Thus, for 
example, from ty (or tar), we have tarati, titarti, tatftra, at&riqam, 
by regular processes; but also tirati, tiryati, tirtvfi, -tirya, tin^a, 
and even (V.) turyima, tutury&t, tartura^a. The treatment of such 
roots has to be described in speaking of each formation. 

a. For the purpose of artificially indicating this peculiarity of treatment, 
auch roots are by the Hindu grammarians written with long y, or with both 
y and y: no f actnally appears anywhere among their forms. 
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b. The (quotable) f-rootB are 2ky strew, Igy 2gy swallote, 

iJt wear out, tp, l9T crush. 

C. The (quotable) f and f-roota are f, Idy pierce, ipf fill, Imf die, 
2vf choose, sty, hvf. 

d. Forma analogoiia with theae are aometimes made also from other 
roots : thus, cirna, cirtvft, oarouiy&, from year; apfirdli&n and apdr* 
dh&ae from ysp^dh. 

343. In a few cases f comes from the contraction of other syllables 
than ar and ra: thus, in tf^a and tftiya, from ri; in from ru; in 

from ru. 


Vowel-lengthening. 

244. Vowel-lengthening concerns especially i and u, since the 
lengthening of a is in part (except where in evident analogy with 
that of i and u) indistinguishable from its increment, and f is made 
long only in certain plural cases of stems in r (or ar: 360 ff.). Length¬ 
ening is a much more irregular and sporadic change than incre¬ 
ment, and its cases will in general be left to-be pointed out In con¬ 
nection with the processes of inflection and derivation: a few only 
will be mentioned here. 

246. a. Final radical i and u are especially liable to prolongation 
before y: as in passive and gerund and so on. 

b. Final radical ir and ur (from variable I’-roots: 242) are liable to 
prolongation before all consonants except those of personal endings: namely, 
before y and tvfi and na: and in declension before bh and a (382). 
Badical is has the same prolongation in declension (392). 

246. Compensatory lengthening, or absorption by a vowel of the time 
of a lost following consonant, is by no means common. Certain instances 
of it have been pointed out above (179, 198 o,d, 189d, 222 b). Perhaps 
such cases as pitft for pltara (371a) and dhanl for dhaulna (438) 
are to be classed here. 

247. The final vowel of a former member of a compound is often 
made long, especially in the Veda. Prolongations of final a, and before 
V, are most frequent; but eases are fonnd of every variety. Examples are: 
deyftTl, vayun&vid, prAvf^, ^ftyasu, (zidrftyaiit, aadan&s&d, 9 ati- 
magha, vifv&iara, ^kftda^a; apijii, parip&h, virudh, tuvlmagh&, 
tvifImazLt, f&ktivant; vasQjd, anurudh, efim&ya, purdv&sa. 

248. In the Veda, the final vowel of a word — generally a, much 
less often i and u — is in a large number of eases prolonged. Usually 
the prolongation takes place where it is favored by the metre, but some¬ 
times even where the metre opposes the change (for details, see the various 
Pratic.ikhyas). 

Words of which the finals are thus treated are: 
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a. PuticleB: naiaeljr, ithft, &dhft, evi, uta, ghi, hft, iht, ivi, 
c&» amO, na, afigi£, kflft, itrS, y&tr&. t&trft, kutrft, any&trft, ubhay- 
itrtf adya, &och&, &pft, pri; ni, y4di, nahl, abhl, vi; u, 
nl&» adp makft!^. 

b. Gase-formfl: especially Instr. sing., as ena, t^nftp ydnft, aireni, 
and others; rarely gen. sing., as aayft* hari^tAayS. Cases besides these 
are few: so afmft, vr^abbS, hariyojaaS (voc.); tantrl (loc.); and urtt 
and (not rarely) purd. 

c. Veib'forms ending in a* in great number and variety: thus (nearly 
In the order of their comparative frequency), 2d sing. impv. act., as pibftp 
ayftp gsunayftp dhSr&yft; — 2d pi. act. in ta and tha, as sthAp attAp 
bibhptA, jayatAp 9 fnutA, anadatA, nayathA, jivayathA (and one or 
two in tana: avif^anA, bantanA); — 1st pi. act. in ma, as vidmA, 
rifAmAp pdbyAmAp rubemA, vanuyAmAp cakpmA» marmpJmA; — 
2d sing. Impv. mid. In sva, as yukfvA, i^iifvA, dadbifvA, vabaavA; 
— Ist and 3d sing. perf. act., as vedA, vlve^A, JagrabhA; 2d sing. perf. 
act., vettbA; — 2d pi. perf. act., anajA, cakrA. Of verb-forms ending 
In i, only the 2d sing. impv. act.: thus, Iq^dblp kp^ubl, k^idhlp 9radhXt 
9 P 9 udbip 9 pnubip didibi, jabi. 

d. To. these may be added the gerund in ya (093 a), as abbi- 
gdryA, MyA. 


Vowel-lightening. 

240. The alteration of short a to an i or u-vowel in the for¬ 
mative processes of the language, except in p or ar roots (as explained 
above), is a sporadic phenomenon only. 

260. But the lightening of a long A especially to an i-vowcl 
{as also its loss), is a frequent process; no other vowel is so un¬ 
stable. 

a. Of the class-sign nA (of the kri-class of verbs: 717 ff.), the 
A Is in weak forms changed to ip and before vowel-endings dropped alto¬ 
gether. The final A of certain roots Is treated in the same manner: thus, 
xnAp bAp etc. (662—6). And from some roots, A- and I- or i-forms 
BO interchange that it is difficult to classify them or to determine the true 
character of the root. 

b. Radical A is weskened to the semblance of the union-vowel i in 
certain verbal forms; as perfect dadima from ydA etc. (704k); aorist 
adbithAa fror> }/ dhA etc. (634 a); present jahimaa from VbA etc. (666). 

0 . Radical A is shortened to the semblance of stem-a in a number of 
reduplicated forms, as ti^fbAp pibap dadap etc.: see 671—4; also in a 
few aorists, as ^vaoip Akbyamp etc.: see 847. 

d. Radical A sometimes becomes Op espedslly before y: as stbeyA- 
aanip deya. 
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261. Cextaln 6-roots, because of thelx peculiar exchanges with 1 and 
l-forms, especially in forming the present stem, are gi^en by the Hindu 
grammarians as roots ending in e or 61 or o. Thus, from 2dh6 such (dhs) 
come the present dhiyati and participle and gemnd dhit&t dhitvii; the 
other forms are made from dh6, as dadhus, adlx6t» dh6ayati( dhitave* 
dhdpayati. From 2g6 sing (g6i) come the present giyati, the parti¬ 
ciple and gerund glt4 and gltvi, and passiTe g3y4te» and the other forms 
from g6. From 3 d6 cut (do) come the present dydti and participle dit4 
or din&t and the other forms from d6. The irregularitiea of these roots 
will be treated below, under the Tarious formations (see especially 761 d ff.). 

262. By a process of abbreviation essentially akin with that of ar or 

ra to p, the wa (usually initial) of a number of roots becomes a, and the 
ya of a much smaller number becomes i, in certain verbal forms and deriv¬ 
atives. Thus,' from vac come uvMa, uoyasam, oktvi, ukt4» ukti, 
ukthi, etc.; from yaj come iy^a, ijy4aam, ifU* 

below, under the various formations. 

a. To this change is given by European grammarians the name of 
namprasdrai^a, by adaptation of a term used in the native grammar. 

263. A short a, of root or ending, is not infrequently lost between 
consonants in a weakened syllable: thus, in verb-forms, ghzidntit Apaptanit 
jagmus, jajfiiiB, djflata; in noun-forms, 

264. Union-vowels. All the simple vowels come to assume in 
certain cases the aspect of union-vowels, or insertions between root or stem 
and ending of Inflection or of derivation. 

a. That character belongs oftenest to i, which is very widely used: 
1 . before the a of aorlst and future and desiderative stems, as in djivifam* 
JlTifyMXii, J^jlvifdmi; 2. in tense-inflection, especially perfect, as J^i- 
▼imi; occasionally also present, as Aniti, rdditi; 3. in derivation, as 

kMnitum, Janitf, rocifpu* etc. etc. 

b. Long I is used sometimes instead of short: thus, 4grahifaiii» 
gralufyami; braviti, v6vaditi; tsurltf, savlt^; it is also often intro¬ 
duced before s and t of the 2d and 3d sing, of verbs: thus, dais, iait. 

C. For.details respecting these, and the more irregular and sporadic 
occurrences of a> and a-vowels in the same character, see below. 

Nasal Inorement. 

266. Both in roots and in endings, a distinction of stronger and 
weaker forms is verj^ often made by the presence or absence of a 
nasal element, a nasal mute or anuawars^ before a following con¬ 
sonant. In general, the stronger form is doubtless the more original; 
but, in the present condition of the language, the nasal has come in 
great measure to seem, and to some extent also to be used, as an ac¬ 
tually strengthening element, introduced under certain conditions in 
formative and inflective processes. 
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a. Examples are, of roots: ao and a&o, grath and granth, vld 
and vind, da 9 and daiif, araa and srads, d|'h and dfftli: of endinga, 
bh&rantam and bh4ratft» m&nasl and m&nftAai. 

266. A final n, whether of stem or of root, Is less stable than any 
other consonant, where a weaker form is called for: thus, from rll^ian we 
have raj& and rajabhis, and in composition rija; from dhanin, dbanf 
and dhanibhia and dhimi; from plian we have bathA and hatA, etc. 
A final radical m is sometimes treated in the same way: thus, from ygam, 
gahf, gatAm, gatA, gAti. 

267. Inserted n. On the other hand, the nasal n has come to be 
used with great — and, in the later history of the language, with increas¬ 
ing — frequency as a union-consonant, inserted between vowels; thus, 
from agri, agnlnfi and agninAm; from mAdhUt mAdhuzias. mAdbunX, 
mAdbuni; from ^iwA, ^iwena, 9 ivani, 9 iYanftiii. 

268. Inserted y. a. After final & of a root, a y is often found as 
apparently a mere union-consonant before another vowel; thus, in inflection, 
Adbftyi etc. (844), 9 ftyAyati etc. (1042), 9 ivAy &8 etc. (663 c), gayati 
etc. (761 e); further, in derivation, -giya, -yfiyam, dSyaka etc.; 
-athSyika; pftyAna, -gftyana; dhayas, -hfiyaa; sth&yin etc. (many 
cases); -bltfiyin, -tatAyin; stb&yuka. 

b. Other more sporadli-. cases of inserted y — such as that in the 
pronoun-forms ayam, iyam, vayam, yuyam, svayam; and in optative 
inflection before an ending beginning with a vowel (666) — will be point¬ 
ed out below in their connection. 

Beduplioation. 

268. Reduplication of a root (originating doubtless in its com¬ 
plete repetition) has come to be a method of radical increment or 
strengthening in various formative processes: namely, 

a. in present-stem formation (642 ff.): as dAdftmi, bibbArmi; 

b. in perfect-stem formation, almost universally (782if.): as 
tatana, dadh&u, cakara, rireca, lulopa; 

c. in aorist-stem formation (866 if.): as Adidbaram, Aouoyayam; 

d. in intensive and desiderative - stem formation, throughout 
(1000 ff., 1026 ff.): as jAngbanti, johaviti, marmpjyAte; pipiaatl, 
jigbiiisati; 

e. in the formation of derivative noun-stems (1143e): aspApri, 
cArcara, aiaabi, oikitu, xnalimluoA. 

f. Rules for the treatment of the reduplication in these several cases 
will be given in the proper connection below. 

260. As, by reason of the strengthening and weakening changes 
indicated above, the same root or stem not seldom exhibits, in the 
processes of inflection and derivation, varieties of stronger and weaker 
form, the distinction and description of these varieties forms an im¬ 
portant part of the subjects hereafter to be treated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DECLENSION. 

201. The general subject of declension inelndes nouns, adjeetives, 
and pronouns, all of which are inflected in essentially the same manner. 
But while the correspondence of nouns and adjectives is so close that 
they cannot well be separated in treatment (chap. Y.). the prononns, 
which exhibit many peculiarities, will be best dealt with in a separate 
chapter (YII.) ; and the words designating number, or numerals, also 
form a clasS' peculiar enough to require to be presented by them¬ 
selves (chap. VL). 

262. Declensional forms show primarily case and num¬ 
ber; but they also indicate gender — since, though the 
distinctions of gender are made partly in the stem itself^ 
they also appear, to no inconsiderable extent, in the chang¬ 
es of inflection. 

268. Gender. The genders are three, namely mascu¬ 
line, feminine, and neuter, as in the other older Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages; and they follow in general the same laws 
of* distribution as, for example, in Greek and Latin. 

a. The only words which show no sign of gender-distinction are the per¬ 
sonal prononns of the first and second person (401), and the numerals 
above four (483). 

264. Number. The numbers are three — sii^fular, 
dual, and plural. 

a. A few words are used only In the plural: as dErfis wife, ipu 
wateri the numeral dva two, is dual only; and, as in other languages, 
many words are, by the nature of their use, found to occur only in the 
singular. 

M6. As to the uses of the numbers, it needs only to be remarked 
that the dual is (with only very rare and sporadic exceptions) used 
strictly in all cases where two objects are logically indicated, whether 
directly or bp combinatton of two individuals: thus, qlv6 te dyfU 
▼tpftliivi ubhd BtBmmajf heaven and earth both he propiUoue to thee! 
diivaih oa oa hotirftu vftvl having ehoeen both the divine 

and the hrnnan aofrijleen; patbor devajinasya pitiyftpaaya oa of 
the two paths hading reepeeiivelg to the gode and to the Fathers. 
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a. The duel is used alone (wlthoot dva ftao) properly when the 
daallty of the objects indicated is well nndexstood: thus, agwliUla the two 
Apvlfw; {ndrasya h&rt IndraB two bay$; bat taeja dwtw a^wtu 
he has two horses. But now and then the dnal stands alone pregnantly: 
thns, vadaih wedfiu wedin wS one Veda or two or more than two; aka- 
faft* Qate two hundred and sixtg-one. 

260. Case. The cases are (including the vocative) eight: 
nominative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, gen¬ 
itive, locative, and vocative. 

a. The order in which they are here mentioned is that established for 
them by the Hindu grammarians, and accepted from these by Western schol¬ 
ars. The Hindu names of the eases are founded on this order: the nomi¬ 
native is called prathamt first, the accusative dvitiyi second, the gen¬ 
itive fafthi sixth (sc. vibhakti division, 1. e. ease), etc. The object 
sought in the arrangement is simply to set next to one another those cases 
which are to a greater or less extent, in one or another number, identical 
in form; and, putting the nominative first, as leading case, there is no 
other order by which that object could be attained. The vocative is not 
considered and named by the native grammarians as a case like the rest; 
In this work, it will be given in the singular (where alone it is ever dis¬ 
tinguished from the nominative otherwise than by accent) at the end of the 
series of cases. 

A compendious statement of the uses of the cases is given in 
the following paragraphs: 

267. Uses of the Nominative. The nominative is the case 
of the subject of the sentence, and of any word qualifying the sub¬ 
ject, whether attributively, in apposition, or as predicate. 

268. One or two peculiar constructions call for notice: 

a. A predicate nominative, instead of an objective predicate in the 
accusative, is used with middle verb-forms that signify regarding or calling 
one’s self: thus, sdmam manjate papivia (BY.) he thinks he has been 
drinking soma; 8& manyeta purfinavit (AY.) he may regard himself as 
wise in ancient things; duzgid vd AhartS VoeathAb (MS.) thou hast 
daimed to be a savior out of trouble; (ndro brAhmapo bruvApai^ Cl'S*) 
Indra pretending to he a Brahman; katthase satyavAdl (R.) thou boast- 
est thyself truthful. Similarly with the phrase r&paih kp: thus, kpfpd 
lUpAlh kptvd (TS.) taking on a black form (i. e. making shape for him¬ 
self us one that is black). 

b. A word made by iti (1102) logpilly predicate to an object is 
ordinarily nominative: thus, avaigd lokA iti yAifa vAdsuti (AY.) wkat 
they call the heavenly world; tam agniptoma Ity Acakpate (AB.) ft 
they style agnif^ma; vidarbhargjatanayAih damayanti 'ti vlddhi 
mlm (MBh.) know me for the Vidarbha-king's daughter, Damayastd by 
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name. Both oonitractlont an eombined in ajflaih hi bftlam ity fthu^ 
pits *ty tn maatradam (M.) for to an ignoratU man they give CAe 
name of *ehil^, but lAol of '‘father' to one vcho imparts the saered texts. 

0 . A nominative, inatead of a aecond vocative, is sometimes added to 
a vocative by oa and.* thus, fnclra^ oa admam pibatam b^haapate 
(RV.) together leith Indra^ do ye tveo drink the soma, O Brhaspaii/ vl^e 
dari 7 dUamiaa 9 ca aldati (TS.) 0 ye AU-Gods, and the saerifieer, take 
seats! 

268. Uses of the Accnaative. The accusative is especially 
the case of the direct object of a transitive verb, and of any word 
qualifying that object, as attribute or appositive or objective predi¬ 
cate. The,construction of the verb is shared, of course, by its par¬ 
ticiples and infinitives; but also, in Sanskrit, by a number of other 
derivatives, having a more or less participial or infinitival character, 
and even sometimes by nouns and adjectives. A few prepositions 
are accompanied by the accusative. As less direct object, or goal 
of motion or action, the accusative is construed especially with verbs 
of approach and address. It is found used more adverbially as ad¬ 
junct of place or time or manner; and a host of adverbs are accus¬ 
ative eases in form. Two accusatives are often found as objects of 
the same verb. 

270. The use of the tccusative as direct object of a transitive verb 

and of its infinitives and participles hardly needs illustration; an example 
or twd are: agnim id* Jpraise Agni; nfimo bhfirantab bringhig homage; 
bhdyo ditum arhasi thou shoutdst give more. Uf predicate words quali¬ 
fying the object, an example is t&m ugrfiih br&hmfipam 

(RV.) him I make formidable, him a priest. 

271. Of verbal derivatives having so far a participial character that 
they share the conetruction of the verb, the variety is considerable; thus — 

a. Derivatives in u from desiderative stems (1038) have wholly the 
character of present participles: thus, damayantim abhlpsavah (MBh.) 
desiring to win Damayanti; didykqiir Janakfitmaj&m (U.) desiring to see 
Janaka's daughter. Rarely, also, the verbal noun in & from such a root: thus, 
Bvargam abhikfi&kqayft (R.) with desire of paradise. 

b. So-called primary derivatives in in have the same character: thus, 
mfim kfiminl (AV.) loving me; enam abhibhiqii^i (MBh.) addresshig 
him. Even the obviously secondaiy garbhin has in the same con- 
•tmction: thus, afirvipi bbOtfini garbhy hbbavat he became pregnant 
with all beings. 

e. Derivatives in akat in the later language: as, bhavantam abhi- 
vldakab (MBh.) intending to salute you; mithilftm avarodhakab (8<) 
besieging AtithitS. 

d. Nouns in tart very frequently in the older language, and as peri¬ 
phrastic future forms (842 ff.) in the later: thus, b&ntfi y6 vptr&ili 
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B&nito vijaih dat& magh&ni (RV.) who slayeth the dragon, winneth 
booty, bestoweth largesses; tftu hi ’daih sarvaiii hartftrftu (JB.) for they 
seize on this universe; tyaktftral^ samyuge prBn&n (.MBh.) risking life 
in battle. 

e. The root Itself, in the older language, used with the value of a 
present participle at the end of a compound: thus, y&ifa yajfi4m paribhf&r 
&ai (RV*) vfhat offering thou surroundest (protectest); ihim ap&h pari- 

(RV.) the dragon confining the waters. Also a superlative of a root- 
stem (468, 471): thus, tvdih vasu devayate vinif^a^ (KV.) thou 
art chief winner of wealth for the pious; ta somaih 8omapatam& (RV.) 
they two are the greatest drinkers of soma. 

f. The derivative in i from the (especially the reduplicated) root, in 
the older language: thus, babhHr v^jram papfh somaih dadfr 
(RV.) bearing the thunderbolt, drinking the soma, bestowing kine; yajh&m 
aiAnili (RV.) extending the sacrifice. 

g. Derivatives in uka, very frequently in the BrUmana language ; 
thu.'«, vatsah^ ca ghatuko vfkah (AV.) and the wolf destroys his calves; 
veduko vaao bhavati (TS.)Ae wins a garment; kiuuuka enaih stiiyo 
bhavanti (MS.) the women fall in love with him. 

h>-Other cases are more sporadic: thus, derivatives in a, as indro 
df<^& cid firuj4h (RV.) Jndra breaks up even what is fast; n&i *V& 
’rhah paitpkaih riktham (M.) by no means entitled to his father's estate; 

— ill atnu, as vi^u cid Arujatnubhih (RV.) with the breakers of what¬ 
ever is strong; — in atha, as yajathaya devw (RV.) to make offering 
to the gods; — in ana, as taih nivarane (.\IBh.) m restraining him; 
svamiAaam iva bhojane (R.) as if in eating one's own flesh-; — in 
anl, as aam&tsu tuirvAnih prtanyun (RV.) overcoming foes in combats; 

— in ti, as na taih dhurtfh (RV.) there is no injuring him; — in van, 
as Apa^cAddaghva ’nnam bhavati (.MS.) he does not come short of food; 

— ill anu, as athira cin namayianavah (RV.) boieing even firm 
things. 

272. Examples of an accusative with an ordinary noun or adjective 
ate only occasional: such words as Anuvrata faithful to, pr&tirupa 
eomapondinp to, abhidhrfnu daring to cope with, pratyanc opposite to, 
may be regarded as taking an accusative in virtue of the preposition they 
contain; also Anuka, as AnukA dev£ v&runam (MS.) the gods are inferior 
to Vdruna. KV. has tAm antArvatih pregnant with him; and AV. has 
mtih kamena through loving me. 

273. The direct construction of cases with prepositions is compara¬ 
tively restricted in Sanskrit (1123 ff.). With the accusative are oftenest 
found prati, opposite to, in reference to, etc.; also anu after, in the course 
of; antar or antarA between; rarely ati across; abhi against, to; and 
others (1129). Case-forms which have assumed a prepositional value are 
also often ased with the accusative: as antare^a, uttarei^a, dakfii^ena, 
avara^a, tirdhvaxh, |te. 
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874. TIm MooMtlTa it -very oftea found eloo es object of verbe wbieh 
in tbe leleted Ungnegae are not tranaltlva. 

a. It atanda aipaelaUf aa the goal of motion, with verba of going, 
bringing, aending, and the like: thua, vidarbliin agaman (MBh.) they 
tpcfit to Vtdarbha; di-vaah yagmi^ (MBh.) they vent to heaven,’ vanagnl* 
mlai dhlvantall^ (MBh.) funning to uoode and iuehee; ap 6 di-ram dd 
rahaatl (AY.) tAcy carry 19 watere to the $ky; dario yaje (AV.) / make 
offering to the gode. 

b. With verba meaning go, thla la an extremely common conatrnctlon; 
and the nae of anch a verb with an abatract noon makea pecnliaz phtaaea 
of Aeeomifip: thua, aamatim eti he goee to equality (i. e. becomet equal); 
aa gaodhad badhyaiim mama (MBh.) he thaU become liable to be slain 
by me; aa pafiioatram igatab (H*) he vae resolved into the five elements 
(underwerU disiMution, died). 

0, Verba of apeaklng follow the aame rule: thna, abrarft he 

said to him; prikro^ad aooiir nilgadham (MBh.) she cried out loudly 
to the Nishadhan; yda tro 'v4oa (AY.) vho spoke to thee. 

d. The aaaumptlon of an accnaatlve object la exceptionally eaay In 
Sanakrit, and anch an object la often taken by a verb or phrase which la 
atrictly of IntnnsitlTe character: thna, adhaaB pr4 *87 anydn (BY.) in 
might thou exeeUest (lit art ahead) others; devi vdi brdhma s&m avad- 
aata (MS.) the gods vere discussing (lit vere talking together) brahman; 
antdr -rii mfi jdl&dd yantl (MS.) eurely they are cutting me off (lit 
are going betveen) from the offering; tdifa adm babhfl-tra (^B.) he had 
intercourse vith her. 

875. Examplea of tho cognate accusative, or accusative of implied 
object, are not Infrequent: thua, tdpas tapyftmahe (AY.) we do penance; 
td hXi *tdm edhatdm edhdih oakrire (CB.) they prospered with lAat 
pro^erity; UfitrA aokharlaam (B.) abiding happUy. 

870. The accusative la often used in more adverbial construetioiia. 

Thus: 

a. Occasionally, to denote measure of space: thus, yoJanaQataih 
gantnm (MBh.) to go a hundred ledgues; ga^ uoohrito yojandni (MBh.) 
sue leagues high. 

b. Much more often, to denote measure or duration of time: thus, 
nd aaihvatnardm urdhwd *tlgthat (AV.) he stood a year upright; tiard 
rdtrir dikpitdh ayBt (T.S.) let him be consecrated three rUghts; gatrd 
trin ahorfttrftn (MBh.) having traveled three complete days. 

e. Sometimes, to denote the point of space, or, oftener, of time: 
thus, yim aaya di^ash ddayub syat (^B.) vhatever region his enemy 
may be in; tdnii *tdih rdtriih aahd ’^Jag&ma ( 9 B.) he arrived that 
night vith him; ImBlh ra^aniih vyupfim (MBh.) this eurrenf nlphf. 

d. Very often, to denote manner or accompanying clrcumatanee. 
Thna, the neuter accusative of innumerable adjectives, simple or compound 
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U QMd sdTetUtUy, ivhlle esrtaia kinds of eomponnds an thus 
nsad to sneh an extent that the Hindu gninmariaas have made of them a 
special adTeibiai class (1318). 

•. Special CMOS are occasionally met with: thus, brahmnoirjaiii 
uviM (QB.) he kept a term of ihidenteMpi phaUua pacyiate (MS.) they 
ripen their fruit; g&h divyadlivniii (MS., S.) gamble for a tow. 

877. The aeensatiTe is, of coarse, freely used with other eases to 
limit the same verb, as the sense reqnires. And whenever it Is nsable 
with a verb in two diffemnt eonstnetions, the verb may take two aecnsa- 
lives, one in each construction: and such combinations are quite frequent 
in Sanskrit. Thus, with verbs of appealing, asking, having recourse: as, 
np6 ySoiml bhefi^^ (B^O ■/ ask tAe vaitre for medicine; tvBm nluuh 
nakynm loohftmi (B.) i detire truth from thee; tvBih vnynih ^arapnih 
gati^ (MBh.) v>e have retorted to thee for lueeor; — with verbs of bring* 
ing, sending, following, imparting, saying: as, garutvaib naradi nnyaati 
(H.) they bring a man to reipeetabiUty; nitft oft ^vefu mftifa vaaam 
(R.) and let SUd accompany me to the foreet; supdfanam Va apjanty 
iatam (BV.) they let me go home veil adorned; tftm Idam abxavlt (MBh.) 
ihU he taid to her; — and in other less oommon cases: as, vykf&m pa* 
kv&m phAlaih dhiinohi (BY.) ihake ripe fruit from the tree; t8di viqAin 
evi *dhok (AY.) poiion he milked from her; Jitvft rglyaih (MBh.) 

having von the kingdom from N(Ua; toiuqpitam poijiifa g8^ (BY.) ye 
robbed the Pani of the kine; draqflun leohftva^ putram paqolmadar- 
qanam (R.) ve vith to tee our ton for the laet time. 

a. A causative form of a transitive verb regularly admits two acou- 
sative objects: thus, dev^ii uqat&b pftyayft havf^ (BY.) make the eager 
godt dritik the oblation; 6qadhlr evA phAlaih grfthayati (MS.) he maket 
the plantt bear fruit; vni^ijo dftpayet karin (M.) Ae thould eauu the 
merdumti to pay taxei. But such a causative aometimes takes an Instm* 
mental instead of a second accusative: see 888b. 

278. Usee of the Instrumental. The instrumental is orig¬ 
inally the tosM-case: it denotes adjacency, accompaniment, association 
— passing over into the expression of means and instrument by the 
same transfer of meaning which appears in the English prepositions 
With and Ay. 

su Nearly all the uses of the case are readily dedncible from this 
fundamental meaning, and show nothing anomalons or diflienlt. 

879. The instrumental is often need to signify, aeoompaniment: thus, 
ngwfr devdbhir i gamat (BY.) may Agni come hither along vith the 
godt; xnarudbhi rudrAih huwexna (By.) ve vould call Rudra vith tAe 
Marutt; dvftparepa aaliftyena kva yftsyaai (MBh.) vhuher vilt thou go, 
vith Dvdpara for eompanton? kathoyan nftlfadhena (MBh.) talkirtg vith 
the NUhadhan. But the relation of simple accompaniment is more often 
helped to plainer expression by prepositions (aaha etc.: 284). 
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280. The inetramenUl of means or instrument or agent is yet mor<> 
frequent: thus, bhadr&xh kir^ebhi^ Qp^uyfima (RV.) may vae heair 
toilh our ears tvhat is propitious; ^astre^a Tiirihurm-m (HBh.) death by 
the sword; keoit padbhyftih hatS gajail^ (MBh.) some were slain by the 
elephants with their feet ; pfthak pftpibhyftih darbhatampakftir nava* 
nltenft *agU 9 thopakani 9 thik&bhyam akfipi lUya (AGS.) anointing 
their eyes with fresh butter, by hetp of the bunches of darbba-^rass, with 
the thumb and ring-finger, using the two hands successively. And this pass¬ 
es easily over into the expression of occasion or reason (for vrhlch the abla¬ 
tive is more frequent): thns, kppayft through pity; tena satyena in vir¬ 
tue of that truth. 

281. Of special applications, the following may be noticed: 

a. Accordance, equality, likeness, and the like: thus, samAih Jy6ti](;i 
ailbryepa (AY.) a brightness equal with the sun; ye^ftm abaih na 
pftdaraja8& tulyah (MBh.) to the dust of whose feet I am not equal. 

b. Price (by vrbich obtained): thus, da^&bhih kxinfitl dhenubhi^ 
(RV.) he buys with ten kine; gavfizh ^atauahtuirena diyatSih ^abali 
msona (R.) let ^'abald be given me for a hundred thousand cows; aa te 
’k^ahpdayaih d&tft rSja, ’qvahpdayena vfti (MBh.) the king will give 
thee the secret science of dice in return for that of horses. 

O. Medium, and hence also space or distance or road, traversed: thus, 
udna n& navam anayanta (BY.) they brought [him] as it were a ship 
by water ; e lia yfttam pathibhir devaywEih (RY.) come hither by god- 
traveled paths; jagmiir vili&ya8& (MBh.) they went off through the air. 

d. Time passed through, or by the lapse of which anything is brought 
about: thus, vidarbhftu y&tum iccb&my ekfthnft (MBh.) I wish to go 
to Vidarbha in the course of one day; te ca kilena mabat& y&uyanam 
pratlpedire (R.) and they in u long time attained adolescence: tatra 
kftlona j&yante m&navfi dirghajivinah (M.) there in time are bom men 
long-lived. This use of the instrumental borders upon that of the locative 
and ablative. 

e. The part of the body on (or by) which anything is borne is usually 
expressed by the instrumental: as, kukkurab akaodheno liyate (H.) 
a dog is carried on the shoulder; and this construction is extended to such 
cases as tulayft kptam (H.) put on (1. e. so as to be carried by) a balance. 

f. Not infrequent are snob phrases as bahunfi kim pralfipena (R.) 
what is the use of (1. e. is gained by) much talking? ko nu me jlyitenft 
*rtbah (MBh.) what object is life to me? ninuas tu kim aufadh&ib 
(U.) but what has a welt man to do with medicines? 

g. An instrumental of accompaniment Is occasionally used almost or 
quite with the value of an instrumental absolute: thus, na tvayft *tra 
mayft Vaathitena ka *pi cinta karya (Pane.) with me at hand, thou 
nted’st feel no anxiety whatever on this point. 
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962. a. The conitraction of » pusive Toib (or ptrtidple) with an 
inttramenUl of the agent is common from the earliest period, and becomes 
decidedly more so later, the passlTC participle with instrnmental taking to 
no small extent the place of an active verb with its snbject. Thns, yamdns 
datt&^ given by Tamaf ^ibhir ifjiya^ ^ praiied by tage$; 

wygdhena Jftlaih vistlr^am (H.) by the hunter a net [xim] spread; tao 
chrutwft Jaradgaveno nctam (H.) Jaradgava, hearing thie, said; maji 
gantavyam (H.) I ehall go. A predicate to the Instrumental subject of 
snch a construction is, of course, also in the instrumental: thus, adhcmi 
tavl ’kiucare:pa mayi narvathl bhavltavyam (H.) henceforth I ahM 
alwaya be thy companion; avahitgir bhavltaTyam bhavadbhi^ C'V^ikr.) 
you must be attentive. 

b. A causative verb sometimes takes an Instrumental instead of an 
accusative as second object: thus, tSih ^rabbi^ khidayed rijft (H.) 
the king ahouid have her devoured by dogs; ti vdrui^eni *grihayat (MS.) 
Ae caused Varuna to seise iAem. 

283. Many Instrumental constructions aro such as call in translation 
for other prepositions than toilA or by; yet the true instrumental relation 
is usually to be traced, especially if the etymological sense of the words 
be carefully considered. 

tu More anomalously, however, the instrumental is used interchange* 
ably with the ablative with words signifying separation: thus, yatlftlr 
▼iyruUt^ (RV.) aeparated from their ealvea;. mi *h&m fttminft ▼£ ridh- 
igi (AV.) let me not be aevered from the breath of life; sa tayl vyayitJ- 
yata (MBh.) he was parted from her; pftpm&afti *vii *naifa vi punanti 
(MS.) lAey eleanae Aim from evil (compare English parted with). The 
same meaning may be given to the case even when acoompanied by saha 
witA; thus, bhartrg aaha viyogal^ (MBh.) aeparation from her huaband. 

264. The prepositions taking the instrumental (1127) are those sig¬ 
nifying with and the like: thus, saha, with the adverbial words containing 
aa as an element, as sftkam, sArdbami saratham; — and, in general, 
a word compounded with ea, aam, aaha takes an instrumental as its regu¬ 
lar and natural complement. But also the preposition vini without 
takes sometimes the instrumental (cf. 283a). 

286. Uses of the Dative. The dative is the case of the 
indirect object — of that toward or in the direction of or in order 
to or for which anything is or is done (either intransitively or to a 
direct object). 

a. In more physical connections, the uses of tho dative approach those 
of the accusative (the more proper to-case), and the two are sometimes 
interchangeable; but the general value of the dative as the toward- or for~ 
case is almost everywhere distinctly to be traced. 

286. Thus, the dative is used with — 

a. Words signifying give, ahareout, aaaign, and the like: thns, yo n& 
didfitl aikhye (RV.) wAo givea not to a friend; y&echft ^arma 

(BY.) bestow upon him protection. 
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b. Words signifying $houf, announee^ deelart, And the like: thns, 
dhannr dar^aya rimlya (R.) show the bow to Soma; ftvCr ebhyo 
abhavat sdrya^ v<u manifested to them; ytupanpam bhl« 

miya pratyavedayan (HBh.) they announeed Bitupar^ to BKma; te- 
bliya]|^ prat^&Oya (MBh.) having promised to them. 

O. Words signifying give attention^ have a regard or feeling^ aspire, 
end the like: thus, nive^fiya maao dadhu^ (MBh.) they set their minds 
upon encamping’; xnftt^ Va putrdbhyo (^^0 ^ gracious as a 

mother to her sons; kim aszn&bhyaih hypifo (RV.) why art thou angry 
at us f kftmiya spfhayaty fttmft (Spr.) the soul longs for love. 

d. Words signifying plean, suit, conduce, end the like: thus, yad> 
yad rooate viprebhya^ (M.) whatever is pleasing to Srahmaru; tad i- 
nan^fiya kalpate (KU.) that makes for immorlality. 

e. Words signifying inelination, obeisance, and the like: thus, m&byaih 
namaatftm yaradf^a^ e&taaralli (RV.) let the four quarters bow themselves 
to me; devabhyo namaski^a (MBh.) having paid homage to the gods. 

t. Words signifying hurling or eaittnp: as ytoa du^Ul^e isyasi (AV.) 
with whieh thott hurlest at the impious. 

g. In some of these oonstructions the genitive and locative are also 
used: see below. 

287. In its more distinctive sense, as signifying for, for the benefit 
of, with reference to, and the like, the dative is used freely, and in a 
great variety of constructions. And this use passes over into that of the 
dative of end or purpose, which is extremely common. Thus, ifuih kpp- 
▼iai AsanAya (AV.) making an arrow for hurling; gphpiml te 
bhagatvaya hAstam (RV.) I take thy hand in order to happiness; rfif^l^a 
mAbyam badbyatim sapAtnebbyah paribbuve (AY.) be it bound 
on in order to royalty for me, in order to destruction for my enemies. 

a. Such a dative is much used predicatively (and oftenest with the 
copula omitted), in the sense of mokes for, tends toward; also is intended 
for, and so must ; or is liable to, and so can. Thus, up^de^o gaiirkb&p&in 
prakop&ya na ^fiataye (H.) good counsel [tends] to the exasperation, 
not the eoneiliation, of fools; sa ca tanyAh naibtOfAya aA *bbawat (H.) 
ond he was not to her satis faction; sugopA asl aA dAbhiya (RV.) thou 
art a good herdsman, not one for cheating (i. e. not to be eheaiedf). 

b. These uses of the dative are in the older language especially Ulus-; 
trated by the dative infinitives, for which see 982. 

288. The dative is not used with prepositions (1124). 

289. Uses of the Ablative. The ablative is the/rom-case, 
in the various senses of that preposition; it is used to express re¬ 
moval, separation, distinction, issue, and the like. 

290. The ablative is used where expulsion, removal, distinction, re¬ 
lease, defense, and other kindred relations are expressed: thus, tA sedbanti 
patbd vfkam (.^V.) they drive away the wolf from the path; mA prA 
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gftma pathdli (RV.) fnajr tre not go away from the path; eti vt eyi 
ysjflamukhtt (MS.) he verily goes away from the face of the eaerifiee; 
Brk asxnad aatu heti^ (AV.) /ar from ua be your miaalU; pfttUb no 
▼fkftt (UV.) save ut from the wolf; istabhntd dy^ avaar&Ba](^ (K^-) 
he kept (lit. made firm) the sky from falling. 

281. The ablative is used where procedure or Issue from something 
as from a source or starting-point is signified; thus, fukrjt kfffid Bja- 
nif(a (RV.) the bright one has been bom from the black one ; lobhftt kro- 
dhah prabbavati (MBh.) passion arises from greed; vat&t te prl^^Am 
avidam (AY.) I have won thy life-breath from the wind; jrb pricyft diQO 
abbidasanty aam&i v>ho attack us from the eastern quarter; tac 

ebrutvA sakblgai^&t (MBh.) hating heard that from the troop of friends; 
vfiyur antarikf&d abb&fata (MBh.) lAe wind spoke from the sky. 

a. Hence also, procedure as from a cause or occasion is signified by 
the ablative: this is especially frequent in the later language, and In tech¬ 
nical phraseology is a standing construction; it borders on instrumental 
oonstructions. Thus, vajrasya f^ufp&d dadftra (RY.) from (by reason 
of) the fury of the thunderbolt he burst asunder; yaaya dsugi^bbayAt 
sarve dharmam anurudhyanti (MBh.) from fear of whose rod all are 
eorutant to duty; akftramiQritatv&d ek&rasya (Tribh.) because b con- 
(Min« an element of a. 

b. Yery rarely, an ablative has the sense of after: thus, agacobann 
abor&trfit tlrtbam (MBh.) they went to the shrine after a whole day; 
(akftr&t sakftre takftrena (APr.) after before b, is inserted t. 

202. One or two special applications of the ablative construction are 
to be noticed: 

a. The ablative with words implying fear (terrified recoil from): thus, 
taayft j&tay&h aarvam abibhet (AY.) everything iroa afraid of her at 
her birth; y&amftd rejanta kpf^Aya^ (R^-) whom mortals tremble; 
yufm&d bhiyi (RV.) through fear of you; yaam&n no ’dvijate loka^ 
(BhG.) of sekom the world is not afraid, 

b. The ablative of comparison (distinction from): thus, pr& ririce 
divA indrah pptbivyA^ (R^'O -fndrn is greater than the heaven and the 
earth. HV'ith a comparative, or other word used in a kindred way, the abla¬ 
tive is the regular and almost constant construction: thus, avftdol^ SvAdi- 
ya]^ (KY.) sweeter than the sweet; kim taam&d du^kbataram (.MBh.) 
toAat is more painful than thaty ko mitr&d anyal^ (U.) who else than a 
friend; gft aVTpitbft mat (.4B.) thou hatl chosen the kiru ratAer than me; 
ajnebbyo granthinal^ ^re^^ba granthibhyo db&ripo varih (M.) 
possessors of texts are belter limn ignorant mt^; rememberers are better than 
possessors / tAd anyAtra tv An ni dadbmaai (AY.) we set this down 
elsewhere faway) from thee; pdxvft vi^vaamSd bbuvan&t (RV.) earlier 
than alt beings. 

C. Occasionally, a probably possessive genitive is used with the com¬ 
parative; or an in8triimental-.(aa in a comparison of equality): thus, 
Whitney, Orannuur. 2. ed. 7 
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BA 'feti dhanyatoro mama (B.) then i$ no one more fortunate titan I 
(i. a my nperior in fortune); putram mama prl^ilr garlyaaam (MBh.) 
a eon dearer than my life. 

d. Ooeuloiully, m ablatiTe i« nied tnstoid of o partitive genitive; 
that, mithonAd akadi JaghAna (B.) he elew one out of the pair; tabhya 
akam (KSS.) one of them. 

993. The ablative ii used with a variety of prepoaitiona and words 
ahaiing a prepoaitional character (1198); bat all theae have rather, an adver¬ 
bial value, aa atrengthening or defining the /rom-relation, than any proper 
governing force. We may notice here: 

a. In the Veda, ddhi and p&rl are much naed aa directing and atrength- 

enlng adjnncta with the ablative; as, JAtd hirndvataa p&rl (AY.) bom 
from the Eimalaya (forth); aamndrid Adlil (AV.) thou art bom 

from the ocean f aiXBnttan p&rl taathuyo^ (BY.) moving forth from that 
which etande fact. 

b* Also purd (and purda), in the sense of forvtard from^ and hence 
befon: aa, pmii Jdraaa^ (BY.) before old age: and hence also, with words 
of protection and the like, from : as qaQamAniJ^ puri nldA^ «e- 

eurinp from tU-viU. 

e. Also i» in the sense of hUher from, aU the way from : as, d mdlAd 

dnu onyyata (AY.) let it dry completely up from the root; tiamfid i 
nadyd ndma atfaa (AY.) einee that time ye are called rivere. Bat usu¬ 
ally, and especially in the later langaage, the meaanrement of interval 
Implied in A la reversed in direction, and the constmction means all the 
way to, until: as, ynti girCbhya ll aamudzit (BY.) going from the 
mountaine to the ocean; d *ay& ys^fUtayo *dfca^ (^S*) ^ of 

th/s taeriflee; A fotjla^fit (M.) till the eieteenth year; A pradAnAt (y.) 
imttt her morriape. 

994. Uaea of the Genitive, a. The proper value of the 
genldve is adjectival; it belonga to and qualidesa noun, designating 
something relating to the latter in a manner which the nature of the 
case, or the connection, defines more nearly. Other genitive con- 
atmcilons, with adjective or verb or preposition, appear to arise out 
of this, by a more or less distinctly traceable connection. 

b. The nse of the genitive has become much extended, espe- 
dally in the later language, by attribution of a noun-character to the 
adjective, and by pregnant verbal construction, so that it often bears 
the aspect of being a substitute for other cases — as dative, instru¬ 
mental, ablative, locative. 

996. The genitive in iti normal adjective eonstructiou with a noon 
or pronoun is classifiable into the usual varieties: as, genitive of possession 
or appurtenance, including the complement of implied relation — this is, 
as elsewhere, the commonest of all; the so-called partitive genitive; the 
subjective and objective genitives; and so on. Genitives of apposition or 
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equivalence (city of Rome), and of characteristic (man of honor), do not 
occur, and hardly that of material (hoitse of vooel). Examples are: fndra- 
Bja v^rah Jndra'a thunderbolt; pitft putrinftm father of tone; putra^ 
pitu^ aon of the father; pituh kfima^ putrasya, the father's love of the 
aon; ke na^ which of us; Qataih d&smftm a hundred female slaves. 

a. The expression of possession etc. on the part of pronouns is mado 
almost entirely by the genitive case, and not by a derived possessive ad> 
jective (616). 

b. Exceptional cases like nagarasya mftrgsth the road to the city 
(cf. le chemin de Faria), yaayfi ’haih duta ipaitah (MBh.) as messenger 
to whom 1 am wanted, are occasionally met with. 

200. The genitive is dependent on an adjective: 

a. A so-called partitive genitive with a superlative, or another word 
of similar substantival value: thus, 9re9(liauh Vfr&n&m best of heroes; 
virudhaih viryavati (AV.) of plants the mighty (mightiest) one, 

b. Very often, by a transfer of the possessive genitive from noun to 
adjective, the a<Ijectivc being treated as if it had noun-Value; thus, taaya 
samah ot andrupah or aadp^ah resembling him (i. e. his like); taaya 
priy& dear to him (his dear one); ta8y& Viditam unknown to him (his 
unknown thing); h4vya9 car^aJJ^Xiam (HV.) to be sacrificed to by mortals 
(tlicir object of sacrifice); ipsito naranfirip&m (MBh.) desired of men and 
women (their object of desire); yasya kasya prasutah (H.) of whom¬ 
soever bom (his aon); hantavyo *8mi na te (MBh.) I am not to be slain 
of thee; kim arthinfim vancayitavyam aati (H.) why should there be 
a deceiving of suppliants? 

C. In part, by a construction similar to that of verbs which take a 
genitive object: thus, abhijiift rajadharmfinfim (R.) understanding the 
duties of a king, 

287. The genitive as object of a verb is: 

a. A possessive genitive of the recipient, by pregnant construction, 
with verbs signifying give, impart, communicate, and the like: thus, varfill 
pradiyE *sya (MRh.) having bestowed gifts upon him (made them his by 
bestowal); rSjiio niveditam (U.) it was made knoton to the king (made 
his by knowledge); yad anyasya pratU&fiya punar anyaaya dlyate 
(.M.) (bat after being promised to one she is given to another. This construc¬ 
tion, by which the genitive becomes substitute for a dative or locative, 
abounds in the later language, and is extended sometimes to problematic 
and difficult eases. 

b. A (in most cases, probably) partitive genitive, as a less complete 
or less absolute object than an accusadvo: thus, with verbs meaning partake 
(eat, drink, etc.), as pfba Butiaya (AV.) drink (of) the soma; m4dhva^ 
pftyaya (UV.) cause to drink the sweet draught; — with verbs meaning 
mpart (of the thing Imparted) etc., as dAdftta no am^BBya (RV.) bestow 
upon us immortality; — with verbs meaning enjoy, be satisfied or filled 
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with: as, m&tsy AndhaaaJiy (RV.) do ihou er^oy the juice; iOyasya 
purayanti (S.) they fiU with butter; — ivith verbs meaning ‘prccelve, 
note, core /br, regard with feeling of various kinds: as, viaif^luMya stu- 
vat4 indro a 9 rot (RV.) Jndra lUtened to Vaeiehtha who woe praising him ; 
y&thft zndma sm&rftt (AV.) tAot A« may thMs of me; tasya cukopa 
(MBb.) he was angry at him. 

o. A genitive of more donbtfol eharaeter, with verbs meaning rule 
or have authority: as, tv&m I^i^e vdaunim (RV.) (Aou art tord of good 
things; y4thft *h4m vir^fini (AY.) that I may rale over them ; 

katham mftyu^ prabhavati ▼eda^ftstravltUm' (M.) how has death 
power over those who know the Vedas and treatises? 

d. A genitive, instead of an ablative, is sometimes found used with a 
verb of reeei^iig of any kind (hearing included), and with one of fearing: 
thus, yo r4^a^ pratigi^hn&ti labdhasya (M.) whoever accepts a gift 
from a greedy king; 9 fnu me (MBh.) learn from me; bibhlmas tava 
(Mfih. j tre are afraid of thee. 

208. A genitive in its usual possessive sense is often found as predi- 
•’ate, and not seldom with the ropula omitted: thus, yathit *80 m&ma 
kivalah (AV.) that thou mayest be wholly mine; aarvfth sampattayas 
taaya aathtu^tuk yasya mftnasam (11.) aU good fortunes are his wiho 
has a contented mind; — as objective predicate, bhartii^ putraih vijft* 
oanti (M.) they recognise a son as the husband's. 

290. a. The prepositional constructions of the genitive (1130) are 
for the most part with such prepositions as are really noun-cases and have 
the government of such: thus, agre, arthe, kpte, and the like; also with 
other prepositional words which, in the general looseness of use of the 
genitive, have become assimilated to these. A few more real prepositions 
take the genitive: either usually, like upari above, or occasionally, like 
adhAs, antir, &ti. 

b. A genitive is occasionally used in the older language with an 
adverb, either of place or of time: thus, y4tra kvk oa kurukfetiAsya 
(9B.) in whatever part of Kurukshetra; y4tra tu bhtbnar jayeta (MS.) 
on uAot spot of earth he may be bom; icUbilm Ahnnh (RV.) at this time 
of the day; y&ayft r4tryB]|;i prit4|t (MS.) on the mom of what night; 
dvl^ Buhwataaraaya (K.) fwiee a year. Such expressions as the last 
oeour also later. 

800. a. The genitive is very little used adverbially; a few genitives 
of time occur in the older language: as, aktOB by night, vastoa by day; 
and there are found later such eases as kaoya oit kftlaaya (9.) after a 
certain time; tata^ kftlasya mahata^ prayayftu (R.) lAen a/ier a long 
time he went forth. 

b. A genitive, originally of possession, passing over into one of gene¬ 
ral concernment, comes in the latex language (the construetion is unknown 
earlier) to be used absolutely, with an agreeing participle, or quite rarely 
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an adjective. From such caaes aa the following — psQyato bakamtlrkha* 
sya nakulftir bhakfitft^ autftl^ (H.) of the foolish heron, tahUe he 
looked on, the younp toere eaten hy the iehneumons, or gato 'rdhar&tral^ 
kath&h kathayato mama (KSS.) half my night vas passed in telling 
stories, or kartavyasya karmapa^ k^ipram akriyamA^aaya kftlab 
pibati tadrasam (H.) of a work needing to be done but left undone time 
guiekly drinks up its essence — come into cnrrency, by increasing indepen> 
denca of the genitive, auch other raaea as: divaih Jagima muninAm 
pa^yatiih tadfi (R.) he went then to heaven, the aseelies looking on : 
evaih Iftlapatas taaya devadutaa tadft nbhjretya vAkyam ahr (MBh.) 
as he (Affs lamented, a divine messenger coming addressed him; iti vAdina 
evA *8ya dhenur Avavyte vanAt (Bagh.) while he thus spdte, the cow 
came from the fared. The genitive always Indicates a living actor, and the 
participle is usually one of seeing or hearing or uttering, especially the 
former. The construction is said by the Hindu grammarians to convey an 
implication of disregard or despite; and such is often to be recognized in 
it, though not prevailingly. 

301. Uses of the Locative, a. The locative is properly the 
<n>caBC, the case expressing situation or location; but its sphere of 
use has been somewhat extended, so as to touch and overlap the 
boundaries of other cases, for which it seems to be a substitute. 

b. Unimportant variations of the sense of tn are those of amid 
or among, on, and at. Of course, also, situation in time as well as 
place is Indicated by the case; and it is applied to yet less physical 
relations, to sphere of action and feeling and knowledge, to state of 
things, to accompanying circumstance; and out of this last grows 
the frequent use of the locative as the case absolute. 

c. Moreover, by a pregnant construction, the locative is used 
to denote the place of rest or cessation of action or motion {into or 
OH to instead of in or on ; German in with accusative instead of dative : 
compare English there for thither). 

302. a. The locative of situation in space hardly needs illustration. 
An example or two are: ye deva divi stha (AV.) which of you gods 
are in heaven; na devefu na yaksefu tAdfk (MBh.) not among gods 
or Yakshas is such a one; p&rvatasya Pff^e (RV.) on the ridge of t/ic 
mountain; vidAthe santu devab (R'-) may the gods be at the assembly: 
daqame pade (MBh.) at the tenth step. 

b. The locative of time indicates the point of time at which any¬ 
thing takes place: thus, asyt uq&so V3ruftAu (KV.) at the shining forth 
of this dawn; etaamixm eva kile (.MBh.) at just that time; dvAdaqe 
varye (.MBh.) in the twelfth year. That the accusative is occasionally used 
in this sense, instead of the locative, was pointed out above (270o). 

C. The person with whom, Instead of the place at which, one is or 
remaius is put in the locative ; thus, tiffhanty aamin paqavah (MS.) 
animals abide with him; gurAu (**.) living at a teacher's; and, 

pregnantly, tAvat tvayi bbavi^yAmi (M®1»0 f^ny will I cleave to thee. 
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303. The locative of sphere or condition or circumstance is of very 
frequent use: thns, m&da &hlm indro jaghftna (RY.) in fury Indra $lew 
the dragon; mitr&sya sainatfitt ayftma (RV.) may we be in the favor of 
Mitra; te ▼aoaxie ratam (MBh.) delighted in dty worde. 

a. This construction is, on the one hand, generalized into an expres¬ 
sion for in Oie matter or eate of, or with reference to, retpeeting, and takes 
in the later language a very vride range, touching upon genitive and dative 
constructions: thus, 6 *mim bhaja grame iqvequ g6qu (AY.) be grn- 
nerout to him in retainers, in horses, in cattle; Um ft Bakhitv& Imahe 
(RY.) him we beg for friendship; upftyo *yam mayft dfif^a ftnayane 
tava (MBh.) this means was devised by me for (with reference to) bringing 
thee hither; aatitve k&rapaiii ntriyfih (H.) the cause of (in the case of) 
a woman’s chastity; na qakto *bhavan niv&rape (MBh.) he was not 
capable of preventing. 

b. On the other hand, the expression by the locative of a condition 
of things in which anything takes place, or of a conditioning or accompa¬ 
nying circumstance, passes over into a well-marked absolute constrnctioii, 
which is known even in the earliest stage of the language, but becomes 
more frequent later. Transitional examples are: hAve tvft sfira udite 
hAve mndhyArhdin a div&h (RY.) I call to thee at the arisen sun Iwhen 
the sun has risen), I call at midtime of the day; aparSdhe kfte ‘pi ca 
na me kopah (MBh.) and even in ease of an offense committed, there is 
no anger on my part. 

C. The normal condition of the absolute construction is with a parti¬ 
ciple accompanying the noun: thns, etirne barhfqi asunidhfind agn&u 
(RY.) when the barbie is strewn and the fire kindled; kftle qubhe prftpte 
(MBh.) a propitious time having arrived; avaestnn&y&m rfitrftv suit&oala- 
cu^ftvsdambini candramaei (H.) the night having drawn to a close, and 
the moon resting on the sumnut of the western mountain. 

d. But the noun may be wanting, or may be replaced by an adverb¬ 
ial substitute (as evam, tatha, iti): thus, varqati when it rains; [euzyej 
aetamite after sunset; ftdityaaya dpqyam&ne (S.) while there is seen 
[some pari] of the sun; ifcy ardhokte (V-) vsith these words half uttered; 
aemftbhih eamanoj&ftte (MBh.) it being fully assented to by us; evam 
ukte kalinft (MBh.) it being thus spoken by Kali; tathft ’buq^hite (H.) 
it being thus accomplished. So likewise the participle may be wanting (a 
copula sati or the like having to be supplied): thus, dure bhaye the cause 
of fear being remote; while, on the other hand, the participle eati etc. is 
sometimes redundantly added to the other participle: thus, tathft kpte 
aati it being thus done. 

e. The locative is frequently used adverbially or prepositionally (1116): 
thus, -arthe or -kpte in the matter of, for the sohe of; agre in front of; 
fte tbithottt,- aamlpe near. 

304. The pregnant construction by which the locative comes to ex¬ 
press the goal or object of motion or action or feeling exercised is not 
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uncommon from the earliest time. It Is by no means to be sharply distin- 
fnished from the ordinary eonstmetion; the two pass Into one another, 
with a donhtfhl territory between. It ocenrs: 

a. Especially with verbs, as of arxlTing, sending, placing, cornmnnl* 
eating, bestowing, and many others, in situations where an accusative or 
a dative (or a genitive, S97 a) might be looked for, and exchangeable with 
them: thus, n& id devdfn gaecdiatl (RV.) that, fniiy, goa to (to be among) 
the godtf imAth no yi^&din amftefu dhehi (RV.) set thte offering of 
OUTS among the irnmortalsf jk SaiAo&nti r&sam dfadliXfa (AV.) who 
pour in the juice into the plants (or, the juice that is in (he plants); mft 
prayacche ** 9 vare dhanam (H.) do not offer wealth to a lord; papftta 
mediny&m (MBb.) he fell to (so as to he upon) the earth; skaadhe kftvfi 
(H.) putting on the shoulder; aaihfratya pfrrvam asmftsu (MBh.) having 
before promised us. 

b. Often also with nouns and adjectives in similar constructions (the 
instances not always easy to separate from those of the locative meaning 
with reference to: above, 303a): thus, day ft sarvabhutepu compemion 
toward all creatures; anurfigaih nftipadhe (MBh.) affection for the Ni~ 
shadhan; rftjft samyag vpttah sadft tvayi (MBh.) the king has always 
behaved properly toward thee. 

306. The prepositions construed with the locative (1126) stand to it 
only ill the relation of adverbial elements strengthening and directing its 
meaning, 

306. Declensional forms are made by the addition of 
endings to the stem, or base of inflection. 

a. The stem itself, however, in many words and classes 
of words, is liable to variation, especially as assuming a 
stronger form in some cases and a weaker in others. 

b. And between stem and ending are sometimes inserted 
connecting elements (or what, in the recorded condition of 
the language, have the aspect of being such). 

C. Respecting all these points, the details of treatment, as exhibited 
by each class of words or by single words, will be given in the following 
chapters. Here, however, It is desirable also to present a brief general view 
of them. 

307. Endings: Singular, a. In the nominative, the usual 
masc. and fern, ending is s — which, however, is wanting in deriv¬ 
ative ft and I-stems: it is also euphonically lost (160) by consonant- 
stems. Neuters in general have no ending, but show in this case 
the bare stem; a-stems alone add m (as in the accus. masc.). Among 
the pronouns, am is a frequent masc. and fern. nom. ending 'and is 
found even in du. and pi.); and neuters show a form in d. 
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b. la the accusative, m or am is the masc. and fern, ending 
— am being added after a consonant and f, and after i and ft in the 
radical division, and m elsewhere after vowels. The neuter accusative 
is like the nominative. 

o. The instrumental ending for all genders alike is &. With 
final i- and u-vowels, the a is varionsly combined, and in the older 
language it is sometimes lost by contraction with them. Stems in a 
make the case end in ena (sometimes enft in V.), and those in ft 
make it end in ayft; but instances occur, in the early language, of 
iuiinediate addition of ft to both a and ft. 

d. The dative ending is in general e; and with it likewise the 
modes of combination of i and u final are various (and disappearance 
by contraction not unknown in the oldest language,. The a-steins 
are quite irre]gnlar in this case, making it end in ftja — excepted is 
the pronominal element -ama, which combines lappnrently) with e to 
•amfti. In the personal pronouns is found bhyam ;or hyam. 

a. A fuller ending fti (like gon.-abl. fta and loc. ftm: see below) 
belongs to feminine stems only. It is taken (with interposed y) by 
the great class of those in derivative ft; also by those in derivative i, 
and (as reckoned in the later language) in derivative u. And later 
it is allowed to be taken by feminine stems in radical X and u, and 
even by those in 1 and u: these last have it in the earliest language 
in only exceptional instances. For the substitution of fti for abl.- 
gen. S8, see below, h. 

f. The ablative has a special ending, d (or t, onjj* in a-stems, 
masc. and neut., the a being lengthened before it (except in the per¬ 
sonal pronouns of 1st and *2d person, which have the same ending 
fit in the pi., and even, in the old language, in the dual). Every¬ 
where else, the ablative is identical with the genitive. 

g. The genitive of a-stems (and of one pronominal u-stem, 
omu) adds aya. Elsewhere, the usual abl.-gen. ending is as; but its 
irregularities of treatment in combination with a stem-final are con¬ 
siderable. With i and u, it is either directly added (only in the old 
language,, added with interposed n, or fused to es and os respect¬ 
ively. With f (or ar, it yields ur (or us: 169b,. 

h. The fuller fta is taken by feminine stems precisely as fti is 
taken in the dative*, see above. Bnt in the language of the Brah¬ 
ma nas and Sutras, the dative-ending fti is regularly and commonly nsed 
instead of Ss, both of ablative and of genitive. See 365 d. 

i. The locative ending is i in consonant- and and a-stems 
(fusing with a to e in the latter,. The i- and u-stems (unless the 
final vowel is saved by an interposed n, make the case end in ftu; 
but the Veda has some relics or traces of the older forms (ay-i [i] 
and av-i) out of which this appears to have sprung. Vedic locatives 
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from i-stems end also in & and i. The pronominal element -sma 
makes the locative •amin. Stems in an in the older language often 
lose the 1, and use the bare stem as locative. 

J. The ending fim is the locative correspondent to dut. fti and 
abl.-gen. ftSt and is taken under the same circumstances: see above. 

k. The vocative (unless by accent: 314, is distinguished 
from the nominative only in the singular, and not quite always there. 
In a-stems, it is the unaltered stem, and so also in most consonant- 
stems; but neuters in an and in may drop the n; and the oldest 
language has sometimes a vocative in a from stems in nt and As. 
Stems in p change this to ar. In masc. and fcin. i> and u-stems, the 
case ends respectively in e and o; in neuters, in the same or in i 
and u. Stems in fi change ft to e; derivative i and u are shortened; 
radical stems in long votvcls use the nominative form. 

308. Dual. a. The dual has — except so far as the vocative 
is sometimes distinguished from nominative and accusative by a dif¬ 
ference of accent: 314 — only three case-forms: on^fornom., accus., 
and voc.; one for instr., dat., and abl.; and one for gen. and loc. 

b. But the pronouns of Ist and 2d person in the older language 
distinguish five dual cases; see 402b. 

c. The masc. and fern, ending for nom.-accus.-voc. is in the 
later langnagc usually ftu; but instead of this the' Veda has pre¬ 
vailingly ft. Stems in ft make the case end in e. Stems in i and u, 
masc. and fern., lengthen those vowels; and derivative i in the Veda 
remains regularly unchanged, though later it adds ftu. The neuter 
ending is only i; with final a this combines to e. 

d. The universal ending for the instr.-dat.-abl. is btayam, 
before which final a is made long. In the Veda, it is often to be 
read as two syllables, bhiftm. 

e. The universal ending of gen.-loc. is os; before this, a and 
ft alike become e ai . 

308. Plural, a. In the nominative, the general masculine 
and feminine ending is as. The old language, however, often makes 
the case in ftsas instead of fts from a-stems, and in a few examplc.s 
also from ft-stems. From derivative i-stems, is instead of yas is the 
regular and nsual ^'edic form. Pronominal a-stems make the masc. 
nom. in e. 

b. The neuter ending (which is accusative also) is in general 1; 
and before this the final of a stem is apt to be strengthened, by 
prolongation of a vowel, or by i|8ertion of a nasal, or by both. But 
in the Veda the hence resulting forms in ftni. Ini, uni are frequently 
abbreviated by loss of the ni, and sometimes by further shortening 
of the preceding vowel. 
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e. The eooasfttt¥6 ending is also u in consonant-stems and 
in the ladieal division of 1* and tk-stems (and in the old language 
even elsewhere). Stems in short vowels lengthen those vowels and 
add in the masenline n (for ns* of which abundant traces remain), 
and in the feminine a. In the neuter, this case is like the jpiominative. 

d« In the instrumental, the case-ending is everjrwhere bhia 
except in a-stems, where in the later language the case always ends 
in lia, but in the earlier either in §ia or the more regular ebhia 
(Ibbia in the two personal pronouns; and the pronominal stem a 
[501] makes ebhia only). 

a. The dative and ablative have in the plural the same 
form, with the ending bhyaa (in Veda often bhiaa;, before which 
only a is altered, becoming e. But the two personal pronouns dis¬ 
tinguish the two cases, having for the ablative the singular ending (as 
above pointed out), and for the dative the peculiar 'bhyam (almost 
never in Veda bhiam), which they extend also into the singular. 

f. Of the genitive, the universal ending is &m; which (except 
optfenally after radical i and h, and in a few scattering Vedic in¬ 
stances) takes after final vowels an inserted consonant, s in the pro¬ 
nominal declension, n elsewhere; before n, a short vowel is length¬ 
ened; before s, a becomes e. In the Veda, it is frequently to be 
pronounced in two syllables, as a-am. 

g. The locative ending is an, without any exceptions, and the 
only change before it is that of a to e. 

h. vocative, as in the dual, differs from the nominative 
only by its accent. 

810. The normal scheme of endings, as recognized by 
the native grammarians (and conveniently to be assumed as 
the basis of special descriptions), is this; 



SinfslKT. 

Dual. 

Plural. 


n. r. n. 

m. f. 11 . 

m. f. D. 

N. 

8 — 

ftu 1 

as i 

A. 

am — 

ftu i 

as i 

L 

ft 

bhyftm 

bhis 

D. 

e 

bhyftm 

bhyas 

Ab. 

as 

bhyftm 

bhyas 

G. 

as 

08 

ftm 

L. 

i 

OB 

su 


a* It is taken in bulk by the cousonantal stems and by the rad¬ 
ical division of !• and fl-stems; by other vowel-stems, with more oi 
less considerable variations and modifications. The endings which 
have almost or quite unbroken range, through stems of all classes, 
are bhylm and os of the dual, and bbiSf bhyas, im, and su of the 
plural. 
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311. Variation of Stem. a. By far the most im¬ 
portant matter under this head is the distinction made in 
large classes of ivords (chiefly those ending in consonants) 
between strong and weak stem-forms — a distinction 
standing in evident connection with the phenomena of accent. 
In the nom. and accus. sing, and du. and the nom. pi. 
(the five cases whose endings are never accented: 316a), 
the stem often has a stronger or fuller form than in the 
rest: thus, for example (424), TTsTRR^rSjfin-am, rftjin- 

Su, ^isiMH^rSj&n>as, against rfijfi-S and rSja- 

bhis; or >450b) tl^TR^mahfint-am and (447) sq^rFT^adant- 
am against mahat-S and adat-S. These flve, 

therefore, are called the cases with strong stem; or, briefly, 
the strong cases; and the rest are called the cases with 
weak stem, or the weak cases. And the weak cases, 
again, are in some classes of words to be distinguished into 
cases of weakest stem, or weakest cases, and cases of 
middle stem, or middle cases: the former having endings 
beginning with a vowel (instr., dat., abl.-gen., and loc. sing.; 
gon.-loc. du.; gen. pl.j; the latter, with a consonant (inst.- 
dat.-abl. du.; instr., dat.-abl., and loc. pi.). 

b. The class of strong cases, as above deflned, belongs 
only to masculine and feminine stems. In neuter inflection, 
the only strong cases are the nom.-acc. pL; while, in those 
stems that make a distinction of weakest and middle form, 
the nom.-acc. du. belongs to the weakest class, and the nom.- 
acc. sing, to the middle: thus, for example, compare (408) 
pra^too-i, nom.-acc. pi. neut., and y rU praty- 
^c-aa, nom. pi. masc.; 5Crfl^ pratlo-I, nom.-acc. du. neut., 
and tfrA4lH pratIo-6s, gen.-loc. du.; pratyak, nom.- 

acc. sing, neut., and ITrUfT^FT^pnityag-bhis, instr. pi. 

818. Other ▼ariationt concern chiefly the final vowel of a atem, and 
nay he mainly left to be pointed ont In detail below. Of conaequenee 
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ciiongb to mention here is only the giu^a-strcngtheiiing of a final 1 or -ii, 
M'hich in the later language is always made before as of nom. pi. and e 
of dat. sing. In masc. and fern.; in the Veda, it does not always take place; 
nor is it forbidden in dat. sing, nent also; and it is seen sometimes.in 
loir. sing. Final p has gu^a^strengthening in loc. sing. 

313. Insertions between Stem and Ending. After vowel-stems, 
an added n often makes its appearance before an ending. This appendage 
is of least questionable origin in noin.-acc. pi. neut., where the interchange 
in the old language of the forms of a- and i-stems with those of an- and 
in-stems is pretty complete; and the u-stems follow their analogy. Else¬ 
where, it is most widely and firmly established in the gen. pi., where in 
the great mass of cases, and from the earliest period, the ending is virtu¬ 
ally n&m after a vowel. In the i- and u-stems of the later language, the 
iiistr. sing, iif masc. and nent. is separated by its presence f^om tbe fern., 
and it is in tbe other weakest cases made a usual distinction of neater forms 
from masculine; but the aspect of tbe matter in the Veda is very different: 
there the appearance of the n is everywhere sporadic; the neuter shows no 
special inclination to take it, and it is not excluded even from the femi¬ 
nine. Ill the ending ena from a-stems (later invariabie, earlier predomi¬ 
nating) its presence appears to have worked the most considerable trans¬ 
formation of original shape. 

a. The place of n before gen. pi. fim is taken by a in pronominal 
a- and a-.'tems. 

b. Tlie y after S. before the endings as, and dm is most proba¬ 
bly an insertion, such as is mado elsewhere (268). 


Accent in Declension. 

314. a. As u rule ^without exception, the vocative, if accented 
at all, is accented on the first syllable. 

b. And in the Veda (the case is a rare one), whenever a syllable written 
as one is to bo pronounced as two by restoration of a semivowel to vowel 
form, the first element only has the vocative accent, and the syllable as 
written is circumflex (83—4): thus, dyftus (1. e. difius) when dissyllabic, 
but dy&i^a when monosyllabic; jyake when for Jfdke. 

c. But the vocative is accented only when it stands at the be¬ 
ginning of a sentence — or, in verse, at the beginning also of a met- 
ric.al division or p&da; elsew'hcre it is acccntless or enclitic: thus, 
figne ydih yajndm paribhdr &8i (RV.) O Agui! whatever offering 
thou protectest; but upa tvft ’gna 6 ’maai (KV.) unto thee, Agni, we 
come. 

d. A word, or more than one word, qualifying a vocative — usually 
an adjective or apposltive noun, but sometimes a dependent noon in the 
genitive (very rarely in any other case) — constitutes, so fat as accent ia 
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concerned, e unity with the vocative; thus (all the examples from RV.), 
at the beginning of a pftda, with first syllable of the combination accented, 
(ndrs bhrftta^ O brother Jndra! rijan nomn O king Soma! yivlftha 
data most youthful musenger! hdtnr yawi^tlia aukrato most youthfkd 
$kilUd offerer! ibjo napftt aahaavan mighty ton of strcnplA/ — in tho 
interior of a pftda* without accent, admftaa indra girvapaltii the iom<ts, 
O tong-loving Indra! tav a^vinft blmdra h a n t ft aupftpi ye, O A^cins 
of gropilieut and beautiful hands! i rfijftnft maha ^taaya gopft hither, 
ye tiro kingly guardians of great order.' 

e. On the other hand, two or more Independent or co«)tdinate voca¬ 
tives at the beginning of a pftda are regularly and usually both accented; 
thus, pitar mita^ O father! O motiter! &gna Indra vftrui^a mitra 
d^fth Agni! Indra! Varuna! Mitra! gods! Qatamute 9&takratO thou of 
a hundred aids! of a hundred arts! v&siftba 9ukra dldiwah pivaka 
best, bright, shining, cleansing one! drjo nap&d bhadrafooe son of strength, 
propitiously bright one! Hut the texts offer occasional irrognlar exceptions 
both to this and to the preceding rule. 

f. For brevity, the vocative dual and plural will be given in the par¬ 
adigms below along with the nominative, without taking the trouble to 
specify in each instance that, if tho latter be accented elscwhero than on 
the first syllable, tho accent of the vocative is different. 

316. As regards the other cases, rules for change of accent in 
declension have to do only with inonosyllables and with stems of 
more than one syllable which are accented on the final; for, if a stem 
be accented on the penult, or any other syllable further back — as 
in sarpant* v^* bhigawamt, sum&naa, sahiaravftja — the accent 
remains upon that syllable through the whole inflection (except in the 
vocative, as explained in the preceding paragraph). 

a. The only exceptions are a few numeral stems: see 483. 

310. Stems accented on the final (including monosyllables) are 
subject to variation of accent in declension chiefly in virtue of the 
fact that some of the endings have, while others have not, or have 
in less degree, a tendency themselves to take the accent Thus: 

a. The endings of the nominative and accusative singular and dual 
and of the nominative plural (that is to say, of the strong cases: 311) have 
no tendency to take the accent away from the stem, and are therefore only 
accented when a final vowel of the stem and the vowel of tho ending are 
blended together into a single vowel or diphthong. Thus, from dattft come 
dattftu (= dattft+fttt) and dattis (*= dattft+aa); but from nadi come 
nadyfttt (= nadl+ftu) and nadyu (» nadi-f-aa)* 

b. All tho other endings sometimes take the secent; but those beginning 
with a vowel (I. e. of tho weakest cases; 311) do so more readily than 
those beginning with a consonant (1. e. of tho middle cases: 311). Thus, 
from nftua come nftvi and nftubbfs; from mahftat* however, come 
mahati but mabAdbhia. 
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The general rules of accent, then, may be thus stated; 

317. In the declension of monosyllabic stems, the accent falls 
upon the ending in all the weak cases (withont distinction of middle 
and weakest); thus, nftva, nftabhytm, nftvdm, nftu^u; vScf, vfigbhfs, 
vftcam, Tftkfu. 

a. But some monosyllabic stems retain the accent throogbont: thus, 
gobhis, gavftm, go^u. For such cases, see below, 360, 381 c, d, 372, 
380, 427. And in the acc. pi. the stem is even oftener accented than 
the ending, some words also admitting either accentuation. 

318. Of polysyllabic stems ending in consonants, only a few shift 
the accent to the ending, and that in the weakest [not the middle) 
cases. Such are: 

a. Present participle.s in ant or at: thus, from tudant, tudata and 
tudatos and tudat&m; but tudadbhy&m and tudatsu. 

b. A few adjectives having the form of such participles, as mahat&, 
bi^hatas. 

C. Stems of which the accented final loses its syllabic character by syn¬ 
copation of the vowel: thus, majjn&, murdlme, d&mnds (from majjan 
etc.: 423). 

d. Other sporadic cases will be noticed under the different declensions. 

e. Case-forms used adverbially sometimes show a changed accent: 
see lllOff. 

319. Of polysyllabic stems ending in accented short vowels, 
the final of the stem retains tho accent if it retains its syllabic 
identity: tlms, dattena ami dattaya from datta; agninii and agn&ye 
from agnf; and also dattebhyas, agnibhis, and so on. Otherwise, 
the accent is on the ending: and that, whether the final and the end¬ 
ing are combined into one, as in dattsis, dhen&u, agidn, dbenQs, 
and so on; or whether the final is changed into a semivowel before 
the ending: thus, dhenva, pitra, jffmyos, b&bvos, etc. 

a. But am of the gen. pi. from stems in i and u and f may, and 
In the older language always does, take the accent, though separated by u 
1‘rcm the stem: thus, agnlnam, dhenun&m, pitfnw. In KV., even 
derivative i-stems show usually the same shift; thus, bahvinam. Of 
stems in a, only numerals 1483a) follow this rule: thus, saptinSm, 
dafffn^. 

320. Koot-words in i and u as final members of compounds retain the 
accent throughout, not sbifting it to any of the endings. And in the older 
language there arc polysyllabic words in long final vowels which follow in 
this respect as in others the analogy of the root-declension (below, 365 ff.). 
Apart from these, the treatment of stems in derivative long vowels is, as 
regards accent, tho same as of these in short vowels — save that the tone 
is not thrown forward upon the ending in gen. plural. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 

321. a. Tue accoidance in inflectidn' of substantive 
and adjective stems is so complete that the two cannot be 
separated in treatment from one another. 

b. They may be classified, for convenience of descrip¬ 
tion, as follows: 

I. Stems in a; 

II. Stems in ^ i and 3 u; 

III. Stems in JETT Sf It and 3r Q: namely, A. radical- 
stems (and a few others inflected like them); B. derivative 
stems; 

IV. Stems in ^ IP (or ^ ar); 

V. Stems in consonants. 

c. There is nothing absolute in this clsssiflration and arrangement; 
it is merely believed to be open to as few objections as any other. No 
general agreement has been reached among scholars as to the number and 
order of Sanskrit declensions. The stems in a are here treated first because 
of the great predominance of the class. 

322. The division-line between substantive and adjective, always 
an uncertain one in early Indo-European language, is even mure 
wavering in Sanskrit than elsewhere. There are, however, in ail the 
declensions as divided above — unless we except the stems in p or 
ar — words which are distinctly adjectives; and, in general, they 
are inflected precisely like noun-stems of the same final: only, among 
consonant-stems, there are certain sub-classes of adjective stems with 
peculiarities of inflection to which there is among nouns nothing cor¬ 
responding. But there are also two considerable classes of adjective- 
compounds, requiring special notice: namely — 

323. Compound adjectives having as final member a bare verbal 
root, with the value of a present participle (383 a ff.) thus, sn-dfq well- 
looking; V^aAiiidh foreknowing ; a-druh not hating; veda-vfd Veda- 
knowing: vytra-hdii, Vritra~alaging; upastha-s&d eitting in the lup. 
Every root is liable to be used in this way, and such compounds are 
not infrequent in all ages of the language: see chapter on Comimunds, 
below (1269;. 
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a. Tb is class is essentially only a special class of componiiil adjec¬ 
tives, since in the earliest Veda the simple as well as the compounded 
root was sometimes used adjectively. But the compounded root was from the 
Icginnin!! much m'oro often so used, and the later the more exclusively, 
so that priictically the class is a separate and important one. 

324. Compound adjectives having a noun as Snal member, but 
obtaining an adjective sense secondarily, by having the idea of 
possession added, and being inflected as adjectives in the three gen¬ 
ders ;1293fr.). Thus, prajak&ma desire of progeny, whence the ad¬ 
jective praj^ama, meaning desirous (i. e. having desire) of progeny; 
sabh&rya fsa-j-bhftryft) having one's wife along; and so on. 

a. In a few cases, also, the final noun is syntactically object of the 
preceding member (1309-10): thus, atiin&tra immoderate (ati mfttram 
beyond measure); yfivay&ddve^as dririny axeay enemies. 

325. Hence, under each declension, we have to notice how a 
root or a noun-stem of that declension is inflected when final member 
of an adjective coinpoimd. 

a. As to accent, it needs only to be remarked here that a root- 
word ending a compound has the accent, but (320j loses the pecu¬ 
liarity of monosyllabic accentuation, and does not throw the tone 
forward ui>ori the ending (except adc in certain old forms: 410). 


Declension I. 

Stems 'masculine and neuter] in d a. 

326. a. This declension contains the majority of all 
the declined stems of the language. 

b. Its endings deviate more widely than any others 
from the normal. 

3^7. Endings: Singular, a. The nom. masc. has the normal 
ending s. 

b. The acc. (masc. and iicut) adds m (uot am); and this form has 
the office also of nom. neuter. 

C. The instr. changes a to ena uniformly in the later language; and 
even in the oldest Vedic this is the predominant ending (in RV., eight 
ninths of all cases). Its final is in Vedic verse frequently made long (enft). 
But the normal ending a — thus, yajikfi, auh&vfi, mahitva (for yal&ana 
etc.) — is also not rare in the Veda. 

d. The dat has Rya (as if by adding aya to a)» alike in all ages 
of the language. 

e. The abl. has t (or doubtless d: it is impossible flrom the evi¬ 
dence of the Sanskrit to tell which is the original form of the ending), 
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before which A ii mede long: this ending Is found in no other nonn-di* 
clensioti, and elsewhere only in the personal pronouns (of all nvnibers)i 

f. The gen. has iyn added to the final a; and this ending Is also 
limited to a-stems (with the single exception of the prononn ani&ffa: 
501). Its final a is in only three cases made long in the Veda; and Its 
j is Tocalized (aaia) almost as rarely. 

g. The loc. ends in a (as if by combining the normal ending 1 with 
the final of the stem), without exception. 

h. The voc. is the bare stem. 

326. Dual. a. The dual endings in general are the normal ones. 

b. The nom., acc., and voc. masc. end In the later language always in 
lu. In the Veda, however, the usual ending Is simple ft (in AV., in 
seven eighths of the oecurrenees). The same cases in the nent. end in a. 
which appears to be the result of fission of the stem-final with the normal 
ending i. 

0. The Instr., dat, and abl. have bhyftm (in only one or two Vedic 
iiistancea resolved Into bhlftm), with the stem-final lengthened to ft before it. 

d. The gen. and loc. have a y iuserted after the stem-final before oa 
(or as if the a had been rhanged to a). In one or two (doubtful) Vedic 
instances (as also in the pronominal forms enoa and ytMl), oa is substi¬ 
tuted for the final a. 

329. Plural, a. The nom. masc. has in the later language the 
normal ending as combined with the final a to fts. But in'the Veda the 
ending fisas instead is flrequent (one third of the oecurrenees in AV., but 
only one twenty-fifth in the peculiar parts of AV.). 

b. The acc. masc. ends in ftn (for earlier ftns, of which abundant 
traces are left in the Veda, and, under the disguise of apparent euphonic 
combination, even in the later language: see above, 208ff.). 

o. The nom. and acc. neut. have in the later language always the 
ending ftni (like the an-stems: see 421; or else with n, as In the gen. 
pi., before normal 1). But in the Veda this ending alternates with simple 
ft (which in AV. is to ftni as three to two, in point of fireqncuey; in AV., 
as three to four). 

d. The instr. ends later always in ftis; but in the Veda is found 
abundantly the more normal form ebhis (in AV., nearly as flreqnent u ftis; 
in AY., only one fifth as frequent). 

e. The dat. and abl. have bhyos as ending, with e instead of the 
final ft before it (as in the Vedic instr. ebhln, the loc. pi., the gen. loc. 
du. [?], and the instr. sing.). The resolution into ebbiftft is not infrequent 
in the Veda. 

f. The gen. ends in Anftm, the final ft being lengthened and having 
n inserted before the normal ending. Toe ft of the ending is not seldom 
(in less than half the instances) to he read as two syllables, ftftm: opinions 
are divided as to whether tho resolution is historical or metrical only. A 

Whitney , Grammar. 2. ed. g 
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TWf tmtll amber (.helf*e^doMii) of exunplee of elinplo Im ee endlof 
laeteed of inlm ooeor lo BT. 

g. The loo. ondi In ofu — that le to ooj, with tbo normol onding, 
bofbro wblok tbo etoB-flnol io obonged to • (wltb eonoofnont ebonge of 
• to p: 180 ). 

h. Of accent, in this declension, nothing reqnirpp to be said; the 
s^laUe accented in the stent retains its own accent Otroughout. 

880 . Examples of declension. As examples of the 
inflection of a-stems may be taken klma m. hve; 

dewi m. fodi fnnT K*srd n* mouth. 


SlngdUr: 


N. 






deeds 

layhm 

A 





kdmam 

deei^ 

iayhm 

I. 




D. 

kdmena 

derdna 

iaydna 

"hWiii 

dllFqiU 


kimija 

devdya 

iaydya 

Ab. 


?lTOlfT 

•v 

0. 

kdmit 

dordt 

“^STFU 

iayht 

sRwnr 



klmasya 

devAsya 

layhaya 

L. 





kdme 

dere 

iayd 

V. 

^RFT 

> 

?nni 


kdma 

Duel: 

diva 

days 

N.A.v. 




kimBn 

dertu 

BiyA 

1. D.Ab. 



6. L. 

kdmiblijriui 

dsTdbbyim 

iayhbhyim 




kimayoa 

Flnnl: 

deedyos 

>WI. 

iayhyos 

N.V. 


TOOlPf 


kdmBa 

derds 

layini 
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Dbouuiuon L, a-btbms. 


A. 





kdnitai 

dawin 

layRai 

I. 

"RAw 

•s 




kimiis 

dawifs 

layila 

D. Ab. 





kimabbyaa 

davdbhyaa 

IsyAbhjai 

0. 





kimiaim 

davlbiiin 

isjknim 

L. 



o 


kimafu 

davAfu 

4ay*fu 


Examples of the peenllar Vedie forms ere: 

a. Sing.! Instr. ravAtheni* (sucb genltlTe fonns ei A9va8il 

ere purely sporedle). 

b. Du.: nom. etc. mese. da^H; gen.-loc. pas^da (stem paatyk}. 

o. PI.: nom.-'roe. mete. datriMw; neat, yngt; instr. davdbhis; gen. 

oarithlm, der^aam. 

381. Among noans, there are no irregnlarities In this deeleuion. 
For irregnlar numeral bases in a (or an}, see 483-4. For the irreg¬ 
ularities of pronomiaal stems in a, which are more or less fully 
shared also by a few adjectives of pronominal kindred, see the 
chapter on Pronouns (496 ff.). 

A<|jeotiTes. 

332. Original adjectives in a are an exceedingly large class, 
the great minority of all a^ectives. There is, however, no such 
thing as a femmine stem in a; for the feminine, the a is changed to 
& — or often, though far less often, to 1; and its declension is then 
like that of seni or devS (384). An example of the complete de¬ 
clension of an adjective a-stem in the three genders will be given 
below (886) 

a. Whether a meM.>neat. stem in a shell form its feminine in 4 or in 
I is e question to be determined in greet pert only by e<*.tuel nsege, end 
not by gremmetlcel rule. Certain important classes of words, however, can 
be pointed out which take the less common ending I for the feminine: thus, 
1. the (very numerous) secondary derivatives in a with vyddbi of the first 
syllable (1294): e. g. imitrA -trf, mdnufa -gl, pkvamlad -ni, pinr- 
pamfyA -si; 2. primary derivatives in wnw with a'.cent on the radical syl¬ 
lable (1160):e. g. o6daiia -ni, saihgrdhapa -pi* aabblgaihkkrapa -pi; 

3. primary derivatives in a, with strengthening of the radit-al syllable, hav¬ 
ing a quasi-partlcipial meaning: e. g. divikaiA -Tl, awakrftmd -ml, 

{>• 
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fmtliATih& •hi (but there are many exceptions); 4. secondary derivatives 
in majn (189B) and tniui (lS46n): e. g. aynnin&yn -yl; adyatann 
•nl; b. most ordinal numerals (487 h): e. g. paftoami •mi, xiavada^d 
-^i, trUk^atCaoUk -mi. Not a few words make the feminine In either 4 
or 1: a f. kdwalft or •!!, ngri or •ti, pftpft or -p^ rimi or ‘mi; but 
ordinarily only one of these is accepted as regular. 

388. There are no verbal roots ending in a. Bnt a is some¬ 
times snbstitvted for the final ft of a root (and, rarely, for final an), 
and it is then inflected like an ordinary adjective in a (see below, 854). 

884. a. A nonn ending in a^ when oecnrring as final member 
of an a^eetive compound, is inflected like an original adjective in a, 
making its feminine likewise in ft or i (367). 

b. For ihQ most pert, «n sdjoctlvc compound having a noun In a as 
final member makes its feminine in ft. Bnt there are numerous exeeptioas, 
certain noons taking, usually or always, X instead. Some of the commonest 
of these are as follows: akfa eye (e. g. lohltlkfX, dvyakfl, gavfikfX), 
pari^ Uaf (e. g. tilapar^I, saptapani^ii but ekapanpft), mukha face 
(e. g. kpf^amukhX, durmnkhX; but tximoklift etc.), aflga Umb, body 
(e. f. aaawadyftftgl, sarvft&gl; but oaturaSgft etc.), ke^a hair (e. g. 
snke^X. muktake^l or -^ft, etc.), kan^ ear (e. g. mahikanpX; but 
gokaruJl etc.), ndara belly (e. g. lambodari)^ xnfila root (e. g. pafi- 
oamtkll; but oftener ^atdmdlft etc.). The very great mi^rlty of such 
nouns (as the examples indicate) slgniiy parts of the body. 

e. On the other hand, a feminine nonn ending in derivative ft 
shortens its final to a to form a masculine and neuter base: see 367e. 

d. In frequent-cases, nouns of consonant ending are, as finals of com¬ 
pounds, transfened to the i^deelenslon by an added suffix a (1209a) or 
ka (1828). 


Oeeleniion II. 

Btemn (of all gendorn) in I and 3 n. 

886. The stems ha ^ i and 3 u are inflected in so close 
accordance with one another that they cannot be divided 
into two separate declensions. They are of all the three 
genders, and tolerably numerous — those in ^ i more 
numerous than those in 3 u, especially in die feminine 
(there are more neuters in 3 u than in ^ 1). 

a. The endiags of this decleMlon also differ frequently and 
widely from the normal, and the irregnlarltles in the older langnsge 
ure numerous. 
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380. Endingi: SingvUc. ft. The nom. meee. end fen. edde to the 
item the Bonntl ending •. The non. end eoe. nent. Is the ben etem, 
without ending. In Oie Yede, the duel u of e few neuten ii lengthened 
(848b): thoi, vrA, piird. 

b. The ece. meee. end Ihm. edde m to the etem. Yedle forme In laai 
end end, with 14 Inma end on*m, ere enceeelvely rere, end doubtful. 

0 . The inetr. fem. in the leter lengnege tehee the normel ending A 
eimply, while the meee. end neut. Ineert a befon it, meklng lai end unA. 
But in the Yede, forme in jrA end wA (or iA end uA) ere not infrequent 
in meee. end nent elio; while iaA ie found, very rerely, ee e fern, ending. 
Moreover, fem. yA ie often (in two thirds of the occorreiieee) contreeted to 
I; end this it even sometimee ihortened to i. An edverbiel inetr. in nyd 
from helf-e-docen etemt in u oeeort. 

d. The det mete, end fem. gunetee the flnel of the etem before the 
ending n, meklng nyn end nwe. These ere the preveiling endings in the 
Yede likewise; hot the more normel yn end (or nn) else occur; end 
the fem. hes in thle cese, es in the inetr., sometimes the form I for in. 
In the leter lenguege, the neuter is required in this, es in ell the other 
weekest esses, to insert a before the normel ending': but in the Yede 
such forms ere only tporedic; end the neut. det. hee else the forms nyn, 
we, nre, like the other gendere. 

n. The ebl. end gen. msec, end fem. heve regnlerly, both eerlier end 
leter, the ending n with guneted vowel before It: thus, M, on; end in 
the Yede, the nent. forme the eeses in the seme wey; eltfaough nnne, te> 
qulred leter, ie else not infrequent (laftB does not occur). But the normel 
forms yu (or inn) end was (or aan) ere eleo frequent in both meee. end 
neater. As mese. ending, oeenrs twice in BY. The enomelous 

didydt (so T 8 .; in the corresponding peesegee, wldy6t YS., dldyAut K., 
didiwAn MS.) is of doubtfiil chereeter. 

f. The loe. mesa end fem. hes for reguler ending in the leter len> 
guege Au, replecing both flnels, i end vu And this is in the Yede elso the 
most frequent ending; but, beside it, the 1 -stems form (ebout belf es often 
in BY.) their loa in A: thus, agnA; end this is found once even in the 
neuter. The BY. hes e number of ezemples of meso. end neut. locetivee 
in ftvl (the normel ending end the u guneted before it) from n-steme; 
end eertein doubtfhl trecee of e corresponding iqd from 1-eteme. Helf>e- 
dozen locetives in 1 (regerded by the Yedie gremmeriens ee pngfhjm or 
uncombineble: 138 d) ere mede from i-stems. The leter lengnege mekee 
the neater locetives in ini end oni; but the former never occurs in the 
oldest texts, end the letter only very rerely. 

g. The leter gremmer ellows the det., ebl.-gen., end loo. fem. to be 
formed et will with the ftiller fem. terminetions of long-vowel stems, aemely 
Ai» Aft (for which, in Brihmepe eta, Ai ie substituted: 807b), Aai. Such 
forme em quite rere in the oldest lenguege even from i-steme (Iqes then 
40 occurrenees eltogether in BY.; three times es meny in AY.); erl from 
u-etems they ere elmost unknown (five in BY. end AY.). 
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h. The Toe. gonetee the llnal of the item, In meie. end fern., tlike 
In the cerlier and in the later langnage. In the neut, it ii later allowed 
to be either of the lame form or tiie nnaltered item; and thia wai probably 
the mage in the older time alio; not initancea enongh are quotable to de¬ 
termine the qneitton (AV. hai n onee, and VS. o onee). 

887. Dnal, n. The later and earlier langnage agree in making the 
nom.- aee.-Toe. maic. and fern, by lengthening the final of the item. The 
lame caiei In the nenter (according to the role giren above) end later in 
inX and nnl; but theie endingi ate nearly unknown in the Veda (ai, Indeed, 
the eaiei are of only rare occurrence): AY. hai iai twice (BV. perhapi 
onee); VS. hai nnl once; RV. has ul from one u-stem, and 1, onee short¬ 
ened to i, from one or two i-stemi. 

b. The unvarying ending of instr.-dat.-abl., in all genders, is bhjSm 
added to the unchanged stem. 

e* The gen.-loc. of all ages adds on to the stem in masc. and fern.; 
In nent, the later langnage Interposes, as elsewhere in the weakest cases, 
a n; probably in the earlier Vedic the form would be like that of the other 
genders; but the only oeonrience noted is one unos In AV. 

886 . Plural, a. The nom.-voe. maso. and fern, adds the normal end¬ 
ing am to the gnnated stem-final, making ayau and awau. The exceptions 
in the Veda are very few: one word (ari) has iaain both genders, and a 
few feminines have la (like l-stemi); a very few u-stems have uaa. The 
nent. nom.-aee. ends latex in ini and fini (like ini from a: 889 o); but the 
Veda has E and i (about equally frrequent) much oftener than ml; and Q 
and (more mually) n, more than half as often aa bnL 

b. The accns. masc. ends in &i and fin, for older Son and flna, of 
which plain traces remain in the Veda in nearly half the instances of occur¬ 
rence, and even not infrequently in the later language, in the guise of pho¬ 
netic combination (806 ff.). The accns. fern, ends in Xe and be. Bat both 
masc. and fern, forms in las and oas are found sparingly in the Veda. 

c. The inst. of all genders adds bbin to the stem. 

d. The dat.-abL of all genders adds bbyaa (in V., almost never 
bhlaa) to the stem. 

a. The gen. of all genders is made alike in XnAm and bnfiin (of 
which the i is not seldom, in the Veda, to be resolved into aam). Stems 
with accented final in the later language may, and in the earlier always 
do, throw forward the accent upon the ending. 

f. The loc. of all genders adds lU (as fa: 180) to the stem-final. 

(. The accent ie in accordance with the general rulea already 
laid down, and there are no irregnlaritieg calling for special notice. 

889. Examples of declension. As models of i-stems 
may be taken iBlf& agni m. Jlre; 11% gdti f. gait; 
viri n. water. 
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Slngnlur: 



N. 

SlfilH 



■gnfs 

gitia 

▼Mvi 

A. 

sniPT 





gitim 

▼Iri 

I. 

JElfiRT 

JTfin 



agnfnft 

g&tyA 

▼Iribl 

D. 

mSt 




agniye 

gitaye, gAtyli 

▼Iriba 

Ab.G. 

jbi9h 

•V 




agnAs 

gitea, gityia 

▼Arl^aa 

L. 


JuSt, JlrUFj^ 

#»» 

swftftl 


agnAik 

gAt&u, gityim 


V 


JIfT 

. ^ 

Dual: 

igne 

gita 

Yira 

N. A. V. 


Jlfft 



agni 

gAtS 

Y^l 

I. D. Ab. 


illd^yW 



agnibhyim 

gAtibhyfiin 

Y^bribbylm 

G.L. 




Plaral 

agny6a 

gAtyoa 

viri^oa 

N. V. 


Jirrar^ 

snfHm 


agnAyaa 

gAtayaa 

vArifi* 

A. 



snfMni 



gAtla 

vArii^ 

I. 





agnibhla 

gAtibhla 

vAribhla 

D. Ab. 

sritenr 

irf^lFT 



agnibhyaa 

gAtibbya 

YAribhyaa 

G. 



snfhni*?^ 


agnliUbn 

gAtlnlm 

YAriii^ini 

L. 

sifirj 




agnifu 

gAtlfU 

YArlfU 
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340. In order to mark more plainly the abaence In Yedic langoage 
of aome of the ibima which are common later, all the forma of Vedlc occur¬ 
rence are added below, and in the order of their frequency. 

a. Singular. Norn, agnfs etc., aa above. 

b. Ace.: maae. agnim, yajiam, Qrmiyamffl; lam. and neat aa 
above. 

o. Inatr.: maac. agninft, njjt and Ormli; fern. Acitti, OtU, 
matyi, envyktf, dhSaini; iieut. wanting. 

d. Dat: maac. agn^e; fern. uti» tuzyii; neat. 9uoaye. 

e. 6en.-abl.: maac. ognAs, Avyas, oriAs; fern. Adites, hetjia and 
bhiliniAe; neut. bhlires. 

f. Loc.: maac. agnftA, ognit, AJAyi(?'); fern. ^[atAu, uditA, dhA- 
naaAtayi(?), TAdl, bhtiiiiyAm: ueut apratA, saptAxm^mAu. 

g. Vo^: aa above (neut wanting). 

h. Dual. Nom.-acc.-voc.: maac. hAri; fern, yavati; neut 9Aoi, 
mAhi, taArlpl(?). 

I. Inatr.-dat-abl.: aa above. 

J. Gen.-loc.: maac. hArios; fern. yuvatyAe and jAaniAe; neut wanting. 

k. Plural. Nom.: maac. agnAyae; fern. matAyaa, bhdmu; neut 
9 uol« bhfiri, bhtbipl. 

l. Accua.: maac. agnin; fcm. kfitie, 9Uoaya8(?). 

m. Inatr., dat.-abl., and loc., aa above. 

n. Oen.: maac. fern. kaYinim, i^lpaam etc. (neut wanting). 

841. As models of u>stems may be taken ^ 9 atru 
m. enemy; iH dbend f. cow; madhu n. honey. 


Singular: 


N. 

5nm 


o 


9AtraB 

dhenuB 

mAdhu 

A. 

5r5rq 

o ^ 

o ^ 



qAtrum 

dhenAm 

mAdhu 

I. 





9Atru9A 

dhenvA 

mAdhunA 

D. 





9AtraY6 

dhenAve, dhenvAi 

mAdhune 

Ab.6. 





9AtroB 

dlienAB, dkenrAB 

mAdhunaa 

L. 


iSt, iNrm; 

RUf^ 


9 AtrAa 

dhenAu, dhenTim 

mAdhunl 

V. 



m, wit 


9 Atro 

dhAno 

mAdhu, mi 
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Datl: 


N. A. V. 

5r3r 

9*1 



9 Atrfl 

dhend 

mAdhunl 

I. D. Ab. 

^r^TTFT 

o 

9yOT[^ 

snwm 


9Atrubh7Ain 

dhenttbbpAm 

znAdhttbhpim 

O.L. 





fTXRm 

0 •v. 


9AtrTOB 

dhenvAa 

znAdhimoa 

Plural 

N. V. 


•s 

CN 




9AtraTaa 

dhenAvaa 

mAdhdnl 

A. 

SlaR 

95m 



9 Atriln 

dhenda 

mAdhtkni 

I. 

5r3rt»TFI 

95?1m 

0 %i 


9 Atrubbia 

dhenubhia 

mAdhubhla 

D. Ab. 

G. 

5r3POT 

O "S 

9Atrabh7aa 

O "s. 

dhenubhjaa 

9*nm? 

CN. -V 

Wi'Tm 

0 ^ 

mAdhttbhyaa 

ANUim 

*>. 


9Atrib9Aiii 

dheniinAm 

mAdhfiwam 

L. 

?r3w 

95 m 

00 

’’H5 


9Atru9u 

dhenufu 

mAdhufu 


342. The forms of Yedlc occunence are given bere for the u-stems 
in the same manner as for the i-stems above. 

Sk Singular. Nom.: masc. and fern, as above; neut. urd» ur&. 

b. Aecus.: masc. ket^, Abhlruam, BuoetvuaLain(?); fern, dhenum. 

c. Instr.: mase. ketunft* and kr&tui; fern. Adhenuft arid 

paav^i nent. midhual, midhvA. 

d. Dat: mase. ket&ve, fern. 94rave» (fv&i; neut. p&^veC?), 

urive, mAdhune. 

e. Abl.-gen.: masc. ]iian3r6s, pitv&a, oiru^afl; fern. alndlioBt 
ifvis; neut m 4 dhvas and midhnas, znAdhos, mAdhunaa. 

r. Loc.: masc. ptkrAu. afinAvl; fern, sindhiu, rAjjTim; neut 
sinfto, sAnavl, sino, aAmmi. 

g. Voc.: as above. 

h. Dual. Nom.~acc.-voc.: masc. and fern, as above; neut urvft 
jAnunX. 

i. Instr.-dat-abl.: as above. 

J. Gen.-loc.: as above (but voa or uob). 

k* Plural. Nom.: masc. ^bhAvaa* mAdhuas and mAdh^aa; fern. 
dlwnAvaat 9atakratvaa: neut purdpi, purd, purd. 
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l. Aeeus.: masc. {ttb, pa^T&s; fem. (fflB, m&dlivas. 

m. Inatr., dat-abl., and loc.. aa above; also gen. (bat with the reao- 
lation anaairi in part). 

343. Irregular declension. There are no irregular u-stems, 
and only a very few l-stems. 

a. B4khi m. friend has for the five strong eases a peculiarly 
strengthened base (vriddhied), namely sAkhfty* which in the nom. 
sing, is reduced to adkhft (without ending), and in the other cases 
takes the normal endings. The instr. and dat. sing, have the normal 
endings simply, without inserted n or gtu^a; the abl-gen. sing, adds 
us; and the loc. sing, adds ftu: the rest is like agnf. Thus: 

Sing. sAkhft. s&khlyam* sdkhyA, B&khye* sAUiyua, s&khyftu, 
afikhe; Du:- s&khSyftu, sdkhibbyfim, s&khyos; PI. s&khftyaa, sdkhin, 
etc. etc. 

b. The Veda baa usually s&khiyfi du., and often resolves the j to 
i, in s&khift, sfikhius, etc. The compounds are usually declined like 
the simple word, unless (1315 b) sakha be substituted. 

c. There is a corresponding fem., sakbi (declined like devi: 304); 
but the forms of sakbi are also sometimes found used with feminine value. 

d. F4ti m. is declined regularly in composition, and when it has 
the meaning lord, matter; when uncompounded and when meaning 
husband, it is inflected like a&khi in the instr., dat., abl.-gen., and 
loc. sing., forming p&tyfi, p&tye, p&tyus, p&tyftu. There are occasional 
instances of confusion of the two classes of forms. 

e. For pati as final member of a possessive compound is regularly 
and usually substituted patni in the fem.: thus, Jivapatnl having a living 
hu$band; disapatnl having a barbarian for master. 

f. J&ai f. Mfife has the gen. sing. J&nyus in the Veda. 

g. Ari eager, greedy, hostile has in the Veda aryda in pi. nom. and 
accus., masc. and fem. Its accus. sing, is arim or ary&m. 

h» Vi bird has in RV. the nom. yds (beside vis). In the plural 
it accents vibhis, vibhyaa^ but vinaiit. 

I. The stems dkfi eye, datbi 6one, dddhi curds, and sikthi tkiph, 
are defective, their forms exchanging with and complementing forms from 
stems In 4a (akpdn etc.): see the stems in an, below (431). 

J. The stem pathi road is used to make up part of the inflection of 
piathaa: see below, 433. 

k. Kr6p(U m. jackal lacks the strong cases, for which the correspond¬ 
ing forms of krof^ are substituted. 

Adjeotivea. 

344. Original adjective items in i are few; those in a are much 
more numerous (many derivative verb-stems forming a participial ad- 
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jective in a). Their inflection is like that of nouns, and has been 
included in the rules given above. In those weak cases, however 
namely, the dat, abl.>gen., and loc. sing., and the gen.-loc. dual — 
in which neuter nouns differ from masculines in the. later language 
by an inserted n (we have seen above that this difference does not 
exist in the Veda), the neater adjective is allowed to take either 
form. The stem is the same for masculine and neuter, and generally 
(and allowably always) for feminine also. 

a. There are a few Inataacea of a feminine noun in I standing (some* 
times with changed accent) beside a masculine in i: thus, krimi m., kriml 
f.; sdkhi (343 a) m., sokhii f.; dundttbhi m., dundubhX f.; dhdnl 
m., dhunX f.; 9 akuni m., 9akimX or -ni f. In the later language, espe¬ 
cially, there is a very frequent interchange of i and X as finals of the same 
stem. No adjective in 1 makes a regular feminine in X. 

b. With stems in u the case la quite different. While the feminine 
may, and in part does, end in n, like the mascnline and neuter, a spe¬ 
cial feminine-stem Is often made by lengthening the u to tl, or also by 
adding I; and for some stems a feminine is formed^in two of these three 
ways, or even in all the three: thus, kftrfli, -dlpnii, 9Uiidh]rd, oarigpd, 
wacosyd; -o^vX, urvT, gurvX, p&rvX (with prolongation of u before r: 
compare 246 b), bahvi, prabhvX, ragbvX, aAdhwX, avidvi; — pythu 
and pythvi, vibhii and vibhvi, mydd and mydwi, laghu and laghvi, 
v&au and wdavi; babhru and bablurd, bibhatau and bXbhataii, bhiru 
and bhird; — tanu and tand and tanvl, phalgu and phalgd and 
phalgvX, m&dhu and madhd and mddhvi. There are also some femi¬ 
nine noun-stems in d standing (usually with changed accent) beside mas¬ 
culines in u: thus, figru m., agrd f.; k&dru m,, kadrfl f.; gdggulu 
m., guggold f.; jatu m., Jatd f.; p^dftku m., pydikd f. 

346. Roots ending in i or a (or y: 376 b) regularly add a t when 
used as root-words or as root-finals of compounds; and hence there 
are no adjectives of the root-class in this declension. 

a. Yet, in the Yeda, a few words ending in a short radical u are 
declined as if this were sniflxal: thus, daxnytadhru, suf^u; and the AV. 
has pytandjl (once). Roots in d sometimes also shorten d to a: thus, 
prabhd, vibhu, etc. (364); go (361 e) becomes gu in composition; and 
re perhaps becomes ri (861 e); while roots in fi sometimes apparently 
weaken g to i (in -dbi from p'dhl etc.: 1166). 

346. Compound adjectives having nouns of this declension as 
final momber are inflected in general like original adjectives of the 
same endings. 

a. But in such compounds a final i or u is sometimes lengthened to 
form a feminine stem: thus, sa 9 roipX, avayonl or -ni, -gitrajaflX 
or -fi; vlmord or -m, durluupd or -^u, varatand, mfttybsmdhd; and 
RY. has A 9 l 9 vf from 9{9n. 
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Deeiension III. 

stoma in long Towela: iQT i« ^ ^ S. 

847. The stems ending in long vowels fall into two 
well-marked classes or divisions: A. monosyllabic stems — 
mostly bare roots — and their compounds, with a compar¬ 
atively small number of others inflected like them; B. de¬ 
rivative feminine stems in in 4 and ^ I, with a small num¬ 
ber in ^ CL which in the later language have come to be 
inflected like them. The latter division is by far the larger 
and more important, since most feminine adjectives, and 
considerable classes of feminine nouns, ending in ■ or 
^ I, belong to it. 

A. Boot-words, and those inflected like them. 

848. The inflection of these stems is by the normal 
endings throughout, or in the manner of consonant-stems 
(with qi^am, not R^m, in the accus. sing.); peculiarities 
like those of the other vowel-declensions are wanting. The 
simple words are, as nouns, with few exceptions feminine; 
as adjectives (rarely), and in adjective compounds, they are 
alike in masculine and feminine forms. They may, for con¬ 
venience of description, be divided into the following sub¬ 
classes: 

1. Boot-words, or monosyllables having the aspect of such. 
Those in 4 are so rare that it is hardly possible to make up a whole 
scheme of forms in actual use; those in i and are more nomerons, 
but sdli very few. 

2. Compounds having such words, or other roots with long final 
vowels, as last member. 

3. Polysyllabic words, of various origin and character, including 
in the Veda many which later are transferred to other declensions. 

4. As aa appendix to this class we may most conveniently 
describe the half-dozen stems, mostly of regular inflection, ending in 
diphthongs. 
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340. Mo nosyllabic stems. Before the endings beginning 
with vowels, final i is changed to iy and u to uv; while final ft is 
dropped altogether, except in the strong cases, and in the ace. pi., 
which is like the nominative (according to the grammarians, ft is 
lost here also: no instances of the occurrence of snch a form appear 
to be quotable). Stems in i and it are in the later language allowed 
to take optionally the fuller endings ftl, fts, ftm in the singular (dat., 
abl.-gen., loc.); but no such forms are ever met with in the Veda 
(except bhiyfti [?], RV., once). Before ftm of gen. pi., n may or may 
not be inserted; in the Veda it is regularly inserted, with a single 
exception (dhiydm, once). The vocative is like the nominative in 
the singular as well as the other numbers; but instances of its oc¬ 
currence in nneompounded stems are not found in the Veda, and must 
be extremely rare everywhere. The earlier Vedic dual ending is ft 
instead of ftu. 

360. To the i- and d-stems the rules for monosyllabic accent 
apply; the accent is thrown forward upon the endings in ail the weak 
cases except the accus. pi., which is like the nom. But the A-stems 
appear (the instances are extremely few) to keep the accent upon 
the stem throughout. 

351. Examples of declension. As models of mon¬ 
osyllabic inflection we may take sfT jS f. progeny; ift dhi 
f. thought; and H bhd f. earth. 

a. The first of these is rather arbitrarily extended from the four cases 
which actually occur; of the loc. sing, and gen.-loc. du., no Vedic examples 
from A-stems are found. 


Singular: 


N. 


•s. 




dhia 

bhfla 

A. 

sfFT 

"S. 

tor 

■s 



Jam 

dhlyam 

bhuvam 

1. 

sIT 





dliiyd 

bhnvA 

D. 

9 




je 

dhiye, dhiyftf 

bhavA.bhuvft{ 

Ah. G. 

sm 

f^, fimm 

•S 

O •S ^ 


JAa 

dhiyfta, dhiyda 

bhuvA8,bhu7A8 

L. 


nifir. 

- 4 ^ % e^ 


ji 

dhlyl, dhiyilm 

VP 

bhavf, bhuvtm 

V. 

srm 

e^ 

tfhr 

m 


J&S 

dhia 

bhda 
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Duftl: 


N.A, V. 

if 


o 


J4U 

dhlylu 

bhuTlu 

I.D. Ab. 

sTP-TIFT 




•s. 

jdbhySm 

dhlbhyflm 

bhabhyim 

O.L. 



o 


j6i"' 

dhiy68 

bhavds 


Plural! 


N. 

•v 



A. 

sn^isWji 


JiU, J48 

1. 

fni^ 


jibhlB 

I). Ab. 

sn*'UW 


JabhyaB 

G. 



jinim, jam 

L. 

sTig 


J^u 


"S 

dhiyas 
dhiyu 
dhibhit 
dhXbhyibi 
diliyim. dhln^bn 

o 

dhlftt 


O 

bhUTM 

mi 

bhUTBS 

bhAI^B 

bhubhyis 

>15n*T- 

o •s ev ^ 

bhuTimtbhOiLiin 

CvO 

bhilyu 


36S. MoioiylUbic tttmt in compoBition. 
nouiiB above deacribei occur m Bual momboc of a compou nd, »f »b e ^ 
auy root lu » or I or a 1. fouud ta> a like position, the 
a. above. But I and abstain, follow • 
the dual vowel before a vowel^ending is either converted “to a 'tort 
vowel and semivowel (iy or nv, as above) or into a 
(T or T). The accent is nowhere thrown forward upon the > 

L therefore, when I and a becmne y and v, the resnltlng syllable 

is circumflex (83—4). Thus: 


Maac. and fem. Singular: 


N.V. 

•dhlB 

-dhyiun 

A. 

•dtaiyam 

I. 

-dbiyA 

-dhyll 

D. 

-dbiye 

•dhye 

Ab.G. 

-dhiyas 

-dhyaB 

L. 

-dhiyi 

-dhyi 


-bhde 

•bhuvaxn -bhvam 
•bhavft -bhvfl 

-bhuve -bbvi 

.bbuTaa -bhvaa 

-bbuvi -bhvi 
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Duah 


N. A. V. -dhiyiu -dhyAu 

I. D. Ab. •dhibtaj&m 

G. L. -dhiyos <dhyd8 


•bhttviu -bhvtik 
-bhdbhyAm 
-bhuvos ‘bhvds 


Plural: 


N. A. V. 
I. 


D. Ab. 


G. 


L. 


•dhiyas -dhyu 
-dhibbis 
•dhibhyas 

.dhyim 

l-dbinftm 

•dhlfu 


•bhuvaa -bhvas 
-bhdbhis 


-bhlibhyaa 

i-bhonim 

-bbdfu 


a. As to the admissibility of the fuller endings ii. As, and Am in the 
singular (feminine), grammatiGal authorities are somewhat at variance; but 
they are never found in the Veda, and have been omitted from the above 
scheme as probably unreal. 

b. If two consonants precede the final i or G, the dissyllabic forms. 

« 

with iy and are regularly written; after one consonant, the usage is 
varying. The grammarians prescribe iy and uv when the monosyllabic stem 
has more the character of a noun, and y and v when it is more purely a 
verbal root with participial value. No such distinction, however, is to be seen 
in the Veda — where, moreover, the difference of the two forms is only 
graphic, since the yA* and rA-forms and the rest arc always to be read as 
dissyllabic: lA or iA and uA or GA, and so on. 

O. As to neuter stems for such adjectives, see 367. 


363. A few further Vedic irregularities or peculiarities may be briefly 
noticed. 


a. Of the A-stems, the forms in Aa, Am, A (du.) are sometimes to 
be read as dissyllables, aas, aam, aa. The dative of the stem used as 
inflnitivo is Af (as if &+*)• ibus, prakhyAi, pratimAi, parAdAi. 

b. Irregular transfer of the accent to the ending in compounds is seen 
in a case or two: thus, awadyabbiya (RV.), Adhiii (AV.). 

354. But compounds of the class above described are not in- 
frequenUy transferred to other modes of inflection: the A shortened 
to a for a masculine (and neuter] stem, or declined like a stem of 
the derivative Arclass (below, 364; as feminine; the i and G short¬ 
ened to i and u, and inflected as of the second declension. 

a. Thus, compound stems in -ga, -Ja, -da, -etha, -bhu, and others, are 
found even in the Veda, and become frequent later (being made from all, or 
nearly all, the roots in A) ; and sporadic cases from yet others occur; for example, 
qftapda, vayodhAis and ratnadbebbin, dhsmasAie (all RV.); and, 
from i and G compounds, vefaqris (TS.), Ahrayas (RV.), ga^aqribhie 
(RV.), kannapis (yB.) and ptanibbyaa (RV.) and aenAnibbyaa (VS.) 
and grAma^fbhia (TB.), aupuaA (AV.), qitibbrAve (TS.). 

b. Still more numerous are the feminines in A which have lost 
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their root-declension: examples are praj^ (of which the further compoands 
in part hate root-forms), avadh^, fraddtti^, pratimt, and others. 

o. Then, in the later language, a few feminines in i are made from 
the stems in a shortened from ft: thus, gopX, goffhl, paimagi, pa&kftjf, 
bhujagi, bhujaiiigi, aurftpX. 

366. Polysyllabic Stems. Stems of this division (A) of more 
than one syllable are very rare indeed in the later language, and 
by no means common in the earlier. The Rig-Veda, however, pre¬ 
sents a not inconsiderable body of them; and as the class nearly 
dies out later, by the disuse of its stems or their transfer to other 
modes of declension, it may be best described on a Yedic basis. 

a. Of sterna in ft, msscnliiies, hsif-a-dozen occur in the Veda: pdnthft, 
minthft, and pbhukpd are otherwise viewed by the later grammar: see 
below, 433—4; u^dnft (nom. pr.) has the anomalous nom. sing. u^Anft 
(and loc. as well as dat. U94ne); maba great is found only in accus. 
sing, and abundantly in composition; 4tft frame has only atSsu not deri¬ 
vable from ata. 

b. Of stems in X, over seventy are found in the Veda, nearly all 
feminines, and all accented on the final. Half of the fomtnines are formed 
from masculines with change of accent: thus, kalyftpi (m. kalyd^a), 
purufX (m. pturufa); others show no change of accent: thus, yami (m. 
yam&); others still have no corresponding masculines: thus, nadX, lakpmi, 
Bwmi. The masculines are about ten in number: for example, rathi, 
prftvX, atari, cdiX, ftpatbl. 

C. Of stems in the number is smaller: these, too, are nearly all 
feroiiiiiitis, and all accented on the final. The majority of them are the 
feminine adjectives in A to masculines in u or u (above, 344b): thus, 
carapyd, carippd, Jighatad, madhd. A few are nouns in d, with 
change of accent: thus, agrd (dgru), ppdikd (pfdftku), ^va^rd (^vA* 
9 ura); or without change, as nptd. And a few have no corresponding 
masculines: thus, tand, vadlid, oamd. The masculines are only two or 
three: namely, prftfd, kpkadft^d, inak 9 d(?); and their forms an of the 
utmost rarity. 

368. The mode of decleuaion of these words may be illustrated 
by the following examples: rathi m. eharioUer; nadi f. stream; tand 
f. body. 

a. No one of the selected examples occurs in all the forms; forms 
for which no example at all is quotable are put in brackets. No loo. ting, 
fk’om any l-stem occurs, to determine what the form would be. The stem 
nadi is selected as example partly in order to emphasize the difference 
between the earlier language and the later in regard to the words of this 
division: nadX is later the model of derivative inflection. 
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Siagnlu; 


N. 

rathis 

nadia 

tanAa 

A. 



tannam 

I. 

iwthift 

nadift 

tanuft 

D. 

rathie 

x&adia 

tanue 

Ab.C. 

rathiMi 

nadfaa 

taauaa 

L. 



tanui 

Y. 

xithi (?) 

nidi 

t&nu 

Dhal: 

N. A.V. 

rathift 


taafrft 

I. D. Ab. 

[ratbibhyftm] 

nadibhyftm 

[tanAbbyftm] 

G.L. 

[Tathfos] 

nadioa 

tanuoa 

Plural: 

N.A. 

ratbiaa 

nadiaa 

tanfraa 

I. 

[rafchibliis] 

nadibbia 

tanfibbia 

D. Ab. 

[rathibhysw] 

nadibbyaa 

tandbbyaa 

G. 

rattamftm 

nadfnftm 

tanfinftm 

L. 

[ratblfu] 

nadifu 

tan^igu 


b. The eases — nadfam, tanuam, etc. — are ivrltten above ae- 
cording- to their true phonetic form, almost invariably belonging to them in 
the Veda; in the written text, of course, the stem-final is made a semi¬ 
vowel, and the resulting syllable is eircumflexed: thus, nadyhm, taa* 
▼am, etc.; only, as usual, after two consonants the resolved forma ly and 
uv are written instead; and also where the combination jv wonld other¬ 
wise result: thus, cakrlyft, [agruwii,] and mitrfiy&vaa. The RY. really 
reads ataryhm etc. twice, and tanvlui etc. four times; and such con¬ 
tractions are more often made In the AY. The ending ft of the nom.-aec.- 
voc. du. Is the equivalent of the later ftu. The nom. sing: in a from 
i-stems is found in the older language about sixty times, from over thirty 
stems. 

367. Irregularities of form, properly so called, are very few in this 
division: camli as loc. sing, (instead of cunvi) occurs a few times; and 
there is another doubtful ease or two of the same kind; the final i& Is re¬ 
garded as pragfhya or uncombinable (188); tanui is lengthened to taavl 
in a passage or two; -yfrwas is once or twice abbreviated to -ytb. 

368. The process of transfer to the other form of I- and ti-declension 
(below, 368 ff.), which has nearly extinguished this category of words in 
the later language, has its beginnings in the Yeda; but in RY. they are 
excessively scanty: namely, dtitiibn, loe. sing., once, and fwa^ruitm, do., 
once, and dravitnu^ instr. sing., with two or three other doubtful cases. 
In the Atharvan, we find the ace; sing, knhiim, tanftm, ▼adhitm; the 
instr. sing, palftlia and one or two others; the dat. sing, ▼adhvfli, 9Ta- 
9 ruft{, agruwfti; the abl.-gen. sing, pimarbbiivftft, pydftl n iie, 9 wa 9 r^; 
and the loc. sing. taawfrAm (with anomalous accent). Aorosatives plural 
in in and fin are nowhere met with. 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 
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869. AdJoctiTe eompoandi from these words ere very few; those which 
occur ere declined like the simple stems: thus, tairagijavftgls end nnhin - 
rastarlB, AtsptetaniUi and airvatanOs* all nom. sing, mascnline. 

Sterna ending in diphthongs. 

800. There are certain monosyllabic stems ending in diphthongs, 
which are too few and too diverse in inflection to make a declension 
of, and which may be most appropriately disposed of here, in con¬ 
nection with the stoma in I and 8, with which they have most affinity. 
They are: 

a. stems in 6u: nftu and gll8; 

b. stems in U: rii; 

o. stems in o: gd and dy6 (or dyu, div). 

801. a. The stem nid f. thip is entirely regular, taking tho 
normal endings throughout, and following the rules for monosyllabic 
accentuation (817) — except that the accus. pi. is said (it does not 
appear to occur in accented texts) to be like the nom. Thus: nftua, 
ndvam, nftvd, ntyd, nftv&s, nftvf; ndwto, nftubhydm, nivde; ndvas, 
ndvaa, uftabhis, nftubhy&a, oftvflm, niupu. The stem glid m. 5al/ 
is apparently inflected in the same way; hut few of its forms have 
been met with in use. 

b. The stem rg£ f. (or m.) wsoHA, might be better described as 
rl with a union-consonant y (968) interposed before vowel endings, 
and is regularly inflected as such, with normal endings and mono¬ 
syllabic accent Thus: rfla, rdyam, rfly^rfiye, riy&8,1riyi; vipin, 
ribhydm, riyos; rflyaa, riyda, ribbia, ribhyia, rl^am, rftad. But 
in the Veda the accus. pi. is either riy&a or ri^aa; for accus. sing, 
and pi. are also used the briefer forms r&n (BY. once: rflyam does 
not occur in V.) and ria (SV., once); and the gen.-Bing. is sometimes 
anomalously accented r^aa. 

0 . Tho stem go m. or f. hull or cow is much more irregular. 
In the strong cases, except accus. sing., it is strengthened to gftd, 
forming (like nftdj gAda, giwAii, gdvaa. In accus. sing, and pi. it 
has (like rilj the brief forms gdm and gda. The abl.*gen. sing, is 
gda (as if from gu). The rest is regularly made from go, with the 
normal endings, but with accent always remaining irregularly upon 
the stem: thus, gdvA, giwe, gdvl, gives, givAm; gibhyAm, gdbhis, 
gobhyaa, gdga. In the Veda, another form of the gen. pi. is gonAm; 
the nom. etc. du. is (as in all other such cases) also ^vA; and gdm, 
g6a, and gda are not infrequently to be pronounced as dissyllables. 
As acc. pi. is found a few times gAvaa. 

d. The stem dyd f. (but in V. usually m.) tky, day is yet more 
anomalous, having beside it a simpler stem dyu, which becomes div 
before a vowel-ending. The native grammarians treat tho two as 
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iadependent words, bat it is more eonveaient to pat them together. 
The stem dyd is inflected precisely like g6, as above described. The 
complete dedension is as follows (with forou not actually met with 
in use bracketed); 


•Singaltr. 

N. dyftua 

A. diwam dyim 
I. diva [dyivft] 
D. dlvd dyive 
Ab. dirda dyda 

O. div&a dyda 
L. divi dydvi 


Dotl. 


PlarsL 


[dlvin] dydv&n 

[djrubhyim dydbhyim] 
[di^da dy&voa] 


divaa dyflvaa 

diwia^dydn [dyfla] 
dyubhis [dydbhla] 

I [dyubhyaa dydbhyaaj 

[dlvdm dydvBin] 

dyufu [dydfu] 


e. The dat. sing, dydve is not found In the earljr language. Both 
divas and div&a occur as aeons, pi. in V. As nom. etc. du., dyflri is, 
SB usual, the regular Vedlc form: once occurs dy&vX (du.), as if a neater 
form; and dyida is found once used as ablative. The cases dyloa, dyim, 
and dydn (once) are read in V. sometimes as dissyllables; and the first 
as accented vocattve then becomes dy&ds (i. e. diltm: see 814). 


f. Adjective compounds having a diphthongal stem at final membei 
are not numerous, and tend to shorten the diphthong to a vowel. Thus, 
from nfiu we have bhiimaau; from go, several words like Agu, aaptigu, 
augu, bor hugu (f. -gll JB.); and, correspondingly, rii teems to be redu¬ 
ced to ri in byhAdraye and ydb&drayoa (BY.). In derivation, go main¬ 
tains Its full form in gotra, agdti, -gava (f. •gavl), etc.; m first member 
of a compound, it is variously treated; thus, gAwl^, gAvig^ (but 
goft^ir, gaifti K.), etc.; goa^vA or go*^v, gAfJlka, gdopa^a, etc. 
In certain compounds, also, dyu or dyo takes an anomalous form: thus, 
dyfiurdfi (K.), dyiurlokA (^B.), dy&daaihgita (AY.). In rawAnt 
(unless this is for raylvant) rAi becomes re. BY. has Adhrlgivaa from 
Adhrigu (of questionable import); and AY. has ghytaatAvae, apparently 
accus. pi. of ghytoatA or -atd. 


B. DerivatlYe stems in S, I, 11. 

362. To this division belong all the B and I-stems 
which have not been specified above as belonging to the 
other or root-word division; and also, in the later language, 
most of the X and ll-stems of the other division, by transfer 
to a more predominant mode of inflection. Thus: 

1. a. The great mass of derivative feminine B-stemi, sabstanfive 
and adjective. 

b. The Infieetion of these stems has maintained itself with little 
change through the whole history of the language, being almost preeisely 
the same in the Yedas as later. 


9* 
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2. 0 . The groat mase of derivative feminine X-etems. 

d. Thle dMS ii without exception in the leter lengnege. In the eerller, 
it ivffen the exeeptlon pointed out ehove (366 b): that femininee made 
with ehenge of seeent follow this modo of declension only when the accent 
ia not on the i: thus, tivlfX, pdrofi^]; pillknX. rdbl^X. 

e. The I-stoms of this dirislon in genexal aie regarded .as made by 
eontraedon of an earlier ending in yi* Their inflection has become in the 
later language somewhat mizOd with that of the other division, and so far 
different from the Vedic inflection: see below, 868g. 

f. Very few derivative stems in I are recognised by the grammarians 
as declined like the root-division; the Yedio words of that class are, if 
retained in nse, transferred to this mode of inflection. 

g. A very small number of mascnline X>stems (half-a-dozen) are in 
the Teda declined u of the derivative division: they are a few rare proper 
names, m^tnlX etc.; and rtftrl and sirl (only one case each). 

3. h. The A-stems nro few in number, and are transfers from the 
other division, assimilated in inflection to the great class of derivative 
l-stems (except that they retain the ending ■ of the nom. sing.}. 

868. Endings. The points of distinction between this and the 
other division are as follows: 

a. In nom. sing, the usual e-ending is wanting: except in the H-stems 
and a very fsw I-stems — namely, lakfinX, tarX, tantrX, tandrX — which 
have preserved the ending of the other division. 

b. The accns. sing, and pi. add simply m and a respectively. 

O. the dat., abl.-gen., and loc. sing, take always the fuller endings 
il, la* Im; and these are separated from the final of the E-stems by an 
Interposed y. In Brihmapa eto., Ii is generally snbstltated for ia (307h). 

d. Before the endings I of instr. sing, and oa of gen.-loc. du., the 
final of l4tems is treated as if changed to o; but In the Teda, the instr. 
ending 1 very often (in nearly half the occunenees) blends with the final 
to 1. The yi of Si«tema is in a few Yedic examples contracted to X, and 
even to 1. A loc. sing, in X oeenrs a few times. 

a. In all the weakest eases above mentioned, the accent of an X- or 
ft-stem having acute final is thrown forward upon the ending. In the 
remaining ease of the same clan, the gen. pi., a n is always Interposed 
between stem and ending, and the accent remains upon the former (in BY., 
however, it is usually thrown forward upon the ending, as in 1 and u-stema). 

f. In voc. sing., final I becomes e; final X and O are shortened. 

g. In nom.-aee.-voe. du. and nom. pi. appears in X (and Q)-stemB a 
marked difference between the earlier and later language, the latter borrow¬ 
ing the forms of the other division. The du. ending in is unknown in 
BY., and very rare in AY.; the Yedie ending is X (a corresponding dual 
of ft-stema does not oecnr). The regular later pi. ending an has only a 
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doubtful example or two in RV., and a very amall number in AV.; the 
case there (and it is one of very frequent occurrence) adds ■ simply; and 
though yts-forms occur in the fitabmanu, along with is-fonns, both are 
used rather indifferently as nom. and accus. (as, indeed, they sometimes 
interchange also in the epics). Of 4-stems, the du. nom. ete. ends in e, 
both earlier and later; in pi., of course, n-fonns are indistingnishable from 
sm-forms. The RV. has a few examples of isae for 4a. 

h. The remaining cases call for no remark. 

364. Examples of declension. As models of the 
inflection of derivative stems ending in long vowels, we 
may take ^ sdni f. omy; SFOT kanyS f. gWl; devi 
f. goddess; ofU' vadhd f. woman. 



Singular: 




N. 


^Fin 

t^ft 



Bto4 

kanyli 

devi 

vadhds 

A. 

^Fn*T 

•s. 

SFETF? 


gr4*T 

cv^ 


Btoam 

kanylhn 

devim 

vsLdhdm 

I. 

flFTOT 



^EofT 


senayA 

kanyayA 

devya 

▼adhvi 

D. 




STSS 


8eii4y4i 

kanyllyAl 

devyAi 

vadhvAi 


•s 




Ab. G. 



11 ni 


senAyAs 

kanykyAs 

devyis 

vadhvlUi 






L. 






senAyAm 

kanykyAm 

devyim 

vadhvim 

V. 




Wd 


sine 

k&nye 

d4vi 

vAdhu 


Dual: 




N. A. V. 






sene 

kanye 

devyAii 

vadhvAu 

I. D. Ab. 




sroRTFT 

ffs 


senAbhyAm 

kanylibhyAm 

devibbyAm 

vadhdbbyAm 

0. L. 






sinayoa 

kanyayos 

devy6e 

vadhvds 
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N.Y. 

Plural: 

sjRim 




aAnAa 

kaayAa 

davyAa 

wadbwAa 



-s 




aAnAa 

kanyAa 

dawia 

▼adbfis 





es "s 


oAnAbhia 

kanyAbbis 

davibbia 

wadblibbiB 

D. Ab. 






oAniUiyM 

kanyAbbyas 

davibbyaa 

▼adbfibbyf 

0. 



*N 



aAnAaAm 

kanyAnAm 

davioAm 

wadhAnAm 



^Rng 


SOT 


aAnAan 

kanyAan 

daviftt 

vadbtipu 


a. In the Veda vftdhii is a stem belonging to the other dWltlon 
(like tantU ehove, 866). 

806. Examples of Yedlc forms sre: 

a* ifStems: instr. sing, manifi (this simpler form is especially com¬ 
mon fmm stems in tl and ii); nom. pi. va^lbaa (ahont twenty examples); 
aeens. pi. araihganUbas (a case or two). Half the bhjas-eases are to 
be read as bhias; the Im of gen. pi. is a few times to be resoWed into 
aam; and the A and Am of nom. and accns. sing, ate, xety rarely, to be 
treated In the same manner. 

b. 1-stems: Instr. sing. ^Ami; loo. gaurl; nom. etc. da. devX; 
nom. pi. dewii; gen. pL bahwinAm. The final of the stem is to be read 
as a vowel (not y) frequently, but not in the miqotity of instances: thus, 
dawlA, devlAs, dnvlAm, rAdasioa. 

0 . The sporadic instances of transfer between this division and the 
preceding have been already sufBdently noticed. 

d. Of the regular substitution made in the Briihmana language (307g, 
880 g( 868o) of the dat. sing, ending Ai for the gen.-abl. ending Aa, in 
all classes of words admitting the latter ending, a few examples may be 
given here: abhibh&tyil rOpam (AB.) a lipn ofoverpovering: trlptubhaq 
oa JagatyAi Oa (AB.) of the metre* trMubh and JagaG,- wAco dAiwyAi 
oa mAnofyAi oa (AA.) of tpeeeh, both divine and human; atrlyAi payaJh 
(AB.) woman's milk; dhanwAi vA atAd rAta^ (TB.) that, fonooth, is the 
teed of the cow; Jir^iAyAi twaoa^ (KB.) of dead shin,’ JyAyiul yAiJAyAi 
(AB.) it^erlor to the yAljAl MjAi *amAd antarlkfAt (9(S.) from 
this heaven, from this atmosphere. The same substitution is made once in 
the AY.: thus, avApantw aayAl J&AtAyab let her relative* sleep. 
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366. The noon stri f. uomon (probably contracted flroin satri gene¬ 
ratrix), followa a mixed declension: thus, stri, strlyam or strim, strijl, 
atriyii, atrij^, atriyim, atr(; atHyftu, atrlbhy&n, atrly6a; atriyaa, 
atriyaa or atria, atribhfa, atrlbhy&a, atriii^^, atrlf4 (but the accus¬ 
atives atrim and atria are not found in the older language, and the voc. 
atri is not quotable). The aoeentnation is that of a root-vrord; the forme 
(oonspicuonsly the nom. sing.) are those of the other or derivative division. 


AdjeotiveB. 

367. a. The occurrence of original adjectives in long final 
vowels, and of compounds having as final member a stem of the first 
division, has been sufficiently treated above, so far as masculine and 
feminine forms are concerned. To form a neuter stem in composition, 
the rule of the inter language is that the final long vowel be short¬ 
ened; and the stem so made is to be inflected iiko an adjective in 
i or u (339, 341, 344). 

b. Such neuter forms are very rare, and in the older language almost 
unknown. Of neuters from i-stems have been noted in the Veda only 
hari^riyam, ace. sing, (a mue. form), and auftdhiaa, gen. sing, (same 
as inasc. and fern.); from 6-stems, only a few examples, and from stem- 
forms which might be mase. and fern, also: thus, vibhu, Bubhu, etc. (nom.- 
acc. sing.: compare 364); aupfift and ms^obhuvi, Instr. sing.; and 
mayobhd, ace. pi. (compare puru: 342 k); from ft-stems occur only half- 
a-dozen examples of a nom. sing, in fts, like the masc. and fern. form. 

o. Compounds having nouns of tho second division as final 
member are common only from derivatives in and these shorten 
the final to a in both masculine and neuter: thus, from a not and 
prajft progeny come the masc. and neut. stem apr^ja, fern, aprajft 
chUdless. Such compounds with nouns in I and u are said to be in¬ 
flected in masc. and fern, like the simple words (only with in and On 
in acc. pi. masc.); but the examples given by the grammarians are 
fictitious. 

d. Stems with shortened flntl ere occasionally met with: thus, eka- 
patni, Attalakfini; and such adverbs (neut sing, accus.) as npabhkimi, 
abhyuiJayini. The stem stri is directed to be shortened to stri for all 
genders. 

368. It is convenient to give a complete paradigm, 
for all genders, of an adjective-stem in lEf a. We take for 
the purpose pSpfi ees7, of which the feminine is usu¬ 

ally made in ^ ft in the later language, but in ^ I in the 
older. 
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Singnlar: 



n. n. 

f. 

f. 

N. 


qWT 



pipAs pftpAm 

pApi 

pipl 

A. 





pftp&m 

pApim 

pApim 

I. 


MWQI 

TOIT 


p&pfos 

pAp&yA 

pApyi 

D. 

qnni 


qr^ 


pApitya 

pApiyAi 

pApyii 

Ab. 



TOim 

■N 


pipit 

pApiyAa 

pApyis 

G. 

MRRI 

prnnjra^ 

qicjTm^ 


pip&sya 

pApiyAa 

pApyas 

L. 



qiPIFT 


pip6 

pApiyim 

pApyam 

V. 

pro 


mil 


pipa 

Daal: 

pipe 

pipi 

N. A. V. 


lift 

wSf 


pipiu pip4 

pipe 

pApyAu 

L D. Ab. 



qnb'TIFT^ 


pipibliyim 

pApibhyAm 

pApibhyAxn 

•s 

O.L. 

PITOtW 




pipAyoa 

Plural: 

pAp&yoB 

pApyos 

N. 



mcm 


. pApis pApini 

pApaa 

pApyas 

A. 

qFTH^ hHiPi 


MIMRT 

•s. 


pApin pApani 

pApia 

p&pis 

1. 


tjnrwFf^ 



pApAia 

pApibhlB 

pAx^bis 

D. Ab. 



qrfb^tra 


pApAbhyas 

pApibbyas 

pApibbyas 
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0. 

MIMHIH 




pftpdnftm 

ptpdn&m 

pipin&m 

L. 

O 

o 



p&pe^u 

pftpasu 

p&pifu 


Declension IV. 

Stems in y or JETT ar'. 

369. This declension is a comparatively limited one. 
being almost entirely composed of ilerivative nouns formed 
'with the suffix FT ty (or tar}, which makes masculine 
nomina agentis (used also participially). and a few' nouns of 
relationship. 

a. But it includes also a few nouns of relationsbip not made 
with that suffix: namely devf m., svfisy and nanandy f.; and, besides 
these, n| m., Btf (in V.) m., usy (in V.j f., savya^thy m., and the 
feminine numerals tiay and cataay (for which, see 482 e,g). The 
feminines in ty are only m&tf, duhitf. and yity. 

b. The inflection of these stems is quite closely analogous with 
that of stems in i and u (second declension); Its peculiarity, as 
compared with them, consists mainly in the treatment of the stem 
itself, which has a double form, fuller in the strong cases, briefer in 
the weak ones. 

370. Forms of the Stem. In the weak cases (excepting the 
loc. sing.) the stem-final is y, which in the weakest cases, or before 
a vowel-ending, is changed regularly to r (129). But as regards the 
strong cases, the stems of this declension fall into two classes: in 
one of them — which is very much the larger, containing all the 
nomina agentio, and also the nouns of relationship nipty and sv&sy, 
and the irregular words sty and savya^tby — the y is vriddhied, or 
becomes ftr; in the other, containing most of the nouns of relationsbip, 
with nip and us^, the y is gunated. or changed to ar. In both classes, 
the loc. sing, has ar as stem-final. 

371. Endings. These are in general the normal, but with the 
following exceptions: 

a. The nom. sing. (masc. and fem.) ends always in & (for original 
am or ftra). The toc. sing, ends in ar. 

b. The acciis. sing, adds am to the (strengthened) stem; the accus. 
pi. baa (like i and u-stems) n as masc. ending and 8 as fern, ending, with 
the y lengthened before them. 
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o. The •bl.-gon. sing, ebtngei f to ur (or us: 168b). 

d. The gen. pi. (m in 1 end u-items) inieits n before §m, end 
lengthen* the stem-flnel before it But the p of ney el*o xemein short 

e. The ehoTe ere the mles of the leter lenguege. The older presents 
isertein devletlons from them. Thus: 

f. The ending in nom.~sGe.-Toe. du. is (es onlTcrselly in the Yede) 
regalerly 6 insteed of la (only ten lu-forms In RY.). 

g. The i of loe. sing, is lengthened to I in e few words: thns, knrtAri. 

h. In the gen. pi., the RY. hes once Evisrfnt without inserted n; 

end insteed of is Sequent 

l. Other Irregalerlties of ere the sing, det nlre, gen. ndrM* end 

loe. nlrli '^he Yede writes elweys in gen. pl.» but its p is in e 

mejoiity of esses metricelly long. 

J. The stem OB^ f. doien hes the voe. sing. afor. the gen. ting. 
OBris; end the eeens. pi. else OBria, end loe. sing, anr^m (which is 
metricelly trisyllebie: aap&n)* es if in enslogy with i end R-stems. Once 
occurs oari In loe. sing., but it is to be reed es if the reguler trisyllebie 
form, Uflri (for the exchenge of a end f, see 181 a). 

k. From Bt^ eome only tiraa (epperently) end at^bhia. 

L In the gen.-loe. dn., die r is elmost elweys to be reed se e sepe- 
rete sylleble, p, before the ending oa: thns, pitp6a, etc. On the eontrery, 
ndniadarl is once to be reed olnlndri. 

m. For neuter forms, tee below, 376. 

878. Accent, 'fhe accentuation follows closely the rules for 
i- and u-stems; if on the final of the stem, it oontinnes, as acute, on 
the corresponding syllable throughout, except in the gen. pi., where 
it may be (and in the Veda always is) thrown forward upon the 
ending; where, in the weakest cases, p becomes r, the ending has the 
accent. The two monosyllabic stems, nf and stf* do not show the 
monosyllabic accent: thns (besides the forms already given above), 
nfbhl^ ntfv* 

373. Examples of declension. As models of this 
mode of inflection, w'e may take from the first class (with 
cn^ Er in the strong forms) the stems m. giver 

and avdsp f. sister; from the second class (with EIT 
ar in the strong forms), the stem pitp m. father. 


Singular: 


N. 

WT 

vm 

to 

A. 

data 

svasft 

plti 





dttdram 

Bvdsiram 

pitamrn 
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1. 





dfttrfl 

svAsri 

pitrA 

D. 



fiir 


ditra 

svAsre 

pitrA 

Ab. 0. 



%r 


ditdr 

■▼Abut 

pitur 

L. 


wwf{ 

ftrdt 


dlt4ri 

avAsari 

pltAri 

V. 

WT 


fer 


ditex 

•vAsar 

pitar 

Dual 

: 



N. A. V. 





ditllrBu 

avAaftrfta 

pitArftu 

1. D. Ab. 


c V 



dftt^bbyBm 

avAsfbhylxn 

plt^^bhyim 

G.L. 


•% 

^ *N 


datrds 

avAaroa 

pitr6a 

Plural: 



N.V. 





datdnui 

avAaftraa 

pitAraa 

A. 


t 

*T-' 


dlt^ 

avAafa 

pil^ 

I. 

?5TfT|M^ 


ftrrtHR 

c “s 


dfttfbhis 

avA^bhia 

pit^bhia 

D. Ab. 


b 

Iwmr 

b 


datfbbyu 

avAafbliyaa 

pit^bhyaa 

0. 



RiquiiH^ 


dfttfpiin 

avAafpim 

pittpAm 

L. 



filft? 


dftb^u 

avAafftt 

Pitffl: 


ft. The feminine stem in?! mitf, mothert is inflected pre¬ 
cisely like pit^, excepting that its accusative plural is 
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b. The pecollur Vedic fomi have been snffleiently lustaneed above: 
the only ones of other than sporadic occurrence being the nom. etc. du. 
dfttiri, sv4airft, pitirA, and the gen. pi. of np, nar&n. 

o. The nom. pi. forma pitaras and mAtaras etc. are found used 
also as accus. in the epics. 

374. The stem m. jaekal (lit'Iy howUr) substitutes in the 

middle cases the corresponding forms of krof^u. 

376. Neuter forms. The grammarians prescribe a complete 
neuter declension also for bases in tp, precisely accordant with that 
of virl or xuAdhu (above, 333. 341). Thus, for example: 


Sing. 

N. A. dhAtt 

1. dhAtt^A 

G. dbAt^ae 

y. dhdtp. dhatar 


Du. 

dhAtfni 

dhA^bhyAxn 

dbAtfpoe 

dhdtppi 


Plur. 

dhAt^i 

dhAt^bhis 

dbAtppam 

dhdtppi. 


a. The weakest cases, however (as of i- and u-stems used ad- 
jectively: 344), are allowed also to be formed like the corresponding 
masculine cases: thus, dhAtrd etc. 


b. No such neuter forms chance to occur In the Veda, but they begin 
to appear in the Brabmanas, under influence of the common tendency 
(compare Germ. Better, Retterin; Fr. menteur, merUeuae) to give this 
nomcn agenti* a more adjective character, making it correspond in gender 
with the noun which it (appositively) qualifies. Thus, we have in 
TB. bhaxtf and janayit^, qualifying ant&rikfam; and bbart^ and 
Jaaaylt^i, qualifying nAkfatrApi; as, in M., grahitppi, qualifying 
IndrlyApl. 

Ot When a feminine noun is to be qualified in like manner, the usual 
feminine derivative in 1 la employed: thus, in TB., bhartryaa and bhar- 
tiyA^ janayitryaa and JanayitryAu, qualifying apaa and ahorAtrh; 
and inch instancea are not uncommon. 


d. The BY. ahows the same tendency very curiously once in the accus. 
pi. mAtpn, Instead of mAt^, in apposition with masculine nouns (RV. 
X. 35.2). 

e. Other neuter forma in RV. are athAtur gen. sing., dhmAt&ri 
lot. sing.; and for the nom. sing., instead of -tp, a few more or tess doubt¬ 
ful cases, atihAtar, athAtur, dhartAri. 


Adjectives. 

376. a. There are no original adjectives of this declension: for 
the quasi-adjectival character of the nouns composing it, see above 
(376b). The feminine stem is made by the suffix i: thus, dAtrl, 
dhAtrl. 

b. Roots ending in p (like those in i and u: 346) add a t to 
make a declinable stem, when occurring as final member of a com- 
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pound; thus, karmak^ (Kk^', Tajrabhft balihtt ;ybrV From 

some f-roots, also, are made stems in irandnr: see below, 388 a, b. 

c. Nouns in r finals of adjective compounds are inflected 
in the same manner as when simple, in the masculine and feminine; 
in the neuter, they would doubtless have the peculiar neuter endings 
in nom.-acc.-voc. of all numbers. 

d. But T.S. hts once tv&tpitiraa, nom. pi., having thee for father. 

Declension V. 

Stems ending in Consonants. 

377. All stems ending in consonants may properly be 
classed together, as forming a single comprehensive declen¬ 
sion ; since, though some of them exhibit peculiarities of 
inflection, these have to do almost exclusively with the stem 

■e 

itself, and not with the declensional endings. 

378. In this declension, masculines and feminines of 
the same final are inflected alike; and neuters are peculiar 
;as usually in the other declensions) only in the nom.-acc.- 
voc. of all numbers. 

a. The majority of consonantal stems, however, are not 
inflected in the feminine, but form a special feminine deriv¬ 
ative stem in I I (never in CTT S], by adding that ending to 
the weak form of the masculine. 

b. Exceptions are in general the stems of divisions A and B 
— namely, the radical stems etc., and those in aa and ia and us. 
For special cases, see below. 

379. Variations, as between stronger and weaker forms, 
are very general among consonantal stems: either of two 
degrees (strong and weak), or of three (strong, middle, and 
weakest): see above, 811. 

a. The peculiar neuter forms, according to the usual 
rule (311b), are made in the plural from the strong stem, in 
singular and dual from the weali/— or, when the gradation 
is threefold, in singular from the middle stem, in dual 
from the weakest. 
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bt As In the esse of stems ending in short vowels (leyial, 
m id hBnt, ete.], s nassl sometimes eppeers in the 

speoiel neuter plursl oeses which is found nowhere else in inflection. 
Thus, from the stems in as» is, ue, the nom.-acc.*voo. pi. in -Iflei. 
-IfllU -BAfi are very common at every period. According to the 
grammarians, the radical stems ete. (division A) are treated in the 
same way; but examples of such neuters are of extreme rarity in the 
language; no Vedic text ofllers one, and in the Brihmapas and Sutras 
have been noted only -huiiti (AB. vii. 2.3}, -vfnti (PB. xvi. 2.7 et al.), 
•bhlAJl (KB. xxvii. 7), -bhfatl ;gB.yiiL 1. 3*), and -yulUl (LgS. ii. 1.8); 
while in the later language is found here and there a ease, like 
•^runti (Ragh.), -pBAfl (gi^.); it may be questioned whether they are 
not later analogical formations. 

880. iThe endings are throughout those given above 
(810) as the "normal’* 

a. By the general law as to finals (160), the e of the nom. sing, 
masc. and fern, is always lost; and irregnlarities of treatment of the 
final of the stem in this ease are not infrequent. 

b. The gen. and abl. sing, are never distinguished in form from 
one another — nor are, by ending, the nom. and accus. pi.: but these 
sometimes differ in stem-form, or in accent, or in both. 

881. Change in the place of the accent is limited to monosyl¬ 
labic stems and the partidples in fiat (accented on the final). For 
details, see below, under divisions A and X. 

a. But a few of the compounds of the root afio or ao show an iiregnlar 
shift of accent In the oldest language: see below, 410. 

882. a. For convenience and clearness of presentation, 
it will be well to separate from the general mass of conson¬ 
antal stems certain special classes which show kindred pe¬ 
culiarities of inflection, and may be best described together. 
Thus: 

B. Derivative stems in as, iSt us; 

O. Derivative stems in an (an, man, van); 

D. Derivative stems in in (in, min, vin); 

E. Derivative stems in ant (ant, mant, vant); 

F. Perfect actiTe participles in viAs; 

O. Comparatives in jiAs or yas. 

b. There remain, then, to constitute division A, espe* 
eidly radical stems, or those identical in form with roots, 
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together with a comparatively small number of others which 
are inflected like these. 

They will be taken up in the order thus indicated. 

A. Boot-Items, end those infleoted like them. 

388. The stems of this division may be classified as 
follows: 

I. a. Root-stems, having in them no demonstrable element added 
to a root: thus, fo vstm, gir $ong, p&d /oot, dig dirsetibfi, mih (V.) 
grtat. 

b. Snob stems, however, ere not Always precisely Identieal in form 
with the root; thus, vie from )/vao, ar^J from |/a|rj, mflf from ymuf, 
vrig from y'vrago (?), ug from yvM $hine{ — from roots in llnsl g 
eome stems in Ir and or; thus, gir, ft^ir, stir; Jur, tur, dhdr, pdr, 
mdr, stur, sphdr; and psur from ypwu* 

0. With these may be ranked the stems with ledaplieated root, as 

oikit, yawlyddh, wdnlvan, sasyid. 

d. Words of this division in uncompounded use are tolenbly frequent 
in the older language: thus, in RV. are found more than a hundred of 
them; in AV., about aixty; but in the classical Sanskrit the power of 
using any root at will in this way is lost, and the examples are compara¬ 
tively few. In all periods, however, the selective use as final of a com¬ 
pound is very common (see below, 401). 

a. As to the Infinitive use of various esses of the root-noon, see 971. 

II. f. Stems made by the addition of t to a final short vowel 
of a root. 

g. No proper root-stem ends in a short vowel, although there are 
(864) examples of transfer of such to short-vowel-deelenslons; but i or 
u or p adds a t to make a declinable form: thus, -jit, -gr&t, -kft. 
Roots in p, however, so has Just been seen (b), also make sterna in ir or ur. 

h. As regards the frequency and uie of these words, the same is true 
as was stated above respeeting root-stems. The Veda offers examples of 
nearly thirty such formations, a few of them (ndt, rit, utut, hrdt, vft, 
and dyut if this is taken from dyu) In Independent use. Of roots in p, 
t is added by kp, dhp, dhvp, bhp, vp, sp, spp, hp, and hvp. The roots 
gg (or gam) and ban also make -g&t and -hdt by addition of the t to 
an abbreviated form In a (thus, adhTag&t, djrug&t, dvigat, navagAt, 
and saifah&t). 

III. i. Monosyllabic (also a few apparently reduplicated) stems 
not certainly connectible with any verbal root in the language, but 
having the aspect of root-stems, as containing no traceable inffix; 
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thus, tvAe skin, p&th road, htd heart, kp and v4r toaUr, dvtx door, 
da mouth, kakubh nnd kakud summit. 

J. Thirty or forty such -words are found in the older language, and 
some of them continue in later nse, while others have been transferred to 
other modes of declension or have become extinct. 

k. Steins more or less clearly derivative, but made with suffixes 
of rare or even isolated occurrence. Thus: 

l. derivatives (V.) from prepositions with the sutVx -vat: arvftv&t, 

&v&t, udv&t, niv&t, par&v&t, prav&t, saihvit: — 2. derivatives (V.) 
n tftt (perhaps abbreviated from in a few isolated forms: thus, 

upar&tftt, dev&tftt, Vfk&tftt, aaty&tit, earv&tftt; — 3. other deriva¬ 
tives in t preceded by-iarious vowels: thus, dat^&t, veh&t, vah&t, srav&t, 
aa^c&t, n4pat; ta(;^t, divit, yofit, rohft, aarit, harft; 

marut; ydkft, f4kyt; and the numerals for 30, 40, 50, triA^dt etc. 
(476) ; — 4. stems in ad: thus, dff&d, dhffdd, bhaadd, vaadd, 
^azddf aamdd; — 5. stems in j preceded by various vowels: thus, 
dhrfAi, aandu, bbifdi; vap(i, bhuzii, ni9ij(P); dafj; — 6. a 

few stems ending in a sibilant apparently formative: thus, JAas, -dfis, 
bhda, mds, bhi^; — 7. a remnant of nnclassiflable cases, such as vif^dp, 
vipft^, kdpfth, 9 urddh, i^idh, p^ksudh, reghdtf (7), sardgh, viardh* 
uf^ih* kavdf. 

364. Gender. The root-stems are regularly feminine as nomen 
aetionis, and masculine as nomen agentis [which is probably only a 
substantive use of their adjective value: below, 400}. But the femi¬ 
nine noun, without changing its gender, is often also used concretely: 
e. g.f drub f. (p'druh be inimical) means harming, enmity, and also 
harmer, hater, etiemy — thus bordering on the masculine value. And 
some of the feminines have a completely concrete meaning. Through 
the whole division, the masculines are much less numerous than the 
feminines, and the neuters rarest of all. 

a. The independent neuter stems sre h^d (also -bird), ddm, wdr, 
mvkr, mda flesh, ds mouth, bhas, doa (with which may be mentioned 
the indedinables ^dm and yos); also the apparent derivatives ydkft, 
9dk|t, kdprtb, d^J. 

386. Strong and weak stem-forms. The distinc¬ 
tion of these two classes of forms is usually made either 
by the presence or absence of a nasal, or by a difference 
in the quantity of the stem-vowel, as long or short; less 
often, by other methods. 

386. A nasal appears in the strong cases of the following words: 

1. Compounds having as final member the rootao or a&o: aee below, 
407If.; and BY. baa once uxuvydAoam from root vyac; — 2. The 
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stem yujp sometimes, ia the older Isngasge: thus, nom. sing. ydH (for 
yu&k), eccQs. yufUun, da. yiUUft (hot also yi^ain and yA|i); — 
3. The stem -dr9» Anal of a compoond in the older language; but only 
in the nom. sing, mase., and not always; thus, mayUfA, Idffi* kXd^, 
tftdfik, etldr&p sad^fl and pratisad^: but also idfk, tidfl^ sward^k, 
etc.; — 4. For path and pudia, which substitute more extended stems, 
and for dant, see below, 884—6. 

367. The vowel a is lengthened in strong cases as follows: 

1. or the roots vac, sac, sap, iiabh, Qas, in a few instances (V.), 
at the end of compounds; — 2. Of the roots vah and aah, but irregularly: 
see below, 403—6; — 3. Of ap water (see 303); also in its compound 
rityhp; — 4. Of pad foot: in the compounds of this word, in the later 
lauguage, the same lengthening is made in the middle cases also; and in 
RV. and AY. the nom. sing. neat, is both -pat and >pftt, while BY. has 
once -pftde, and -pAdbliia and -pfttau occur in the Brahma^as; — 6. Of 
naa nose (? zi4sft nom. du. fern., BY., once); — 6. Sporadic cases (Y.) 
are: ylU (?), voc. sing.; pfith^B and -rftpas, accus. pi.; v&nlvinas, 
nom. pi. The strengthened forms bhij and riy are constant, through all 
classes of cases. 

388. Other modes of differentiation, by elision of a or contrac¬ 
tion of the syllable containing it. appear in a few stems: 

1. In -baa: see below, 408; — 2. In kfam (Y.), along with pro¬ 
longation of a : thus, kfsmA du., kfdznaa pi.; kfamd instr. sing., kfiml 
loc. sing., kfmda abL sing.; — 3. In dvmr, contracted (Y.) to dor in 
weak cases (but with some confusion of the two classes); — 4. In avhr, 
which becomes, in BY., siir in weak cases; later it is indeclinable. 

389. The endings are as stated above (880). 

a. Respecting their combination with the final of the stem, as 
well as the treatment of the latter when it occurs at the end of the 
word, the rules of euphonic combination (chap. 111.) are to be con¬ 
sulted; they require much more constant and various application 
here than anywhere else in declension. 

b. Attention may be called to a few exceptional cases of combination 
(V.) : midbhis and m&dbhy&a from mts month { the wholly anomalous 
padbhis (BY. and YS.: AY. has always padbhfa) from p&d; and sarAt 
and sarAdbbyaa corresponding to a nom. pi. aarAghas (instead of sarAh- 
as: 883). DAn is apparently for dAm, by 143a. 

o. According to the grammarians, neuter stems, unless they end in a 
nasal or a semlTowel, take in nom.-aee.-voo. pL a stnagthoaing nasal before 
the final consonant. But no such cases from neuter noun-stems appear 
ever to have been met with in use; and as regards adjective slams ending 
in a root, see above. 878 b. 
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300. Monosyilabic steins have the regular accent of such, throw¬ 
ing the tone forward upon the endings in the weak eases. 

a. But the aeousative plural has its normal accentuation as a 
weak case, upon the ending, in only a minority (hardly more than a 
third) of the stems: namely in datia, pathAs, padAa, nidda, apis, 
ufds, Jftls&a, puihB&a, mSaAa* mahda; and sometimes in ▼Aoia, 
srooAa, hrutda, srldhAs, kfapAs, vipia, dnrAa« ifda, dvlfda, drohda 
(besido vdoaa etc.). 

b. Exceptional inatanees, in whieh a weak ease has the tone on the 
stem, occur as follows: sAdi* nAdbhyaSt tAnt (also tani) and tine* 
bddhe (infln.), rAi^e and rA&sn, rkhBOt avAni, vlpaa. kfAmi, adrt 
and aiiiM (hut stlrA)» AAhaa, and wAnaa and bfbaa (in wAwaspAti, 
bfhaapAti). . ^n the other hand, a strong case is accented on the ending 
In mi^Aa, nom. pi., and kiaAm (AV.: perhaps a fklse reading). And 
prcfA, Instr. sing., Is accented as If prAf were a simple stem. Instead of 
pra-iy. VimpdhAb i> of doubtful character. For the sometlmea anomal¬ 
ous aceentnation of stems In ao or alio, see 410. 

891. Examples of inflection. As an example of 
normal monosyllabic inflection, we may take the stem 

fSo f voice (from yef^vao, with constant prolongation); 
of inflection with strong and weak stem, pad m. foot; 
of polysyllabic inflection, tT^mardt m. wind or wind-god: 
of a monosyllabic root-stem in composition, triTft 

three-fold^ in the neuter. Thus: 


Singular: 


N. V. 




HRfT 

C -N 


▼Ik 

pit 

xnardt 

trivft 

A. 



*r^ 

c -s. 


▼loam 

pldam 

mardtam 

triuft 

I. 



M jjjifii 

C 


▼iol 

padi 

mardtA 

tri^fti 

D. 






▼ice 

padA 

mardta 

trivfte 

Ah. G. 






▼AoAs 

padAs 

mardtas 

tri\rftas 

L. 



*1 



▼ioC 

padi 

maruti 

tri^ftl 
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Dual: 


N. A. V. 

I# 


c. 

▼doftu 

p4diu 

juarutln 

tAvttl 

I. D. Ab. 

qsruT 



vlgbby4m 

padbbjrim 

marddbbylm 

1 

G. L. 



c -v. 

▼ieds 

padds 

marutos 

triTftos 

Plural: 




N. V. 

•s. 


>1^ 

C 

wfioas 

padaa 

marutas 

txivfntt 

A. 



f^siirr 

c. 

▼ieAa. Tioaa 

pad&s 

marutas 

tritnfnti 

I. 



1 . "S 

vigbbis 

padbbfs 

marudbbia 

trivfdbbls 

D. Ab. cfb *-11^ 

qisiR 


fsRiCR 

t ^ 

vBgbhyfis 

padbbyAs 

marudbbyas 

trivfdbbyas 

G. cfldHT 

q5T\ 


c 

▼Ao4m 

padam 

marut&m 

trlTftbn 

L. 

>> 

qnT 

0 

«rFg 


vfikfu 

patsu 

marutsu 

trivftsu 


By way of illustration of the leading' methods of treatment of 
a stem-final, at the end of the word and in combination with case- 
endings, characteristic case-forms of a few more stems are here 
added. Thus: 

a. Stems in J: yuj-class (210 a* 142), bhifij phytician: bhif&k, 
bhiffijam, bhif&gbhis, bhifik^u; — mfj-class (S18b, 142}, samr^i 
universal ruler: samrit, samriOsni* aamra^bhia, aamritau. 

b. Stems in dh: -vfdh increasing: -v;ft, -vfdham, -vfdbhia, 
v^tsn; -budh (166) waking: -bhfit, -budham, -bhudbhia, -bhutau. 

o. Stems in bh: -stubh praising: -stup, -stubham, -stubbhis, 
-Btdpaa. 

d. Stems in 9 : d {9 (218a, 145} direction: dik, d{ 9 ain, digbhie, 

dlkfu; — vitf (218, 145} the jteiple: ▼i 9 a]ii, vldb^s, vifsfi (V. 

▼Ikfu: 818a}. 

e. Stems in 9 (226b, 145): dwff enemy: dvif, dvifam, dvl4' 
bhfs, dvl^fi. 

f. Stems in h: dub-class (232—3 a, 165 b, 147}, -dub milki 

10 * 
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yielding: -dhuk, -duham, -dl&dgbhiSy-dhdkyu; — ruh-clsaa (988b) 
147), -Uh licking: -li^ -Ubam, •li^bliis, -lifau. 

g. Stcmi In m (148a, 919a: only nom. linf., quotable): 

-qSm guieUng: qimam, •q^nbhls, -qiiuni. 

899. The root^stems in ir and nr (388 b) lengthen their vowel 
when the final r is followed by another consonant (946b), and also 
in the nom. sing, (where the case-ending a is lost). 

a. Thus, from gir f. tong come gir (gib), giram, gird, etc.; 
gfrtn, girbhydm, girds; giras, girbhis, gfirbhyis, girdm, girfd 
(166); and, in like manner, from pfir f. etronghold come pfir (ptlb)* 
puram, pnrd, etc.; purftii,pllrbhyaiii,pnr6B; pdras, pdrbhis, pOr* 
bhyds, purdm, pOrqu. 

b. Thera are no roots in is (except the exeeselvely rtra pis) or in 
us; but from the root qis with its 6 weakened to i (960) emnes the 
nonn iqis t. blcBting, trhieh is inflected like gir: thus, iqis (iqlb). 
ftqifam, ififl, etc.; S. 9 i 9 lu, ftqlrbhy&m, iqifos; iqifas, iqirbhis, 
Kqirbhyaa, ftqiqSm, flqibfu. And si^l&s together is apparently a steieo- 
tj^ed nominatlTe of like formation from the root Jnf. The form af^dpr&t 
(TS.), from the root-stem pmq, is isolated and anomalons. 

o. These stems in ir, ur, is show a like prolongation of vowel also 
in composition and derivation: thns, glTwS^a, pUrbbid, dhOigata, 
dhCistwa, gqirda, ftqlrwant, etc. (but also gixwaii, gfrwapas). 

d. The native grammar sets np a dasa of qnasi-iadieal stems like 
Jigamis detiring to go, made from the desiderative conjngation-stem (1097), 
and prescribes for it a dedension like that of Sqfs: thus, Jigamis, jiga* 
miqft, Jigamfrbliis, jigamibqu, etc. Such a class appears to be a mere 
figment of the grammarians, since no example of it has been found quotable 
from the literature, either earlier or later, and since there is, in tut, no 
more a desiderative stem Jigamis than a causative stem gamaj. 

398. The stem 4p f. water is inflected only in the plural, and 
with dissimilation of its finai before bh to d (161 e): thns, ipaa, 
apds, adbhis, adbhyds, apim, apsu. 

a. But RV. has the sing, instr. ap4 and gen. apds. In the eariier 
language (especially AY.), and even in the epics, the nom. and aceus. pi. 
forms are occasionally confused in nee, apas being employed as aceus., 
and ap&s as nominative. 

b. Besides the stem ap, case-forms of this word are sometimes used 
in composition and derivation: thns, for example, abj4, ipodawata, 
gpomiya, apsunant. 

394. The stem pdiha m. man is very irregular, substituting 
pumifrs in the strong cases, and losing its a (necessarily) before 
initial bh of a ease-ending, and likewise (by analogy with this, or 
by an abbreviation akin with that noticed at 931) in the loe. plural. 
The vocative is (in accordance with that of the somewhat similariy 
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inflected perfect pertioiplM: lee 40Si4 pdmAn in the Inter Ungnnge, 
bat pdaiM in the enrlier. Thus: pumfln, p&mlAenm, pndie^ 
puifaed, pnihade, piiihe{» pdnum; pAmlAedg, pmnbhyflm, pmhede; 
pdml&Bnn, puihidn, pumbhfe, pombhyis. pnihefcn, pnihed. 

Oi The eceentiutlon of the week fonni, it will be notleed, li that of 
e tme nKmoerlleble stem. The fonns with bh-endinge nowhere oeeu in the 
older lengnege, nor do they eppeer to here been cited from the leten 
Inatencee of the confuaion of atrong end week forma ere ooceaionellf met 
with. Aa to the retention of e uallngoeliaed in the weekeat oaaea (whence 
neeeaaerily followa that in the loe. ph), aee 188n. 

b. Thia atom eppeera under e eonaidereble variety of forma in corn* 
poaition end derivation: thna, ea ptuhe in puhQoali ptuhetwn, poihe- 
▼ant, -puihakA, etc.; ea pum in purbwatea, pfuhrfrpa, pnifavat, 
pumartho, etc.; ea puihna in purfaeaTant; — at the end of a compound, 
either with ita full inflection, ea in atripnifaa etc.; or ea puhea, in 
atrlpuheo, inahflpaihBa; or ea puma in atripiuna (TS. TA.)l 

896. The stem path m. road is defective in declension, forming 
only the weakest cases, while the strong are made from pdnthi 6r 
pAnthan, and the middle from path!: see under annitems, below, 488. 

896. The stem dint m. tooth is perhaps of par^dpial origin, 
and has, like a participle, the forms dint and dit, atrong and weak: 
thus (V.), din, dintam, datfl, etc.; datis acc. pi. etc. But in the 
middle cases it has the monosyllabic and not the participial accent: 
thus, dadbhfs, dadbhyie. In nom. pi. occurs also -dates instead 
of -dantas. By the grammarians, the strong cases of this word are 
required to be made from dinta. 

897. A number of other words of this division are defective, 
making part of their inflection from stems of a different form. 

a. Thus, h^ n. heart, mflfrs or mis n. meat, mfls m. month, nis 
f. noee, niq t nigit (not found in the older Isngusge), pft f. army, are 
seld by the gremmsrlans to lack the nom. of all numbers and the aeons, 
sing, and du. (the neuters, of course, the acc. pL also), making them 
respeotlTely from tafdsiija, mifrsi, tmisa, nflslki, niqfl, pftanl. But 
the usage in the older language is not entirely in accordance with this 
requirement: .thus, we And mfls /lech accus. sing.; m4a month nom. sing.; 
and ndafl noetrUe dn. From pft occurs only the loe. pi. pptsn and (BY., 
once) the same ease with double;'ending, pytodfo. 

898. On the other hand, certain stems of this division, allowed 
by the grammarians a full inflection, are used to fill np the deficien¬ 
cies of those of another form. 

a. Thus, iayj n. Nood, qfikyt n. ordure, jrAkyt n. Uver, dds n. 
(•Iso m.) fore-arm, have beside them defective stems in 4a: see below, 
488. Of none of them, however, is anything but the nom.-aec. sing, found 
in the bidet language, and other cases later are but very scantily represented. 
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b. Of ii n. mouthy Md Ad wtUr, only o com or two ore found. In 
tlio older longnogo, Itosido IsAa end §Mjk» end udia end iVdnkn (488). 

889* Some of the oltenutlTO ■temo montloQod aho^o oto Inotoneoi of 
tianiition Aom the eonsonont to o towoI deelonilon: thna, mlu. 

A nniDbor of other aimllor comi oeenr, epondieolly la the older lonfuoge, 
more commonly in the later. Sneh an pida, >inlda, -di^n, bhidUA, 
wiftipn, dvin and dura, pnra, dbnra, -dfga, xUUi, nidi, kfipl, 
kfapl^ and perhaps a few others. 

a* A few Irtegnlar stems will And a more proper place under the head 
of AdJeetlTes. 


AdJeotiTea. 

400. Original a^eotives haying the root-form are eompaimtiyely 
rare eyen in the oldeet language. 

a. Abont a dozen an quotable Aom the BY., flir the most part only 
in a fhw seatteiinf oases. Bnt mah prsol Is common in BY., though 
It dies out rapidly later. It makes a derlvatin fbminino stem, mahf, 
which continues in use, as meaning eurtA etc. 

401. But compound adjeetiyes, haying a root as final member, 
with the yalue of a present participle, are abundant in eyery period 
of the language. 

a. Possessiye a^ectiye compounds, also, of the same form, are 
not very rare: examples are yatfiaruo toith ojbr^ howl: adryatvac 
tun^Ainnod; cdtufpiul four-footed; BUhfird kind-hearted, friendly; 
iltyhp (i. e. riti-ap) having tireaming waters: anbJmndvir furnished 
with a thousand doors. 

b. The Inflection of such compounds Is like that of the simple'root- 
atoms, mssculine and feminine being throughout the same, and the neuter 
varying only in the nom.-acc.-Toc. of all numbers. But special neater 
forms ate of rare occurrence, and masc.-fem. are sometimes used instead. 

0. Only rarely is a deriratlYe fonilnlne stem in i formed: in the 
older language, only Aom the compounds with ao or afic (407 ff.), those 
with ban (408), those with pad, as dkapadi, dvipdtU, and with dant, 
as yfqadaO, and mafai, kcaudl (AY.), Apaaa^ (^^9.). 

Irregularities of inflection appear in the following: 

408. The root ban «fay, as final of a compound, is inflected 
somewhat like a derivative noun in an (below, 480 ff.l, becoming hfl 
in die nom. sing., and losing its n in the middle cases and its a in 
the weakest oases (bnt only optionally in the loc. sing.}. Further, when 
the vowel is lost, h in eontaet with following n reverts to its orig 
inal gh. Thus: 
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N. 
A. 
I. 
D. 
Ab. 

O. 
L. 

y. 


singular. 

vrtndiA 

vftnhkfmm 

▼ItrAglmt 

Vftraglin6 

iTrtraghziAs 

vrtraghni, *114^ 
▼^•haa 


l>ail. Plant. 


▼rtraliibhyftm 

jvftrafflmda 

▼ftrah«9Aa 


yrtrshi^ss 

▼ItrsclmAs 

vytrshibhis 

|aTti«h&btayu 

vytraghntin 

TrtrohAsu 

▼ftraha^M. 


a. At to the ehtnge of n to 9 , tee 193, 193. 


b. A fominlno it made by adding 1 to, at utaal, tbe atem-form tbown 
in tbo veakMt eaaat: that, Tftraghni. 


O. An accnt. pi. -hAnaa (like the nom.) also occart. Vptrshibbis 
i^RV., once) it the only middle case-form quotable ftom the older language. 
Tmntltiont to the a-declention begin already In the - Veda: thus, to -hA 
(RY. AY.), -ghiiA (RY.), -haiuu 


403. The root vab carry at the end of a compound it said by 
the grammarians to be leng^ened to vih in both the strong and 
middle cases, and contracted in the weakest cases to Ob, which with 
a preceding a-vowel becomes iu (137o): thus, from havyaTAh aocriK 
/iec-bearing (epithet of Agni), havyavAt, bavyavAbam, bavyAubi, 
etc.; baTyawAbin, bavyavAdbliySin, baTylAboa; bavyavAbaa, 
banyiAbas, bavyavAdbbia, etc. And qvvta.yih (not quotable) is 
said to be further irregular in making the nom. sing, in via and the 
vocative in vaa or via. 


a. In the etrlier Itngatge, only strong forms of compounds with wab 
have been found to occur: namely, -wAl,-▼Abam,-vAbAu or -vAbi, and 
-▼Abas. But feminines in X, foom the weakest stem — as turylubi, 
dityAiabX, paftblubi — are met with In the Brihmanas. TS. has the 
irregular nom^ sing. paf^bawAt. 


404. Of very irregular formation and inflection is one common 
compound of vab, namely anadvAb (axuta+vElt burden-bearing or 
eari-drawing, 1. e. ox). Its stem-form in the strong cases is ana^wAb, 
in the weakest aaa^Ab, and in the middle aaadAd (perhaps by dis¬ 
similation from ana^A^}. Moreover, its nom. and voc. sing, are made 
in Tin and van (as if from a vrant-stem). Thus: 


Singular. 

N. anadvAn 

A. tajo^rrilMm 


Dual. 

anadvAbAa 


Plural. 

anadvAbaa 

anadAhaa 


I. anadAbA 


aaadudbbis 


D. anadAbe 

^anadAbaa 

0 . i ^ 

L. anadAbi 

Y. Anadvan 


•anadAdbbyAm ) 


I 




aaadAbos 


anadAdbbyao 

****** 

anadAtau 


AnadvAbAu Anadribas 
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a. Ana^udbhyas (AV., once) Is the only middle ease-form quotable 
from the older language. But compounds showing the middle stem — as 
anaOuoobats, nnafudarlui — are met with in Brahmanas etc. 

b. The corresponding feminine stem (of very inOequent occurrence) 
is either ana<iuhi (9B.) or axut^vUii (K. MS.). 

406. The root SEh overcome has in the Veda a double irregularity: 
its B is changeable to f even after an a-vowel — as also in Its single oc¬ 
currence as an Independent adJectlTe (RV., tvAih f^f) — while It some¬ 
times remains unchanged after an i or u-vowcl; and its a is either prolong¬ 
ed or remains unchanged, in both strong and weak cases. The quotable 
forms are: -f^ham or -B£bani or -B&ham, -Bahft, -B^he or -sihe, 

-glhas or -p4haB or -Babaa; -Bihft (do.); -paliaa or -B^baa. 

406. The compound avay^ (V^yai make offering) a certain priest or 
(BR.) a certain ^iaerifiee is said to form the nom. and roc. sing, avayas, 
and to make its middle cases from avayAs. 

a. Its only quotable form is avayan, f. (RV. and AV., each once). 
If the stem is a derivative from ava-f-J^yaJ eoneiliatef avayaa is very 
probably from ava+yyft, which has the same meaning. But BadbamAa 
(RV., once) and purodAa (RV. twice) show a similar apparent substitution 
in nom. sing, of the case-ending a after long ft for a final root-consonant 
(d and 9 respectively). Compare also the alleged Qvetavfts (above, 403). 

407. Compounds with abc or ac. The root ac or a&c 
makes, in combination with prepositions and other words, a consid¬ 
erable class of familiarly used adjectives, of quite irregular formation 
and inflection, in some of which it almost loses its character of root, 
and becomes an ending of derivation. 

a. A part of these adjectives have only two stem-forms: a strong 
in afio (yielding ab, from abks, in nom. sing, masc.), and a weak in 
aoi others distinguish from the middle in ac a weakest stem in c, 
before which the a is contracted with a preceding i or u into i or u. 

b. The feminine is made by adding i to the stem-form used in 
the weakest cases, and is accented like them. 

408. As examples of inflection we may take prabc forward, 
coat, pratyAlLo oppoaite. weat, vi^vafio going apart. 

Singular: 

N. V. pr4& prdk praty&b pratyAk vf^vab vigvak 

A. prAfloam prak pratyAficam pratyAk vifvafieam vi^vak 

1 . prieft praticA vigboft 

D. prAoB pratice viguoe 

Ab. G. prAoas praUcAs vigboas 

L. prAoi pratief vfgbol 

Dnal: 

N. A V. prAbefta prAel pratyAfieftu pratici vfgvaficftu vfgiici 

I. D. Ab. prAftbfayftm pratyAgbhyftm vigvagbhyftm 

O. L. ptAoBB pratieoB wigbeos 
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Plnral: 

N. V, 

prif&oas prfliioi 

pratydfLoas pratyd&ci 

v{f va&oas vifraOd 

A. 

prdoas prflfioi 

pratioda pratydfioi 

vffucas vffvaftoi 

I. 

pragbhls 

pratydgbhls 

vffvagbl^ 

D. Ab. 

pragbhyas 

pratydffbhyas 

vffvagbhyas 

G. 

prdc&m 

praKcdm 

viflolin 

L. 

prlUcfu 

pratydkfu 

vifvakfu 


a. The feminine stems are praoi, pratiol, vifiici, respectively. 


b. No example of the middle forms excepting the nom. etc. sing, 
neut (and this generally used as adverb) is found either in RV. or aV. 
In the same texts is lacking the nom. etc. pi. neat, in &cl; bat of this a 
number of examples occur in the Brahmanas: thus, pr^ci, praty&fici, 
arvliAoi, aamy&iici, aadhryaiici, anva&ci. 

409. a. Like pr^o are inflected Apifio, pAriflc, 

arvjliiOy adhar^c, and others of rare occurrence. 

b. Like praty&iic are inflected nyaiic (i. e. nfafic), aamy&iic 
(aam+Kflc. with irregularly inserted i), and udafic (weakest stem 
udic: ud + aftc, v/ith i inserted in weakest cases only], with a few 
other rare stems. 

c. Like y{fva&c is inflected anvAfio. also three or four others ot 
which only isolated forms occur. 

d. Still more irregular is tirydfic, of which the weakest stem 
is tird^c (tirds + ac: the other stems are made from tir+aflc or ac, 
with the inserted i). 

410. The accentuation of these words is irregular, as regards both 
the stems themselves and their inflected forms. Sometimes the one element 
has the tone and sometimeB the other, without any apparent reason for the 
difference. If the compound is accented on the final syllable, the accent 
is ahifted In RV. to the ending in the weakest cases provided their stem 
shows the contraction to i or u: thus, pracd, arvaeftf adlwracas, but 
pratica, anuods, samlci. But AY. and later texts uisually keep the 
accent upon the stem: thus, pratiol, samlci, andoi (RV. has praticim 
once). The shift of accent to the endings, and even in polysyllabic stems, 
is against all usual analogy. 


B. Derivative stems in as, is, us. 

411. The stems of this division are prevailingly neuter: 
but there are dlso a few masculines, and one or two 
feminines. 

412. The stems in as are quite numerous, and 
mostly made with the suffix ?lfl^aa (a small number also 
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withrT?T^tas and RiR^nas, and some are obscure); the others 
are few, and almost all made with the suffixes ^is and 
3TT US. 

“s. 

413. Their inflection is almost entirely regular Hut 
mescuUne and feminine stems in C|7T as lengthen the vowel 
of the ending in nom. sing.; and the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut. 
make the same prolongation (of ^ a or ^ i or 3 u} before 
the inserted nasal (anusv&ra). 

414. Examples of declension. As examples we 

may take q^minas n. mindi m. Angiras; 

t^H^havis n. oblation. 


Singular: 


N. 





m&naa 

&figir&8 

havis 

A. 

WT 

•s 




manas 

angirasam 

havis 


*T*TqT 




manasfi 

angirasS 

havlsft 

D. 

qRH 




manase 

aogirase 

haviije 

Ab. G. 





manasas 

angirasas 

havl^as 

L. 





rndnasi 

^figirasi 

havlifi 






manas 

angiras 

havis 

Dual: 



N. A. V. 





manasi 

dfigirasau 

havlsi 

J. D. Ab. 



#1^UFT 


manobhyftm 

angirobhy&m 

havlrbhyfim 





0. L. 

•s 



m&nasos 

dAglrasos 

havifos 
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Plural: 


N. A. V. 





xnftnS&ai 

ftflgiraasw 

havi&fi 

I. 

■n. 




mftaobhia 

ftfigirobhia 

hawlrbliia 

D. Ab. 





zoAnobbyaa 

ftngirobbyaa 

havirbbyaa 

G. 

HlVilM 

•s 


«5lo| 


xxxanasftm 

ftiigiraaftni 

havifftm 

L. 



#r:g 


mftna^u 

ftfiglrai^u 

havl^fu 

In like 

manner, cAkpus n. eye 

forms 


f 119ft, ^l^^zjFr^oftkvurbhsrSm, tT^ oftk^Q&fi, and so on. 

41S. Vedic «tc. Irregularities, a. In the older language, the 
endings 'asam (ace. sing.) and -asM (generally nom.-aee. pi.-, once or 
twice geii.'abl. sing.) of steins in as are not infrequently contracted to -Im, 
•la — e. g. ftqain, Yedh^; auradhfis, ftnigls — and out of such 
forms grow, both earlier and later, substitute-stems in I, as jara, 

medha. So from other forms grow stems in a and In asa, which exchange 
more or less with those in aa through the whole history of the language. 

b. More scattering irregularities may be mentioned, as follows: 1. The 
usual masc. and fern. du. ending In ft Instead of ftu; — 2. uf&a f. dutm 
often prolongs Its a in the other strong cases, as In the noin. sing.: thus, 
Ufaaam, ufiaft, ufMaa (and once in a weak case, u^aaaa); and In its 
Instr. pi. occurs once (RV.) ufftdbhia Instead of u^obhia; — 3. from 
toq&a is once (BV.) found a similar dual, to^iafti — 4. from BYlvaa 
and av&taTaa occur In RV. a nom. sing. masc. in vftn, as if from a stem 
In vant ; and In the Biahmanas is found the dst.-abl. pi. of like formation 
av&taTadbbyaB. 

c. The stems in ia and ua also show transitions to stems in i and 
u, and in iaa and Ufa. From janua is once (KV.) made the nom. sing, 
janda, after the manner of an aa-stem (cf. also Jandrvaaaa ^B.). 

410. The grammarians regard uf&nu m. as regular stem-form of the 
proper name noticed above (366 a), but give it the Irregular nom. uf&nft 
and the toc. ufanaa or ufana or ufanan. Forms from the aa-stem, 
even nom., are sometimes met with in the later literature. 

a. As to forms from aa-stems to fthan or &har and ddhan or ddhar, 
see below, 430. 
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AiljeotiTes. 


417. N. A fevr neuter noons In aa with accent on the radical 
syllable have corresponding: adjectives or appellatives in da, with 
accent on the ending: thus, for example, ipas work, apis a^ivo; 
t4ras qu%ektw$$, tarda quick; yd 9 a 8 glory,, ya^da gloriou*. A few 
other similar adjectives — as tawds mighty, vadlids piout — are 
without corresponding nouns. 

b. Original adjectives in is do not occur (as to alleged desider- 
ative adjectives in is, see 892 d). But in us are found as many ad¬ 
jectives as nouns (about ten of each class}; and in several instances 
adjective and noun stand side by side, without difference of accent 
such as appears in the stems in aa: e. g. tdpus heat and hot; vdpiui 
wonder and Wonderful. 

418. Adjective compounds having nouns of this division as final 
member are very common: thus, aiundoaa faoortAly minded ; dtrgh- 
dyua long-lived; ^ukrdfocia having briUiant hrightneea. The stem- 
form is the same for all genders, and each gender is inflected in the 
usual manner, the stems in as making their nom. sing. masc. and 
fern, in fia (like fiSgiraa, above). Thus, from auminaa, the nom. 
and accuB. are as follows: 


N. 


A. 


Singular, 
m. f. 

aum&nfis 

aiun&nasam 


Dual. 


n. m. r. 


•naa 1 
-naa / 


aumfinaa&u 


Plural. 

n. m. f. n. 

•naai aumfinaaaa •nftfiai 


and the other cases (save the vocative) are alike in all genders. 

a. In Veda and Brahmana, the neut nom. sing, is in a considerable 
number of instances made in Ba, like the other genders. 

b. From dlrghayua, in like manner: 

-yu.} 

I. dirghayufft dirghdyurbhy&m dirgbflsrurbhla 

etc. etc. etc. 


418. The stem anehfia unrivalled (defined as meaning time in the 
later language) forms the nom. sing. masc. and fern, aneha. 


C. Derivative stems in an. 

420. The stems of this division are those made by the 
three suffixes an, tR^man, and ^^van, together with a 
few of more questionable etymology which are inflected 
like them. They are almost exclusively masculine and 
neuter. 

421. The stem has a triple form. In the strong cases 
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of the masculine, the vowel of the ending is prolonged to 
KT i; in the weakest cases it is in general struck out al> 
together; in the middle cases, or before a case>ending be¬ 
ginning with a consonant, the final is dropped. The 
^n is also lost in the nom. sing, of both genders (leaving 
1EIT fi as final in the masculine, iV a in the neuter). 

a. The peculiar cases of the neuter follow the usual 
analogy (3lib): the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. have the lengthening 
to €TT &« as strong cases; the nom.-acc.-voc. du., as weakest 
cases, have the loss of a — but this only optionally, not 
necessarily. 

b. In the loe. sing., also, the a may be either rejected or re¬ 
tained (compare the corresponding usage with f-stems: 373). And 
after the m or v of man or van, when these 'are preceded by an¬ 
other consonant, the a is always retained, to avoid a too great ac¬ 
cumulation of consonants. 

422. The vocative sing, is in masculines the pure stem; 
in neuters, either this or like the nominative. The rest of 
the inflection requires no description. 

423. As to accent, it needs only to be remarked that when, in 
the weakest cases, an acute 4 of the snffix is lost, the tone is thrown 
forward upon the ending. 

424. Examples of declension. As such may be 

taken ^IsR r^an m. hing; fttman m. soti/, ulf; 

iqiTpV niman n. name. Thus: 


N. 

Singular: 

mm 

snq 

A. 

riUi 

itm4 

Tidmn 





r^inam 

atmioam 

ndma 


Tnrr 

tlirmi 

mm 


r^fii 

itmkna 

ndnma 

D. 





r^Jfte 

atmane 

nimne 
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Ab. 0. 





rijiiaa 

fttminaB 

xiamnaB 

L. 

^flsTR 




r^ani 

fttmftni 

namui, n^aoi 

V. 



TO 


ri^an 

atman 

niunan, nitma 


Dual: 



N. A. V. 

TTsntr 


tor! 


r^ftnfiu 

fttmanftu 

namni, n^ani 

I. D. Ab. 

^IsP-TTP^ 

^Tc’P'TTW 

TOFTO 

•s 


r^abjiyftm 

fttm&bhySin 

namabhyftm 

G. L. 



TOITT 


rajiioB 

fttmahoB 



Plural: 





rajfinas 

fttmanaa 

namani 

A. 


•s. 

TOTH 


r^fiaa 

atm&naa 

ncun&ni 


flsTfjTFT^ 


TOTO 

“S 


rajabhia 

fttmabbis 

nftmabhia 

D. Ab. 


51TFPTO 

•s 

TO^H^ 


rajabbyaa 

fttm&bbyaa 

nftmabbyaa 

0. 


TOTTO 

•s 

TOH 


r^fiftm 

fttmanam 

naxnnam 

L. 


mm 

o 

TOTI 

o 


r^jaau 

fttnaftsu 

nftmaBu 


a. Tho weakest cases of murdhaa in. head, would be accented 
murdhna, murdhne, murdhnoB, murcUmis (acc. pi.), murdhnam, 
etc.; and so in all similar cases (Idc. sing., murdhnl or xnurdhani;. 

486. Vedic Irregularitiea a. Here, as elsewhere, the ending of 
the nom.-acc.-voc. du. masc. is usually ft Instead of ftu. 

b. The briefer form (with ejected a) of tho loc. sing., and of the 
neut. nom.-acc..-Toc. du., is quite unusual in the older language. UV. 
writes once Qatad4vni, but it is to be read ^atadavani; and similar 
cases occur in AY. (but also several times -ixmi). In the lirahmanas, too. 
such forms as dhamatii and sftmani are very much more common than 
such as abni and lomnl. 
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0 . But throughout both Veda and Brahmana, an abhreriated ibim of 
the loc. sing., with the ending 1 omitted, or Identical with the atem, is of 
considerably more frequent occurrence than the regular form: thus, mfbr- 
dhan» k&rmant idliwaa, beside mtirdhAai etc. The n has all the 
usual combinations of a final n: e. g. mOrdhann asya, murdhant sa, 
murdhaAs twfi. 

d. In the nom.-acc. pi. nent, also, an abbreviated form is common, 
ending in ft or (twice as often) a, instead of fini: thus, briiuna and 
br&hmft, beside br&hmftni: compare the similar scries of endings from 
a-stems, 329 c. 

e. From a few stems in man is made an abbreviated inst. sing., 
with loss of m as well as of a: thus, mahln^, prathini, varipd, dftni, 
prei^i, bhtlnt, for mahlmni etc. And drftghm^ and ra^ma (RV., 
each once) are perhaps for drftghm&nft, ra^m&nft. 

f. Other of the weakest cases than the loc. sing, are sometimes found 
with the a of the sufflx retained: thus, for example, bhtbnanft, d^unane, 
yamanaa, ukfAnas (acens. pi.), etc. In the Inlliiltive datives (970 d) 
— trimane, vidm&ne, dftv&ne, etc. — the a always remains. About 
as numerous are the instances in which the a, omitted in the written form 
of the text, is, as the metre shows, to be restored in reading. 

g. The voe. sing, in van, which is the usual Yedic form from stems 
in vant (below, 464 b), is found also from a few in wan, perhaps by a 
transfer to the vant-deelension: thns, ptftwas, evayftwaB, Uiidwaa(?), 
prfttaritvaB, mfttariqvas, vibhftvas. 

h. For words of which the a is not made long in the strong cases, 
see the next paragraph. 

426. A few stems do not make the regular lengthening of a in 
the strong cases (except the nom. sing.), llius: 

a. The names of divinities, puf&n, aryaman: thus, pusa, pu^A- 
nam, pi&fn^ etc. 

b. In the Veda, ukfan hull (but also ukqa^am); yoijan maiden; 
an virile, bull (but vffftnam and vffftpas are also met with); tm4n, 

abbreviation of fttm&n; and two or three other scattering forms: anarvA- 
nam, JAmanS. And in a number of additional instances, the Vedic metre 
seems to demand a where A is written. 

427. The stems ^w&n m. dop .nnd yuvan young have in the 
weakest cases the contracted form ^un and yQn (with retention of 
the accent); in the strong and middle cases they are regular. Thns, 
^▼a, Qvaneun, ^unft, qune, etc., qv&bhylm, QV&bhis, etc.; yuvft, 
yuvftnam, ydnft, yuvabhis, etc. 

d. In dual, IIY. has once 3 riin& for yuvftnft. 

428. The stem maghAwan generoue (later, almost exclusively 
a name of Indra) is contracted in the weakest cases to maghAn: 
thus, maghAvft, maghAvftnam, magliAnft, maghAne, etc. 
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a. Tlie RV. bu ooee the weak fom maghdnaa in nom. pi. 

b. Parallel with this la found the stem magh&vant (division E); 
and from the latter alone In the older language are made the middle eases: 
thus, maghavadbblB, maghavatau, etc. (not maghavabbla etc.). 

4S9 a. Stems in a, ma, va, parallel with those in an^ maiif wan* 
and doubtless in many cases derived from them through transitional forms, 
are frequent in both the earlier and the later language, partieularly as final 
members of compounds. 

b. A number of an-stems*'are more or less defective, making a 
part of their forms from other stems. Thus: 

430. a. The stem ihan n. day is in the later language used 
only in the strong and weakest cases, the middle (with the nom. 
sing., which usually follows their analogy) coming from dhar or dhaa: 
namely, dhar nom.-acc. sing., dhobhyftm, dhobhis, etc. (PB. has 
aharbhiB); but dhnft etc., dhni or dhani (or dhan). dhnl or dhanl, 
dhfinl (and, in V., dhft). 

b. In the oldest language, the middle cases dhabhis» dhabhyas, 
dlxasu also occur. 

c. In composition, only ahar or abas is used as preceding member; 
as final member, ahar, stiias, ahan, or the derivatives aha, ahna. 

d. The stem ddhan n. udder exchanges in like manner, in the old 
language, with ddhar and iidhas, but has become later an aa-stem only 
(except in the fern, ddhni of adjective compounds): thus, tidhar or ddhas, 
ddhnas, ddhan or ddhani, ddhabhis, ddha^u. As derivatives from 
it are made both ildhanya and udhasya. 

431. The neuter stems ak^da eye, asthdn hene, dadhdn curds, 
sakthdn thigh, form in the later language only tho weakest cases, 
akf^a, asthne, dadhnds, sahthni or sahthdni, and so on; the rest 
of the inflection is made from stems in i, dkqi etc.: see above, 

3431. 

a. In the older language, other cases from the an-stems occur : thus, 
akffljpi, akpdbhia, and akpaau; aathdni, aathdbhia, and aathdbbyaa; 
aahthfai. 

432. The neuter stems aadn hlood, yakdn liver, qakdn ordure, 
dsdn motUh, uddu water, doqdn fore-arm, yu^dn hroth, are required 
to make their nom.-acc.-v(ic. in all numbers from the parallel steins 
dapj, ydkpt, odkpt, ftaya, ddaka (in older language udakd), doa, 
yfi^ which are fully inflected. 

a. Earlier occurs also the dual dofdi;^ 

433. The stem pdnthau m. road is reckoned in the later lan¬ 
guage as making the complete set of strong cases, with the irregularity 
that the nom.-voc. sing, adds a a. The corresponding middle cases 
are made from pathi, and the weakest from path. Thus; 
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from p&ntlum — p4&thfta, pAnth&nain; pinthinia; pin- 
thanaa; 

from pathf — pathfbhyim; pathfbhia, patbibbyaa, patbifu; 

from patb — pathi, patb^, patb&a, patbf; patbda; patbia 
or p4tbas (accaB.)i patbam. 

a. Ill the oldest language (RV.), however, the strong stem is only 
p&nthft: thns, p&ntbfta, nom. sing.; pfmtbim, aen. sing.; pintbia. 
nom. pi.; and even in AV., p&nth&nam and p4nth8naa are rare com> 
pared with the others. From patbi occur slso the nom. pi. pathAyaa 
and gen. pi. patbinam. liV. has once p&th&a, ace. pi., with long ft. 

434. The stems xnanthan m. stirring-ttiek, and fbbukfftn m,, an 
epithet of Indra, are given by the grammarians the same inflection with 
p&nthan; but only a few cases have been found in use. In V. ooeur from 
the former the acc. sing, xnantbftmt and gen. pi. matbinam (like the 
corresponding cases from p&ntban); from the latter, the nom. sing, fbhu- 
kfu and voc. pi. {‘bbiikafta, like the corresponding Yedie forms of p&ntban; 
bnt also the acc. sing, ybbub^f&nam and nom. pi. fbbukfapas, which 
are after quite another model. 


Adjectives. 

436. Original adjective stems in an are almost exclusively those 
made with the suffix van, as ydjvan sacrificing, sutvan pressing the 
soma, jltvan conquering. The stem is muse, and neut. only (but 
sporadic cases of its use as fem. occur in KV-); the corresponding 
fern, stem is made in vari: thus, ydjvari, jftvari. 

436. Adjective compounds having a noun in an as final mem¬ 
ber are inflected after the model of noun-stems; and the masculine 
forms arc sometimes nsed also as feminine; but usually a special 
feminine is made by adding i to the weakest form of the masculine 
stem: thus, Bomariy&I, kil&odbni, &kainurdbni, diirp4mn!. 

437. But (as was pointed out above : 429 a) nouns in an occurring 
as final members of compounds often substitute a stem in a for that in 
an: thus, -r^ja, -janma, -adbva, -aba; their feminine is in ft. Occa¬ 
sional exchanges of stems in van and in vant also occur: thus, viv&svan 
and viv&avant. 

a. The remaining divisions of the consonantal declension are 
made up of adjective stems only. 

D. Derivative stems (adjective) in in. 

488. The stems of this division are those formed with 
the suffixes ft^f^min, and f^vln. They are mas- 

Whitaey, Onmnar. 2. ad. 11 
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culine and neuter only; the corresponding feminine is made 
by adding ^ f. 

a. Tbe stems in in are very numerous, since almost any noun 
in a in tbe language may form a possessive derivative adjective with 
this suffix: thus, bala strength, balin m. n. balini f. possessing strength, 
strong. Stems in vin (1232), however, are very few, and those in 
min (1231) still fewer. 

439. Their inflection is quite regular, except that they 
lose their final in the middle cases (before an initial 
consonant of the ending), and also in the nom. sing., where 
the mascu.^ine lengthens the ^ i by way of compensation. 
The voc. sing, is in the masculine the bare stem; in the 
neuter, either this or like the nominative. 


a. In all these respects, it will be noticed, the in-declension 
agrees with the an-declension; but it differs from the latter in never 
losing the vowel of the ending. 



440. Example of 

inflection. As such may be 

taken balin strong. 

Thus: 



Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 


ID. n. 


m. n. 

N. 

ball ball 



A. 

•V 

balinam ball 

balin&u balini 

^>1 

balinas balini 




sri^lf^RT 

•s* 


balfnfi 


balibhis 

D. 

Ah. 

ballne 

balibhy&m 

J 

balibhyas 




G. 

balinas 






balin&m 

L. 


balinoa 

o 


balini 


balifu 

V. 





b&lln b&lin, bill 

bdlinftu bdlini 

b&linas b4lmi 
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a. The derived feminine stem in ini is inflected, of course, like 
any other feminine in derivative I (364). 

441. a. There are no irregularities in the inflection of in>stems, 
in either the earlier language or the later — except the usual Vedio 
dual ending in ft instead of ftu. 

b. Stems in in exchange with steins In i throughout the whole his¬ 
tory of the language, those of the one class being developed out of those 
of the other often through transitional forms. In a much smaller number 
of cases, stems in in ate expanded to stems in ina: e. g. 9fikin4 (RV.), 
^u^mi^a (B.), barbn^a, bhajina. 

E, Derivative stems (adjective) in ant (or at). 

442. These stems fall into two sub-divisions: 1. those 
made by the suffix €lH^ant (or SlrT^at), being, with a very 
few exceptions, active participles, present and future; 
2 . those made by the possessive suffixes Rrl mant and 

•s 

^[fT^vant (or TlrT mat and vat). They are masculine and 
neuter only; the corresponding feminine is made by ad¬ 
ding ^ I. 


1. Participles in ant or at. 

443. The stem has in general a double form, a stronger 
and a weaker, ending respectively in ?l?^ant and ?lf^^at. 
The former is taken in the strong cases of the masculine, 
with, as usual, the nom.-ace.-voc. pi. neuter; the latter is 
taken by all the remaining cases. 

a. But, ill necordance with the rule for the formation of the feminine 
stem (below, 448), tlic future participles, and the present participles of 
verbs of the tud-class or accented &-class (752), and of verbs of the od- 
class or root-class ending in ft, are hy the grammarians allowed to make 
the nom.-acc.-Yoc. du. neut. from either the stronger or the weaker stem; 
and the present participles from all other present-stems ending in a are 
required to make the same from the strong stem. 

444. Those verbs, however, which in the 3d pi. pres, 
active lose of the usual ending TW nti (6BOb), lose it 
also in tlie present participle, and have no distinction of 
strong and weak stem. 


11* 
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a. Such are the verbs forming their present-stem by rednplication 

wlthont added a: namely, those of the reduplicating or hu-class (666) and 
the Intensives (1012): thus, from |/hu, present-stem Johu, participle- 
stem juhvat; intensive-stem Johu* intensive participle-stem johvat. 
Further, the participles of roots apparently containing a contracted redupli¬ 
cation : namely, c4kfat, d^at, 9aaat, ad^cat; the aorist parti¬ 

ciple dh&kfati and vfish&t(?). Vavpdh&nt (ItV., once), which has the n 
notwitlistandiug its reduplication, comes, like the dc.'idcrative participles 
(1032), from a stem in a: compare vavpdhinta, ▼fivpdh&sva. 

b, £ven these verbs are allowed by the grammarians to make the 
iiom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut. in anti* 

446. The inflection of these stems is quite regular. 
The nom. sing. masc. comes to end in an by the regu¬ 
lar (150) loss of the two final consonants from the etymo¬ 
logical form Siyr^ants. The vocative of each gender is like 
the nominative. 

446. Steins accented on the final syllable throw the accent 
forward upon the case-ending in the weakest cases (not in the middle 
also). 

a. In the dual neut. (as in the feminine stem) from such participles, 
the accent is Anti if the n is retained, atl if it is lost. 

447 . Examples of declension. As such may serve 

Hclf^bhavant being, ^l^H^adant eating, juhvat sacri- 


ficing. Thus: 




Singular: 




N. Hcfrf 

"S 



3^^ S^-v 

bhAvau bhavat 

adAn 

adAt 

juhvat juhvat 

A. 



O o ^ 

bh&vantom bhavat 

adAntam 

adAt 

juhvatam juhvat 

HSIrH 



O 

bhAvatft 

adata 


juhvatft 

D. 




bhAvate 

adate 


jAhvate 

Ab. G. HolriH 

•v 



pcTff 

bhAvatas 

adatAa 


juhvatas 

L. 



O 

bhAvati 

adat£ 


Juhvat! 
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V. 





bb&van bbAvat 

&dan &dat 

Jdbvat 


Dual: 








bb&vantftu bb&vanti 

ad&nt&u adati 

Jubvatin jubvatl 

I.D.Ab. HSTOTT 


o -s. 


bb&vadbbytm 

ad&dbhy&m 

juhvadbhyAm 

0. L. 





bb&vatoB 

adatda 

jubvatoB 


Plural: 



N. V. 

•s 




bb&vantas bb&vanti 

ad&ntas ad&nti 

Jubvatas Jubvati 

A. 



pin 


bb&vatas bb&vanti 

adat&B ad&nti 

jubvataB Jubvati 

1. 





bb&vadbbia 

ad&dbbis 

JubvadbhiB 

D. Ab. 





bb&vadbhyas 

ad&dbhyaa 

Jubvadbbyaa 

0. 

•N. 




bb&vat&m 

adatam 

jubvat&m 

L. 



5^ 


bb&vatsu 

ad&teu 

JubvatBu 


a. The future participle bhavify&nt may form in nom. etc. dual 
neuter either bhavify&nU or bhavi^yatl; tud&nt, either tud4iiti[ or 
tudati; ydnt (^y&)t either yanti or yftti. And juhvat, in nom. etc. 
plural neuter, may make also jubvanti (beside jubvati, as given in 
the paradigm above). 

b. But these strong forma (as well aa bb&vanti, du., and ita like 
from present-stems in unaccented a) are quite contrary to general analogy, 
and of somewhat donhtful character. No example of them la quotable, 
either from the older or from the later language. The cases concerned, 
indeed, would be everywhere of rare occurrence. 

448. The Vedic deviations from the model aa above given are few. 
The dual ending ftu is only one sixth as common as S. Anomalous accent 
is seen In a case or two: aood&ta. rntbirfty&tim, and vigbidbliiB (if 
this is a participle). The only instance in V. of nom. etc. pi. neat, is 
sdnti* with lengthened 1 (compare the forms in lati» below, 451a, 464o); 
one or two examples in anti are quotable from B. 
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449. The feminine participle-stem, as already stated, 
is maide by adding ^ I to either the strongs or the weak 
stem-form of the masc.-neut. The rules as to which of the 
two forms shall be taken are the same with those given 
above respecting the nom. etc. dual neuter; namely: 

a. Participles from tense-stems ending in unaccented a add i 
to the strong stem-form, or make their feminine in anti. 

b. Sndi are the bhu or unaccented a-class and the div or ya-rlass of 
present-stems (chap. IX.), and the desideratlves and causatives (chap. XIV.): 
thns, from ybhti (stem bh&va), bh&vanti; from ydiv (stem dlvya), 
divyanti; from bdbh1I([fa and bh&v&ya (desid. and cans, of ybhu), 
biibhtifan'isi and bhftv4yantl. 

O. Exceptions to this rule are now and then met with, even from the 
earliest period. Thns, RV. has jAratl, and AV. the dcsiderative aif^Seatl; 
in B. occur vadatl, ^ocatX, typyatl, and in S. further tif^hati, and the 
causative namayatl; while in the epics and later such cases (including 
desideratlves and causatives) are more numerous (about fifty are quotable), 
though still only sporadic. 

d. Participles from tense-stems in accented 4 may add the femin¬ 
ine-sign either to the strong or to the weak stem-form, or may make 
their feminines in 4iiti or in atx (with accent as here noted). 

e. Such are the present-stems of the tud or accented 4-cIass (761 if.), 
^he s-futoxes (932 ff.), and the denominatives (1063 ff.): thus, from )/tud 
(stem tud4), tud4nti or tudati; from bhavi9y4 (fat. of ybhu), bha- 
vlfy4iitl or bhavifyati; from devay4 (denom. of deva), devay4nti 
or devayatL 

f. The forms in 4ntX from this class are the prevailing ones. No 
future fhm. participle in atl is quotable from the older language. Prom 
ptes.-stems in 4 are found there pfijatX and aiiieati (RV.), tudatX and 
plnvatX (AY.). From denominatives, devayati (RV.), durasyatl and 
9 at]rtlyati (AY.). In BhP. occurs dhaRfyatL 

g. Verbs of the ad or root-class (611 ff.) ending in & are given 
by the grammarians the same option as regards the feminine of the present 
participle: thus, from yyft, ytnG or yfttl. The older language affords no 
example of the former, so far as noted. 

b. From other tense-stems than those already specihed — that 
is to say, from the remaining classes of present-stems and from the 
intensives — the feminine is formed in atx (or, if the stem be other¬ 
wise accented than on the final, in atX) only. 

i. Thns, adati from |/ad; Jdhvati from Vhu; yufijatx from VyrU; 
•UBvatf from y»ti; kurvati from ykpi krXpatX from ykrX; dddi^att 
from d4dl9 (intens. of >^< 119 ). 
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j. Feminine stems of this class are occasionally (bnt the ease is much 
less frequent than its opposite: above, o) found with the nasal: thus, 
yanti (AV., once), imdAnti (^B.; but probably from the secondary &^tem), 
gplu^mtl (S.), and, in the epics and later, such forms as bruvanti, 
rudanti, cinvanti, kurvanti, jfinaati, muf^anti. 

450. A few words are participial in form and inflection, though 
not in meaning. Thus: 

a. bph&nt (often written vph&nt) great; it is inflected like a 
participle (with bpbati and bph&nti in du. and pi. neut.}. 

b. mah&nt great; inflected like a participle, but with the irreg¬ 
ularity that the a of the ending is lengthened in the strong forms: 
thus, mahibi, mah^ntam; msihant&u (neut. mahati); msdiantas, 
mahwti: instr. mahata etc. 

c. p^ant speckled, and (in Veda only) ru9ant sfcininp. 

d. j4gat movable, lively (in the later language, as neuter noun, world), 
a reduplicated formation from p'gam go; its nom. etc. neut. pi. is allowed 
by the grammarians to be only j&ganti. 

e. rh&nt small (only once, in KV., phate). 

f. All these form their feminine in ati only: thus, bphati, 
mahati, p^satl and ru^ati (contrary to the rule for participles;,. 
jAgati. 

g. For dAnt tooth, which is perhaps of participial origin, see above, 

396. 

451. The pronominal adjectives {yant and kfyant are inflected 
like adjectives in mant and vant, having (452) iy&n and kfyin as 
num. niasc. sing., lyati and k(yati as nom. etc. du. neut. and as 
feminine stems, and {yanti and kfysmti as nom. etc. plur. neut. 

a. But the neut. pi. {y&nti and the loc. sing. (?) kfyati are found 
in nv. 


2. PoBsessives in mant and vant. 

452. The adjectives formed by these two sufHxes are 
inflected precisely alike, and very nearly like the participles 
in ^IfT^ant. From the latter they differ only by lengthening 
the a in the nom. sing. masc. 

a. The voc. sing, is in on, like thy of the participle (in the 
later language, namely: for that of the oldest, see/below, 464b}. 
The neut. num. etc. are in the dual only ati (or Ati), and in the plu¬ 
ral anti (or Anti;. 

b. The feminine is always made from the weak stem: thus, 
mati, vati (or mAti, vati). One or two cases of ni instead of I 
are met with; thus, antArvatni (B. and later), pativatni (C.). 
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o. The Accent, however, is never thrown forward (ae in the 
participle) upon the case-ending or the feminine ending. 

468. To illustrate the mflection of such stems, it will 

be sufficient to give a part of the forms of c|!^tl^pB 9 umaiit 

poasetning cattle^ and bh^avant fortunate^ blessed. 


Thus: 

N. 

Singular: 

O 



"s. 


paqumin 

paqum&t 

bbhgavftn 

bhdgavat 

A. 






paqum&ntam 

paqumdt 

bhAgavaatam 

bhdgavat 


I. 

pa^um&ta 

etc. 


bhigavatft 

etc. 


V. 


O 

p4Qumaii 


Dual: 




pifumat 


N. A. V. 

pa^nmintSu pa^umitl 
etc. 


Plural: 

N. V. LjiHHTlH 'Wife 

■O o 

pa^umAntaa pa^umdiiti 
pafumdtas pafumdnti 

qsgfifkTT^ 

pafumddbhia 

etc. 




bh4gavan 

btadgavat 


hjnhI 

bhdgavantftu 

etc. 

bhdgavatl 


HiRfm Hjpfe 

•s 


bhdgavantaa 

btahgavanti 


>FRfe 

bliAgavatas 

bhdgavanti 


bhigavadbbia 

etc. 


464. Ye die Irregularities, a. In dual masc. nom. etc., 4 (for 
ftu) is the greatlf prevailing ending. 

b. In voe. sing, masc., the ending In the oldest language (BY.) is 
almost always in as Instead of an (as In the perfect participle: below, 
468a): thus, adrlvaa. harlvaa, blianainaa, havifmas. Such vocatives 
in RY. occur more than a hundred times, while not a single unquestionable 
instance of one in an is to be found. In the other Yedlc texts, vocatives 
in as are extremely rare (but bhagavaa and its contraction bhagoa are 
met with, even in the later language); and In their reproduction of BY 
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puMgM the as if nfoelly ehenged to an. It ««a pointed oat aboTo (426 g) 
that the RV. makef the too. In as alto appaiently from a few an*ftemt. 

O. In RV., the nom. etc. pi. neat., in the only two Inatancet that 
ocenr, endt in Inti Inetead of anti: thus, ghftdvftnti, pa^amtntL 
No taeh fonns have been noted elsewhere in the older language: the SY. 
reads anti in Its Tersion of the corresponding passages, and a few exam¬ 
ples of the same ending are quotable from the Brahmanaa: thus, tftwanti, 
eti^anti, jtwanti, ghrt&yanti, pravanti, ptiunanti, yugmantL Com¬ 
pare 448, 461. 

d. In a few (eight or ten) more or lest doubtful cases, a confusion 
of strong and weak forms of stem Is made; they are too puVely sporadic to 
require reporting. The same Is true of a case or two where a masculine 
form appears to be used with a feminine noun. 

466. The stem dxvant running, 9teed, has the nom. sing. &rvi, 
from drvan; and in the older language also the voc. aurvan and accus. 

ArvAj^am. 

466. Besides the participle bhivant, there is another stem bhA- 
▼ont, frequently used in respectful address as substitute for the 
pronoun of the second person (but construed, of course, with a verb 
in the third person), which is formed with the suffix vant, and so 
declined, having in the nom. sing. bhAvftn; and the contracted form 
bhoa of its old-style vocative bhavas is a common exclamation of 
address: you, tir! Its origin has been variously explained; but it is 
doubtless a contraction of bhAgavant. 

467. The pronominal adjectives tavant, etAvant, yAvont, and the 
Vedic ivant, mAvont, tvAvant, etc., are inflected like ordinary derivatives 
from nouns. 


F. Perfect Participles in vUlb. 

468. The active participles of the perfect tense-system 
are quite pe'culiar as regards the modifications of their stem. 
In the strong cases, including the nom.-acc.-voc. pi. neut., 
the form of their suffix is which becomes, by regu¬ 

lar process (160), vKn in the nom. sing., and which i s 
shortened to ^^van in the voc. sing. In the weakest 
cases, the suffix is contracted into In the middle 

cases, including the nom.-acc.-voc. neut. sing., it is changed 
to eff^^vat. 

a. A union-vowel i, if present in the strong and middle cases, 
disappears in the weakest, before uq. 
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450 . The forms as thus described arc masculine and 

■ 

neuter only; the corresponding feminine is made by adding 
i to tlie weakest form of stem, ending thus in 3Tt u^i. 

460. I’lic accent is always ni)on the suffix, whatever be its form. 

461. Examples of inflection. To show the in¬ 
flection of those i)!irtici|)les. we may take the stems 

i I - 

vidvahs knoicitig (winch has irregular loss of the usual re¬ 
duplication and of the porfrM-t meaning) from vid, 

and tasthivuns haring stood from |/stha. 

.‘'iiijrnlar. 


.\b. ii, 

L. 

V. 


fen Fm 

“S 

TIFFIfT 

vidvan vidvat. 

tasthivan tasthivat 

FPrfeT TWT 

*s 

vidvansam vidvat 

tusthivansam tasthivat 

rr^m 

O 

viduaa 

tasthusa 



viduse 

tasthuse 


rTfWT 

O' “V 

yidusa.s 

tasthusas 

FTjfr 


vidiiai 

tasthusi 


fe-T FTFWT 

“v -v. ^ 

vidvan vidvat tasthivaa tasthivat 


Dual ; 


N. A. V. 

. CN. /S 

FTinm rjttt 


vidvansau vidusi 

I. I). Ab. 

NVirfmi 


vidvadbhyam 

(J. I.. 

rttht 


viduHOs 


rTTFWft HTfTt 

w 

tasthivati83.u tasthufi 



'X 


tasthivadbhyam 


fTPTTO 

tasthusos 
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Plural: 


N. V. 

Isrsife 



vldvAAaaa vidvaAai 

taathivAiiaaa taathivAAai 

A. 

felTfT 

fTOTTT 

o *s 


vidufaa vidvAAai 

taathu^aa taathivAAai 

I. 




vidvAdbhia 

taathivAdbhia 

D. Ab. 

ffem 



vidvAdbhyaa 

taathivAdbhyaa 

G. 

^ -s, 

O 


vidufEm 

taathuf&m 

L. 

fefg 

O 


vidvAtau 

taathivAtsu 


a. The feminine stems of these two participles are 

vidu^X and tasthiifl. 

O 

b. Other examples of the dilTcrent stems are: 

from ]/lcr — cakfvaAs, eakrv&t, cakruf, cakru^l; 

from — ninivUfts, niniv&t, nlnydf, ninyufi; 

from v^bhu — babhiivilAs, babhuT&t, babhuvuf, babhuvufi; 

from ytan — tenivafts, teniv&t, tenuf, tenu^i. 

462. a. In the oldest language (PV.), the Tocative aing. masc. (like 
that of vant and mant'Stems: above, 464b) has the ending vaa instead 
of van: thus, cikitvas (changed to -van in a parallel passage of AY.), 
titirvas, didivas, ml^bvas. 

b. Forms from the middle stem, in vat, are extremely rare earlier: 
only three (tatanv&t and vavptv&t, neut. sing., and JBgfv^&dbhis, instr. 
pi.), are found in RY., and not one in AY. And in the Yeda the weakest 
stem (not, as later, the middle one) is made the basis of comparison and 
derivation: thus, viduf^ra, ddE^uftara, nddhuffama, mldhufmant. 

O. An example or two of the use of the weak stem-form for cases 
regularly made from the strong are found in RY.: they are oakrufam, 
acc. sing., and Abibhyu^as, nom. pi.; emuf Am, by its accent (unless an 
error), Is rather from a derivative stem emufA; and ^B. has profupam. 
Similar instances, especially from vidvcbhs, are now and then met with 
later (see BR., under vidvafts). 

d. The AY. has once bhaktivaAsas, as if a participial form from a 
noun; but K. and TB. give in the corresponding passage bhaktivAnaa; 
oakhvAftaam (RY., once) is of doubtful character; okivAAaA (RY., once) 
shows a reversion to guttural form of the final of pUO, elsewhere unknown. 
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G. Comparatives in y&ns or yas. 

403. The comparative adjectives of primary formation 
(lielow, 467} have a double form of stem for masculine and 
neuter: a stronger, ending in TjlH^yShs (usually lyftns), 
in the strong cases, and a weaker, in UH^yas (or ^UH^Iyas), 
in the weak cases (there being no distinction of middle and 
weakest). The voc. sing. masc. ends in IR^yan (but for 
the older language see below, 466a). 

a. The feminine is made by adding ^ I to the weak 
masc.-neut. stem. 

464. As models of inflection, it will be sufficient to 
give a part of the forms of ^<UH^ 9 reyas better^ and of 
gviyas heavier. Thus: 


Singular: 


N. 

yUTH 

•s 


irftaTT^ 


qreyan 

^reyas 

giriyin 

g&riyas 

A. 

•N, 





qreyfinsam 

9 reyas 

g&rSyftA8am 

g4rlya8 

I. 




^reyasft 

etc. 

g&rlya8& 

etc. 

V. 






9 reyan 

Dii.i’ ; 

9reyaB 

g&rlyan 

g4riya8 

N. A. V. 

iiTiint 





Qreyansau 

9reya8i 

g&riy&A8&u 

girlyaaX 


Oti'. 

Plural: 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

N. V. 


witm 




^rey&Asas 

9rey&a8i 

g&rIyftAaa8 

g4rly&&8i 

A. 






Qreyasas^ 

9reyaAsi 

g&rlya8a8 

g&rlya&8i 

1. 




Qriyobhis 

g&riyobbis 

etc. 
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a. The feminine stems of these adjectives are 

qrijMl and gulyasl. 

466. a. The Vedic tog. masc. (as In the two preceding divisions: 
464 b, 462 a) is in yu instead of yan: thus, ojiyas, jyftyaa (KV.: no 
examples elsewhere have been noted). 

b. No example of a middle ease occurs in KV. or AY. 

o. In the later language are iband a very few apparent examples of 
strong r 3S made from the weaker stem-form : thus, kaniyaBam and 
yavlyak.-am acc. masc., kanlyaaau du., yavlyasas nom. pi.* 

Comparison. 

406. Derivative adjective stems having a comparative 
and superlative meaning — or often also (and more origin ¬ 
ally) a merely intensive value — are made cither directly 
from roots (by primary derivation), or from other derivative 
or compound stems .by secondary derivation). 

a. The Bobject of comparison belon;'8 more properly to the chapter of 
derivation; but it stands in such near relation to iiinuctioii that it is, in 
accordance with the usual custom in grammars, conveniently and suitably 
enough treated briefly here. 

467. The suffixes of primary derivation arc ^TJTT^Iyas 
'Or ^(tliW^iyahs) for the comparative and ^ i§it;ha for tlie 
superlative. The root before them is accented, and usually 
strengthened by gunating, if capable of it — or, in some 
cases, by nasalization or prolongation. They are much more 
frequently and freely used in the oldest language than 
later; in the classical Sanskrit, only a limited number of 
such comparatives and superlatives are accepted in use; and 
these attach themselves in meaning fur the most part to 
other adjectives from the same root, which seem to be 
their corresponding positives; but in part also they are 
artificially connected with other Avords, unrelated with them 
in derivation. 

a. Thus, from pkfip hurl come kBepiyas and kfepistha, which 
bcloDg in meaning to k^ipra quich: from j'vr encompass coino vari- 
yaa and v&rif^ha, which belong to uru broad; while, for ox:inii)Ie 
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kAniyaB and k&ni^tha are attached by the grammarians to yuvan 
young, or alpa small; and v4r9iyas and vir^iftha to vi^ddhA old. 

468. From Veda and Brahmana together, considerably more than 
a bun^jed instances of this primary formation in Syaa and if^ba (in 
many cases only one of the pair actually occurring) are to be quoted.- 

a. About half of these (In UV., the derided majority) belong, in 
meaning as in fonn, to the bare root in its adjective value, as used espe¬ 
cially at the end of compounds, but sometimes also independently: thus, 
from ytap hum comes tApif(ha txetssivtly burning; from VyoJ oome 
ydjlyas and jrijiqtba better and 6Mt (or very well) sacrificing; from Vyadh 
fight comes yddhlyaa fighting better; — in a few instances, the simple 
root is also found used as corresponding positive: tlms. jd hasty, rapid 
with jAviyas and j&viftba. 

b. In a little class of instances (eight), the root Itaa a preposition 
prefixed, which then takes the accent: thus, agamif^a especially coming 
hither; vicaylf^ba best clearing away; — in a couple of cases (Aqrami- 
qfha, Aparftvapiftba, Astheyas), the negative particle is prefixed; — 
in a single word (qAmbhaviftha), an element of another kind. 

c. The words of this formation sometimes take an accusative object 
(seo 271 e). 

d. But even iu the oldest language appears not infrequently the 
same attachment in meaning to a derivative adjective which (as point¬ 
ed out above) is usual in the later speech. 

e. Besides the examples that occur also later, others are met with 
like vAriqtlia choicest (v&ra choice), barbiqfha greatest (bph&nt great), 
dqiqtha quickest (dqanai quickly), and so on. Probably by analogy with 
these, like formations are in a few cases made from the apparently radical 
syllables of words which have no otherwise traceable root in the language: 
thus, kradblyas and kradbiq^ha (K.) from kpdhu, sthAviyaa and 
stbAviftba from sthurA, qAqiyaB (BV.) from qAqvant, A^iyaa (AY.) 
and Apiqtha (TS.) from anu ; and so on. And yet again, in a few excep¬ 
tional cases, the suffixes iyaa and ifj^ha are applied to stems which are 
themselves palpably derivative: thus, aqif^a from ftqu (RY.: only ease), 
iikqi^yaa (AY.) from tikqpA, brAhmlyaa and brAhmiftha (T8. etc.) 
from brAbman, dhArmiq^ha (TA.) from dbArman, drA^bif^a (TA.: 
instead of dArbiq^ba) from dp^^iA, rAghiyM (TS.) from raghu. These 
are beginnings, not followed up later, of the extension of the formation 
to unlimited use. 

f. In nAviyaa or nAvyaa and nAviqt^a* from bAva new, and in 
aAnyaa from aAna old (all RY.), we have also formations unconnected 
with verbal roots. 

469. The atema in are inflected like ordinary adjectives 
in at aud make their feminines in ft; those in Iyaa have a peculiar 
declension, which has been described above (468 ff.). 
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470. Of peculiarities and irregularities uf formation, the follow¬ 
ing may be noticed: 

a. The suffix lyas has in a few instances the briefer form yas, gener¬ 
ally as alternative with the other: thus, tuviyaa and tAvyae, n&viyas 
and navyas, vasiyas and vuayaB, p^niyas and p4nyas; and so from 
rabh and sah; eanyas occurs alone. Prom bhu coini; bhdyas and 
bhdyiB^ha, hesidc winch KV'. has also bhayiyas. 

b. Of roots in a, the final blonds with the initial cf the suffix to e: 
thus, Btheyos, dhes^ha, yest^ha; hut such forms .iro in the Veda gener¬ 
ally to be. resolved, as dhais^ha, ydiatha. The root jyei fcruis ,jyef(ha, 
but jyayas (like bhUyae). 

C. The two roots in i, pri and ijri, form preyaB and preftha and 
greym ami t;reB(ha. 

d. From the root of yju come, without strengthening, I'jiyas and 
yjiatha; but in the older language also, more regularly, r^jiyaB and 
raji^^ha. 


471. Tlui suftixtvi of set ondary derivation are FSJ tara 


and ra:aa, riiov are of almost utiiestricted ajiplioation, 
being to iidjiictivus of every firm, sifPjrle and coin- 

pound, eudiag in vowels or in con.sunuuts - - and this from 
the earliest period . of tlie language until the, latest. The 
accent of the primitive remains (with rare extreptions) un¬ 
changed; and that form of stem is generally taken which 
appears before an initial consonant of a case-ending fweak 
or middle form]. 


a. Examples (of older as well as later occurrence) are: from 
vowol-steniB, priyataru, vahnitama, rathitara and rathitama iitV.), 
uarutara, potytama, eamraktatara ; — from consonatit-stems, 
tama, ^aqvattama, tavastara and tav&stama, tuvif- 

^ama, v&puf^ara, tapaBvitara, ya^aavitama, bhagavattara, hira* 
nyavafimattama ; — from compounds, ratnadbatama, abhibhQtara, 
Bukfttara, purbhfttama, bbuyiathabhaktama, bburidavattara, 
Queivrataiama, strikamatama. 

b. But in the Veda the final u uf a st in is regularly rctaiiied; thus, 
madfntara and madintama, vi'aantama; anj) a few stems even add a 
nasal: thus, surabhmtara, rayiutama, macftiunlama. In a case or 
two, the strong stum of a present participle is taken : thus, vradhanttama, 
Bahanttama ; and, of a perfect participle, the weakest stem; thus, vidus- 
(ara, midfihf^ama. A feminine final I is shortened: thus, devdlami. 
(ItV.), tejasvinitamS (K.). 
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o. In the older laiignage, the words of this formstlon ste not mnch 
more frequent than those of the other; thus, in RY. the stems in tans 
and tains are to those in lyas and if (ha as three to two; in AY., only 
as six to Sto: but later the former win a great preponderance. 

472. These comparatives and superlatives are inflected like 
ordinary adjectives in a, forming their feminine in 1. 

473. a. That (especially in the Veda) some stems which are 
nouns rather than adjectives form derivatives of comparison is natural 
enough, considering the uncertain nature of the division-line between 
substantive and adjective value. Thus, we have vir&taars, vfr&tama, 
vdlinitama, matftama, uftama, maruttama, and so on. 

b. The suffixes tara and tama also make forms of comparison 
from some ..of the pronominal roots, as ka, ya, i (see below, 620); 
and from certain of the prepositions, as ud; and the adverbially used 
accusative <(older, neuter, -taram; later, feminine, -tarftm) of a com¬ 
parative in tara from a preposition is employed to make a corres¬ 
ponding comparative to the preposition itself (below, 1110); while 
.tartan and -tamftm make degrees of comparison from a few ad¬ 
verbs : thus, natarim, natainflm, ka t haifatartan, kutaateurtan, 
addhfttamim, nXoftiatartan, etc. 

c. By a wholly barbarous combination, finding no warrant in the 
earlier and more genuine usages of the language, the'aufQxes of comparison 
in their adverbial feminine form, -tartan and -tamftm, are later allowed 
to be added to personal forms of verbs; thus, sidatetarftm (R.: the only 
ease noted in the epics) is more dapmdent, vyathayatitarftm disturbe 
more, alabhatatarftm obtained in a higher degree, hasifyatitarftm will 
laugh more. No examples of this use of -tamftm are quotable. 

d. The suffixes of secondary comparison are not infrequently added 
to those of primaryforming double comparatives and superlatives: thus, 
garlyaatara, ^e^fhatara and 9 rfi 9 thatama, pftpiyastara, pftpif^ba- 
tara and -tama, bhuyaataram, etc. 

e. The use of tama as ordinal suffix is noted below (467); with 
this value, it is accented on the final, and makes its feminine in 1: 
thus, ^atatamft m. n., ^atatamX f., hundredth. 

474. From a few words, mostly prepositions, degrees of com¬ 
parison are made by the briefer suffixes ra and ma: thus, Adhara 
and adbamA, Apara and apamA, Awa and avamA, upara and 
upamA, Antara, Antama, paramA, inadhyamA, caramA, antima, 
Sdima, pa^cima. And ma is also used to make ordinals (below, 487). 
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CHAPTER VI. 


NUMERALS. 

476. The simple cardinal numerals for the first ten 
numbers (which are the foundation of the whole class)» 
with their derivatives, the tens, and with some of the higher 
members of the decimal series, are as follows: 


1 

10 ^ 

100 

5lfT 

eka 

dA^a 


fatA 

2 Z 

20 M^IH 

1000 


dvA 

viAfatf 

. 

sahAsra 

3 

30 

10,000 


tri 

triA9At 


ayuta 

* '■gr 

40 

100,000 

cR! 

oatur 

catwarlAfAt 


lakfA 

5 

50 

1,000,000 


pAfica 

pa&cfl^At 


prayuta 


60 

10,000,000 


7*9 

fasti 


k6ti 

7 

70 

10* 


saptA 

saptati 


arbudA 

8 61^ 

80 srntfn 

10* 



afiti 


makirbuda 

0 ^ 

00 

10“ 


nAva 

navati 


kharvA 

10 ^ 

100 5lfT 

10" 


dA^a 

fatA 


nikharva 


a. Tbe secent sapti »nd ayfi it that belonging to thote words In ell 
tceentttsted tents; seeording to the grsmmsrlsns, they *re sApta end Af^ 
in the later language. See below, 488. 

b. The series of deoimal numbers may be earried still further; 
bnt there are great diiferences among the different authorities with 

WliitBOj, Onmur. 2. ed. 12 
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regard to their names; and there is more or less of discordance even 
from ajdts on. 

o. Thns, in the TS. and MS. we And ayuta* niyuta, prayuta, 
ftrlmda, nyhrbuda* aamudri* m&dhya, &nta, parftrdh&; K. reverses 
the order of niyuta and prayuta* and inserts badva after nyarbuda 
(reading nyarbudha): these are probably the oldest recorded series. 

d. In modem time, the only numbers in practical use above thousand 
are lak^ (loo or lakh) and kofi (erore); and an Indian sum is wont to 
be pointed thus: 123,46,67,890, to signify 123 crores, 45 lakhs, 67 thou¬ 
sand, eight hundred and ninety. 

e« As to the alleged stem-forms pa&can etc., see below, 484. As 
to the form yaky Instead of faf, see above, 146 b. The stem dva appears 
in composition and derivation also as dtrS and dvi; catur in composition 
is accented:. oAtur. The older form of a^fa is aft&: sec below, 483. 
Forms in -^at and -9ati for the tens are occasionally interchanged: e. g. 
▼l& 9 at (MBh. R.), triA^ati (AB.), paAch^ati (RT.). 

f. The other numbers arc expressed by the various composition 
and syntactical combination of those given above. Thus : 

476. The odd numbers between the even tens are made by 
prefixing the (accented) unit to the ten to which its value is to be 
added: but with various irregularities. Thus: 

a. eka in li becomes ekfi, but is elsewhere unchanged; 

b. dwa becomes everywhere dvd; but in 42—72 and in 92 It is 
interchangeable with dvi, and in 82 dvi alone is used; 

0. for trl is substituted its nom. pi. masc. trAyas; but tri itself is 
also allowed in 43 — 73 and in 9il, and in 83 tri alone is used; 

d. fay becomes fo in 16, and makes the initial d of daya lingual 
(188d); elsewhere its final undergoes the regular conversion (2S6b, 188 b] 
to t or 4 or and in 96 the n of navati is assimilated to it (189 c); 

e. affa becomes af^ft (483) in 18 — 38, and has either form in the 
socceeding combinations. 

f. Thus: 


11 Akidafa 

31 ekatriAgat 

61 dkagafti 

8t ek&giti 

12 dvAdaya 

32 dvatriAgat 


82 dvyagiti 

13 trAyodaga 

33 trAyaatriAgat 

(trAyahfafti 

®^itr{fafti 

83 tryagiti 

14 oAturdaga 

34 cAtustriAgat 

64 oAtuhfafti 

84 cAturagiti 

is pAAoadaga 

36 pAAcatriAgat 

65 pAAcagaf^i 

83 pAAcfigIti 

16 fA^aga 

36 fA^trlAgat 

66 fAtfag^i 

86 gA^aglti 

If MptAdaga 

37 saptAtriAgat 

67 eaptAgs^t^ 

87 aaptagiti 

18 aftAdaga 

3S agtAtriAgat 

(ag^igagti 

88 ag^aglti 

18 uAwadaga 

89 uAvmtriAgat 

69 nAvagagfi 

80 nAvSgIti 
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g. The namben SI —29 ere medeUke those for 31 —39,* the numbers 
41 — 49, 61 — 69, 71 — 79, end 91—99 ere mede like those for 61 —69. 

h. The forms mede with dv8 end trayas ere more nsnel then those 
with dvi end tri, which ere herdly to be quoted from the older litereture 
(V. end Br.). The forms mede with (insteed of af^a) ere elone found 
in the older litereture (488)( end ere usnel in the leter. 

477. The above are the normal expressions for the odd num¬ 
bers. But equivalent substitutes for them are also variously made. 
Thus: 

a. By nse of the adjectives Una defieimt end adhlka redundant, in 
composition with lesser numbers which ere to be subtracted or added, end 
either independently qualifying or (more usually) in composition with larger 
numbers which ere to be increased or dlminiished by the others: thus, 
tryunaqaqlih »ixty deficient by three (i. e. 57): aq^ftdhikanavatib ninety 
increased by eight (i. e. 98),- ekftdhikarh qatam a hundred increased hy 
one (i. e. 10J); panconadt qatam lOO less 6 (i. c. 95). For the nines, 
especially, such substitutes as ekonavidqatib >9 less 1, or 19, ere not 
uncommon; end later the eka / is left off, and unavidqati etc. have 
the seme value. 

b. A. case-form of e smeller number, generally dka one is connect¬ 
ed by n& not with a larger number from which it is to be deducted; thus, 
ekayft n4 trlAq&t (^B. PB. KB.) not thirty by one (29); dvibhy&m 
nd *qit{m (^B.) not eighty by two (78); paiicabhir n& eatvdri qatdni 
(^R.) not four hundred by five (396); dkewmBn n& pafic&qdt (in ordinal) 
49 (TS.); ekasyfii(ebl. fem.: 307 h) n4 pancaq&t ^9 (TS.) ; most often, 
ekftn (i. e. 4kftt, irregular ebl. for ekaamat) na viiiqatfh 19; ek&n na 
qat4m 99. This last form is admitted also in the later langnagc; the 
others are found in the Brehmenaa. 

C. Instances of multiplication by a prefixed number are occasionally 
met with: thus, tri 9 apt& thrice seven; trinav4 thrice nine; tridaq4 
thrice ten. 

d. Of course, the numbers to bo added together may be expressed by 
independent words, with connecting and; thu,s, n&va ca navatiq ca, or 
ii4va navatiq ca ninety and nine; dvftu ca vtdqatiq oa two and 
twenty. But the connective is also (at least, in the older language) not 
seldom omitted: thus, navatir n4va 99; tridq&taih trin 33; aqltir 
aq^ftd 88. 

478. The eaino methods are also variously used for forming 
the odd numbers above 100. Thus: 

a. The added number is prefixed to the other, and takes the accent: 
for example, ekaqatam 101 aqtdqatam 108; tri4q4cchatam 130; aq^ft- 
viilqatiqatam 128; odtuhaahaBram (RV. : unless the accent is wrong) 
1004; aqltiaahasram 1080. 

12 * 
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b. Or, the namber to be added Is compounded with adhika redunJani, 
and the compound is either made to qualify the other number or is further 
compounded with it: thus, pa&eftdhikaih ^atam or paiiofidhika^atam 
/os. Of course, Qua deficient (as also other words equivalent to litm. or 
adklka) may be used in the same way: Uius, paftoonaih ^atam 95, 
paftoavarjitft 55; ^atam abbjadliikaih J60. 

0. Syntactical combinations are made at convenience: for example, 
d49a 9at4ih ea ilOf ^at&m 4keuh ca lOi. 

470. Another UBual method (beginning in the Brabmanas) of 
forming the odd numbers above iOU is to qualify the larger number 
by an adjective derived from the smaller, and idoutical with the 
briefer ordinal (below, 487): thus, dwftdaqddx qatdm, 112 (lit'Iy a 
hundred of a or eharaeterieed hy 12): catuqoatv&riAq&iii qat&m 

144; qa^aqtidi qatdm 166. 

460. To multiply one number by another, among the higher 
or the lower denominations, tlie simplest and least ambiguous method 
is to make of the multiplied number a dual or plural, qualified by 
the other as any ordinary noun would be; and this method is a com¬ 
mon one in all ages of the language. For example: p&fioa paikefi- 
qdtas fve fifties {250); n&va navat&yas nine nineties (610); aqitibhis 
tisi^bhis taith three eighties (240) ; pdiica qat&oi five hundreds ; trini 
three thousands ; faqtfih sahdaripi 60,000; daqa ca sahas- 
ripy aq^ftn ea qatfini 10,800: and, conibined with additiou, trijoi 
qatdni trdjaatriAqatam oa 333; nahaare dwe paficonaih qatam eva 
ea 2095. 

a. In an exceptional case or two, the ordinal form appears to take 

the place of the cardinal as multiplicand in a like combination: thus, qa^ 
triAqdfiq ca eaturah (RV.) 36x4 (lit. four of the thirty-six kind); 
trifir ek&daqdn (RV.) or traya ekldaqftsab. (C9‘^* 1) t/x3. 

b. By a peculiar and wholly illogical construction, such a combination 
as trip! qaq^iqatBxd, which ought to signify 480 (3x100-1-60), is repeat¬ 
edly used in the Brabmanas to mean 360 (3x100-)-60); so also dve 
catustriAqd qatd 234 (not 268); dviqaq^ni tripi qatAni 362; and 
other like eases. And even R. has trayab qataqatArdhSb 

481. But the two faetors, multiplier and multiplied, are also, 
and in later usage more generally, combined into a compound (accent¬ 
ed on the final); and this is then treated as an adjective, quali¬ 
fying the numbered noun; or else its neuter or feminine (in I) singu¬ 
lar is used substantively; thus, daqaqatda WOO; qafqat&ib padi- 
tibhib (MBh.) with 600 foot-soldiers; trdyaatrl&qat tiiqatdh qa^- 
sahaardb (AV.) 6333; dviqatAm or dviqa^ 200; aqt&daqaqatl 1800. 

a. In the usual absence of accentuation, there arises sometimes a 
question ss to how s compound number shall be understood: whether oqta- 
qatam, for example, is aq^qatam I08 or aqfaqatam 8tJ0, and the like. 
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482. Inflection. The inflection of the cardinal nu¬ 
merals is in many respects irregular. Gender is distinguish¬ 
ed only by the first four. 

a. Eka one is declined after the nnuiner of a pronominal adlec- 
tive (like s&rva, below, 524]; its plural is used in the sense of $ome, 
certain ones. Its dual does not occur. 

b. OcoaaionAl fonns of the ordinary deelention are met with: thna, 
dice (loc. sing.), ekftt (477b). 

c. In the late literature, eka is used in the sense of a certain, 
or even sometimes almost of a, as an indefinite article. Thus, eko 
vyfighrah (H.) a certain tiger; ekaamindine oh a certain dag; haste 
da^d&o^ ekam Adlya (H.) taking a stick in his hand. 

d. Dva two is dual only, and is entirely regular: thus, N. A. V. 
dvftu (dva, Veda) m., drd f. n.; I. D. Ab. dpabhyim; 6. L. dvdyos. 

e. Tri three is in masc. and neut. nearly regular, like an ordi¬ 
nary stem in i; but the genitive is as if from tnugk (only in the 
later language: the regular tidqJba occurs once in RV.). For the 
feminine it has the peculiar stem' tis^, which is inflected in general 
like an p>stem; but the nom. and accus. are alike, and show no 
strengthening of the r* ^i^d the y is not prolonged in the gen. (except- 


B Veda). 

Thus: 



m. n. 

f. 

N. 

tr&yaa trbpi 

tisraa 

A. 

trXn tri^i 

tisr&a 

I. 

tribhfs 

tia^bhia 

D. Ab. 

tribby&a 

tisfbhyas 

G. 

trayAi^dm 

tiBpi;idm 

L. 

trifu 

tispfu 


f. The Veda has the abbreviated neot. nom. and aceoa. tri. The 
accentuation tisybhist tispbhy&s, tiayi^tan, and tispifi is said to be 
also allowed in the later language. The stem tisp oeburs in composition 
in tispdhan\r& (B.) a bow with three arrows. 

g. Catur /our has oatvir (the more original form) in the strong 
cases; in the fern, it substitutes the stem o&tasp, apparently i^in 
with tisf, and inflected like it (but with anomalous change of accent, 
like that in the higher numbers: see below, 483). Thus; 



m. n. 

f. 

N. 

catT^aa oatvdri 

c&taaras 

A. 

caturas oatvari 

c&taaraa 

I. 

oaturbhia 

oatas^bhis 

D. Ab. 

caturbhyaa 

catasfbtayas 

G. 

oatiui(iam 

catasppam 

L. 

catdrfu 

catasjyu. 
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ll» Tbe vie of n befoxe Im of the gen. miie. and neat, after a final 
ooDionant of the item li (ai in fsf: below, 488) a atrlking Inegnlarlty. 
The more xegvlar gen. fern, oatnsff^lm alio sometimes ocean. In the 
later language, tbe aecentoatlon of the final syllable Instead of the pennlt 
is said to be allowed In init., dat-abl., and loc. 

488. The numbers from 6 to J9 have no distinction of gender, 
nor any generic character. They are inflected, somewhat irregularly, 
as plurals, save in the nom.-aco., where they have no proper plural 
form, but show tjie bare stem instead. Of 1*1 (as of oatdr), nlm 
is the gen. ending, with mutual assimilation (198b) of stem-final and 
initial of the termination. Affi (as accented in the older language) 
has an alternative fuller form, a9t*» which is almost ezdusively used 
in the older literature (V. and B.), both in inflection and in compo> 
sition (but some compounds with aftn ere found as early as the AY.); 
its nom.-acc. is aft* (usual later: found in BY. once, and in AY.], 
or aft* (BY.), or aftd* (most usual in BY.; also in AY., B., and 
later). 

a. The lecent li in many Mspeoti peeuliir. In all the accented tezti, 
the itfeii of voice Ilea on the pennlt before the endings bhis* bliyas, and 
su, ftom the Items In a, whatever be the accent of the item: thni, pail- 
otohls from p4&oa, nav&bliyaa ITOm n&vw, dafdsu from d&fa, uawa- 
daffibhls from n&vadafa, ekftdafibhyas from dkfidafa, dvldafdsu 
from dwfldiafa (according to the grammarians, either the pennlt or the 
final Is accented In these forms In the later langnage). In the gen. pi., 
the accent is on the ending (as in that of 1-, u-, and p-stems): thus, pail- 
oadafftnflm, saptadafftnflm. The eases of faf, and those made from 
the stem-form affi, have tbe accent throughout upon the hnding. 

b. Examples of the inflection of these words are as follows: 


N.A. 

pdlloa 

9*t 

a^td* 


I. 

pa&o&bhis 

fadbhis 

aft&bhfs 

aft*bbis 

D. Ab. 

paftoAbhyaa 

fadbhyds 

ag^bh3rd8 

s^^bhyas 

0. 

pailofindm 

ySTinfim 

aftfindm 

L. 

paficdsu 

9a^fi 

avtfisA 

a^tdsu. 


0. 8apt4 (in the later langnage s&pta, as &ffa for aff&) and n&va 
and ddfa, with the compounds of ddfa (12—29), axe declined like pdflea, 
and with the same shift of accent (or with alternative shift to the endings, 
as pointed ont above). 

484. The Hindu grammarians give to the stems for 5 and 7—19 a 
final n: thus, pafloan, saptoa, affaa, nawait, da^an, and ekftdafcm 
etc. This, however, has nothing to do with the demonstrably original final 
nasal of 7, 9, and lO (compare Mptem, novem, deetmi ieven, nine, 
ten),’ it is only owing to the fact that, starting from such a stem-form, 
their inflection is made to assume a more regular aspect, the nom.-acc. 
having the form of a neat. slug, in an, and the instr., dat.-abl., and loc. 
that of a neut. or masc. pi. in am: compare nflma, ndmabhis, ndana- 
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bhyas, nlUnaau — the gen. alone being, rather, like that of an Mten: 
(•ompare da^finam with IndrAi^ftia and n^mnam or atm4Tiam. No trace 
whatever of a final n is found anywhere in the langnage, In infloctlon or 
derivation or compoaition, from any of these words (though QB. has twice 
da 9 aiiida 9 {n, for the usual da 9 ada 9 {n). 

486. a. The tens, vi& 9 at£ and tTifi 9 &t etc., with their com¬ 
pounds, are declined regularly, as feminine stems of the same endings, 
and in all numbers. 

b. sah&sra are declined regularly, as' neuter (or, rarely, 
in the later language, as masculine) stems of the same final, in all 
numbers. 

c. The like is true of the higher numbers — which have. In¬ 
deed, no proper numeral character, but are ordinary nouns. 

486. Construction. As regards their construction with the 
nouns enumerated by them — 

a. The words for i to 19 are in the main' used a^jeecively, 
agreeing in case, and, if they distinguish gender, in gender also, with 
the nouns: thus, da 9 &bhir virfiih with ten heroee; yd devd divy 
ekada 9 a sthA (AV.) what eleven gods of you are in heaven; pafioAsu 
j&ne^u among the Jive tribes; cataa^bhir girbhib /our songs. 
Rarely occur such combinations as d& 9 a kaU. 9 ftii&m (RV.) ten pitchers, 
ptunSih fat (R.) six seasons. 

b. The numerals above 19 are construed usually as nouns, either 
tsiking the numbered noun as a dependent genitive, or standing in 
the singular in apposition with it: thus, 9 ataifa d&slb or fataiii 
tlajiiTiftm a hundred slaves or a hundred of slaves; viAfatyd hAribUb 
with twenty hays; fafty^ 9 arAtfU in 60 autumns; fatdna pdfUli 
with a hundred fetters; 9 atAih sah&sram ayutaih nyarbudadi Jar- 
ghana 9 akr 6 dtoyun&m (AV.) the mighty [Indra] slew a hundred, a 
thousand, a myriad, a hundred million, of demons. Occasionally they 
are put in the plural, as if used more adjectively: thus, paftoftfad- 
bhir bafiaih with fifty arrows. 

c. In the older language, the numerals for 5 and upward are 

sometimes used in the nom.-acc. form (or as if indeclinably) with 
other cases also: thus, pAiica among the five races; saptA 

rfUQixn of seven hards; sahAsram ffibhibi with a thousand horde; 
9 atAm purbhfb with a hundred strongholds. Sporadic instances of a 
like kind are also met with later. 

487. Ordinals. Of the classes of derivative words 
coming from the original or cardinal numerals, the ordin¬ 
als are by far the most important; and the mode of their 
formation may best be explained here. 
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Some of the fint ordinals are inregalarly made: thus, 

a. Men 1 forms no ordinal; instead is used pmthami (i. e. pra- 
tama /orsmoit); Idgra (from idl beginning) appears first in the Sutras, 
and idima mneh later; 

b. from dvd 2, and tri 3, come dvitlya and tftiya (secondarily, 
through dTlta and abbreviated trita); 

o. oatfrr 4, and aaptd 7, take the ending tha: thus, 

oatnrthd, fafthi, aaptiiha; but for/ouriA are used also tur^ and 
tfiiyat and aaptitba belongs to the older language only; pafioatha, 
for//ft, is exoessivel^ rare; 

d. the numerals for 5 and 7 usually, and for s, 9,' lO, add ma, 
forming paftoamd, saptamA, aftami, navamA, da 9 axnA; 

a. for lllh to 19th, the forms are akidaQA, dTAda^A, and so 
on (the same with the cardinals, except change of accent); but ek&- 
da 9 aiaa etc. occasionally occur also; 

f, for the tens and interveidng odd numbers from 20 onward, 
the ordinal has a double form — one made by adding the full (super¬ 
lative) ending tamA to the cardinal: thus, vl& 9 atitainA, trlfr^at- 
tamA, a^titamA, etc.; the other, shorter, in a, with abbreviation of 
the cardinal: thus, ▼IA 9 A 20 ft; trlfr^A 30th: oat^^trlAqhddtA; paft- 
eB 9 A soth; fayfA eoth; aaptatA 70th; a^Ith 80th; navatA Both; 
and so likewise ekavlfr^A 2ltt, oatustrifi^A 34^; af^atvArifi^A 
48th; dvApafloA 9 A 62d; ekafaf^A Slat; and eklnnaviA 9 A and Ona- 
vift 9 A and ekonavlA 9 A J9th; — and so on. Of these two forms, 
the latter and briefer is by far the (more common, the other being, not 
quotable from the Veda, and extremely rarely from the Brahmanas. 
From 60th on, the briefer form is allowed by the grammarians only 
to the odd numbers, made up of tens and units; but it is sometimes 
met with, even in the later language, from the simple ten. 

g. Of tl^e higher numbers, 9 atA and aaliAsra form 9 atatamA 
and sahasratamA; but tiieir compounds have also the simpler form: 
thus, eka 9 atA or ekaqatatama Wlat. 

h» Of the ordinals, prafhamA (and Adya), dvitiya, tptiya, and 
turiya (with tfrxya) form their feminine in A; all the rest make it 
in L 

488. The ordinals, as la other languages, hare other than ordinal 
ofttees to All; and In Sanskrit especially tiiey are general adjectives to the 
cardinals, with a considerable variety of meanings, as fractlonals, as signi¬ 
fying eompoted of so mony parti or ao-many-fold, or eoniaMng to many, 
or (ss was seen above, 479) having to many added. 

a. In a fractional sense, the grammarians direct that their accent be 
shifted to the first syllable: thus, dvftiya hedf: t^iya third part; oAtur- 
tha gnarter; and so on. But In accented texts only t(tiya third, and 
oAtuztha (9B.) and tfirlya ^warier, are fonnd so treated, h:’lf ocenrs 
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only ardhi; and oaturthi (MS. etc.), pailcam&» and so on, are accent¬ 
ed as in tbeii ordinal nse. 

489. There are other numeral derivatives; thus — 

a. multiplicative adverbs, as dvls twice, trfs thrice, eatus /our 
times; 

b. adverbs with the suffixes dhft (1104) and 988 (1100): for 
example, ekadha in one tray, 9atadha tn a hundred ways; eka 9 aB 
one by one, 9ata9&s by hundreds; 

o. collectives, as dvitaya or dvaya a pair, d& 9 ataya or da94t 
a decade; 

d. adjectives like dvika composed of two, pa&caka consisting of 
Jive or Jives; 

and so on; but their treatment belongs rather to the dictionary, or 
to the chapter on derivation. 


CHAPTER VII. 

PRONOUNS. 

490. The pronouns differ from the great mass of nouns 
and adjectives chiefly in that they come by derivation from 
another and a very limited set of roots, the so-called pro¬ 
nominal or demonstrative roots. But they have also many 
and marked peculiarities of inflection — some of which^ 
however, find analogies in a few adjectives; and such ad¬ 
jectives will accordingly be described at the end of this 
chapter. 

Personal Pronouns. 

491. The pronouns of the first and second persons are 

s 

the most irregular and peculiar of all, being made up of 
fragments coming from various roots and combinations of 
roots. They have no distinction of gender. 
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a. Their inflection in the later language is as f 

singular: 



Ist pars. 

2d pen. 

N. 


51*1 


ah&m 

tvAm 

A. 


^T*lf ^ 


m^, mft 

tvAm, tva 

I. 

*1137 

5raT 


in6y& 

tvAyfi 

D. 


ri^m^ 


m&liyam, me 

tubhyam, te 

Ab. 

*Trr 

(5fT 


m&t 

tvAt 



•s 

G. 

*1*T» *1 

rR, rl 


mAma, me 

tAva» te 

L. 

*iftr 



m&yi 

tvAyi 

Dual: 



N. A. V. 

^nsim 

ir7T*l 


•s. 

o -s 


avam 

yuvam 

I. D. Ab. 

SncTP-TTHT 

11^771*1 


fivAbhyam 

•V 

3 nivAbhyam 

0. L, 


•w "S, 


av&yos 

sruvayos 

and A.D.G. 


STTJT 


n&u 

v&m 

Plural; 



N. 

sum 

•«v 

inT*i 


vayAm 

yuyAm 

A. 

JEIF*rR. ^ 

irt*lFI. ^ 


"S 

O 


asman, nas 

yu^man, vas 

I. 




aamAbhis 

yu^mabbia 

D. 

STF^P-IPI. 

n5*P7I*li ^ 


aamAbhyam, naa 

yusmAbhyam, vas 
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Ab. 


goCT 

G. 

asm&t 

yufmAt 


- ^ •v ^ 

L. 

asmikam, nan 

yufm^am, vaa 

JETRig 

g^Tig 


aamisu 

ynem^u 


b. The briefer second forms for accus., dat., and gen., in all 
numbers, are accentless; and hence they are not allowed to stand at 
the beginning of a sentence, or elsewhere where any emphasis is laid. 

C. Bnt they may be qualified by accented adjuncts, as adjectives: e. g. 
te j&yatab ^ conqueror, vo v^tilbhyab for you that were 

confined, naa tribhyd^ to u$ three (all RV.). 

d. The ablative mat is sccentless in one or two AV. passages. 

488. Forms of the older language. All the forms given 
above are found also in the older language; which, however, has also 
others that afterward disappear from use. 

a. Thus, we find a few times the instr. sing. tv4 (only RY.: like 
maiilqi for maniqAya); further, the loc. or dat. sing, md (only YS.) 
and tv6, and the dat. ot loc. pi. asme (which is by far the commonest 
of these e^forms) and yu^mi: their final e is uneombinable (or pra~ 
gyhya: 138 b). The YS. makes twice the acc. pi. fem. yiifmds (as if 
yufman were too distinctively a masculine form). The datives in bhyam 
are in a number of cases written, and in yet others to be read as if writ> 
ten, with bhya, with loss of the final nasal; and in a rare instance or two 
we have in like manner asmtLka and yuqmaka in the gon. plural. The 
usual resolutions of semivowel to vowel are made, and are especially fre¬ 
quent in the forms of the second person (tu&m for tv&m etc.). 

b. But the duals, above all, wear a very different aspect earlier. In 
Yeda and Brahmana and Sutra the nominatives are (with occasional 
exceptions) fiwim and yuvdmt and only the accusatives fivun and yiiwun 
(but in RY. the dual forms of Ist pers. chance not to occur, unless in 
v4m[P], once, for fiv&m); the instr. in KV. is either yuv&bbyfim (occurs 
also once in A{'S.) or snivibhy&m; an abl. yuvat appears once in RY., 
and fiv&t twice in TS.; the gen.-loc. is in RY. (only) yuvos instead of 
yuvAyos. Thns we have here a distinction (elsewhere unknown) of five 
different dual cases, by endings in part accordant with those of the other 
two numbers. 

493. Peculiar endings. The ending am, appearing in the nom. 
sing, and pi. (and Vedic du.) of these pronouns, will be found often, 
though only in sing., among the other pronouns. The bhyam (or hyam) 
of dat. sing, and pi. is met with only here; its relationship with the 
bhySm, bbyaa, bhia of the ordinary declension is palpable. The t (or 
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d) of the ehl., though here preceded by a short vowel, Is doubtless the 
same with that of the a-declension of nouns and adjectives. That the nom., 
dat., and abl. endings Should be the same In sing, and pi. (and in part 
ill the earlier da. also), only the stem to which they are added being dif¬ 
ferent, is unparalleled elsewhere in the language. The element sma appear¬ 
ing in the plural forms wiil be found frequent in the inflection of the 
singular in other pronominal words: in fact, the compound stem aaxna 
which underlies the plural cf a-hatn seems to be the same that furnishes 
part of the singular forms of ayam (601)» and its value of we to be a 
specialisation of the meaning these persons. The genitives singular, mkma. 
and tirWa* have no analogies elsewhere; the derivation from them of the 
adjectives mftmaka and tftvaka (below, 516 a) suggests the possibility 
of their being themselves stereotyped stems. The gen. pi., aamtkam and 
yufm^kam, are certainly of this character: namely, neuter sing, case- 
forms of tiie adjective stems asindka and yufm&kat otlier cases of which 
are found in the Veda. 

494. Stem-forms. To the Hindu grammarians, the stems of 
the personal pronouns are mad and asmad, and tvad and yu^mad, 
because these are forms used to a certain extent, and allowed to be 
indefinitely used, in derivation and composition (like tad, kad, etc.: 
see below, under the other pronouns). Words are thus formed from 
them even in the older language — namely, m&tkyta and mdtaakhi 
and aamatsakhi (RY.), tv4dyoni and matt&s (AY.), tv4tpitp and 
tv4dviv&cana (TS.), tv4tpraauta and tvaddevatya and jruvad- 
devatya and yufmaddevatyk (QB.), asmaddevatya (PB.); but much 
more numerous are those that show the proper stem in a, or with 
the a lengthened to &: thus, mavant; asmatra, asmadruli, etc.; 
tviyata, tvavant, tv^datta, tvftnfd, tv^vasu, tvahata, etc.; yuf- 
madatta, yufmi^ita, etc.; yuvavant, yuvaku, yuvddkita, yuva- 
datta, yiivanita, etc. And the later language also has a few words 
made in the same way, as mftdp 9 . 

a. The Vedas have certain more irregular combinations, with complete 
forms: thus, tv4ihkama, tvftmahuti, mampa 9 y&, mamaaatyd, asmd- 
hitl, ahampurv4, ahamuttari, ahaxhyu, ahaihsaiia. 

b. From the stems of the grammarians come also the derivative 
adjectives maddya, tvadiya, asmadiya, yufmadiya, having a pos¬ 
sessive value: see below, 616. 

c. For Bva and svay&m, see below, 618. 


Demonstrative Pronouns. 

495. The simplest demonstrative, H ta, which answers 
also the purpose of a personal pronoun of the third person, 
may be taken as model of a mode of declension usual in 
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80 many pronouns and pronominal adjectives that it is 
fairly to be called the general pronominal declension. 

a. But this root has also the special irregularity that in the 
nom. sing. masc. and fern, it has n&a (for Tt'hose peculiar euphonic 
treatment see 17da, b) and st, instead of Um and tl (compare Gr. 
o, ij, to, and Goth, sa, to, thatn). Thus: 
iiingulsr: 



m. 

]). 

1. 

N. 

m 

•s 




aas 

t&t 

s& 

A. 


rTFT 


t&m t&t 

tarn 

1. 



rrar 



tena 

t&ya 

D. 



rT# 



t&am&i 

t&sy&i 

Ab. 


rfFTlFT 

fTTTTITI 



t&sm&t 

t&ayis 

G. 


rTFU 

rTRIR 



t&aya 

tasyfis 

L. 



rTRJjq 

•s^ 



t&amin 

t&By&m 

Dual: 




N. A. V. 


fT 

H 


t&u 

te 

te 

I. D. Ab. 


flTOTlT 

rmUFT 



tabhy&m 

tSbbyftm 

G. L. 


rraTFl^ 

rfiiln 

•s 



t&yoB 

t&yos 


Plural: 


N. 


cTTH 

rm 


te 

tani 

tie 

A. 

flH 

fTTH 

fTTPT 


t&n 

t&ni 

taa 

1. 





tftfs 


tabhis 
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D. Ab. 




tftbhyas 

tibbyas 

G. 


rTranr 


tefftm 

t^Bftm 

L. 

>9 

rng 


te^u 

tiflu 


b. The Vedas show no other irregularities of inflection than those 
which belong to all stems in a and 6; namely, tdnfl. sometimes; nsnally 
t4 for tftUy du.; often ta for t^i, pi. neut.; usually tebhis for t&isi 
instr. pi.; and tl^ ordinary resolutions. The RV. has one more case-form 
from the root sa* namely adamin (occurring nearly half as often as tda- 
min); and ChU. has once aasmfit. 

406. The peculiarities of the general pronominal declension, it 
will be noticed, are these: 

a. In the singular, the nse of t (properly d) as ending of nom.-acc. 
neut.; the combination of another element Bma with the root in masc. and 
neut. dat., abl., and loc., and of ay in fern, dat., abl.-gen., and loc.; and 
the masc. and neut. loc. ending in, which is restricted to this declension 
(except in the anomalous yS,dj^Qmin, RV., once). The substitution in B. 
of fti for &8 as fern, ending (307 h) was illustrated at 366 d. 

b. The dual Is precisely that of noun-stems in a and ft. 

c. In the plural, the irregularities are limited to te for in nom. 
masc., and the insertion of a instead of n before ftm of the gen., the stem- 
final being treated before it in the same manner as before BU of the loc. 

467. The stem of this pronoun is by the grammarians given 
as tad; and from that form come, in fact, the derivative adjective 
tadiya, with tattva, tadvat, tanmaya; and numerous compounds, 
such as tacchlla, tajjfia, tatkara, tadanantara, tanmfttra, etc. 
These compounds are not rare even in the Veda, so t&danna, tadvid, 
tadvaQ&, etc. But derivatives from the true root ta are also many : 
especially adverbs, as tatas, t&tra, t&thft, tada; the adjectives ta- 
vant and t&ti; and the compound tftd ^9 etc. 

498. Though the demonstrative root ta is prevailingly of the 
third person, it is also freely used, both in the earlier language and 
in the later, as qualifying the pronouns of the first and second per¬ 
son, giving emphasis to them: thus, bo *h&m, this I, or I here; b& 
or si tv&m thou there; te vayam, u>e here; tasya mama of me here, 
tasmliis tvayi in thee there, and so on. 

409. Two other demonstrative stems appear to contain ta as 
an element; and both, like the simple ta, substitute sa in the nom 
sing. masc. and fern. 
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a. The one, tya, is tolerably common (althongh only a third 
of its possible forms occur) in RV., but rare in AY., and almost 
unknown later, its nom. sing., in the three genders, is tyim, Byt, 
tyAt, and it makes the accusatives tyAm, tyifm* tyit* and goes on 
through the remaining cases in the same manner as ta. It has in 
RV. the instr. fern, tyd (for ty&yft). Instead of 8y& as nom. sing, 
fern, is also found tyft. 

b. The other is the usual demonstrative of nearer position, 
here, and is in frequent nse through all periods of the language. 
It prefixes e to the simple root, forming the nominatives effis, efd, 
etdt — and so on through the whole inflection. 

c. The stem tya has neither compounds nor derivatives. But 
from eta are formed both, in the same manner as from the simple 
ta, only much less numerous: thus, etadda (^B.), etadartha, etc., 
from the so-called stem etat; and etftd^q and etavant from eta. 
And efa, like sa (408), is used to qualify pronouns of the 1st and 
2d persons: e. g. e^A ’ham, ete vayam. 

600. There is a defective pronominal stem, ena, which is accent- 
less, and hence used only in situations where no emphasis falls upon 
it. It does not occur elsewhere than in the accusative of all num¬ 
bers, the instr. sing., and the gen.-loc. dual: thus, 

m. n. f. 

Sing. A. enam enat enAm 

I. enena enayA 

Du. A. enAu one one 

O. L. enayoB enayos 

PI. A. enAn enini enAa 

a. The BY. has enos instead of enayos, and In one or two instan¬ 
ces accents a form: thus, en^, ena8(V). AB. uses enat also as nom. 
nent. 

b. As ena is always used substantively, It has more nearly than ta 
the value of a third personal pronoun, unemphatic. Apparent examples 
of its adjectival use here and there met with are doubtless the result of 
confusion with eta (499 b). 

c. This stem forms neither derivatives nor compounds. 

501. The declension of two other demonstratives is so 
irregularly made up that they have to be given in full. The 
one, etc., is used as a more indefinite demon¬ 

strative, this or that; the other, asSii etc., signifies 
especially the remoter relation, y<m or y<md&r. 

a. They are as follows; 
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BinguUr: 

in< n« f« 


N. 



5ift 



ftyfcm idim 

lyfan 

aaiici sd&a 

saftA 

A. 


Wi. 




Itn^m id4lll 

imim 

smum ad&a 

amAm 



TOIT 

Bfn 

agnr 


aliens 

snAyfi 

am^ni 

ami&yft 

D. 




o 


aemii 

asyii 

axnufzn&i 

amufyii 

Ab. 


SBRUra 

WTO 

■o -s 

WTO 

o •s. 


wait 

asyaa 

amufmftt 

amufyfta 

0. 

TOT 

srnjTF^ 

«WKll 

•o 

WTO 

O ^ 


asyi 

aayia 

amufya 

amufyfta 

L. 


mm 


WTO 

O 


immin 

Dual: 

aay&m 

amufmin 

amAfyUn 

N. A. 

?5t ^ 

ixn&di ixn^ 

•s 

ime 

m 

amfl 


I. J>. Ab. 

ftbhy&n 


WTIR 

amdbhyftm 

O.L. 

SRnTTT^ 

an^oB 

Pluial: 


qgjira 

ami^oa 

N. 



W 5PTO 

ev 

WT 

es*s 


ime iwiAni 

imaa 

ami amdni 

amAa 

A. 



5TO 

ffs*S 

«1L 


litiiw itnAnl 

imta 

amAn smiilii 

amAa 



wm 

JBpftfjTO 



ebhis 

ftbhia 

amibhia 

amAbhia 

D. Ab. 






ebhyis 

ftbhy&a 

amibhyaa 

amAbhyaa 

0. 


5iraT*i^ 

mtm 

•V 

wn*i^ 



fta^ 

amifftm 

amAfim 

L. 


stra 


5TO 

ev.o 


e^u 

ftau 

amifu 

amAfu 
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b* The Mme formt are uaed In the older language, without Tarlation, 
except that (aa usnal) imi occurs for im66 and inUtnlt and amd for 
amdxii: amuyA when used adyerblally is accented on the final, amuyd; 
mAu (with accent, of course, on the first, AbAu, or without accent, anAu: 
314) is used also as Tocatlre; ami, too, occurs as TocatiTe. 

002. a. The former of these two pronouns, ay&m etc., plainly shows 
Itself to be pieced together from a number of defectiTO stems. The majority 
of forms come from the root a, with which, as in the ordinary pronominal 
declension, sma (f. sy) is combined In the singular. All these forms from 
a have the peculiarity that in their substantive use they are cither accent¬ 
ed, as in the paradigm, or acceiitless (like ena and the second forms from 
iiJiAm and tvtoi). The remaining forms are always accented. From an& 
come, with entire regularity, anena, andyA, an&yoB. The strong cases 
in dual and plural, and in part in .singular, come not less regularly from a 
stem imA. And ayAm, iyAm, idAm are evidently to be referred to a 
simple root i (idAm being apparently a double form: id, like tad etc., 
with ending am). 

b. The Veda has from the root a also the instrumentals ena and ayA 
(used in general adverbially), and the gen. loc. du. ayoB; from ima, 
imABya occurs once in RV., imasmai in AA., and imAiB and Imefu 
later. The KV. has in a small number of instances the irregular accen¬ 
tuation AemAi, Anya, abhiB. 

o. In analogy with the other pronouns, idAm is by the gram- 
inarians regarded as representative stem of this pronominal declen¬ 
sion; and it is actually found so treated in a very small number of 
compounds (idammAya and idAihrupa are of Brahmana age}. As 
regards the actual stems, ana furnishes nothing further; from ima 
comes only the adverb imAthA (RV., once); but a and i furnish n 
number of derivatives, mostly adverbial: thus, for example, Atas, 
Atra, Atha, ad-dha(?); itAa, id (Vedic particle}, idA, ihA, (tara, im 
(Vedic particle}, idf^, perhaps evA and evAm, and others. 

603. The other pronoun, asau etc., has amu for its leading stem, 
which in the singular takes in combination, like the a'-stems, the element 
Bma (f. By), and which shifts to ami in part of the mate, and iieut. 
plural. In part, too, like an adjective u-stem, it lengthens its final in the 
feminine. The gen. sing, amu^ya is the only example in the languagt- 
of the ending sya added to any other than an a-stero. The nom. pi. ami 
is unique in form; its i is (like that of a dual) pragphya, oi exempt 
from combination with a following vowel (138b). AsAu and adAs are 
also without analogies ss regards their endings. 

a. The grammarians, as usual, treat adAa as representative stem 
(if the declension, and it is found in this cJiaracter in an extremely 
small number of words, aa adomula; adomAya is of Brahmana age. 
The ^B. has also asAunAman. But most of the derivatives, as of 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 13 
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the cases, cume from amu: thus, amutaa, ami&tra, am^thK, amudA, 
ami^hi* amuvit, amnka» 

b> In the older language occuia the root tva (aocenUesa), meaning 
one, fnany a one; it is ofteneat found repeated, ai one and another. It fol¬ 
low! the ordinary pronominal declension. From it is made the (also accent- 
less) adverb tvadAnim (MS.). 

0. Fragments of another demonstrative root or two are met with: thus, 
taaaa he occurs in a formula In AY. and in Brahmanas etc.; awds as 
gen.-loc. dual is found In KV.; the particle a points to a root U. 


Interrogative Pronoun. 

604. The characteristic part of the interrogative pro¬ 
nominal root is k; it has the three forms ka, Id, 

•v 

^ ku; but the whole declensional inflection is from ^ ka, 

<0 

excepting the nom.-acc. sing, neut., which is from ki, 
and has the anomalous form kim (not elsewhere known 
in the language from a neuter i-stem). The nom. and 
accus. sing., then, are as follows; 


m. 

It. 

Sit 

f. 

kaa 

kim 

kA 



TO 

kAm 

kim 

kam 


and the rest of the declension is precisely like that of FT 
ta (above, 486). 

a. The Veda has its usual variations, ka and kdbhis for k4ni and 
kAis. It also has, along with kim, the pronomiually regular neuter k4d; 
and kAm (or kam) is a frequent particle. The masc. form kis, corres¬ 
ponding to kim, occurs as a stereotyped case in the combinations ndkia 
and mikls. 

506. The grammarians treat kim as representative stem of 
the interrogative pronoun; and it is in fact so used in a not large 
number of words, of which a few — kimmaya, kiibkarA, kiihkAmya, 
kiihdevata, klih^ilA, and the peculiar kiihiru — go back even to 
the Veda and Brahmana. In closer analogy with the other pronouns, 
the form kad, a oonple of times in the Veda (katpayA, kAdartha), 
and not infrequently later, is found as first member of compounds, 
Then, from the red roots ko, ki, ku are made many derivatives; 
and from ki and ku, especially the latter, many compounds: thus, 
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k4ti, katha, kathAm, kadA, katari, katamA, kArhi; Idyant, kid^; 
kutas, kutra* kuha, kvA, kuoarA, kukarman, kumantrin, etc. 

500. Various forms of this pronoun, as kad, kim» and ku I'and, 
rarely, ko), at the beginning of compounds, have passed from an 
interrogative meaning, through an exclamatory, to the value of pre¬ 
fixes signifying an unusual quality — either something admirable, or, 
oftener, something contemptible. This use begins in the Veda, but 
becomes much more common in later time. 

007. The interrogative pronoun, as in other languages, turns 
readily in its independent use also to an exclamatory meaning. 
Moreover, it is by various added particles converted t-> an indefinite 
meaning; thus, by ca, canA, cid, Api, vS. either alone or with the 
relative ya (below, 611; prefixed: thus, kAq canA anj one, uA k6 
*pi not any one; yani kani cit whatsoever; yatamat katamAo oa 
whatever one. Occasionally, the interrogative by itself acquires a simi¬ 
lar value. 


Relative Pronoun. 

508. The root of the relative pronoun is yo-i which 
from the earliest period of the language has lost all trace 
of the demonstrative meaning originally (doubtless) belonging 
to it, and is used as relative only. 

509. It is inflected with entire regularity according to 
the usual pronominal declension: thus, 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 


m. 

n. 

f. 

in. 11 . t. 

ID. 

n. 

f. 

IFT 

m 

m 


U 

ETTH 

UTIT 

•s. 

yAs 

ykt 

ya 1 

S>s. ^ “N 

in u 7T 

ye 

yini 

yaa 



HPT 

•s 

yAu ye ye 

ITR 

- ■ — 

mn 

um 

yim 

yAt 

yam 


yia 

yani 

yaa 



mn 




mPm 

•s. 

yena 


yAyA 


yois 


yabhis 




y&bhy&m 

•n. 

DPTTH 

•s 

yAamai 


yAsy&i 


yebhyoB 

yabhyas 

etc.. 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


etc. 


a. The Veda shows its usual variations of these forms: ys for yftu 
and for yani, and yebhia for yftfs; yds for yAyoa also occurs once; 
yAnft, with prolonged tinal, i.s in RV. twice as common as yAna. Reso- 

13* 
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Itttloiis occur in and ydfaun and yiaaam. The eoqjnnotion 

yit la an ablatire form according to the ordinary decleniion. 

610. The use of y&t as representative stem begins very early, 
we have y&tkiina in the Veda, and yatkirln, yaddevatyk ip the 
Brahmana; later it grows more general. From the proper root come 
also a considerable series of derivatives: y&tns, ydti, y&tra, ydthi, 
y4d&» y&di, y&rhi, yd^ant* yatard, yatamd; and the compound 
yftdf^. 

611. The combination of ya aith ka to make an indefinite 
pronoun has been noticed above (607). Its own repetition — as 
y&d-yat — gives it sometimes a like meaning, won through the dis¬ 
tributive. 

612. One or two marked peculiarities in the Sanskrit use of 
the relative may be here briefly noticed: 

a. A very decided preference for putting the relative clause before 
that to which it relates: thus, ydh sunvat&h B4khfi t&smfi indrftya 
g&yata (RV.) who is the friend of the soma-presser, to that Jndra sing ye; 
y&m yajnam paribhiir dsi a& id devdfu gacchati (RV.) what offering 
thou proteclest, that in truth goeth to the gods; ye trifaptah pariy&nti 
b&la tdfftlh dadh&tu me (AV.) what thrice seven go about, their strength 
may he assign to me; asau yo adharad gyh&s tdtra santv arfiyyah 
(AV.) what house is yonder in the depth, there let the witches be; sahd y&n 
me dati tdna (TB.) along with that which is mine; haohsinSiii vacanaib 
yat tu tan mftih dahati (MBh.) but what the wards of the swans were, 
that bums me; sarvasya locanaih Qastram yasya na ’sty andha eva 
sah (H.) who does not possess learning, the eye of everything, blind indeed 
is he. The other arrangement, though frequent enough, is notably less 
usual. 

b. A frequent conversion of the subject or object of a verb by an 
added relative into a substantive clause: thus, me *mdm prd "pat p&u* 
rufeyo vadho ydJ^ (AV.) may there not reach him a human deadly weapon 
(lit’ly, what is such a weapon); p&ri no pihi y&d dh&nam (AV.) pro¬ 
tect of us what wealth [there is]; apfimdrgo 'pa mftrf]|u kfetriydm 
^apatha^ oa ydh (AV.) may the cleansing plant cleanse away the disease 
and the curse; puffkare^na hptaib rajyaih yac cS ’nyad vasu kiihcana 
(MBh.) by Pushkara was taken away the kingdom and whatever other property 
[there was]. 


Other Pronouns: Emphatic, Indefinite. 

513. a. The isolated and uninflected pronominal word 
VSnn^avayam (from the root ava) signifies self, own self. 
By its form it appears to be a nom. sing., and it is often- 
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est used as nominative, but along with words of all persons 
and numbers; and not seldom it represents other cases also. 

b. Svayam is also used as a stem iu composition; thus, sva- 
yaifajd, avayambhli. But sva itself (usually adjective: below, SlOe) 
has the same value in composition; and even its inflected forms are 
[in the older language very rarely) used as reflexive pronoun. 

c. In RV. alone are found a few examples of two indefinite 
pronouns, aama (accentless) any, every, and 8im& wery, all. 


Nouns used pronominally. 

614. a. The noun Itm&a tool is widely employed, in the sin¬ 
gular (extremely rarely in other numbers), as reflexive pronoun of all 
three persons. 

b. The nouii tand body is employed in the same manner (but in all 
numbeis) in the Veda. 

c. The adjective bhavant, f. bhavati. is used (as already 
pointed out: 456) in respectful address as substitute for the pronoun 
of the second person. Its construction with the verb is in accord¬ 
ance with its true character, as a word of tlio third person. 

Pronominal Derivatives. 

615. From pronominal roots and stems, as well as from 
the larger class of roots and from noun-stems, are formed 
by the ordinary suffixes of adjective derivation certain words 
and classes of words, wliich have thus the character of pro¬ 
nominal adjectives. 

Some of the more important of these may be briefly noticed 

here. 

516. Possessives. a. From the representative stems mad etc. 
are formed the adjectives madlya, asmadlya, tvadlya, yu^ma^a* 
tadlya, and etadiya, which are used in a possessive sense; relating 
t'i me, mine, and so on. 

b. Other possessives arc mftmaka (also m4maka, liV.) and 
t&vak&, from the genitives m&ma and t4va. And KV. has once 
makina. 

c. An anslogouB deriYStive figm the genitive amui^ya is ftmufyft* 
yan& (AV. etc.) descendant of such and such a one. 

d. It wu pointed out above (493) that the '^genitives** aamdkam 
and yu^makam are really stereotyped caaes of possessiTe adjectives. 
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e. Corresponding to Bvay4m (613) is the poBsessive inesn> 
in^owh, as relating to all parsons and numbers. The HV. has once 
the corresponding simple possessive of the second person, tvA thy. 

f. For the use of sva as refleiive pronoun, see above, 613 b. 

g. All these words form their feminines in ft. 

h. Other deriTatives of a like value have no claim to be mentioned 
here. But (excepting sva) the possessives are so rarely used as to make 
but a small Sgure In the language, which prefers generally to indicate the 
possessive relation by the genitive case of the pronoun Itself. 

517. By the suffix want are formed from the pronominal roots, 
with prolongation of their final vowels, the adjectives nat^rant. tvt* 
want, yufmayaut, sruvUvsuit, tavant, etivant, ytvant, meaning of 
tny sort, like me, etc. Of these, however, only the last three are in 
use in the later language, in the sense of tantus and guantus. They 
are inflected like other adjective stems in vant» making their femi¬ 
nines in vatl (462 ff.}. 

a. Words of similar meaning from the roots i and ki are fyant 
and kfyant, inflected in the same manner: see above, 461. 

618. The pronominal roots show a like prolongation of vowel 
in combination with the root dp 9 see, look, and its derivatives -dp^a 
and (quite rarely] dpk^a: thus, mfidpq, -dpqa; tv&dpq, -dpqa; yuf* 
xnftdpq, -dpqa; tftd^q, ‘dfqa, -dpkfa; etftdfq, -dfga, -^k^a; yfid^, 
•dfqa; Idfq* -dfqa, -dfk^a; kidfq, -dpqa, -dpk^a. They mean o/my 
sort, like or resembling me, and the like, and tftdpq and the following 
are not uncommon, with the sense of talis and gualis. The forms in 
dp 9 are unvaried for gender; those in dp 9 a (and dpk^aP} have fe¬ 
minines in I. 

619. From ta, ka, ya come t&ti so many, k&ti how manyt y&ti 
as many. They have a quasi-numeral character, and are inflected 
(like the numerals pAfloa etc.: above, 483} only in the plural, and 
with the bare stem as nom. and accus.: thus, N.A. t&ti; 1. etc. 
tAtibhis, titibhyas, tdtln&m, tAti^u. 

620. From ya (in V. and B.} and ka come the comparatives 
and superlatives yatarA and yatamA, and katarA and katamA; and 
from the comparative itara. For their inflection, see below, 623. 

621. Derivatives with the suffix ka» sometimes conveying a 
diminutive or a contemptuous meaning, are made from certain of the 
pronominal roots and stems (and may, according to the grammarians, 
be made from them all): thus, from ta, takAm* takAt, tal^; from 
sat aaka; from ya* yakAs, yaka, yakA; from asftu, asakftu; from 
axnu, amuka. 

a. For the numerous and frequently used adverbs formed from pronom¬ 
inal roots, see Adverbs (below, 1097 fl.). 
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Adjectives declined pronominally. 

622. A numbei of adjectives — some of them coming 
from pronominal roots, others more or less analogous with 
pronouns in use — are inflected, in part or wholly, accord¬ 
ing to the pronominal declension (like ^ ta, 466), with 
feminine stems in ft. Thus: 

628. The comparatives and superlatives from pronominal roots 
— namely, katarft and katamft, yatarft and yatamft, and itara; 
also anyft other^ and its comparative anyatarft — are declined like 
ta throughout. 

a* But even from these words forms made according to the adjective 
declension are sporadically met with (e. g. itarByftm K.). 

b. Anya takes occasionally the form anyat in composition: thus, 
anyatkftma, anyatsthftna. 

684. Other words are so inflected except in the noin.-ace.-voc. 
sing, neut, where they have the ordinary adjective form am, instead 
of the pronominal at fad). Such are s&rva vi 9 va all, every, 
eka one. 

a. These, also, are not without exception, at least in the earlier 
language (e. g. vi^vSya, vicv&t, vi 9 ve KV.; eke loc. sing., AY.). 

686. Yet other words follow the same model usually, or in 
some of their significations, or optionally; but in other senses, or 
without known rule, lapse into the adjective inflection. 

a. Snch are the comparatives and superlatives from prepositional stems: 
Adbara and adhamft, ftntara and antama, Apara and apamA, Avara 
and avamA, uttara and uttamA, upara and upamA. Of those, pronom¬ 
inal forma are decidedly more numerous from the comparatives than from 
the superlatives. 

b. Further, the superlatives (without corresponding comparativesj 
paramA, caramA, madhyamA; and slsoanyatama (whose positive and 
comparative belong to the class first mentioned: 683). 

c. Further, the words pAra diatant, other; plirva prior, east; dAk- 
fii^a right, south; pa9cima behind, western; ubhAya (f. ubhAyl or 
ubhayi) of both kinds or parties; nAma the one, half; and the possessivu 
svA. 

626. Occasional forma of the pronominal declension are met with from 
numeral adjectives: e. g. prathamAsyAs, tptiyaayAm; and from other 
words having an indefinite numeral character: thus, Alpa few; ardkA 
half; kAvala all; dvitaya of the two kinds; bAhya outside — and others. 
RV. has once BamiuAsmAt. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

COxNJUGATION. 

627. The subject of conjugation or verbal inflection 
involves, as in the other languages of the family, the dis¬ 
tinctions of voice, tense, mode, number, and person. 

a. Further, besides the simpler or ordinary conjugation 
of a verbal root, there are certain more or less fully de¬ 
veloped secondary or derivative conjugations. 

628. Voice. There are (as in Greek) two voices, active 
and middle, distinguished by a difference in the personal 
endings. This distinction is a pervading one: there is no 
active personal form which does not have its corresponding 
middle, and vice versa; and it is extended also in part to 
the participles (but not to the infinitive). 

680. An active form is called by the Hindu grammarians 
paraamfti padam a word for another, and a middle form is called 
atmane padam a word for me'e self: the terms might be best para¬ 
phrased by tramitive and reflexive. And the distinction thus ex¬ 
pressed is doubtless the original foundation of the difference of active 
and middle forms; in the recorded condition of the language, how¬ 
ever, the antithesis of transitive and reflexive meaning is in no small 
measure blurred, or even altogether effaced. 

a. In the epics there Is much elTacement of the distinction between 
active and middle, the choice of voice being very often determined by 
metrical considerations alone. 

580. Some verbs are conjugated in both voices, others 
in one only; sometimes a part of the tenses aie inflected 
only in one voice, others only in the other or in both; of 
a verb usually inflected in One voice sporadic forms of the 
other occur; and sometimes the voice differs according as 
the verb is compounded 8rith certain prepositions. 
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581. The middle forms outside the present-system (for 
which there is a special passive inflection: see below, 768 ff.}, 
and sometimes also within that system, are liable to be 
used likewise in a passive sense. 

582. Tense. The tenses are as follows: 1. a present, 
with 2. an imperfect, closely related with it in form, having 
a prefixed augment; 3. a perfect, made with reduplication 
(to which in the Veda is added, 4. a so-called pluperfect, 
made from it with prefixed augment); 5. an aorist, of three 
different formations: a. simple; b. reduplicated; c. sigmadc 
or sibilant; 6. a future, with 7. a conditional, an augment- 
tense, standing to it in the relation of an imperfect to a 
present; and 8. a second, a periphrastic, future (not found 
in the Veda). 

a. The tenses here distinguished (in accordance with prevailing 
usage) as imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, and aorist receive those 
names from their correspondence in mode of formation with tenses 
so called in other languages of the family, especially in Greek, and 
not at all from differences of time designated by them. In no period 
of the Sanskrit language is there any expression of imperfect or 
pluperfect time — nor of perfect time, except in the older language, 
where the '^aorist** has this value; later, imperfect, perfect, and aorist 
are so many undiscriminated past tenses or preterits: see below, 
under the different tenses. 

583. Mode. In respect to mode, the difference be¬ 
tween the classical Sanskrit and the older language of the 
Veda — and, in a less degree, of the Brahmanas — is 
especially great. 

a. In the Veda, the present tense has, besides its indicative 
inflection, a subjunctive, of considerable variety of formation, an 
optative, and an imperative (in 2d and 3d persons). The same three 
modes are found, though of much less frequent occurrence, as be¬ 
longing to the perfect; and they are madi also from the aorists, 
being of especial frequency from the simple aorist. The future has 
no modes (an occasional case or two are purely exceptional). 

b. In the classical Sanskrit, the present adds to its in¬ 
dicative an optative and an imperative — of which last, 
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moreover, the first persons are a remnant of the old sub¬ 
junctive. And the aorist has also an optative, of somewhat 
peculiar inflection, usually called the precative (or bene- 
dictivej. 

634. The present, perfect, and future tenses have each 
of them, alike in the earlier and later language, a pair of 
participles, active and middle, sharing in the various pe¬ 
culiarities of the tense-formations; and in the Veda are 
found such participles belonging also to the aorist. 

686. Tense-systems. The tenses, then, with their 
accompanying modes and participles, fall into certain well- 
marked groups or systems: 

I. The present-system, composed of the pres¬ 
ent tense with its modes, its participle, and its pret¬ 
erit which we have called the imperfect. 

II. The perfect-system, composed of the per¬ 
fect tense (with, in the Veda, its modes and its preterit, 
the so-called pluperfect) and its participle. 

III. The aorist-system, or systems, simple, re¬ 
duplicated, and sibilant, composed of the aorist tense 
along with, in the later language, its "precative” opta¬ 
tive (but, in the Veda, with its various modes and its 
participle). 

rV. The future-systems: 1. the old or sibilant 
future, with its accompanying preterit, the conditional, 
and its participle; and 2. the new periphrastic future. 

586. Number and Person. The verb has, of course, 
the same three numbers with the noun: namely, singular, 
dual, and plural; and in each number it has the three per¬ 
sons, first, second, and third. All of these are made in 
every tense and mode — except that the first persons of 
the imperative numbers are supplied from the subjunctive. 
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687. Verbal adjectives and nouns; Participles, 
'rhe participles belonging to the tense-systems have been 
already spoken of above (534). There is besides, coming 
directly from the root of the verb, a participle, prevailingly 
of past and passive (or sometimes neuter) meaning. Future 
passive participles, or gerundives, of several different for¬ 
mations, are also made. 

638. Infinitives. In the older language, a very con¬ 
siderable variety of derivative abstract nouns — only in a 
few sporadic instances having anything to do with the tense- 
systems — are used in an infinitive or quasi-infinitive 
sense; most often in the dative case, but sometimes also in 
the accusative, in the genitive and ablative, and (very rarely ) 
in the locative. In the classical Sanskrit, there remains n 
single infinitive, of accusative case-form, having nothing 
to do with the tense-systems. 

639. Gerunds. A so-called gerund (or absolutive) — 
being, like the infinitive, a stereotyped case-form of a de¬ 
rivative noun — is a part of the general verb-system in 
both the earlier and later language, being especially fre¬ 
quent in the later language, where it has only two forms, 
one for simple verbs, and the other for compound. Its value 
is that of an indeclinable active participle, of indeterminate 
but prevailingly past tense-character. 

a. Another gerund, an adverbially used accusative in form, is 
found, but only rarely, both earlier and later. 

640. Secondary conjugations. The secondary or 
derivative conjugations are as follows: 1. the passive; 2. the 
intensive; 3. the desiderative; 4. the causative. In these, 
a conjugation-stem, instead of the simple root, underlies 
the whole system of inflection. Yet there is clearly to be 
seen in them the character of a present-system, expanded 
into a more or less complete conjugation; and the passive is 
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80 purely a present-system that it will be described in the 
chapter devoted to that part of the inflection of the verb. 

a. Under the same general head belongs the subject of 
denominative conjugation, or the conversion of noun and 
adjective-stems into conjugation-stems. Further, that of 
compound conjugation, whether by the prefixion of prepo¬ 
sitions to roots or by the addition of auxiliary verbs to noun 
and adjective-stems. And Anally, that of periphrastic con¬ 
jugation, or the looser combination of auxiliaries with verbal 
nouns and <adjectives. 

641. The characteristic of a proper (finite or personal) 
verb-form is its personal ending. 13y this alone is deter¬ 
mined its character as regards number and person — and 
in part also as regards mode and tense. But the distinc¬ 
tions of mode and tense are mainly made by the formation 
of tense and mode-stems, to which, rather than to the pure 
root, the personal endings are appended. 

a. la this chapter will be given a general account of the per¬ 
sonal endings, and also of the formation of mode-stems from tense- 
stems, and of those elements in the formation of tense-stems — the 
augment and the reduplication — which are found in more than one 
tense-system. Then, in the following chapters, each tense-system 
will be taken up by itself, and the methods of formation of its stems, 
both tense-stems and mode-stems, and their combination with the 
endings, will be described and illustrated in detail. And the com¬ 
plete conjugation of a few model verbs will be exhibited in syste¬ 
matic arrangement in Appendix C. 

Personal Endings. 

042. The endings of verbal inflection are, as was pointed out 
above,-different throughout in the active and middle voices. They 
are also, as in Greek, usually of two somewhat varying forms for 
the same person in the same voice: one fuller, called primary; the 
ther briefer, called secondary. There are also less pervading differ¬ 
ences, depending upon other conditions. 

A. In the epics, exchanges of primary and secondary active endings 
eespecially the substitntion of ma, va, ta, for znas, van, ttaa) are not 
infrequent. 
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b. A condensed statement of all the Tarleties of ending for each per¬ 
son and nnmher here follows. 

643. Singular; First person, a. The primary ending in 
the active is mi. The subjunctive, however (later imperative), has 
nl instead; and in the oldest Veda this ni is sometimes wanting, 
and the person ends in ft (as if the ni of ftni were dropped). The 
secondary ending is properl}' m; but to this m an a has come to 
be so persistently prefixed, appearing regularly where the tense-stem 
does not itself end in a (vam for warm or varam in KV., once, and 
abhOm MS., avadbim TS. etc., aanem TB., are rare anomalies), that 
it is convenient to reckon am as ending, rather than m. But the per¬ 
fect tense has neither mi nor m; its ending is simply a (sometimes 
ft: 248c) ; or, from ft-roots, ftu. 

b. The primary middle ending, according to the analogy of the 
Other persons, would be regularly me. But no tense or mode, at 
any period of the language, shows any relic whatever of a m in this 
person; the primary ending, present as well as perfect, from a-stems 
and others alike, is e; and to it corresponds i as secondary ending, 
which blends with the final of an a-stem to e. The optative has. 
however, a instead of i; and in the subjunctive (later imperative; 
appears fti for e. 

644. Second person, a. In the active, the primary ending 
is si, which is shortened to s as secondary, as to the loss of this 
B after a final radical consonant, see below, 655. But the perfect 
and the imperative desert here entirely the analogy of the other 
forms. The perfect ending is invariably tha (or tbft: 248 e). The 
imperative is far less regular. The fullest form of its ending is dhi; 
which, however, is more often reduced to hi; and in the great ma¬ 
jority of verbs (including all a-stems, at every period of the lan¬ 
guage) no ending is present, but the bare stem stands as personal 
form. In a very small class of verbs (722—3), ftna is the ending. 
There is also an alternative ending t&t; and this is even used spor¬ 
adically in other persons of the imperative (see below', 670—>1). 

b. In the middle voice, the primary ending, both present and 
perfect, is se. The secondary stands in no apparent relation to this, 
being th&s; and in the imperative is found only sva (or svft: 248 c), 
which in the Veda is not seldom to be read as sua. In the older 
language, se is sometimes strengthened to sfti in the subjunctive. 

646. Third person, a. The active primary ending is ti; the* 
secondary, t; as to the loss of the latter after a final radical con¬ 
sonant, see below, 666. But in the imperative appears instead the 
peculiar ending tu; and in the perfect no characteristic consonant is 
present, and the third person has the same ending as the first. 

b. The primary middle ending is te, with ta as corresponding 
secondary. In the older language, te is often strengthened to tfti in 
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the BubjuQCtive. In the perfect, the middle third person has, like 
the active, the same ending with the drst, namely e simply; and in 
the older language, the third person present also often loses the dis¬ 
tinctive part of its termination, and comes to coincide in form with 
the first (and MS. has aduha for adugdho;. To this e perhaps cot- 
responds, as secondary, the i of the aorist 3d pers. passive {B42 ff.). 
The imperative has t&m (or, in the Veda, rarely &m) for its ending. 

646. Dual: First person. Both in active and in middle, 
the dual first person is in all its varieties precisely like the corres¬ 
ponding plural, only with substitution of v for the m of the latter: 
thus, vas (no vasi has been found to occur], va, vahe, vahi, vkhfti. 
The person is, of course, of comparatively rare use, and from the 
Veda no form in vas, even, is quotable- 

fid?. Second and Third persons, a. In the active, the 
primary ending of the second person is thas, and that of the third 
is taa; and this relation of th to t appears also in the perfect, and 
runs through the whole scries of middle endings. 'J'he perfect endings 
are primary, but have u instead of a as vowel; and an a has become 
so persistently prefixed that their forms have to be reckoiiod as athus 
and atuB. The secondary endings exliibit no definable relation to 
the primary in tliose two persont; they arc tam and tarn; and they 
are userl in the imperative as well. 

b. In the middle, a long a — which, however, with the final 
a of a-stems becomes e — has become prefixed to all dual endings 
of the second and third persons, so as to form an inseparable part 
of them [(Hdhitham AV., and jihitham arc isolated anomalies). 
The primary eudiugs, present and perfect, .are athe and ftte; the 
secondary (and imperative] are atham and atdm [or, with stem-final 
a, ethe etc.). 

C. 'I'he Itig-Veda has a very few forms in aithe and aite, apparently 
from ethe ami ete with snhjunrtivi: strcngtlmning (they arc all detailed 
below: S.C 016, 701, 737, 762, 836, 1008, 1043). 

548. Plural: First person, a. The earliest form of the 
active ending is masi, whicli in the oldest language is more frequent 
than the briefer mas in UV., as five to one; in AV., however, only 
as three to four,. In the cla8.sical Sanskrit, mas is the exclusive 
primary ending; but tlio secondary abbreviated ma belongs also to 
the perfect and the subjunctive (imperative). In the V.^da, ma often 
becomes ma (248 c;, especially in tlic perfect. 

b. The primary luiddie ending is mahe. This is lightened in 
tlie secondary form to mahi; and, on the other h.and, it is regu¬ 
larly j'u the Vcdii, not invariably) strengtliened to mahai in the sub¬ 
junctive (imperative). 

648. Second person, a. The active primary ending is tha. 
The secondary, also imperative, ending is ta (in the Veda, ta only 
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once in imp?.). But in the perfect ray chuacteriitio conionnnt is 
wintingi end the ending is simply n. Xn the Vedn, the syllsble an, 
of problemntie origin, is not infrequently added to both forms of the 
ending, making thana (rarely thaal) and tana. The forms in whieh 
this ooonrs will be detailed below, under the different formations; the 
addition is very rarely made excepting to persons of the first general 
conjugation. 

b. The middle primary ending is dhwe, which belongs to the 
perfect as well as the present. In the snbjnnctive of the older lan¬ 
guage it is sometimes strengthened to dhvil. The secondary (and 
imperative) ending is dbvam {in RV., once dhva); and dhTftt is 
once met with in the imperative (670). In the Veda, the ▼ of all 
these endings is sometimes to be resolved into u, and the ending 
becomes dissyllabic. As to the change of dh of these endings to 
dh. see above, 826 o. 

560. Third person, a. The full primary ending is anti in 
the active, with ante as corresponding middle. The middle second¬ 
ary ending is anta, to which should correspond an active ant; but 
of the t only altogether questionable traces are left, in the euphonic 
treatment of a final n (807); the ending is sm. In the imperative, 
antu and antlm take the place of anti and ante. The initial a of 
all these endings is like that of am in the 1st sing., disappearing 
after the final a of a tense-stem. 

b. Moreover, anti, antu, ante, antim, anta are all liable to 
be weakened by the loss of their nasal, becoming ati etc. In the 
active, this weakening takes place only after reduplicated non-a-stems 
'and after a few roots which are treated as if reduplicated: 639 ff.); 
In the middle, it occurs after all tense-stems save those ending in a. 

c. Further, for the secondary active ending an there is a sub¬ 
stitute UB (or ur: 169b; the evidence of the Zend favors the 
latter form), which is used in the same reduplicating verbs that 
change anti to ati etc., and which accordingly appears as a weaker 
correlative of an. The same us is also used universally in the per¬ 
fect, in the optative (not in the subjunctive), in those forms of the 
aorist whose stem does not end in a, and in the imperfect of root- 
stems ending in ft, and a few others (621). 

d. The perfect middle has in all periods of the language the 
peculiar ending re, and the optative has the allied ran, in this per¬ 
son. In the Veda, a variety of other endings containing a r as dis¬ 
tinctive consonant are met with: namely, re (and ire) and rate in 
the present; rata in the optative (both of present and of aorist:; 
rire in the perfect; rants, ran, and ram in aorists (and in an im¬ 
perfect or two); rftm and ratftm in the imperative; ra in the imper¬ 
fect of duh (BIS.). The three rate, ratam, and rata are found even 
in the later language in one or two verbs (629). 
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661. Below are given, for convenience, in tabular form, the 
schemes of endings as accepted in the classical or later language: 
namely, a. the regular primary endings, used in the present indic¬ 
ative and the future (and the subjunctive in part); and b. the reg¬ 
ular secondary endings, used in the imperfect, the conditional, the 
aorist, the optative (and the subjunctive In part); and further, of 
special schemes, c. the perfect endings (chiefly primary, especially in 
the middle); and d. the imperative endings (chiefly secondary). To 
the 80 -callcd imperative endings of the flrst person is prefixed the 6 
which is practically a part of them, though really containing the 
mode-sign of the subjunctive from which they are derived. 

662. Further, a part of the endings are marked with an accent, 
and a part are left unaccented. The latter are those which never, 
under any circumstances, receive the accent; the former are accented 
in considerabic ciasses of verbs, though by no means in ali. It will 
be noticed that, in general, the unaccented endings are those of the 
singular active; but the 2d sing, iinkerative has an accented ending; 
and, on the other hand, the whole series of let persons imperative, 
active and middle, have unaccented endings (this being a characteristic 
of the subjunctive formation which they represent). 

663. The schemes of normal endings, then, are as follows . 


a. Primary Endings. 




active. 


middle. 


s. 

d. 

P- 

s. d. 

P- 

1 

mi 

v4s 

mas 

e vihe 

mihe 

2 

si 

this 

tha 

ae athe 

dhve 

:i 

ti 

taa 

anti, 4ti 

te ate 

inte, ite 




b. Secondary Endings. 


1 

am 

v& 

ma 

i, a vihi 

mihi 

2 

a 

tarn 

ti 

thaa athfim 

dhvim 

:» 

t 

tarn 

in, us 

ti atam 

inta, ita, rin 




c. Perfect 

Endings. 


1 

a 

va 

mi 

e vihe 

mihe 

2 

tha 

athus 

i 

ae athe 

dhve 

2 

a 

atus 

us 

e ate 

r© 




d. liiiperativ 

« Endings. 


1 

&ni 

ava 

&ma 

ai avahai 

&mah4i 

2 

dhi, hf, — 

t&m 

ti 

avi atham 

dhvim 

:f 

tu 

tarn 

intu, itu 

tarn atftm 

intam, itim 


664. Iti general, the rule is followeil that an accented ending, if dis¬ 
syllabic, is accented on its first syllabic — and the constant union-bowels 
arc regarded, in this respect, as integral parts of the endings. But the 
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3d pi. ending ate of the pree. Indie, middle has in RV. the aeeent mtk in 
a number of rerbs (see 613, 086, 688, 718); and an occasional instance 
is met with in other endings: thus, mahe (see 718, 736). 

666. The secondary endings of the second and third persons singular, 
as consisting of an added consonant without vowel, should regularly (150) 
be lost whenever the root or stem to which they are to be added itself ends 
in a consonant. And this rule is in general followed; yet not without ex¬ 
ceptions. Thus; 

su A root ending in a dental mute sometimes drops this final mote 
instead of the added 8 in the second person; and, on the other hand, a root 
or stem ending in b sometimes drops this 8 instead of the added t in the 
third person — in either ease, establishing the ordinary relation of 8 and t 
in these persons, instead of 8 and 8, or t and t. The examples noted are: 
2d sing, awee (to 3d sing, awet), p'vid, AB.; 3d sing, akat, ylcp, ^B. 
aghat, i/ghas, JB. A^S.; acakftt, )/cakft8, RT.; a 9 &t, p'Qfia, AB. MBh. 
R.; asrat, p'Braa, VS.; ahinat, phldB, (B. TB. GB. Compare also the 
8-aorist forms ayftB and Brft8 (140 a), in which the same' influence is to 
be seen; and further, aJRit etc. (880a), and precative yit for yis 
(837). A similar loss of any other final consonant is excessively rate; 
AV. has once abhanaa, for -nak, ybhafij. There are also a few cases 
where a 1st sing, is irregularly modeled after a 3d sing.: thus, atpDun 
(to at^at), ytpd, KU., aochinam (to acebinat), ychid, MBh.: compare 
urthdt the 1st sing, in m instead of am, 543 a. 

b. Again, a union-vowel is sometimes introduced befoib the ending, 
either a or 1 or i: see below, 021b, 631, 810, 880, 1004a, 1008a. 

c. In a few isolated cases in the older language, this 1 is changed 
to di: see below, 804 b, 830, 1008a. 

660. The changes of form which roots and stems undergo in 
their combinations with these endings will be pointed out In detail 
below, under the various formations. Here may be simply mentioned 
in advance, as by far the most important among them, a distinction 
of stronger and weaker form of stem in large classes of verbs, stand¬ 
ing in relation with the accent — the stem being of stronger form 
when the accent falls upon it, or before an accentless ending, and of 
weaker form when the accent is on the ending. 

a. Of the endings marked as accented In the scheme, the ta of 2d 
pi. is not iiiBreqiiently in the Veda treated as unaccented, the tone resting 
on the stem, which Is strengthened. Much less often, the tarn of 2d do. 
is treated in the same way; other endings, only sporadically. Details are 
given under the various formations below. 


Subjunctive Mode. 

667. Of the subjunctive mode (as was pointed out above) only 
fragments are left in the later or classical language: namely, in ti^e 
Whitney , Orammu. 2. cd. 14 
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so-called first persons imperative, and in the use (670) of the imper¬ 
fect and aorist persons without augment after ma prohibitive. In 
the oldest period, however, it w'as a very frequent formation, being 
three or four times as common as the optative in the Rigl^da, and 
nearly the same in the Atharvan; but already in the Brahma^as it 
becomes comparatively rare. Its varieties of form are considerable/ 
and sometimes perplexing. 

668 . In its normal and regular formation, a special mode-stem 
is made for the subjunctive by adding to the tense-stem an a — 
which combines with a final a of the tense-stem to 6. The accent 
rests upon the tense-stem, which accordingly has the strong form. 
Thus, from ^e strong present-stem doh (/dull) is made the sub¬ 
junctive-stem ddha; from juh6 (/hu), juta&va; from yonij (/yuJlt 
yun^ia; from sund (/su), stkn&va; from bh&va (/bhfi}, bhivi; from 
todi (/tud), tudd; from uoyi (pass., /vao), uoya; and so on. 

659. The stem thus formed is inflected in general as an a-stem 
would be inflected in the indicative, with constant accent, and 1 for 
a before the endings of the first person (733 i) — but with the 
following peculiarities as to ending etc.: 

660. a. In the actlrc, the let sing, has ni as ending: thus, ddhiiii, 
]nuUijSiii, bh&vixil. But in the Rig-Veda sometimes ft simply: thus, 
fiyft, br&vft. 

b. In 1st du., Ist pi., and 3d pi., the endings are the secondary: 
thus, ddhftva, ddhftma, dohan; bh&vftva, bhavftma, bh&vftn. 

0. In 2d and 3d du. and 2d pi., the endings are primary: thus, 

ddhathaa, ddhataa, dohatha; bh&vftthaB, bh&vfttas, bhivfttha. 

d. In 2d and 8d sing., the endings are either primary or secondary; 
thus, ddhaal or ddbaa, ddhati or dohat; bb&vfiai or bhftvSa, bhirftti 
or bh&vftt. 

e. Occasionally, forms with double mode>8ign ft (by assimilation to 
the more numerous subjanctives from tense-stems in a) are met with from 
non-a-stems: thus, iafttha from aa; ftyfta, ftyftt, ftyftn from o (/i). 

601. In the middle, forms with secondary iiiatead of primary end¬ 
ings are very rare, being found only in the 3d pi. (where they are more 
frequent than the primary), and in a case or two of the 3d sing, (and 
AB. has once aayfttiifta). 

a. The striking peculiarity of subjunctive middle inflection is the fre¬ 
quent strengthening of e to fti iii the endings. This is less general In the 
very earliest language than later. In let sing., fti alone is found ss end¬ 
ing, even in RV.; and in ist du. also (of rare occurrence), only ftvahfti 
is met with. In 1st pi., ain«.hfti prevails in RV. and AY. (ftmahe Is 
fonnd a few times), and is alone known later. In 2d sing., sfti for se 
does not occur in RY., but Is the only form In AY. and the Brahmanu. 
In 3d sing., tfti for te occurs once in RV., and is the predominant form 
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in AY., and the only one later. In 2d pi., dhTfti for dlive is found in 
one word in RV., and a few times in the Brahma^as. In 3d pl^ ntU 
for nte is the Brahmana form (of far from frequent occurrence); it occuri 
neither in RV. nor AY. No such dual endings as thU and tU, for the 
and te» arc anywhere found; but RY. has in a few words (nine: above, 
647 o) ftithe and &ite, which appear to be a like subjunctive strengthening 
of ethe and ete (although found in one indicative form, kf^vAite). Be¬ 
fore the &i-endingB, the vowel is regularly long ft; but antfti Instead of 
ftnt&i is two or three times met with, and once or twice (TS. AB.) atfti 
for fttfti. 

562. The subj'unctive endings, then, in combination with the 
subjunctive mode-sign, are as follows: 



active.. 



middle. 


B. 

d. 

P- 

s. 

d. 

P- 

ftoi 

ftva 

ftma 

fti 

jftvahfti 

{ftmaJhfti 

\ftvahe 

\ftmahe 

asi 

athas 

attaa 

faae 

\a8&i 


tadhve 

ftithe 

as 



\ftdhvfti 

ati 

at 

atas 

an 

fate 

ifttai 

ftite 

[suite, anta 
iftntfti 


a. And in further combination with final a of a tense-stem, the 
initial a of all these endings becomes ft: thus, for example, in 2d pers., 
ftei or iB, ftthaa, fttha, ftse* ftdhve. 

663. Besides this proper subjunctive, with mode-sign, in its triple 
form — with primary, with strengthened primary, and with secondary end¬ 
ings — the name of subjunctive, in the forms 'imperfect subjunctive** snd 
^'improper subjunctive**, has been also given to the indicative forms of imper¬ 
fect and aoiist when used, with the augment omitted, in a modal sense 
(below, 637): such use being quite common in RY., but rapidly dying out, 
so that in the Brahmana language and later it is hardly met with except 
after mft prohibitive. 

a. As to the general uses of the subjunctive, see below, 674 ff. 


Optative Mode. 

564. a. As has been already pointed out, the optative is of com¬ 
paratively rare occurrence in the language of the Vedas; but it gains 
rapidly in frequency, and already in the Brahmaiias greatly out¬ 
numbers the subjunctive, and still later comes almost entirely to 
take its place. 

b. Its mode of formation is the same in all periods of the 
language. 

666 . a. The optative mode-sign is in the active voice a dif¬ 
ferent one, according as it is added to a tense-stem ending in Ot or 

14* 
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to one ending In lome other final. In the latter case, it is yt, accented, 
this yl is appended to the weaker form of the tenae-stem, and takes 
the regular series of secondary endings, with, in 3d plur., us in> 
stead of an, and loss of the 6 before it. After an a-stem, it is I» 
unaccented; this I blends with the final a to e (which then is accented 
or not according to the accent of the a); and the e is maintained 
unchanged before a Towel-ending (am, ns), by means of an inter¬ 
posed euphonic y. 

b. In the middle voice, the mode-sign is I throughout, and takes 
the secondary endings, with a in let sing., and ran in 3d pi. After 
an a-stem, the rules as to its combination to e, the accent of the 
latter, and its tttention before a vowel-ending with interposition of 
a y, are the same as in the active. After any other final, the weaker 
form of stem is taken, and the accent is on the ending (except in 
one class of verbs, where it falls upon the tense-stem: see 646); and 
the X (as when combined to e] takes an inserted y before the vowel- 
endings (a, athim, itim). 

o. It is, of Gouise, imposilltle to tell from the form whether i or i 
Is comhlned with the final of an a-stem to e; but no good reason appears 
to exist for assuming 1, rather than the I which shows itself in the other 
class of steins in the middle Toiee. 

666. The combined mode-sign and endings of the optative, 
then, are as follows, in their double form, for a-stems and for others: 


a. for Bon-a-stems. 




active. 



middle. 



s. 

d. 

P- 

s. 

d. 

P- 

1 

ydm 

ydva 

yfima 

Xy4 

Xvlhl 

Xmfihl 

2 

yds 

ydtam 

yita 

Xthds 

lydthlm 

Xdhvlia 

3 

ydt 

yitim 

yuB 

Xtl 

Xydtlm 

Irdn 



h. eomhined with the final ef a-stems. 


1 

eyam 

eva 

ema 

eya 

evahi 

emahl 

2 

ea 

etarn 

eta 

ethla 

eylthfim 

edhvam 

3 

et 

etlm 

eyuB 

eta 

eyltlm 

eran 


0 . The yl is in the Veda not seldom resolved into U. 



d. The contracted saaeiii, for aaneyam. 

is found in TB. 

and Apast. 


Certain Yedlo 9d pL middle forms in rata will he mentioned below, under 
the rarlons formations. 

667. Precative. Precative forms are such as have a sibi¬ 
lant Inserted between the optadve-sign and the ending. They are 
made almost only from the aorist stems, and, though allowed by the 
gramnuurians to be formed from every root — the active precative 
from the simple aorist, the middle from the sibilant aorist — are 
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practically of rare occurrence at every period of the language, and 
especially later. 

a. The Inierted a ruai In the eetlTe through the irhole series of per* 
eons; la the middle, It is allowed only In the 2d and 3d persons sing, snd 
dn. and the 2d pi., and Is quotable only for the 2d and 3d sing. In 
the 2d sing, act., the precative form, by reason of the necessary loss of the 
added a, is not distinguishable from the simple optatlTe; In the 3d sing, 
act, the same is the case in the later language, which (compare 666a) saves 
the personal ending t Instead of the precatlve-slgn a; but the BV. usually, 
and the other Vedlc texts to some extent, have the proper ending yfta (for 
yiat). As to in the 2d pi. mid., see 226o. 


b. The accent is as in the simple optative. 

608. The precative endings, then, accepted in the later language 
{including, in brackets, those which are identical with the simple 


optative), are as foliows: 

active. 

s. d. p. 

1 ydaam yasvs ySsma 

2 [yas] yaatam ydsta 

3 [yat] yaatftm ydaua 

a. Respecting the precative, see 


middle. 

8, d. . p. 

[ly&] [Iv&bi] [Xm&hi] 

ifthda lydath&m idbvam 

lyiat&m [Xr&a] 
further 921 ff. 


b. As to the general uses of the optative, see below, 673 ff. 


Imperative Mode. 

669. The imperative has no mode-sign; it is made by 
adding its own endings directly to the tense-stem, just as 
the other endings are added to form the indicative tenses. 

a. Hence, in 2d and 3d da. and 2d pi., its forms arc Indistinguishable 
from those of the augment-preterit from the same stem with its angment 
omitted. 

b. The rules as to the uae of the different endings — especially in 
2d sing., where the variety is conaiderahle — will be given below, in connec¬ 
tion with the various tense-systems. The ending tat, however, has so much 
that is peculiar in Its use that it calls for a little explanation here. 

670. Tho Imperative in tat. An imperative form, usually 
having the value of a ‘id pers. sing., but sometimes also of other per¬ 
sons and numbers, is made by adding tit to a present tense-stem — 
iu its weak form, if it have a distinction of strong and weak form. 

a. Examples ate: brOtat, hatat, wlttAt; pipptat, Jahltat, 
dhattit; kpnutat, kurutat; gphpitat, janittt; ivatat, rikfatat, 
waaatat; vi 9 atat, apjatat; aayatat, na^yatat, chyatat; kriyatat; 
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gamajatltt oyftTayat&t, Tfirayatftt; Ipaatat; Jigyttt. No examples 
have been foand from a nasal-class verb (600), nor any other than those 
here given from a passive, intensive, or desiderative. The few accented cases 
indicate that the formation follows the general rule for one made with an 
accented ending (662). 

b. The imperative in t&t is not a very rare formation in the older 
language, being made (in Y., B., and S.) from about fifty roots, and 
in toward a hundred and fifty occurrences. Later, it is very unusual: thus, 
only a single exadiple has been noted in MBb., and one inB.; and corres¬ 
pondingly few in yet more modern texts. 

671. As regards its meaning, this form appears to have pre¬ 
vailingly in the^'Brahmanas, and traceably but much less distinctly 
in the Vedic texts, a specific tense-value added to its mode-value — 
as signifying, namely, an injunction to be carried out at a later time 
than the present: it is (like the Latin forms in to and tote) a pos¬ 
terior or future imperative. 

a* Examples are: ihfti *v& m& ti^^hantaxa abhyehl *ti brfrhi 
tdih tfr na agatftm pratipr&brutit (^B.) say to her ”eome to me as J 
stand just here,” and [afterward] announce her to us as having come; ykd 
frrdbv&a tiffhft dr&vine TiA dhattftt (BY.) when thou shalt stand up¬ 
right, [then] bestow riches here (and similarly in many cases); utkUlam 
udwahd bhawo ’dubya pr&ti dbftwatftt (AY.) be a carrier up the ascent; 
after having carried up, run back again; v&naap&tir &dbi tvft stbSsyati 
tAsya Ylttfit (TS.) the tree will ascend thee, [then] t<dte note of it. 

b. Examples of its use as other than 2(1 sing, are as follows: Ist 
sing., ftvyu94ih jftgptad ah&m (AY.; only case) Ut me watch till day¬ 
break; as 3d sing., punar m4”vi9at&d rayih (TS.) Ut weaWi come 
again to me, ayfiih ty&sya raj& murdbanaih v£ pfttayatftt (('6.) the 
king here shall make his head fly off; as 2d du., nisatyftv abruTan dev4h 
punar 4 vahatftd ftl (BY.) the gods said to the two Afvins **bring them 
back again”; as 2d pi., apah ., . deve^u nab suk^to brut&t (TS.) 
ye waters, announce us to the gods as well-doers. In the later language, 
the prevailing value appears to be that of a 3d sing.: thn.«, bhavftn prasfi- 
dnrh kurut&t (MBb.) may your worship do the favor, enam bhavin 
abhirakpatftt (DKC.) let your excellency protect him. 

0. According to the native grammarians, the imperative in t&t is to 
be used with a benedictive implication. No instance of such use appears 
to be quotable. 

d. In a certain passage repeated several times in different Brahniapas 
and Sutras, and containing a number of forms in tit used as 2d pi., 
Ttrayadhvftt is read instead of w&rayatftt in some of the texts (K. AD. 
AQS. other occnnence of the ending dhYftt has been anywhere 

acted. 
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Uses of the Modes. 

572. Of the three inodes, the imperative is the one 
most distinct and limited in office, and most unchanged in 
use throughout the whole history of the language. It signi¬ 
fies a command or injunction — an attempt at the exercise 
of the speaker’s will upon some one or something outside 
of himself. 

a. This, however (in Sanskrit as in other languages), is by no 
means always of tho same force; the command shades off into a 
demand, an exhortation, an entreaty, an expression of earnest desire. 
The imperative also sometimes signifies an assumption or concession; 
and occasionally, by pregnant construction, it becomes the expression 
of something conditional or contingent; but it does not acquire any 
regular use in dependent-clause-making. 

b. The imperative Is now ami then nsed in an interrogative sentence: 
thus, bravihi ko ‘dyai *va maya viyujyat&m (it.) speak I who shall 
now he separated by me? katham ete gunavantah kriyantfim (H.) 
how are they to be made virtuous? kasmai pin^ah pradiyatftm (Vet.) 
to whom shall the offering he given? 

673. The optative appears to have as its primary office 
the expression of wish or desire; in the oldest language, 
its prevailing use in inde])endent clauses is that to which 
the name "optative” properly belongs. 

a. But the expression of desire, on the one hand, passes nat¬ 
urally over into that of request or entreaty, so that the optative 
becomes a softened imperative; and, on the other hand, it comes to 
signify what is generally desirable or proper, what should or ought 
to be, and so becomes the mode of prescription; or, yet again, it is 
weakened into signifying what may or can be, what is likely or 
usual, and so becomes at last a softened statement of what is. 

b. Fnrthcr, the optative in dependent clauses, with relative 
pronouns and conjunctions, becomes a regular means of expression 
of the conditional and contingent, in a wide and increasing variety 
of uses. 

O. The so-called precativc forms (667) are ordinarily used in the 
proper optative sense. But in the later language they are occasionally met 
with in the other uses of the optative : thus, na hi prapaqyftmi mam& 
•panudyftd yac chokam (Bh G.) for 1 do not perceive what should, dispel 
fny grief; yad bhuy&sur vibhutayah (BhP.) that there should be changes. 
Also rarely with mii: see 679 b. 
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674. The subjunctive, as has been pointed out, be¬ 
comes nearly extinct at an early period in the history of the 
language; there are left of it in classical usage only two 
relics: the use of its first persons in an imperative sense, 
or to signify a necessity or obligation resting on the speak¬ 
er, or a peremptory intention on his part; and the use of 
unaugmented forms (579), with the negative particle xn m&, 
in a prohibitive or negative imperative sense. 

a. And the general value of the subjunctive from the begin¬ 
ning was wHat these relics would seem to indicate; its fundamental 
meaning is perhaps that of requisition, less peremptory than the im¬ 
perative, more so than the optative. But this meaning is liable to 
the same modifications and transitions with that of the optative; and 
subjunctive and optative run closely parallel with one another in the 
oldest language in their use in independent clauses, and are hardly 
distinguishable in dependent And instead of their being (as in 
Greek) both maintained in use, and endowed with nicer and more 
distinctive values, the subjunctive gradually disappears, and the 
optative assumes alone the offices formerly shared by both. 

676. The difference, then, between imperative and sub¬ 
junctive and optative, in their fundamental and most char¬ 
acteristic uses, is one of degree: command, requisition, wish; 
and no sharp line of division exists between them; they 
are more or less exchangeable with one another, and com- 
binable in coordinate clauses. 

a. Thus, in AV., we have in impv.: qat&ih jiva qaridab do 
than live a hundred avtumm; ubh&u tftu jivatfiih jardda^ti let them 
both live to attain old age; — in subj., ady& jivftni let me live this 
dag; qatfidi jivftti qar&dab he shall live a hundred autumns; — in 
opt., jivema qar&d&ih qatAni mag tee live hundreds of autumns; a&rvam 
ajur jivyisam (prec.) / would fain live out mg whole term of life. 
Here the modes would be interchangeable with a hardly perceptible 
change of meaning. 

b. Examples, again, of different modes in coordinate construc¬ 
tion are: iy4m ague nAri p&tiih videqta • • • suvinft putrin mihiqi 
bhavftti gatva p&tiih aubh&gft vi rBJatu (AV.) mag this woman^ 
O Agni! J^d a spovue; giving birth to sons she shall become a chief- 
tuiness: having attained a spouse let her rule in happiness; goplyi 
nab Bvastiye prabudhe nab punar dadab (TS.; watch over us for 
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our welfare; grant unto ue to wake again; syin na^ sOn^ ... at te 
aumatfr bbStr aami (RV.j may there be to ue a ton; lest that favor of 
thine be ourt. It is not very seldom the case that Tersions of the 
same passage in different texts show different modes as various 
readings. 

o. There is, in fact, nothing in the earliest employment of these 
modes to prove that they might not all be specialised uses of forms 
originally equivalent — having, for instance, a general future meaning. 

570. As examples of the less characteristic use of subjunctive 
and optative in the older language, in independent clauses, may be 
quoted the following: a ghft ti gacohfin i&ttarft yugdni (RV.) ihoee 
later ages wiU doubtless come; y&d . .. n& marl {ti m&nyase (RV.) 
if thou thinkest shall not die”; xi& td jxaqanti ni dabhftti t&akarab 
(RV.) they do not become lost; no thief can harm them; k&sm&i devdya 
havifft vidhema (RV.) to whai god shall we offer oblation f agninft rayim 
aqnavat ... div6<dive (RV.) by Agni one may gain wealth every day ; 
ut&{ brahm&^e dadyftt t&th& ayona qivd* ay At (AV.) one 

should give her, however, to a Brahman; in that cate the wiU be propitious 
and favorable ; dhar-abar dadyftt (QB.) one should give every day. 

677. The uses of the optative in the later language are of the 
utmost variety, covering the whole field occupied jointly by the two 
modes in earlier time. A few examples from a single text (MBh.) 
will be enough to illustrate them: uochiftaih nfti ’va bhuiljlyftiii na 
kuryftm pftdadhftvanam I will not eat of the remnant of the tacrifiee, 
I will not perform the foot-lavation ; jfi&tin vrajet let her go to her re¬ 
latives; nfti Vaih aft karhiclt kuryftt she should not act thus at any 
time; icathaib vidyfiifa nalaih njpain how can I know king NtUa? 
utsarge samqayab syftt tu vindetft 'pi aukharfi kvacit but in case 
of her abandonmeni there may be a chance; she may also find happiness 
somewhere; katham vfiso vikarteyaih na ca budhyeta me priyft 
how can 1 cut off the garment and my beloved not wake? 

678. The later use of the first persons subjunctive as so-called 
imperative involves no change of construction from former time, but 
only restriction to a single kind of use: thus, dlvyftva let us two 
play; kiih karavftpi te what shall I do for theef 

679. The imperative negative, or prohibitive, is from the earliest 
period of the language regularly and usually expressed by the particle 
ma with an augmentlcss past form, prevailingly aorist. 

a. Thus, prd pata me radiathftb (AV.) fly away, do not stay 
here, dvif&fiq ca m&hyaxh radhyatu md eft lidih dvifatd radham 
(AV.) both let my foe he subject to me, and let me not be suXgect to my foe; 
urv aqyftm dbhayaih jyotir indra md no dirghd abhf naqan 
tamisrdb (RV.) I would win broad fearless light, 0 Indra; lei not the 
long darknesses come upon tu; md na dyub PF& mofih (RV.) do not 
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«f«al avooy aurUfe; MUDOA^ABUii mft quoa)^ (MBh.) be comforted; do 
net friove; xoft bhiifl^ or bhftpi (MBh. B.) db not be afraid; ml bhftt 
kllii^yA poryayA^ (B.) ht not a change of time take place. Examples with 
the imperfect are: mi bibber zi& maziyyaai (BY.) do not fear; (hou unit 
not die; mi amil *tint aikhin kuruthi^ (AY.) do not makefriende 
of them; mft putram aaatapyatliA^ (MBh.) do not sorrow foe thy son. 
The relation of the imperfect to the aorist construction, in point of 
frequency, is In BY. about aa one to five, in AY. still less, or about 
one to six; and though instances of the imperfect are quotable from 
all the older texts, they are exceptional and infrequent; while in the 
epics and later they become extremely rare. 

b. A a^gle optatiTe, bbi:Uema, ia used prohibitively with mi In 
BY.; the older language presents no other example, and the construction 
is very rare also later. In an example or two, also, the precative (bbflyftt, 
B. Pafic.) follows mft. 

0. The BY. has once apparently mi with an Imperative; but the 
passage Is probably corrupt. No other such case is met with In the older 
languagfr (unless sppn* TA. 1. 14; doubtless a bad reading for sfpas); but 
in the epics and later the construction begins to appear, and becomes an 
ordinary form of prohibition: thus, mft prayacohe **fvare dhanam(H.) 
do not bestow wealth on a lord; sakhi mai Vaih vada (Vet.) friend^ do 
not speak thus. 

d. The yB. (zl. 6.1 *) appears to offer a si n gle example of a true subjunctive 
with mft, ni padyftsfti; there is perhaps something wrong about the reading. 

e. In (he epics and later, an aorist form not deprived of augment is 
occasionally met with after mft: thus, mft tv&ih kftlo *tyagftt (MBh.) 
let not the time pass thee; mft vfilipatham anv agfth (R.) do not follofo 
YalVs road. But the same anomaly occurs also two or three times in the older 
language: thus, wyapaptat (VB.), agfts (TA.), anaqat (,KS.). 

580. But the use also of the optative with na not in a prohib¬ 
itive sense appears in the Yeda, and becomes later a familiar con¬ 
struction: thus, oft xiqyema kadi canft (BY.) may we suffer no harm 
at any time; nft eft *ti8pj4n aft Jnhuyftt (AY.) and if he do not grant 
permission, let him not sacri/ice: t&d u tAthft n& kuiyftt (^'B.) but he 
must not do that so ; na divft qa 3 rlta (^GS.) let him not steep by day; na 
twftib vidyor janft^ (MBh.) let not people know thee. This in the 
later language is the correlative of the prescriptive optative, and 
both are extremely common; so that in a text of prescriptive char¬ 
acter the optative forms may come to outnumber the indicative and 
imperative together (as is the case, for example, in Manu). 

581. In all dependent constructions, it is still harder even in 
the oldest language to establish a definite distinction between sub¬ 
junctive and optative; a method of use of either is scarcely to be 
found to which the other does not furnish a practical equivalent — 
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snd then, in the later language, such uses are represented by the 
optative alone. A few examples will be sufficient to illustrate this: 

a. After relative pronouns and conjunctions in general: yd 
vyOfur jiq CB nunaih vyuochdn (RV.) tohieh have thone forth [hith¬ 
erto], and which shall hereafter shine forth; fb 'to jdydtE asmdkaifa 
s& dko 'sat (TS.) whoever shall be &om of her, let him be one of tu ; 
j6 vai tan vldydt pratydk^aih 8 & brahmd v^dltft syftt (AY.} 
whoever shall know them face to face, he may pass for a knowing priest; 
putrdnftih ... J&tdnaih jan&yfi^ ca ydn (AY.) of sons bom and whoni 
thou mayesi bear; y&aya ... dtitiiir snrhdn ftg&eohet (AY.) to whose¬ 
soever house he may come as guest; yatam&th& k&m&yeta t&thS kuryftt 
(QB.) m whatever way he may choose, so may he do it ; y&rhi h 6 t& y&ja- 
mftnasya nama g^hi^Iyat t&rhi bruyftt (TS.) when the sacrificing 
priest shall name the name of the offerer, then he may speak ; evariipaih 
yadft draf^iun icohethftb (MBh.) when thou shalt desire to see thine 
own form. 

b. In more distinctly conditional constructions: yfijama devan 
y&di ^akn&vftma (RY.) we will offer to the gods if we shall he able; y&d 
agne syam ah&ifa tv&di tv&ih vfi gbft sya ah&xh syui^ fe satya 
iha '* 9 £fab (RV.) if I were thou, Agni, or if thou wert I, thy wishes 
should be realized on the spot; yo ^am atis&rp&t par&stftn n4 b& 
mucyfitai varunasya raj&ab (AY.) though one steal far away beyond 
the sky, he shall not escape king Varuna ; y&d &na 9 van upav&set kfd- 
dhnkah syftd y4d a^nlyad rudro *sya pa 9 un abhf manyeta (TS.) 
if he should continue without eating, he would starve; if he should eat, 
JRudra would attack his cattle ; pr&rthayed yadi m&ih ka 9 cid dandyal^ 
sa me puman bhavet (MBh.) if any man soever should desire me, he 
should suffer punishment. These and the like constructions, with the 
optative, are very common in the Brahmanas and later. 

c. In final clauses: y4tha ’h4m 9 atruh 6 'sfini (AY.) that 1 may 
be a slayer of my enemies; gfnftna y4th& pibatho 4ndhah (RY.) that 
being praised with song ye may drink the draught; uraii y4tba t4va 
94 rman m4dema (RY.) in order UmI we rejoice in thy wide protection; 
upa jinita y4the *y4m punar ag4cohet (QB.) contrive that she come 
back again; Itfp&m. kuryad yatha mayi (MBh.) so that he. may take pity 
an me. This is in the Yeda one of the most frequent uses of the 
subjunctive; and in its correlative negative form, with ned in order 
that not or lest (always followed by an accented verb), it continues 
not rare in the Brahmanas. 

d. The iiidirative is also very conimoSly used in final clauses after 
.yatb&: thus, y4th& ’y4m puruqo *nt4rik9am anuo4rati (^B.) in order 
that this man may traverse the atmosphere ; yathft na vighiiah kriyate (H.) 
so Mat'no hindranee may arise; yathB *yaxh na 9 yati tath& vidheyam 

^ must be so-managed that he perish. 
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•» with the conditional nca of inbjnnctlvo and optative la faitber to 
be compared that of the M-ealled conditional tenae: see below, 060. 

f. Aa la Indicated by many of the examplea given above, it la nanal 
In a conditional aentence, oontalnlng protaala and apodoaia, to employ always 
the lame mode, whether aubjnnctlve or optative (or conditional), in each 
of the two clanaea. For the older langaage, thla is a rale well-nigh or 
qnite without exception. 

688 . No distinction of metning has been established between 
the modes of the present-system and those (in the older language) of 
the perfect and aorist-systems. 

Participles. 

688 . Participles, active and middle, are made from all 
the tense-stems — except the periphrastic future, and, in 
the later language, the aorist (and aorist participles are rare 
from the beginning). 

a. The particlplea unconnected with the tenae-ayatema are treated In 
chap. XIII. (968 if.). 

684. The general participial endings are ^El^ant (weak 
form CF(^at; fern. anti or lEIrfl atl: see above, 449) for 
the active, and lETH Sna (fern. iEIHT ftnS) for the middle. But — 

a. After a tense-stem ending in a, the active participial suffix 
is virtually nt, one of the two a's being lost in the combination of 
stem-final and suffix. 

b. After a tense-stem ending in a, the middle participial suffix 
is mana instead of ftna. But there are occasional exceptions to the 
rule as to the use of mftna and Ana respectively, which will be 
pointed out in connection with the various formations below. Such 
exceptions are especially frequent in the causative: see 1043f. 

o. The perfect has in the active the peculiar suffix viAs (weakest 
form uq, middle form vat; fern, uqi: see, for the inflection of this 
participle, above, 468 ff.). 

d. For details, as to form of stem etc., and for special excep¬ 
tions, see the following chapters. 

Augment. 

686 . The augment is a short a, prefixed to a tense- 
stem — and, if the latter begin with a vowel, combining with 
that vowel ii regularly into the heavier or vyddhii diphthong 
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(186 a). It is always (without any exception) the accented 
element in the verbal form of which it makes a part. 

at la the Veda, the eugmeat la ia e few forms long ft: thus, iaat* 
im, ftvp^. ftvidhr^tt iyunak, ^hnikta, ib^fAtftm* 

^bl 9 ak« irftik (eud jrAs ta ivldhat, RV.ii.1.7,9?). 

686. The augment is a sign of past time. And an augment* 
preterit is made from each of the tense'Stems from which the system 
of conjugation is derived: namely, the imperfect, from the present- 
stem; the* pluperfect (in the Veda only), from the perfect-stem ; the 
conditional, from the future-stem; while in the aorist such a preterit 
stands without any corresponding present indicative. 

587. In the early language, especially in the BV., the occurrence 
of forms identical with those of augment-tenses save for the lack of 
an augment is quite frequent. Such forms lose in general, along with 
the augment, the specific character of the tenses to which they belong; 
and they are then employed in part non-modally, with either a pres¬ 
ent or a past sense; and in part modally, with either a subjunctive 
or an optative sense — especially often and regularly after mft pro¬ 
hibitive (678); and this last mentioned use comes down also into the 
later language. 

a. In BY., the augmentless forms are more than half as common as 
the augmented (about 2000 and 3300), and arc made from the present, 
perfect, and aorlst-systema, but considerably over half from the aorist. 
Their non-modal and modal uses are of nearly equal frequency. The tense 
value of the non-modally used forms is more often past than present. Of 
the modally used forms, nearly a third are construed with mft prohibitive; 
the rest have twice as often an optative as a proper subjunctive value. 

b. In AV., the numerical relations are very different The augment- 
less forms are less than a third as many as the augmented (about 475 to 
1450), and are prevailingly (more than four fifths) aorisUc. The non-modal 
uses are only a tenth of the modal. Of the modally used forms, about 
four fifths are construed with mft prohibitive; the rest are chiefly optative 
in value. Then, in the language of the Brahmanas (not including the 
mantra • material which they contain), the loss of augment is, save in 
occasional sporadic cases, restricted to the prohibitive construction with mft; 
snd the same continues to be the case later. 

C. The accentuation of the augmentleti. forms is throughout in sccord- 
ance with that of nnaugmented tenses of similar formation. Eiamples will 
he given below, under the various tenses. 

d. Besides the augmentless sorist-forms with mft prohibitive, there 
are also found occsalonslly in the later language augmentless imperfect-forms 
(very rarely sorist-forms), which have the same value as if they were aug¬ 
mented, and are for the most part examples of metrical license. They are 
especially frequent in the epics (whence some scores of them are quotable). 
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Reduplication. 

688 . The deriYation of conjugational and declensional 
stems from roots by reduplication, either alone or along 
with other formative elements, has been already spoken of 
(260), and the formations in which reduplication appears 
have been specified: they are, in primary verb-inflection, 
the present (of a certain class of verbs), the perfect (of 
nearly all), and the aorist (of a large number); and the in¬ 
tensive and desiderative secondary conjugations contain in 
their stems the same element. 

680. The general principle of reduplication is the pre- 
flxion to a root of a part of itself repeated — if it begin 
with consonants, the initial consonant and the vowel; if it 
begin with a vowel, that vowel, either alone or with a follow¬ 
ing consonant. The varieties of detail, however, are very 
considerable. Thus, especially, as regards the vowel, which 
in present and perfect and desiderative is regularly shorter 
and lighter in the reduplication than in the root-syllable, 
in aorist is longer, and in intensive is strengthened. The 
diflerences as regards an initial consonant are less, and 
chiefly confined to the intensive; for the others, certain 
general rules may be here stated, all further details being 
left to be given in connection with the account of the sep¬ 
arate formations. 

590. The consonant of the reduplicating syllable is in 
general the first consonant of the root: thus, pspraoh 

from prach; filfiEI from 9 rl; bubudh 

from i But — 

a. A non-aspirate is substituted in reduplication for an 
aspirate: thus, dadhfl from ylTT; bibhf from yH bhy. 

b. A palatal is substituted for a guttural or for ^ b; 
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thus, ^ oaky from ysp kp; oikhid from khid; 

sRPT^jsgrabh from yHH^grabh; ST^ jahp from by. 

o. The occuional xeTexeion, on the other hand, of a palatal In the 
radical syllable to guttnral form has been noticed above (2161). 

d. Of two initial consonants, the second, if it be a 
non-nasal mute preceded by a sibilant, is repeated instead 
of the first; thus, cTTcJ tastr from y?rT sty; cTT8IT tasthS from 
yrsiT sthft; tIFofrJJ' caskand from yRr^" skand; 
oaskhal from yFl^^skhal; ^^^cu 90 ut from yW^ 90 Ut; 
typiCl^paspydh from yFjU^spydh; iJF^^pusphut from 
sphut;: — but 7TPT sasnK firom ypT snS; sasmy from 
yFT smy; HR susru from yR sru; RlfllfEf 91914 from yf^ 
9Uy. 

Accent of the Verb. 

601. The statements which have been made above, and those 
which will be made below, as to the accent of verbal forms, apply 
to those cases in which the verb is actually accented. 

a. But, according to the grammarians, and according to the in¬ 
variable practice in accentuated texts, the verb is in the majority of 
its occurrences unaccented or toneless. 

b. That is to ssy, of course, the verb in its proper forms, its personal 
or so-called finite forms. The verbal nouns and adjectives, or the infinitives 
and participles, are subject to precisely the same laws of accent as other 
nouns and adjectives. 

692. The general rule, covering most of the cases, is this: The 
verb in an independent clause is unaccented, unless it stand at the 
beginning of the clause — or also, in metrical text, at the beginning 
of a pida. 

a. For the accent of the verb, as well as for that of the vocative 
case (above, 314 e), the beginning of a pftda counts as that of a sentence, 
whatever be the logical connection of the pftda with what precedes it. 

b. Examples of the unaccented verb are: agnim i^e purdhitam 
Agni I praite, the hotue-prie$t ; aft id devepu gacohati Viat, truly, you to 
the godi; ftgne aiipftyeaid bhava 0 Agni, he easy of aceete; id&m indra 
9 y 9 ahi aomapa thu, 0 Inira, eoma-drinker, hear; n&maa te rudra 
ky^ab homage to thee, Budra, tve offer; ydjamftnaaya pa9lin pfthi 
the Boerifleer'e cattle protect thou. 

0 . Hence, there are two principal situations in which the verb 
retains its accent: 
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683. First, the verb Is accented when it stands at the beginning 
of a clause — or, in verse, of a pftda. 

a. Examples of the verb accented at the head of the sentence are, 
in prose, ^undhadhvaih dftivyaya Unnape be pure for the divine 
ceremony{ &pn6tl *ta&dx lok&m he wins this world; — in verse, irherc 
the head of the sentence is also that of the p&da, sydmd *d {ndrasya 
9 &rma 9 i may we be in Indra's protection; dar^&ya xnA yfitudhtnfin 
show me the sorcerers ; g&mad v^ebhir t b 4 na^ may he come with good 
things to us; — In verse, where the head of the danse is within the pftda, 
tftfSm pfthl Qrudhi h&vam drink of them, hear our call; 848tu mfttd 
aftatu pitd B&atu 9va a&atu vi9p4ti]|i let the mother sleep, let the father 
sleep, let the dog sleep, let the master sleep; vlijvakaxmBn nftmaa te 
pfthy kamin Vitvakamtan, homage to thee; protect us I yuvdm... r^fia 
Qce diihita ppochft v&ih narft the king's daughter said to you pray you, 
ye men”; vayftih te v&ya indra viddhi fu qiah pr4 bharfimahe we 
offer thee, Indra, strengthening; taJie note of us. 

b. Examples of the verb accented at the head of the pftda when this 
is not the head of the sentence are: ftthS te ajitamfinfiib vidy4ma 
Bumatindm so may we enjoy thy most intimate favors; dh&ta ’aya 
agruvfti p&tiih dftdbfttu pratikftmyam Dhhtar bestow upon this girl a 
husband according to her wish; yfttudhanaaya aomapa jahi prajdm 
slay, O Soma-drinker, the progeny of the sorcerer. 

694. Certain special cases under this head are as follows: 

a. As a vocative forms no syntactical part of the sentence to which 
it is attached, but is only an external appendage to it, a verb following 
an initial vocative, or more than one, is accented, as if it were itself initial 
In the clause or pftda: thus, acrutkarpa 9 rudhi h&vam O thou of 
listtning ears, hear our call! aite vAndftmabe tvft 0 SUa, we reverence 
thee; v{ 9 ve devft vkaavo r&kaate ’m&m all ye gods, ye Vasus, protect 
this man; uta ”ga9 cakru 9 aih deva devft jivayathft punab likewise 
him, O gods, who has committed drime, ye gods, ye make to live again. 

b. If more than one verb follow a word or words syntactically con¬ 
nected with them all, only the first loses its accent, the others being treated 
as if they were initial verbs in separate clanses, with the same adjnncts 
understood: thus, tar&i^ir (j jayati kfkti p49yati successful, he conquers, 
rules, thrives; amitrftn... pirftca indra prft mp^ft Jahi ea ouv foes, 
Jrtdra, drive far away and slay; aamibhyaih je9i y6tBi ca for us conquer 
and fight; ftgnlfomft havifab prftathitaaya vitftih h&ryatuh vpfajpft 
ju 9 eth&m O Agni and Soma, of the oblation set forth partake, ery'oy, ye 
mighty ones, take pleasure. 

C. In like manner (but much less often), an adjunct, as subject or object, 
standing between two verbs and logically belonging to both, is reckoned to the 
first alone, and the second has the initial accent: thus, jahl prs^^xh nftyaava 
ca slay the progeny, and bring [it] hither; 9p]^6tu nab Bubhftgft bodhatu 
tmknft may the blessed one hear us, [and may she] kindly regard [us]. 
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d. It h«i e>en eome to be • formal rolo that a Terb fmroodlataly 
following another verb la accented: tbue, id y4 nlAm evAm apiUte 
pfiryito pnU4y4 pnfdbhl^ (9^.) whoever worsh(p$ him thui i» filled with 
offipring and eatUe. 

606 . Second, the verb is accented, whatever its position, in a 
dependent clause. 

a. The dependency of a elanae is in the very great majority of cases 
conditioned by the relatiTO pronoun ya, or one of Ita derivativea or com- 
ponnda. Thna: yiifa yaj&4m paribhf&r iai what offering thou protecte$t ; 
6 t4 ynnti ye aparffu pd^ySn they are coming who shall hehftd her 
hereafter; aahi yin me 4atl t4na along with that which it mine; y&tra 
nab ptbrwe pitdrah parey&b whither our fathers of old departed,- adyd 
,murlya yddi yitndhino ismi let me die on the spot, if I am a sor¬ 
cerer; y&thd liftny anupurvdm bh&vanti as days foUow one another 
in order; ydvad id&m bbdvanaib ▼{ 9 vam dsti how great this whole 
creation is; ydtk&mas te Juhum&s t4n no antu what desiring we sacri¬ 
fice to thee, let that become curs; yatamda tftfpatt whichever one Jeiirn 
to enjoy. 

b. The presence of a relative word in the sentence does not, ot couri.e, 
accent the verb, unless this is really the predicate of a dependi'iit clanst': 
thns, 4pa tye t&y4vO yath& yanti they make off like thie^fes fa* thieves 
do): y4t atba j&gae ca rejate whatever fu] immovable and movable 
trembles; yath&kamaih n£ padyate he ties down at his pleasure. 

0 . The particle ca when it means if, and ced (ca fid) if, give an 
accent to the verb: thus, brahma ced dh&stam agrahit if a Brahman 
has graced her hand; tvaih ca Boma no va^o jivatuih n& marAmahe 
if thou, Soma, wiliest us to live, we shall not die; a ca gacchin mitrdm 
anft HarfhEniR if he will eome here, we will make friends with him. 

d. There are a very few passages in which the logical dependence of 
a clause containing no aubordinatiiig word appears to give the verb its 
accent: thns, Bam i^vaparnA^ earanti no n&ro *amdkam indra 
rathfno jayantu when our men, horse-winged, eome into ennfliet, let the 
chariot-fighters of our side, O Indra, win the victory. Rarely, too, an imper¬ 
ative so following another imperative that its action may seem a consequenco 
of the latter’s is accented: thus, tdyam a gahi k&nveau au b4cA piba 
eome hither quickly; drink along with the Kanvas (1. e. in order to drink). 

e. A few other particles give the verb an accent, in virtue of a slight 
subordinating force belonging to them: thus, especially h{ (with its nega¬ 
tion nahi)t which in ita fullest value means for, hut shades off from that 
into a mere asseverative sense; the verb or verbs connected with it are 
always accented: thus, vi te muAcantAdi vimuco hi a4nti let them 
release him, for they are reieasers,- yac cid dhi... anA^aata iva amo-it 
if we, forsooth, are as it were unrerunaned, — also ned (n4-i-id), mean Ing 
lest, that not: thus, ndc twA t4pAti adro arciaa ihal the sun may not 
bum thee with his beam; virl^jaih nM viechinadrttt > ’li iiiy>r<g io W'^vdf, 

Whitney, tirammar. 2 . ad. 
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”U$t I ctti off the vim}” (sncb cmm tre frequent In the Brihmanae); — 
tnd the interrogmtire kuvid vheiher? thus, ukthebbl^ kavid igAmnt 
wiU he come hliher for our praiwf 

696. But further, the verb of a prior clause is not infrequently 
accented in antithetical construction. 

a. Sometime!, the reUtlon of the two eUneei It readily oapeble of 
being regarded aa that of protasis and apodosls; but often, also, such a 
relation is very indistinct; and the cases of antithesis shade off into those 
of ordinary coordination, the line between them appearing to be rather 
arbitrarily drawn. 

b. In many cases, the antithesis is made distincter by the presence 
in the two clanses of correlative words, especially smya — nnyn* ckn— 
eka, Vi— vft, oa—ca: thus, pri-pri *ajh jinti pixy anyi ffaata 
some go on and 6Vi, othen /it about (as if it were while tame go etc.); ud 
wA si&o&dhwam upa v& pppadhvam either pour out, or fU upf aiih 
oe ’dbyievA *gne pra oa wardliaye 'm&m both do thorn thyielf become 
kindled, Agni, and do thou increase this person. Bnt it is also made with¬ 
out such help; thus, pra *J&tfth praja Janiyati p4ri prdjAti gphpAti 
the unborn progeny he generatet, the bom he embmeet; 4pa yUforiMl Akra- 
mln nA 'umln upAwartate [though] the hat gone away from you, the 
doe/ not come to us; na *ndh6 'dbwarsrur bhAvati nA yaf&Aih rAkflAai 
ghnanti the priett doet not become blind, the demont do not dettroy the 
taerifiee; kAna aomA gphyAxite kAna huyanta by whom [on the one hand] 
are the tomat dipped out? by whom [on the other hand] are they offered? 

697. Where the verb would be the same in the two antithetical clauses, 
it is not infrequently omitted in the second: thus, beside complete expres¬ 
sions like nnri oA *b 1 vAavI cA *ai botA thou art broad and thou art good, 
occur, much oftener, incomplete ones like agufr amafnrift lokA Aaid 
yamo *Bm(a Agni wot in yonder world, Tama [wat] in lAis; stathnA 
*nyAh prajAb pratitfg^hanti mAAsAnA liyAb by bone tome creature t 
stand firm, by fteth other/; dwipAo ea aArvarii no rAkga oAtoqpAd yAo ea 
nab NvAm both protect everything of ourt that it biped, and atso whatever 
that it quadruped belong/ to us. 

a. Accentuation of the verb in the former of two antithetical clauses 
is a rule more strictly followed in the Brihmanas than in the Veda, and 
least strictly in the KV.; thus, in RV., abhi dyAxn mahinA bhuwam 
(not bhuvam) abhl *mAm ppthivim midiim / am superior to the thy 
in greatness, atso to this great earth; and even {ndro vldur Aflgiraaaq oa 
ghorAb Indra knows, and the terrible Angiratet. 

698. There are certain more or less doubtful cases in which a 
▼erb-form is perhaps accented for emphasis. 

a. Thus, sporadically before canA in any wise, and in connection 
with asseveratlve particles, as kila, angA, evA, and (in (^B., regularly) 
bAnta: thus, hAnte *inAm p^thiviih wibhAjAmahAi come on! let us 
share up tbii earth. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE PBESENT'SYSTEH. 

699. The present-system, or system of forms coming 
from the present-stem, is composed (as was pointed out 
above) of a present indicative tense, together ^vith a sub¬ 
junctive (mostly lost in the classical language), an optative, 
an imperative, and a participle, and also a past tense, an 
augment-preterit, to which we give (by analogy with the 
Greek) the name of imperfect. 

a. These fonns often go in Sanskrit frammars by the name of 
'^special tensea**, while the other tense-syitems are styled "general tenses" 
— as if the former were made from a special tense-stem or modiSed root, 
while the Utter came, all alike, from the root itself. There is no reason 
why such a distinction and nomenclature should he retained; since, on the 
one hand, the "special tenses” come in one set of verbs directly from the 
root, and, on the other hand, the other tense-systems are mostly made from 
stems — and, in the ease of the aorlst, from stems having a variety of 
form comparable with that of present-stoma. 

600. Practically, the present-system is the most prom¬ 
inent and important part of the whole conjugation, since, 
from the earliest period of the language, its forms are very 
much more frequent than those of all the other systems 
together. 

a. Thus, In the Veda, the ocenmncea of personal forms of this system 
are to those of all others about as three to one; in the Aitareya Drahmsiia. 
as five to one; in the Hitopadeca, as sin to one; in the yskuntalii. as 
eight to one; in Manu, as thirty to one. 

001. And, as there is also great variety in the manner 
in which different roots form their present-stem, this, ns 
being their most conspicuous difference, is made the basis 
of their principal classification; and a verb is said to be of 
this or of that conjugation, or class, according to the way 
in which its present-stem is made and inflected. 
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602. In a small minority of verbs, the present-stem is 
identical with the root Then there are besides (excluding 
the passive and causative) seven more or less different meth¬ 
ods of forming a present-stem from the root, each method 
being followed by a larger or smaller number of verbs. 
These are the ’^classes’* or **conjugation-cla8ses” as laid 
down by the native Hindu grammarians. They are ar¬ 
ranged by the latter in a certain wholly artificial and un¬ 
systematic order (the ground of which has never been dis¬ 
covered); and they are wont to be designated in European 
works according to this order, or else, after Hindu example, 
by the root standing at the head of each class in the Hindu 
lists. A different arrangement and nomenclature will be 
followed here, namely as below — the classes being di¬ 
vided (as is usual in European grammars) into two more 
general classes or conjugations, distinguished from one an¬ 
other by wider differences than those which separate the 
special classes. 

603. The classes of die Fibst or NON-a-CoNjuaATioN 
are as follows: 

I. The root-class (second class, or ad-class, of 
the Hindu grammarians); its present-stem is coincident 
with the root itself: thus, ad etU; ^ i ^o/ STHT^fts 
sit; ITT yft ffo; fs^dvi^ hate; 3^ milk. 

II. The reduplicating class (third or hu-class); 
the root is reduplicated to form the present-stem: 
thus, juhu from hu sacrifice; ^ dadft from 
dS fioe; bibhy from VH bhy hear. 

HI. The nasal class (seventh or rudb-class); a 
nasal, extended to the syllable ^ na in strong forms, is 
inserted before the final consonant of the root: thus, 
rundh (or ‘^nt^^m^adh) from yij^rudh obstruct; 
Wgi yuiij (or ^Rtl^yanaJ) firom Kgs[^yuj Join. 
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rV. a. The nu-class (fifth or au-class); the syl¬ 
lable ^ nu is added to the root: thus, ^ auuu from 
stt press out; ipnu from obtain. 

b. A very small number (only half-a-dozen) of 
roots ending already in ^ n, and also one very common 
and quite irregularly inflected root not so ending (^ 
kr make), add 3 u alone to form the present-stem. This 
is the eighth or tan-class of the Hindu grammarians; it 
may be best ranked by us as a sub-class, the u-ciass: 
thus, ^ tanu from yFR tan stretch. 

V. The nft-class (ninth or krl-class); the syllable 
RT nft (or, in weak forms, ^ nl) is added to the root: 
thus, dilini krl^ft (or cfiMI kif|^I) from krl buy; 

stabhni (or stabhni) from yTff^stabh estab¬ 
lish. 

604. These classes have in common, as their most fund¬ 
amental characteristic, a shift of accent: the tone being 
now upon the ending, and now upon the root or the class- 
sign. Along with this goes a variation in the stem itself, 
which has a stronger or fuller form when the accent rests 
upon it, and a weaker or briefer form when the accent is 
on the ending these: forms are to be distinguished as the 
strong stem and the weak stem respectively (in part, both 
have been given above). The classes also form their opta¬ 
tive active, their 2d sing, imperative, their 3d pi. middle, 
and their middle participle, in a different manner from the 
others. 

606. In the classes of the Second or a-CoNJUGATioN, 
the present-stem ends iu a, and the accent has a fixed 
place, remaining always upon the same syllable of the 
stem, and never shifted to the endings. Also, the optative, 
the 2d sing, impv., the 3d pi. middle, and the middle par- 
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ticiple, are (as just stated) unlike those of the other con¬ 
jugation. 

606. The classes of this conjugation are as follows: 

VI. The a-clas8, or unaccented a-class (first 
or bhfL-class); the added class-sign is a simply; and the 
root, which has the accent, is (if capable of it) strength¬ 
ened by guigta throughout: thus, bhava from bhQ 
be; R7T naya from n! lead; bodha from yWJ( 

O "Si 

budh wake; ^ v^a from vad speak. 

VII. The a-class, or accented a-class (sixth or 
tud-elass); the added class-sign is a, as in the preceding 
class; but it has the accent, and the unaccented root 
remains unstrengthened: thus, ^ tuda from tud 
thrust; ?IsI aria from yTfsI srj let loose; suva from 

t t N o 

yn^ stl give birth. 

VIII. The ya -class (fourth or div-class); ya is 
added to the root, which has the accent: thus, 
divya from yf|c[^div (more properly ^^_^dlv: see 765) 
play; ndUiya from y^^ nah hind; ^77 kriidhya 
from K'^i^^hrudh be angry. 

IX. The passive conjugation is also properly a 
present-system only, having a class-sign which is not 
extended into the other systems; though it differs mark¬ 
edly from the remaining classes in having a specific 
meaning, and in being formable in the middle voice 
from all transitive verbs. Its inflection may therefore 
best be treated next to that of the ya-class, with which 
it is most nearly connected, differing from it as the 
a-class from the a-class. It forms its stem, namely, by 
adding an accented ya to the root; thus, CTST adya from 
ad eat; rudhyi from y^^lradh' 
budhya from y^pl^budh tudya f^m 

ylf^ tod thrust. 
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607. The Hindu gnunmarians reckon a tenth class or cur-class, 
having a class-sign iya added to a strengthened root (thus, corhya 
from yeur), and an inflection like that of the other a-stems. Since, 
however, this stem is not limited to the present-system, but extends 
also into the rest of the conjugation — while it also has to a great 
extent a causative value, and may be formed in that value from a 
large number of roots — it will be best treated in full along with 
the derivative conjugations (chap. XIV., 1041 ff.). 

608. A small number of roots add in the present-system a eh, 
or substitute a ch for their final consonant, and form a stem ending 
in cha or chi, which is then inflected like any a-stem. This is 
historically, doubtless, a true class-sign, analogous with the rest; 
but the verbs showing it are so few, and in formation so irregular, 
that they are not well to be put together into a class, but may best 
be treated as special cases falling under the other classes. 

a. Roots adding oh are p and yu, which make the stems pcchfi and 
yuccha. 

* 

b. Roots substituting ch for tbeir flnsi are is, Uf for vas shine), 
gam, yam, which make the stems icchfi, ucchfi, gdiccha, y&eoha. 

c. Of the so-called roots ending In ch, sereral sre more or less 
clearly stems, whose use has been extended from the present to other systems 
of tenses. 

609. Roots are not wholly limited, even in the later language, to 
one mode of formation of their present-stem, (bot are sometimes reckoned 
as belonging to two or more dilTcrent conjugation-classes. And sneh variety 
of formation is especially frequent in the Veda, being exhibited by a 
considerable proportion of the roots there occurring; already in the Brahmtnae, 
however, a condition is reached nearly agreeing in this respect with the 
classical laiignage. Tho different presuiit-foruiations sometimes have differ¬ 
ences of meaning; yet not more important ones than are often found belong¬ 
ing to the same formation, nor of a kind to show clearly a diifereiice ot 
value as originally belonging to the separate classes of presents. If.diiything 
of this kind is to be established, it must be from the derivative conjugations, 
which are separated by no fixed line from the present-systems. 

610. We take up now the different claMcs, in the order in 
which they have been arranged above, to describe more in detail, and 
with illustration, the formation of their present-systemB, and to notice 
the irregularities belonging under each class. 


I. Root-class (second, ad-class). 

611. In this class there is no class-sign; the root itself 
is also present-stem, and to it are added directly the per- 
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sonal endings — but combined in subjunctive and optative 
with the respective mode-signs; and in the imperfect the 
augment is prefixed to the root. 

a. The accented endings (662) regularly take the accent — 
except in the imperfect, where it falls on the augment — and before 
them the root remains unchanged; before the unaccented endings, 
the root takes the guns-strengthecing- 

b. It li only in the first three classes that the endings come imme- 
diatuly in contact with a final consonant of the root, and that the rules for 
consonant combination have to be noted and applied. In these classea, then, 
additional paradigms will be given, to illustrate the modes of combination. 

1. Present Indicative. 

612. The endings are the primary (with ClrT ate in 3d 
jd. mid.), added to the bare root. Tlie root takes the accent, 
iind has guii^a, if capable of it, in the three persons sing. act. 

Examples of inflection: a. active, root ^ i go: 
strong form of root-stem, ^ d; weak form, ^ 1; middle, root 
as sit^ stem Ss (irregularly accented throughout; 628 ). 




active. 



middle. 



s. 

d. 

P- 

6. 

d. 

P- 


t 'em 


jm 

' "N 





emi 

iv&B 

imds 

dse 

dsvahe 

dsmahe 


'i ^ 




^imrS 

qrJ 

ci 


esi 

• 

ith&s 

ithd 

Sase 

as&the 

addhve 




Tm 



mm 


cti 

itas 

ydnti 

aste 

ds&te 

asate 


b. root 

: dvia hate; strong stem-form. 

dvdi^: weak, dviqf. For 

rules of combination for the final 

f, see 220. 


1 

dvepmi 

dvifvds 

dvifmds 

dvipe 

dvifvdhe 

dvi^mdhe 

'1 

dvekfi 

dvisthas 

dvif^hd 

dvikfd 

dvisdthe 

dvx^dlive 


dvest-i 

dvie^ds 

dvifdnti 

dvi9(e 

dvi^ate 

dvisdte 


c. root duh milk: 

; strong stem-form, doh; weak. duh. For rules 

of combination for the final h, and for the conversion 

of the initial 

to dh, SCO 222 a, 166, 

160. 




1 

dohmi 

duhvds 

duhmds 

duhe 

duhvdhe 

duhmdhe 

2 

dhokfi 

dugdhds 

dugdhd 

dhuk^e 

duhathe 

dhugdhve 

3 

ddgdM 

dugdbds 

duhdnti 

dugdhe 

duhate 

duhdte 
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d. root lih lick.- strong stem, leh; weak, lih. For rules of 
combination of the final h, see 222 b. 


Idhmi 

lihv&B 

lihmAs 

lihe 

lihv&he 

libmAhe 

lekfi 

lli^as 

li^hi 

likfe 

libathe 

li^bve 

le^ 

lidhis 

lihanti 

lirjlhe 

libate 

lib&te 


013. Examples of the 3d sing. mid. coincident in form with the 1st 
sing, sro not rare in tho older language (both V. and F>.): the most frequent 
examples are duhe, vide, 9 dye; more sporadic are cite, bruve, htive. 
To tha of the 2d pi. is added na in eth&na, pfithind, yathana. 
The ijregular accent of the 3d pi. mid. is found iu UV. in rihate, duhatc. 
Examples of the same person in re and rate also occur: thus (besides 
those mentioned below, 029—30, 036), vidre, and, with auxiliary vcwcl, 
arhire (unless these are to be ranked, rather, as perfect forms without 
reduplication; 790b). 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

014. SubJuDctivo forms of this class are not uncommon in the 
older language, and nearly all those which the formation anywhere 
admits are quotable, from Veda or from Brahmana. A complete 
paradigm, accordingly, is given below, with the few forms not 
actually quotable for this class enclosed in brackets. We may take 
as models (as above;, for the active the root i go, and for the 
middle the root fts sit. from both of which numerous forms are m(;t 
with (although neither for these nor for any others can the whole 
series be found in actual use). 

a. The mode-stems arc aya (e-f-a) and asa (Sa-|-a) respectively. 



active. 



middle. 


s. 

d. 

r- 

s. 

d. 

r- 

(iyini 

tiya 

&y&va 

Ayama 

asai 

j asavahai 
\;asavahe] 

j ssamahai 
([asamaliej 

f&yasi 

ayathas 

ayatha 

\Esase 
lasEsai 

[asaithe. 

r lasadhve 

^ {iyas 

( asadhvai 

f&yati 
^ \iyat 

ayatas 

ayan 

1 Eaate 
(as&tai 

asElte 

fiasante -nta 
\ asautai 


016. The UV. has no middle forms in al except those of the llrst 
person. The Isl. sing. act. in ft occurs only in ItV., in aya, brava, 
Otavft. The 2d and 3d sing. act. witli primary endings a^o very unusual 
in the Brahmanas. Forma irregularly made with long a, like those from 
present-stems in a, are not rare in AV. and B.: thus, ayas, ayat, ayan; 
4,a&t, bravat; bravathas; aaatha, ayatha, bravatha, hanatha; 
fidftii, doban. Of middle forms with secondary endings arc found hauania, 
3d pi., and Iqata, 3d sing, (after ma prohibitive), which is an isolate) 
example. The only dual porson in aite is bravaito. 
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8. Freient OpUtive. 

016. The personal endings combined with the mode- 
signs of this mode (ZTT yi in act., ^ I in mid.) have been 
given in full above (606). The stem-form is the unaccented 
and unstrengthened root. 

active. middle. 

B. d. p. a. d. p. 

iylm iytva iy^ma 4a|ya lalvahi ialmahi 

«n#rm g r whi ra m^ 

lyAs iyatam iy4ta asithfta Aslyitham asldhvam 

iyjlt iyat&xn iyus delta ielyfttain deiran 

a. In the same manner, from dvipydm and dviflyd; from 

y duh, duhydm and duMyi; from ylili, lihydm and luiiyd. The 
inflection is so regular that the example above given is enough, with 
the addition of dviflyi, to show the normal accentuation in the 
middle: thus, sing, dviflyd, dviflthae, dvifltd; du. dviflv&hi, 
dviflyathim, dviflydtftm; pi. dvipim&hi, dvipidhv&m, dviplr&n. 

b. The RV. has once tana in ‘Id pi. act. (in sy&tuia). 

4. Present Imperative. 

617. The imperative adds, in second and third persons, 
its own endings (with dHIH^atSm in 3d pi. mid.) directly 
to the root-stem. The stem is accented and strengthened 
in 3d sing, act.; elsew'here, the accent is on the ending 
and the root remains unchanged. The first persons, so called, 
of the later language arc from the old subjunctive, and 
have its strengthened stem and accent; they are repeated 
here from where they were given above (014 a). In the 2d 
sing, act., the ending is regularly 'as in the two following 
clashes) dhi if the root end with a consonant, and hi 
if it end with a vowel. As examples we take the roots 
already used for the purpose. 
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a. Thus, from the roots ^ i and iETF^Ka: 



active. 



middle. 


8. 

d. 

P- 

s. 

d. 

P- 

cnnfR 

CITO 

cniFT 

Clfft 

cnTO% 


4yinl 

&y&va 

iy&ma 

isii 

^B&vahfti 

gBftmahSi 





yiMicim 

r4 "V 

ihi 

it4m 

ita 

asBva 

as&th&m 

4ddhvam 

m 


m 

o 


dTOlfM 

CTMTIR 

•s 

etu 

itim 

y4ntu 

4atam 

isftt&m 

tsatim 


b. From the roots dvif and duh and lih: 


dvefftni 

dvefawa 

dve^ama 

dvefil 

dvifavahai dvefamabai 

dvi^dlii dvif^&m 

dviftd 

dvikfvA 

dvifatbam 

dviddbv&m 

dveffu 

dviftam 

dvifintu 

dvi^tihn 

dvifatam 

dvlfitam 

dobani 

d6bava 

dobama 

ddbai 

ddbavabai 

dobamabai 

dugdbi 

dugdb&m 

dugdbi 

dbukfvi dubatbam 

dbugdbvim 

dogdbu 

dugdbam 

dubintu 

dugdbam dubatam 

dubitam 

lebani 

14bava 

lebama 

lebai 

lebavahai 

libamabai 

li^bf 

lidbAm 

lldbi 

likfva 

libitham 

lidbv&m 

Idipiu 

lldbim 

libintu 

lidbim 

libatam 

lib&tam 


018. The 2d sing. act. ending t&t is found in th'o older language in 
a few verbs of this class: namely, vittat, vit&t, brutat, hatat, yfttAt, 
Btut&t. In 3d sing, mid., two or three verbs have in the older language 
the ending flm: thus, duham (only KV. case), vid&m, fayam; and in 
3d pi. mid. AY. has dubram and duhrat&m. The use of tana for ta 
in 2d pi. act. is quite frequent in the Veda: thus, itana, yiit&na, attana* 
etc. And in atota, 6ta 6tana, bravltana, ^ftstana, hantana, we have 
examples in the same person of a strong (and accented) stem. 


6. Present Participle. 

018. a. The active participle has the ending 
(weak stem-form SlrT^at] added to the unstrengthened root. 
Mechanically, it may be formed from the 3d pi. by dropping 
the final ^ i. Thus, for the verbs inflected above, the active 
participles are Urj^yant, Jq^^duhant, fstTH^dvifant, 
lihant. The feminine stem ends usually in Cirri' &ti: thus, 
Ufft yati, duhati, dvi^ati, Uhatf: but, 

from roots in §, in SfTffi SntI or CTlrfi 5tl (449g). 
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b. The middle participle has the ending Sna, added 
to the unstrengthened root: thus, iyfina, 45'^ H duhina, 
fl:m dvi^Si^^ lihSni 

0 . The root As forms the aaomalous and isolated asina (in RV. 
also iafind). 

d. But a numher of these participles in the older language have 
a double accent, either on the ending or on the radical syllable: 
thus, i<fSn& and iQAna, oh&n& and oh&na, duh&ni and duhana (also 
d^h&na}, rih&n& and rihii^at vid&nd and vid&na, euvAni and 
euvAna, etuvAnd and stavAnd and atdvAna — the last having in 
part also a strong form of the root. 

6. Imperfect. 

620. This tense adds the secondary endings to the root 
as increased by prehxion of the augment. The root has the 
gui^a-strengthening (if capable of it) in the three persons of 
the singular active, although the accent is always upon the 
augment. Examples of inflection are: 

a. From the roots ^ i and 



active. 



middle. 



d. 



d. 


* ^ 





dyam 

< 

alva 

Alma 

dai 

davabi 

damabi 



W 

5ITF!nH 

•v 

"s' 

y ISH 

"S. 

aIb 

Aitam 

Alta 

tath&B 

daAtbAm 

addbvam 




?nTrT 


mm 

Alt 

AitAm 

dyan 

data 

aaAtAm 

daata 

b. From the roots dvi; and dub and lib: 


1 ddvei^am ddvi^va 

ddvi^ma 

ddvifi 

ddvifvahl 

ddvi^mabi 

2 ddve( 

ddviftun ddvifta 

ddvif^hAs ddvifAtbAm ddviddbvam 

3 ddve( 

ddviftAm ddvi^an 

ddvia^a 

ddvifAtAm 

ddviinata 

1 adoham 

dduhva 

ddubma 

ddubl 

ddubvabi 

ddubmabi 

2 ddbok 

ddugdbam ddugdba 

ddugdbaa 

ddubAthAm ddbugdbvan: 

3 ddbok 

ddugdbAna dduban 

ddugdba 

ddubAtAm 

ddubata 

1 dleham 

dlibva 

dlibma 

dlibi 

dlibvabi 

dlibmabi 

2 diet 

dli(Jbam 

dlldba 

dlidbAa 

dlibAtbAm 

dll^bvam 

3 diet 

dlidbAm 

dlihan 

dlii^a 

dlihAtAm 

dlibata 


621. a. Roots ending in A may in the later language optionally 
take us instead of an in 3d pi. act. (the A being lost before it); and 
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in the cider they always do so: thus, kyun from y'yft, 4puB from 
ypi protect, abhuB from j/bhi. The same ending is aiso allowed 
and met with in the case of a few roots ending in consonants: namely 
vid know, eaJkq, dvlf, dub, mfj. RV. has atvifus. 

b. The ending tana, 2d pi. act., la found In the Veda In &yfttana, 
4aaBtana, ftitana, abravitana. A strong stem is seen in the 1st pi. 
homa, and the 2d pi. abravits and dbravltana. 

c. To save the characteristic endings in 2d and 3d sing, act., the 
root ad inserts a: thus, idas, adat; the root as inserts 1: thus, dais, 
dait (see below, 036); compare also 631—4. 

022. The use of the persons of this tense, without augment, in the 
older language, has been noticed above (687). Augmentless Imperfects of 
this class are rather uncommon in the Veda: thus, h4n, ves, 2d sing.; 
ban, vet, stint, d&n (?), Bd sing.; bruvan, dubus, cakfus, 3d pi.; 
vasta, Buta, 3d sing. miu. 

023. The first or root-foitn of aorlst is identical In its formation with 
this Imperfect: see below, 828If. 

624. In the Veda (but hardly outside of the RV.) are found certain 

2d sing, forms, having an imperative value, made by adding the ending si 
to the (accented and strengthened) root. In part, they are the only root-forms 
belonging to the roots from which they come : thus, jcfi (for joffi, from VJuf), 
db&kfi, p&r^i (kpF prasi, bhakfi, ratal, aitai, bofi; but the 

majority of them haire forms (one or more) of a root-present, or sometimes 
of a root-aorist, beside them: thus, kaefi (Vkal rule), j^ai, dAr^i, nakfi 
(i/na^ attain), ne^i, m4tai, mfiai (ym& measure), ydkfi, y&ibai, yftai, 
yotai, rial, vikai (Vvah), ve^i, fro;!, aakfi. Their formal character 
Is somewhat disputed; but they are probably indicative persons of the 
root-class, used imperatively. 

625. Forma of this class are made from nearly 150 roots, 
either in the earlier language, or in the later, or in both: namely, 
from about 50 through the whole life of the language, from 80 in the 
older period (of Veda, Ikahmana, and Sntra) alone, and from a few 
(about 15} in the later period (epic and classical) only*. Not a few 
of these roots, however, show only sporadic root-forms, beside a more 
usual conjugation of some other class; nor is it in all cases possible 
to separate clearly root-present from root-aorist forms. 

a. Many roots of this class, as of the other classes of the first 
conjugation, show transfers to the second or a-conjugation, forming 
a conjugation-stem by adding a to their strong or weak stem, or 

* Such statements of numbers, with regard to the various parts of the 
system 'of conjugation, are in all cases taken from the author's Supplement 
to this grammar, entitled ''Hoots, Verb-Forms, and Primary Derivatives of 
the Sanskrit Language”, where lists o.' roots, and details as to forms etc., 
are also given. 
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even to both: thus, from both mftrjs (627) and mija. Such 

transfers are met with even in the oldest language; but they usually 
become more frequent later, often establishing a new mode of present 
inflection by the side of, or in substitution for, the earlier mode. 

b. A number of roots offer irregularities of inflection; these 
are, in the main, pointed out in the foilowing paragraphs. 

Irregularities of the Root-class. 

626. The roots of the class ending in u have in their strong 
forms the vfddhi instead of the guna-strengthening before an ending 
beginning with a consonant: thus, from ystu, st&umi, istaut, and 
the like: bnt istavam, st&v&ni, etc. 

a. Roots . .found to exhibit this peculiarity in actnal use are kfi^u, 
yu unite, au (or sir) impet, aku, atu, anu (these in the earlier language), 
nu, ru, and hnu. RV. has once atofi, and anftvan. Compare also 633. 

627. The root mpj also has the vyddhi-vourel in its strong 
forms thus, mwjmi, &m&rjam, &m&rt (160b); and the same streng¬ 
thening is said to be allowed in weak forms before endings beginning 
with a vowel : tiius, m&rjantu, axn&rjan; but the only quotable case 
is mftrjita (LQ'S.). Forms from a-stems begin to appear already 
in AV. 

a. In the other teuse-systems, alao, and in derivation, jnfj ahovrs 
often the vfddhi instead of the gu^a-strengthening. 

628. A number of roots accent the radical syllable throughout, 
both in strong and in weak forms: thus, all those beginning with a 
long vowel, fts, ir, iq; and also caka, takq, tr&, nina, vas clothe, 
qiiij, ql lie, and au. All these, except tak/s and tra (and tr& also in 
the Vedic forms), are ordinarily conjugated in middle voice only. 
Forms with the same irrc^rular accent occur now and then in the 
Veda from other verbs: thus, mdtsva, ydkava, s&ksva, a^ava, 
fdhat. Middle participles so accented have been noticed above ;619d}. 

628. Of the roots mentioned in the last paragraph, qi lie has 
the guna-strengthening throughout: thus, qaye, qeqe, qdyiya, q&yana, 
and 80 on. Other irregularities in its inflection (in part already noticed] 
are the 3d pi. persons qerate (AV. etc. have also qere', qdratftni, 
&qerata (RV. has also dqeran , the 3(1 sing. pres, q&ye (K.) and impv. 
qayam. The isolated active form aqayat is common in the older 
language; other a-forms, active and middle, occur later. 

630. Of the sanit: roots, and iq insert a union-vowel i before 
certain endings; thii.s, iqiae, iqidhve, idiqva (these three being the only 
forms noted In the older language); but KV. has Ikqe beside Iqiqe; the 

has once iqite for iqfe. The 3d pi. iqire (on account of its 
ai-ccnt) is also apparently present rather than perfect The MS. has once 
the 3d sing. impf. aiqa (like aduha: 636). 
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681. The roots rad irssp, svsp *U«p, an breathe, and qroB blow 
iosert a union-vowel i before all the endings beginning with a con¬ 
sonant, except the s and t of 2d and 3d sing, impf., where they insert 
instead either a or 1: thus, STiplmit 4nitl« and libat or 

inXt. And in the other forms, the last three are allowed to ai^'ent 
either root or ending; thus, svApantu and ^v&aantu 'AV.', ur 
svapintu etc. The AY. has evAptu instead of svapitu. 

a. In the older Itngnsge, yvam makes the same Inaertiona thus, 
vamdti, avamXt; and other cases occasionally orcur; thus, jAnisva, vasifva 
()/vas ctoihe), ^nathlhi, atanlhi (all RV.), yamiti (JB.). 90 cimi (MBh.). 
On the other hand, yan early makes forms from an a-stem: thus, Anati 
(AV.); pple Anant opt anet (AB.l. 

038. The root-brO tpeak, say (of very frequent use) takes the 
union-vowel I after the root when strengthened, before the initial 
consonant of an ending: thus, brAvImi, brAvisi, brAvIti, Abravis, 
Abravft; but brdmAa, brilyam, Abravam, Abruvan, etc. Special 
occasional irregularities are brQmi, bravihl, abfuvam, abrfivan, 
brayit, and sporadic forms from an a-stem. The subj. dual brAvUte 
has been noticed above (610); also the strong forms abravita, 
Abravftaaa (081 a). 

083. Some of the roots In u are allowed to be inflected like brQ: 
namely, ku» tn, ra, and atu; and an occasional Instance Is met with of 
a form so made (In the older language, only tavlti noted; in the later, 
only atavlini, once). 

034. The root am (hardly found In the later language) takes i as 
nnton-Towel: thus, amXqi (RV.), amiti and AmXt and amifva (TS). From 
yqam occur qamlfwa (VS.; TS. gamifva) and qamidhwam (TB. etc.). 

080. The irregularities of yduh in the older language hsTe been 
already in part noted: the 3d pi. indie, mid. dtthatA, duhrA, and dtthrAte; 
9d sing. impT. duhdm, pi. duhrAm and duhratftm; impf. act. 3d sing. 
Aduhat (which is found also in the later language), 3d pi. aduhran 
(beside Aduhau and duhAa); the mid. pple dughAna; and (quite un¬ 
exampled elsewhere) the opt. forms duhlyAt and duhlyAn (RV. only). 
The MS. has aduba Sd sing, and aduhra 3d pi. impf. mid., apparently 
formed to correspond to the pres, duhe (013) and duhre as adugdha and 
adohata correspond to dugdh eand duhata: compare ftiqa (030), related 
in like manner to the 3d sing. iqa. 

Some of the roots of this class are abbreviated or otherwise 
weakened in their weak forms: thus — 

680. The loot ^ITf^aa be loses its vowel in weak forms 
(except where protected by combination with the augment). 
Its 2d sing, indie, is aai (instead of assi); its 2d sing, 
impv. is edhi (irregularly from sadhi). The insertion of 
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^ I in 2d and 3d sing. impf. has been noticed already 
above. 

a. The forms of this extremely common verb are, then, 


as 

follows 

• 







indicative. 


Optative. 



s. 

d. 

?• 

8. 

d. 

P. 

1 



Tm 

•'v 

Fim 

FTO 

FTO 


ismi 

avia 

amia 

ay am 

ayava 

ayima 

2 


FEm 

■s 

FET 

T7m 

FOTcm 

•v. 

FOTtT 


&8i 

athia 

Bthi 

ayaa 

sy&tam 

ayata 

3 

5lfTrT 

FfTH 


FTO 

FUTcm 

•v 

FTO 


&8ti 

Bt&a 

ainti 

ay St ■ 

X 

ayatim 

ayua 



Imperati 

ve. 


Imperfect. 

1 



5FTTIT 


SUFcT 

5rrR 


aa&ni 

iaftva 

ia&ma 

aaam 

aava 

aama 

2 


frPT 

FrT 

•s 

•x 

5nFrl 


edhl 

atim 

8t& 

aala 

astam 

aata 

3 


FFTW 

•s 

?lrT 

o 

srrak 

cnfHW 

•s 

5rFR 


aatu 

8tam 

aantu 

asit 

aatSm 

aaan 


Participle HtT^sant (fern, flrft sati). 

b. Besides the forms of the preseat-system, there is made from 
this root only a perfect, asa etc. (800,', of wholly regular inflection. 

C. The Vedic subjunctive forms are the usual ones, made upon the 
stem &8a. They are in frequent use, and appear (asat especially) even 
in late texts where the subjiiuctive is almost lost. The resolution Siam 
etc. (opt.) is common in Vedic verse. As 2d and 3d sing. impf. is a few 
times met with the more normal as (for as-8, As-t). Bthaua, 2d pi., was 
noted above (013). 

d. Middle forms from y&a are also given by the grammarians as allow¬ 
ed with certain prepositions (vi-f-ati), but they are not quotable; sinahe 
and sy&mahe (!) occur in the epics, but are merely instances of the ordi¬ 
nary epic confusion of voices (629 a). Confusions of primary and secondary 
endings — namely, sva and sma (not rare), and, on the other hand, syavas 
and syamas — are also epic. A middle present indicative is said to he 
compounded (in 1st and 2d persons) with the nomen agentia in tj* (tar) 
to form a periphrastic future in the middle voice (but see below, 947). 
The 1st sing, indie, is he; the rest is in the usual relation of middle 
to active forms (in 2d pers., ae, dhve, ava, dhvam, with total loss of 
the root itself). 
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637. The root han amiie, slay is treated somewhat after the 
manner of noun-stems in an in declension (421): in weak forms, it 
loses its n before an initial consonant (except m and ▼) of a personal 
ending (not in the optative), and its a before an initial vowel — and 
in the latter case its h, in contact with the n, is changed to gh (com¬ 
pare 402). Thus, for example: 


1 

2 


Present Indicative. 

B. d. p. 

h&nmi haiiv 48 hanmis 

h&fisi hathas hath& 

hinti hatds ghnanti 


s. 

&hanam 

&han 

ahan 


Imperfect. 

d. p. 

ahanva ahanma 
ahateun 4hata 
AhatAm aghnan 


a. Its participle is ghnant (feui. ghnati). Its 2d sing, impv- is 
jahi (by anomalous dissimilation, on the model of reduplicating 
forms). 


b. Middle forms from this root are frequent in the Drahmanas, and 
those that occur are formed in general according to the same rules: thus, 
hate, hanmahe, ghnate; ahata, aghn&tam, aghnata (in AB., also 
ahata); ghnita (but also hanita). Forms from transfer-stems, hana and 
ghna, are met with from an early period. 

638. The root vaq be eager is in the weak forms regularly and 
usually contracted to (as in the perfect: 704b): thus, u9m4Bi 
(V.: once apparently abbreviated in RV. to 9 ma 8 i), U 9 &nti; pple 
U 9 ant, U 9 aiia. Middle forms (except the pple) do not occur; nor do 
the weak forms of the imperfect, which are given as au 9 V'a, au^lam, etc. 

a. liV. has in like manner the participle usana from the root vas clothe. 

638. The root 9 as order shows some of the peculiarities of a 
reduplicated verb, lacking (646) the n before t in all 3d persons pi. 
and in the active participle. A part of its active forms — namely, 
the weak forms having endings beginning with consonants (including 
the optative) — are said to come from a stem with weakened vowel, 
9 is (as do the aorist, 854, and some of the derivatives); but, except¬ 
ing the optative ( 9 iByaixi etc., U. S. and later), no such forms are 
quotable. 

a. The 3d sing. impf. is aqat (666 a), and the same form Is said 
to be allowed also as 2d sing. The 2d sing. impv. is qSdhf (with total 
loss of the a); and RV. has the strong 2d pi. qastana (with anomalous 
accent); and a-forms, from stem qAsa, occasionally occur. 

b. The middle inflection is regular, and the accent (apparently) 
always upon the radical syllable (qaste, qasate, qM&na). 

C. The root daq worship has in like manner (RV.) the pple daqat 
(not daqant). 

640. The double so-called root jak; eat, laugh is an evident redu¬ 
plication of ghas and has respectively. It has the absence of n in act. 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. ]6 
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3d penoni pi. and pple, and the accent on the root before vowel-endlnga, 
which belong to reduplicated verba; and it also takes the nnion-vowel 1 
in the manner of rud etc. (above, 681). For its forms and derivatives 
made with utter loss of the final sibilant, see S83f. 

041. Certain other obviously reduplicated verbs are treated by 
the native grammarians as if simple, and referred to this conjugation: 
such are the intensively reduplicated Jigp (1020 a}, daridri (1024a), 
and vevi (1024a), didhi etc. (076), and oakis (677). 

II. Reduplicating Class (third, hu-elass). 

042. This class forms its present-stem by prefixing a 
reduplication to the root. 

043. a. As regards the consonant of the reduplication, 
the general rules which have already been given above (690) 
are followed. 

b. A long vowel is shortened in the reduplicating syl¬ 
lable: thus, ^ dads from dS; bibhl from bhi; 

juhO from htl. The vowel ^ p never appears in the 
reduplication, but is replaced by ^ i: thus, bibhr from 
VH bhf; from pt^ppo. 

o. For verbs In which a and ft also are irregularly represented in the 
reduplication by i, see below, 000. Thero ot vpt (V. B.) makes vavartti 
etc.; oakrSnt (RV.) Is very doubtful. 

d. The only root of this class with initial vowel is p (or ar); 
it takes as reduplication i, which is held apart from the root by an 
interposed y: thus, iyar and iyp (the latter has not been found in 
actual use). 

644. The present-stem of this class (as of the other 

classes belonging to the first or non-a-conjugation} has a 

double form: a stronger form, with gunated root-vowel; 

and a weaker form, without gupa: thus, from hu, the 

two forms are juho and g§r juhu; from pRt bhI, they 

are bibhe and bibhl. And the rule for their use 

is the same as in the other classes of this conjugation: the 

strong stem is found before the unaccented endings (562), 
* 

and* the weak stem before the accented. 
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646. According to all the snslogies of the first general coign- 
gation, we should expect to find the accent upon the root-syllable 
when this is strengthened. That is actually the case, howeper, only 
in a small minority of the roots composing the class: namely, in liu« 
bhi (no test-forms in the older language), hri (no test-forms found in 
the older language), mad (very rare), Jan (no forms of this class 
found to occur), ci notiet (in V.), ynaqfaraU (in older language only), 
and in bhy in the later language (in V. it goes with the majority: 
but RV. has bibhfirti once, and AV. twice; and this, the later 
accentuation, is found also in the Brahmanas); and RV. has once 
iy&rfi. In all the rest — apparently, by a recent transfer — it rests 
upon the reduplicating instead of upon the radical syllable. And in 
both classes alike, the accent is anomalously thrown back upon the 
reduplication in those weak forma of which the ending begins with 
a vowel; while in the other weak forms it is upon the ending (but 
compare 666a). 

a. Apparently (the cases with written accent are too few to determine 
the point satisfactorily) the middle optative endings, tya etc. (666), are 
reckoned throughout as endings with Initial vowel, and throw back the 
accent upon the reduplication. 

640. The verbs of this class lose the ^ n in the 3d 
pi. endings in active as well as middle, and in the imper¬ 
fect have 371 us instead of ^ an — and before this a final 

•s. -N. 

radical vowel has gvupa. 


1. Present Indicative. 

647. The combination of stem and endings is as in 
the preceding class. 

Examples of inflection: a. hu. sacr^e: strong 


stem-form, 

juli6: weak form, juhu (or 

jdhtt). 

s. 

active. 

u. p. 

B. 

middle. 

a. 

P- 





^11% 

Juh6mi 

juhuvfie Juhum&s 

jubve 

juhuvfibe 

juham&he 






juhofi 

jubuttafisjahathi 

jnbufd 

Jfibvftthe 

juhudbvd 




0 

5?^ 

juhdti 

juhut&s jubvati 

Jubutd 

Juhvite 

Jfibvate 

16* 
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b. Boot )T bh^ bear (given with Vedic accentuation}: 
strong stem-form, bibhar; weak, fsiH bibhf (or bibhr). 

IsRpf farWT 

C ^Si c» c c 

bfbharmi bibh^vAs bibhrm&B bfbhre bibb^Ahe bibhrxnAhe 

fspifif fspp fsT^nd fsp^ 

bibharfi bibhfthAs bibhfthA bibhir^A bfbhrftthe bibhrdhvA 

bibharti bibhftAa blbhrati bibh^tA bibhrftte bibhrate 

0. The u of bu (1^^^ clasB-eigns nu and u: see below, 

697a) Is said to be omissible before v and m of the endings of 1st da. 
and pi.: thus, jt^xvAs, JubvAhe, etc.; bat no snch forms are quotable. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

648. It Is not possible at present to draw a distinct line between 
those sabJanctiTe forms of the older language which should be reckoned as 
belonging to the present-system and those which should be assigned to the 
perfect — or even, in some cases, to the reduplicated aorist and intensive. 
Hare will be noticed only those which most clearly belong to this class; 
the more doubtful cases will be treated under the perfect-system. Except 
in first persons (which continue in use as '^imperatives” down to the later 
language), subjunctives from roots having unmistakably a reduplicated 
present-system are of far from frequent occurrence. 

•*649. The subjunctive mode-stem is formed in the usual manner, 
with the mode-sign a and gu^a of the root-vowel, if this is capable 
of such strengthening. The evidence of the few accented forms met 
with indicates that the accent is laid in accordance with that of the 
strong indicative forms: thus, from ybu, the stem would be JubAva; 
from ybbp, it would be bibbara (but bibbAra later). Before the 
mode-sign, final radical fi would be, in accordance with analogies 
elsewhere, dropped: thus, dAda from p'dft, dAdha from ]|i^dbft (all 
the forms actually occurring would be derivable from the secondary 
roots dad and dadb). 

650. Instead of giving a theoretically complete scheme of 
inflection, it will be better to note all the examples quotable from 
the older language (accented when found so occurring). 

a. Thus, of 1st persons, we have in the active jubAvBmi, bibbarftqi, 
dadiinl, dadb&ni, jab&nl; jubav&ma, dAdbftma, jAbima; — in the 
middle, dadbii, xnimftl; dadbftvabfti; jubavftmah&i, dadAmabe, 
Hatiatwfthaij dadbAniabdJ^.. 

b. Of other persons, we have with primary endings in the active 
bibbarlal (with doable mode-sign: 660e), dAdbatbaa, jubav&tha (do.) 
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and juliavatha; in the middle, d&dhase; d&dhate, r&rate, d&dhitii, 
dad&tSi; — with secondary endings, d&dhas, viwefas, juhawat, bibharat, 
yuyivat, d&dhat, dadh&nat, babbasat; dadhan, ynyavan, Jiahavan. 

3. Present Optative. 

661. To form this mode, the optative endings given 
above (666a), as made up of mode-sign and personal endings, 
are added to the unstrengthened stem. The accent is as 
already stated (646a). The inflection is so regular that it is 
unnecessary to give here more than the first persons of a 
single verb : thus, 

active. middle. 

a* d. 8. d« p. 

juhuyam juhuyava juhuyMma juhviya juhvivahi jubvimabi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

4. Present Imperative. 

662. The endings, and the mode of their combination 

with the root, have been already given. In 2d sing, act., 
the ending is hi after a vowel, but fcj dhi after a con¬ 
sonant: ^ hu, however, forms juhudhi (apparently, 

in order to avoid the recurrence of ^ h in two successive 
syllables): and other examples of dhi after a vowel are 
found in the Veda. 

653. a. Example of inflection; 

active. middle. 

8. d. p. 8. d. p. 

juh&vSni Juhavnva jub&vfima jubdvfii jub&v&vabfii juh&wflmabfti 

5^ sf^ sOTTR s!^ 

jubudbi jubut&m jubuti jubu^vi Jubv&tbfim jubudbv4m 

jubotu jubutam Jdbvatu jubutlun Jubvfttftm Jiibvatftm 

b. The verba of the other division differ here, as in the indicative,, 
in the accentuation of their strong forms only: namely, in all the 
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first persons (borrowed snbjnnctiYes), and in the 3d sing. act.: thus, 
(in the older language) bfbharftpi etc., bibhurtn, bibharii etc. 

064. Yedlc irregolulties of inflection ue: 1. the oocMionel nse of 
•tnng forms In 2d persons: thns, yuyodhl, 9 i 9 idlii (beside 
ynyotam (beside sruyut&m): iyarta, dddftta and dad&tana, d&dhftta 
end dddhfltana (see below, 068), pipartana, Juhdta and Jubdtana, 
yuyota and yuyotaiia; rar&STa (660); 2. the use of dbi instead of 
hi after a Towel (only in the two instances Jnst quoted); 3. the ending 
tasia in 2d pi. act.: namely, besides those Jnst given, in jig&tana, 
dbattana, msun&ttana, vivaktona, dldiffana, bibhitana, jujimtaiia, 
juhutana, vavpttana: the cases are proportionally much more nnmerons 
in this than in any other class; 4. the ending tflt in 2d sing, act. In 
dattftt» dhattlUt pipptfit, jabitftt. 

6. Freaent Fwrtioiple. 

066. As elsewhere, the actiye participle-stem may be 
made mechanically from the 3d pi. indie, by dropping ^ 1: 
thus, ^[^^jubvat, fenslr][^bibhrat. In inflection, it has nn 
distinction of strong and weak forms (4M4). The feminine 
stem ends in SlrTt atX. The middle participles are regularly 
made: thus, jiihyBna, Rr<islTUI bibhrBpa. 

a. RV. shows an irregular accent in piping (KP4 drink). 

0. Imperfect. 

060. As already pointed out, the 3d pi. act. of this 
class takes the ending 37^ us, and a flnal radical rowel has 
gupa before it. The strong forms are, as in present indic¬ 
ative, the three singular active persons. 

067. Examples of inflection: 

active. middle, 

a d. p. •. d. p. 

1 

fijnhavam 4Juhnva fijuhuma ijuhvl djnbuvahi djuhumalii 

fiJuhOB 4fubotam fijuhuta fijuhuthis fijuhyfltbbn 4inbudhva 
3 

J^nhot 4)nhutflm fijuhavus fijuhuta 4Juhv&tflm djuhvata 
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a. From kH bhf, the 2d and 3d sing. act. are 

abibhar (for abibhar-a and abibhar-t) — and so in all other 
cases where the strong stem ends in a consonant. The 3d 
pi. act. is dbibhams; and other like cases are 

^ibhayuB, aoikayus, asayaviiB. 

b. In MS., once, abibhrus ii doubtlesi a false reading. 

668. The usual Yedio irrogularities in 2d pi. act. — strong forms, 
and the ending tana — occur in this tense also: thus, AdadSta, ddadblta; 
ddattana, djahitana.' The KY. has also once aplprata for apipfta 
in 3d sing, mid., and abibhran for abibharus in 3d pi. act Examples 
of angmantlesB forms axe qiqiia, vivAs, Jigtt; jihlta. 9 i 9 lta, Jihata; 
and, irith Irregular strengthening, yuyoma (AY.), sruyothis, ynyota. 

668 . The roots that form their present-stem by reduplieation 
are a very small class, especially in the modern langnage; they are 
only 50, all told, and of these only a third (16) are met with later. 
It is, however, very difficult to determine the precise limits oi the 
class, because of the impossibility (referred to above, under subjunctive: 
648) of always distinguishing its forms from those of other redupli¬ 
cating conjugations and parts of conjugations. 

a. Besides the Irregularities in tense-infleotlon already pointed out, 
others may he noticed as follows. 


Irregularities of the Reduplicating Class. 

660. Besides the roots in y or ar — namely, y, ghy (usually 
written ghar), ty, py, bhy, sy. by, pyc — the following roots having 
a or ft as radical vowel take i instead of a in the reduplicating 
syllable: gft go, mft meanire, naft bellow, 9 ft, hft remove (mid.), wac. 
sao; ▼a 9 has both i and a; rft has i once in RV.; for sthft, pft 
drink ghi4, ban, bi, see below (670—4). 

661. Several roots of this class in final ft change the ft in weak 
forms to i (occasionally even to i), and then drop it altogether before 
endings beginning with a vowel. 

a. This Is in close analogy with the treatment of the vowel of the 
class-sign of the nft-class: below, 717. 

These roots are: 

668 . 9 ft shafpen, act. and mid.: thus, 9 i 9 ftti, 9 i 9 Xiaa 8 i» 9 l 9 lhf (also 
9 l 9 ftdbi: above, 664), 9 i 9 fttu, a 9 i 9 ftt» 9 ( 9 ^ 0 , 9 i 9 Xta. 

663. mft bellow, act., and mft mtaewe, mid. (rarely also act.): 
thus, mimfttit mimfyftt; mImXte, mimate, ftmlmSta; mimlbt, 
mimfttu. BY. has once mimanti 3d pi. (for mimati). 
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004. h& r€mov€, mid.; thus, jfhite, jihidhve, jihate; Jihi^va, 
jiJiatftin; ^ihlta, ^jihata. jihltliftm (for jihfitham). 

006. lift quit, act. (originally identical with the former), may farther 
shorten the I to i: thus, jahftti» jahlta» jahit&t (AV.); jahimaa (AY.), 
Jahitas (TB.), jahitam (TA.), i^ahitftm (TS. AB.). In the optative, 
the radical vowel ia lost altogether; thus, jahyftm, jahyus (AY.). The 
2d Bing. Impv., according to the grammarians, is jahlhi or jahllii or 
jahiM; only the first appears quotable. 

a. Forms from an a-stem, jaha, are made for this root, and even 
derivatives from a quasi-root jah. 

000. rft givt, mid.: thus, rarldhvam, rarithfta (impf. without 
augment); and, with i in reduplication, ririhi. But AY. has rarftava. 

a. In these verbs, the accent is generally constant on the redu¬ 
plicating syllable. 

007. The two roots dft and dhfi (the commonest of the class) 
lose their radical vowel altogether in the weak forms, being shortened 
to dad and dadh. In 2d sing. impy. act., they form respectively 
delii and dhehi. In combination with a following t or th, the final 
dh of dadh does not follow the special rule of combination of a 
final sonant aspirate (becoming ddh with the t or th: 160), but — 
as also before a and dhv — the more general rules of aspirate and 
of surd and sonant combination; and its lost aspiration is thrown 
back upon the initial of the root (166). 

008. The inflection of ]/dha is, then, as follows; 

Present Indicative. 



active. 


middle. 


B. 

d. p. 

s. 

d. 

P- 

1 dAdhftmi dadhvfta dadhmas 

dadhe 

dadhvahe 

d&dhmahe 

2 dadhftai 

dhatthas dhatthft 

dhatse 

dadhathe 

dhaddhve 

3 d&dhftU 

dhattaa dadhati 

dliatte 

dadhate 

d&dhate 


Present Optative. 


1 dadhy^ dadhyava dadhyama dadhiya 

dftdhivahi 

d&dhimahi 

etc. 

etc. etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


Present Imperative. 


1 d&dhfini 

dftdhava dftdh&ma 

dddhai 

dftdhftvahfti 

dftdhftmahfti 

2 dhehi 

dhatt&m dhatta 

dhatsva 

dadhfttham 

dliaddhvam 

3 dftdhfitu 

dhattam dftdhatu 

dhattam 

dadhfttftm 

dadhatftm 


Imperfect. 



1 ftdadhftin ftdadhva ftdadhma 

ftdadhi 

ftdadhvahi 

adadhmahi 

2 Adadhfta 

ftdhattatn ftdhatta 

ftdhatthfta ftdadhftthftm 

ftdhaddhvam 

3 Adadhftt 

ftdhattftxn adadhua 

adhatta 

ftdadhfttftm 

ftdadhata 
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Participles: set. d&dhat; mid. d&dJdfina. 

S* In the middle (except impf), only those forms are here accented 
for which there is anthority in the accentuated texts, as there is dUcotdance 
between the actual accent and that which the analogies of the class would 
lead us to expect. BY. has once dh&tae: dadh4 and dadli4te might be 
perfects, so far as the form is concerned. BY. accents dadhlt4 once 
(d&dhita thrice); several other texts have d&dJiIta, d&dhiran, d&dlta> 

b. The root dft is inflected in precisely the same way, with 
change everywhere of (radical] dh to d. 

669. The older language has irregularities as follows: 1. the usual 
strong forms in 2d pi., d&dhfita and &dadhata, d&d&ta and 4dadftta; 
2. the usual tana endings in the same person, dhattana, d&d&tanc^ etc. 
(664, 658); 3. the 3d sing, indie, act. dadbe (like 1st sing.); 4. the 2d 
sing. impv. act. daddhi (for both dehi and dbehi). And B, has dadxni. 

670. A number of roots have been transferred from this to the 
or bhu-class (below, 749), their reduplicated root becoming a 

stereotyped stem inflected after the manner of.>a>stems. These roots 
are as follows: 

671. In all periods of the language, from the roots sthi stand, 
pft drirdc, and ghrft stnell, are made the presents tlftbimi, pib&mi 
(with irregular sonantizing of the second p), and jighrimi — which 
then are inflected not like mimarni, but like bh&v&mi, as if from 
the present-stems ti^ijha, p£be^ jighra. 

672. In the Yeda (especially; also later), the reduplicated roots dS 
and dbft are sometimes turned into the a-stems d&da and d4dha, or 
inflected as if roots dad and dadh of the a-class; and single forms of the 
same character are made from other roots: thus, mimanti (l/mft hcBowJ, 
r&rate (yrft givt -. 3d sing. mid.). 

673. In the Yeda, also, a like secondary stem, jighna, is made from 
plian (with omission of the radical vowel, and conversion, usual in this 
root, of b to gh when In contact with n: 637); and some of the fc-rms 
of aa^o, from ysac, show the same conversion to an a-stem, ea^ca. 

674. Ill AB. (viii. 28), a similar secondary form, Jigbya, is given to 
yH or b&: thus, jigbyati, jigbyatu. 

676. A few so-called roots of titc first or root-class are the products 
of reduplication, more or less obvious; thus, jakf (640), and probably 
9ftB (from l/'9a8) and cakf (from ykixj or a lost root kas see). In the 
Yeda is found also 8 a 90 , from p'sac. 

676. The grammarians reckon (as already noticed, 641) several roots 
of the most evidently reduplicate character as simple, and belonging to the 
root-class. Some of these (Jigp, daridrK, vevi) are regular intensive 
stems, and will be described below under Intensives (1020a, 1024 a); 
didhi shine, together with Yodic didi shine and pipi swdl, are sometimes 
also classed as intensives; but they have not the proper reduplication of 
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such, and may perhaps be best noticed here, as reduplicated present-stems 
with Irregnlarly long rodnplicatlng vowel. 

a. Of pres. Indio, occurs in the older language only didyati, 3d pi., 
with the pples didyat and didhyat, and mid. didye» didhye* dddh- 
yfttbftm, with the pples didylna, didhySna, pXpyftna. The subj. stems 
are did&ya, didhaya, pip&ya, and from them are made forma with both 
primary (flrom didi^a) and secondary endings (and the irregularly accented 
dxdayat and didftyat and didhayan). No opt. occurs. In impv. we have 
didihi (and didlhi) and pipihf, and plpyatam, pipyatSm, pipyata. 
In impf., adidea and pipes, 4dldet and ididhet and apipet (with 
augmentloss forms), apipema (with strong form of root), and adidhayus 
and (irregular) apipyan. 

b. A few forms from all the three show transfer to an a^inflection: 
thus, didhaya and pipaya (impv.), 4pipayat, etc. 

o. Similar forms from ymx bellow are amimet and mimayat. 

677. The stem oak&s shine (sometimes oakft 9 ) is also regarded by 
the grammarians as a root, and supplied as such with tenses outside the 
present-system — which, however, hardly occur in genuine use. It is not 
known in the older language. 

078. The root bhas chew loses its radical vowel in weak forms, 
taking the form baps: thus, b&bhasti, but bipeati (3d pi.), b&paat 
(pple). For babdhfim, see 233 f. 

670. The root bhl fear is allowed by the grammarians to shorten 
its vowel in weak forms: thus, bibhimas or bibhimas, bibhiyftm or 
bibhiyfim; and bibhiyfit etc. are met with in the later language. 

680. Forms of this class from |/Jan give birth, with added i — thus, 
Jajni^e, Jai&icUiye — are given by the grammarians, but have never 
been found in use. 

681. The roots oi and oit have in the Veda reversion of c to k in 
the root-syllable after the reduplication: thus, cike^i, cik^the (anomalous, 
for oiky&the), cikitfim, aoiket, o£kyat (pple); oikiddbi. 

682. The root vyao has i in the reduplication (from the y), and 
is contracted to vie in weak forms: thus, vivikt&s, &vi'vikt&m. So the 
root hvar (if its forms are to be reckoned here) has u in reduplication, 
and contracts to hur: thns, Juhurthfis. 

III. Nasal Class (seventh, radh-ciass). 

683. The roots of this class all end in consonants. And 

their class-sign is a nasal preceding the final consonant: in 
the forms, a nasal simply, adapted in character to the 

consonant; hut in the strong forms expanded to the syllable 
^ na, which has the accent. 
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a. In a few of the verbs of the class, the nasal extends also into 
other tense-systems: they are afij, bhafij, hlAs: see below, 684. 

1. Fresent Indicative. 

684. Examples of inflection; a. the root 
Join : strong stem-form, weak, g^^yufij. 


For the rules of combination of final j, i 

lee 810. 



active. 


middle. 


s. 

d. p. 

s. 

d. 

P* 

1 IFt^ 

o 


3^ 

gf3r% 


yun^imi yufijvda yufijmia 

yu^e 

yufijv&he 

yufijm&be 

2 5^% 


•N 

W 

o 


yun&kfi yuflkth&a yuAkthd 

yufikfe 

yui^athe 

srufigdhvd 

3 



?J¥iSr. 

o 

o 

yon&kti yu&kt&a yuiU&nti 

yti&ktd 

yuftjate 

yufij&te 


b. the root l^nidh obstruct} bases ru^adh and 
^^^^rundh. 

For rales of oombinatlon of final dh, see 163, 160. 

1 -^11% 

nugL&dhmi rondhv&s rundbrnis rundhd rundhv&he rundlun&he 

2 ■pir?T "ip# 

ru^tsl mnddh&B runddhi nrntB^ rundhathe rimddhve 

3 

riL^^dhi randdh4Bnmdh&nti ninddhd rundhate rundh&te 

o. Instead of yoflkthas, srufigdhve, and the like (here and in 
the impv. and impf.), it is allowed and more usnal (231) to write 
ynfithas, yn&dhve, etc.; and, in like manner, rundhaa, rondhe, 
for runddhas, runddhe; and so in other like cases. 

686. Yedlc irregularities of infiection are: 1. the ordinary nse of a 
3d sing. mid. like the 1st sing., as Vfiije; 2. the accent on of 3d pi. 
mid. in alijat4, Indhatd, bhuiijat6. 

a. Yuna&kfi, in BhP., Is doubtless a false reading. 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

686 . The stem is made, as usual, by adding a to the strong 
present-stem: thus, yrun^ia, ru^Adha. Below are given as if made 
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from yyuj all the forma for which ezamplea have been noted as 
actually occnrring in the older language. 

aetlTe. middle. 

d. J). 8. d* p. 

1 yuniijfiiii yimijftva yun&jftma yuxiajii yun^ifimahii 

2 yun&jaa yunajftdhvfti 

3 yuniijat ynnijataa yun^jan yunajate 

087. The RV. has once aiijataB» which is anomaloaa as being made 
from the weak tense-stem. Forms with double mode-sign are met with; 
thns, tpi^&hftn (A^.), r&dhn&v&t and yunaj&u (9B.); and the only 
quotable example of 3d du. act. (besides a&jat&s) is hin&s&taa (9B.). 
^B. has also hinaeftvas as 1st dn. act.: an elsewhere unexampled form. 


3. Present Optative. 


688. The optative is made, as elsewhere, by adding the 
compounded mode-endings to the weak form of present- 
stem. Thus: 


active. 

8. d. p. 

1 mm niTO imrw 

O “N. o o 

yunjy^ yufijyava yunjyama 
etc. etc. etc. 




middle. 

d. 




yunjlyd, yunjiv&hi yunjim&hi 
etc. etc. etc. 


a. AB. has once the anomalous 1st sing. act. vyajiyam. And forms 
like bhunjiyam -yat. yunjiy&t, are here and there met with in the 
epics (bhubjlyatam once in G6S.). MBh., too, has once bhunjitam. 


4. Present Imperative. 


689. In this class (as the roots all end in consonants) 
the ending of the 2d sing. act. is always fu dhi. 


active. 

s. d. p. 

I fiOT 

yun4jani yunajava yunajftma 

o -s o'" 

jruiigdhi yunktam yunkta 

PI 

yun&ktu yunktam yuiij&ntu 


middle. 

s. d. p. 

gRsTi# gwT% 

ytm^i&i yunaj&vahai yunaj&mahfii 

O "V. O "s. O^ "s 

yunkfva. 3 ninjtthftm jruflgdlivam 

girTw 

yunktam yuzijatfim yuiijat&m 
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690. There Is no occarrenee, so far as noted, of the ending tit In 
verbs of this class. The Veda has, as nsnal, sometimes strong forma, and 
sometimes the ending tana, in the 2d pi. act.: thus, un&tta, yiin&kta, 
anaktana, pina^fana. 


6. Present Participle. 

691. The participles are made in this class as in the 
preceding ones: thus, act. U^Tl^yufijant (fern. yufljatf); 
mid. yunjina (but RV. has indhSna). 


6. Imperfect. 


692. The example of the regular inflection of this tense 
needs no introduction: 


active. 

s. d. p. 8. 

mpm mm 

O o o o 

iyunajam iyuiijva iyufijma dyuflji 


middle. 

d. p. 

&yunjvahi & 3 runjmahi 


iyunak 


^ •s O-'. •s.O 

iyu&ktam iyunkta dyunkthas dyunjathim &yungdhvam 


''31 

ayunstk dyufiktim dyunjan dyu&kta dyuiU&tam dyufijata 


a. The endings s and t are necessarily lost in the nasal class 
throughout in 2d and 3d sing, act., unless saved at the expense of the 
final radical consonant -, which is a case of very rare occurrence (the 
only quotable examples were given at 655 a.'. 

683. The Veda showa no irregularities in this tense. Occurrences of 
augmentless forma are found, eapecially in 2d and .3d sing, act., showing 
an accent like that of the present: for example, bhindt, pp^k, vpi^dk, 
pi^;^, ripdk. 

a. The Ist sing. act. atpnam and acohinam (for atppadam and 
acchinadam) were noted above, at 566 a. 

694. The roots of this class number about thirty, more than 
half of them being found only in the earlier language; no new ones 
make their first appearance later. Three of them, afij and bhalij and 
bids, carry their nasal also into other tense-systems than the present. 
Two, pdh and ubh, make present-systems also of other classes having 
a nasal in the class'sign: thus, pdhnotl (xm-class) and ubhuiti 
(nS-class). 
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•. Many of the rooii make forms from secondary attorns: thus, from 
afija* unda* umbbA, ohindai tffrbA« piAfa. pt&oA, Urafija, nmdba* 
yidfA, etc. 


Irregularittes of the Nasal daas. 

095. The root tyh combines tfpah with ti» tn* etc. into tfi^e^blt 
tp^A^ha; and, according to the grammarians, has also snch forms as 
tTpehml: see aboTe, 924b. 

696. The root bifrs (by origin apparently a desideratiTe from yhaa) 
a<*eent8 irregnlarly the root-syllable In the weak forms: thns, 
hlftate. hlAsina (but hmAsat etc. and biAsyit 

IV. Nu- and u-classes (fifth and eighth, su- and tanrclasses). 

097. A. The preseut-stem of the un-class is made by 
adding to the root the syllable ^ nu, which then in the 
strong forms receives the accent, and is strengthened to ^ n6. 

B. The few roots of the u-class (about half-a-dozen) 
end in ^n, with the exception of the later irregular sR hp 
(or kar) — for which, see below, 714. The two classes, 
then, are closely correspondent in form; and they are wholly 
accordant in inflection. 

a. The u of either class-sign is allowed to be droppec( before 
V and m of the 1st dn. and 1st pi. endings, except when the root 
(nu-class) ends in a consonant; and the u before a vowel-ending 
becomes v or nv, according as it is preceded by one or by two 
consonants (129 a). 


1. Freaent Indioative. 

698. Examples of inflection: A. nu-cla^; root 
H 8U press out: strong form of stem, ^FTT simd; weak form, 
sunn. 

oo 

sctlTS. middle. 

i ^ 

Bundmi aunuvto sunumAs sunvA sunavAlie aunumAhe 

3 ^^ 53 ^ 33 ^ 33 ^ 

sunopi suimthAa sunuthA sunup A aunvAtha aunudhvA 
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3 Hilrt hHcIH 

>5 oo “S. o oo o o 

Bunoti sunut48 8unv&nti Bimute sunvate aunv&te • 

a. The forms aunv&a, aunmas, simv&he, aunmAhe arc alter¬ 
native with those given here for Ist du. and pi., and in practice arc 
more common. From y&p, however (for example), only the forms 
with u can occur; thus, ftpnuvAa, &pnumAhe; and also only Apnu* 
▼Anti, ipnuve, apnuvAte. 

B. u-class; root tan stretch: stronf? form of stem, 
fFTT tano; weak, rPT tanu. 

O 

1 fT^ rF^ rPT^ 

tanomi tanvAa tanmAs tanve tanvAhe tanmAhe 

etc. . etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

b. The inflection is so precisely like that given above that it 
is not worth writing out in full. The abbreviated forms in 1st du. 
and pi. are presented here, instead of the fuller, which rarely occur 
(as no double consonant ever precedes). 

. 699. a. In the older language, no strong 2d persons du. or pi., 
and no thana-endings, chance to occur (but they are numerous in tho 
impv. and iropf.: see below). The UV. has several cases of the irregular 
accent in 3d pi. mid.; thus, kfnvate, tanvate, manvate, vfi]ivate, 
spf^vate. 

b. In KV. occur also several 3d pi. mid. in ire from present-.stem8 
of this class: thus, invire, pnvire, pinvire, Qpnvire, sunvire, hinvire. 

Of these, pinvire and hinvire might be perfects without reduplication 
from the secondary roots pinv and hinv (below, 710). The 2d sing. mid. 
(with passive value) qfnvi|e (UV.) is of anomalous and questionable 
character. 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

700. The subjunctive mode-stem is made in tho usual manner, 
by adding a to the gunated and accented class-sign: thus, sunAva, 
tanAva. In the following scheme are given all the forms of which 
examples have been met with in actual use in the older language 
from cither division of the class; some of them are quite numerously 
represented there. 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. 8. d. p. 

1 sunAviai BunATftTaBunATiina BunAvfti sunAv&vahftl aunAvSmah&i 

2 sunAvaB sunAvatha sunAvase sunAvAithe 

, ninint mninn BmivMita 
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701. Of the briefer lat sing, act., RV. has and hinavft. 

Forms with double mode-sign occur (not in RY.) ; thus, and 

karavftt (AY.); a 9 navfttha (K.), kpjiaTfitha (YS.; but -vatha in 
Kanva-text), karavfitha a 9 nftYCtt&i Is found 

once (in TS.). Forms like Apnuv&ni, ardlmuvat, a^nuvat, met with 
now and then in the older texts, are doubtless to be regarded as false 
readings. RY. has In a single passage kpnvSite (instead of kpiaivftite); 
the only form in ftithe ic a^ndvaithe. 

3. Present Optative. 


702. The combined endings (566) are added, as usual, 


to the weak tense^^stem: thus. 





active. 


middle. 


s. 

d. p. 

8 . 

d. 

P- 

wnm 

oo -s 

vjo oo 

o 



Bunuyam 

Bunuyava Bunuy^a 

Bunviya 

Bunvivahi 

Bunvimahi 

etc. 

etc. etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


a. From y&Pt the middle optative would be ApnuviyA — and 
so in other like cases. 


4. Present Imperative. 

703. The inflection of the imperative is in general like 
that in the preceding classes. As regards the 2d sing, act., 
the rule of the later language is that the ending f% hi is 
taken whenever the root itself ends in a consonant; other¬ 
wise, the tense- (or mode-) stem stands by itself as 2d per¬ 
son (for the earlier usage, see below, 704). An example of 
inflection is; 



active. 


middle. 


s. 

d. p. 

s. 

d. 

P- 

>3 

WFm 

O 

o 



BunAvAni sunAvAva Bun&vAma 

BunAvAi 

BtinAvAvahAi BunAvAmahAi 

W{ 

OO 

HHmh ?BrT 

TFra" 

n5 O 


?Fra*T 

OO "N. 

BUnu 

sunutAm sunutA 

BunufvA 

BimvathAm 

simudhvAm 

O >9 

WFm 

0>9 -“v >9 O 



O ^ 

8un6tu 

Bimutim BunvAntu 

Bunut&m BunvAtAtai 

BunvAtAm 
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A. From K'Kpf the id sing set. would bo Rpn«ih{: from i/ay. 
sQnulii; from and so on. Fruit: vAp. too, would 

be msde ftpnuv4ntu, Apnuvdtham, Apnnvat&m, apnuvAtAm. 

704 . In tho tho rule m to iho onil«jing of hi 

after t root with filial vowel doea not hold i[;<xk 1 r In it^'.. siirls forraa aa 
Inuhly k^ulii* ciniitai, dhUr.'ihi, 9fpiih{| «pfp«Uii, hiniihi, ami 
tanithl, ssnuhl. are nearly ihrlou :«■ frequent In nao tv inu, ijfpti, 
sunUt tanu, and their like; In AV., however, they are oniy one 
aa frequent; and In the Itruhmapan they apvoar only .'jioratll;:aliy. even 
9 fl^udlli (with dhi) ocriiri aoveral tlmua In ilV. KV. haa 1 >i'> lit tinit. 
act. hlXUlVK. The ending tSt la found In ki'putlt ami niniitAt* ami 
kunitAt. The atrong atoin^forui is fnnml In 'i(\ 'in. art. Di hlnot-am and 
kfpotam; and In 2 d id. art. In kfn 6 ts and kypolnnu, ^^pota and 
^fijotana, aunota ami atinotana, hin 6 ta and hinotiina, u-hI tanota, 
karota. Tho ending tana (>''rnra unly in tho ftirui^i jovr i|!nt('>i. 


5. Present Partloiplo. 

706. The endings KTR^int and ?TR "Ina iir't udded fo tin* 
weak form of tense stem: tints, from su r oim; net. 

■unyant Tom. snnvatl), mid. sunvRna; from i/rfq 

tan, rF^rr^^tanyant (fern. tanyatij, fRjpi tanyRna. From 
they arc cnTF7r(^tpnuyant ami flrnFTR Rpnuyinii. 


6. Imporfeot. 


706. Tlie ronibination of augmented stem and endings 
is acrording to the niles already stated thus, 


active-. 

8. d. p. 8. 

Aannayam Asunuva aaunuma Aaunyl 


middle. 

P 

Aaanuvahl Aaunumahl 


qgRHH 5RF?rT «m=ITO qTFTmm 

vj -s. J O O J JO % O N O O 

Aaiinoa Aaunutam asimuta aaunuthAs RaunvAthtm Aauiiudhvam 


«Em%T ^TCPFTTtT JSFFTT snTFT ?FFR 

O "V OO -V j j o o S. J 

Asunot Asunutam Aaunvan Asunuta AsunvAtAm Aaunvata 

a. Hero, as elsewhere, tho briefer forms Aaunva, Aaunma, Aaun* 
vahlt Asuntnshl are allowed, and more ttsaal, except from roots 
with final cemsonant, as dhff: which makes, for example, al'v:iy.<;. 
Adhnpuma etc., and also Adhrfnuvan, Adh^fnlivi, AdhrypuvftthAic. 
Adh|*fpuyAtAin, Adhrfpuvata. 

Whitnay, Uraiumar. 2. «<]. 


17 
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707. Stroug •tem-forms and tana-ending era fonnd only in BV., in 
aky^ota, aky^otana* Aagmentleea forms with accent era xninwAnt 

708. About fifty rootn make, either exeluaively or in part, their 
present-forms after the manner of the nu-claas: half of them do so 
only in the older language ; three or four, only in the later. 

a. As to transfers to the a-conjogation, sec below, 710. 

709. Tho roots of the other division, or of the u-class, are 
extremely few, not exceeding eight, even including ty on account 
of tarute RV., and ban on account of the occurrence of hanomi 
once in a Sutra (P6S. i. 3.27). BR. refer the stem inu to in of the 
u-clasa instead of i of the nu-class. 


Irregularitiou of the nu and u-classes. 

710. The root typ be pleaded is said by the grammarians to retain 
the n of Its class-sign uiilliiguslized in the Istor language — where, 
however, forms of conjugation of this class are very rare; while In the 
Veda the regular change is made: thus, typnu. 

711. The root 9 ru /tear is contracted to qy before the class- 
sign, furmiiig 9 yn .6 and ^ynu as stem. Its forms tjynvi^e and 
9 y^ivire have been noted above (699b). 

712. The root dhu shake in the later language (and rarely in 
B. and S.) shortens its vowel, making the stem-forms dhuuo and 
dhunu (earlier dhuno, dhuni '. 

713. The so-called root urnu, treated by the native grammarians as 
dissyllabic and belonging to the root-class (1.), Is properly a present-stem 
of this class, with anomalous contraction, from the root vy ('>r var). In 
the Veda, it has no forms which ere not regularly made according to tho 
nu-oiass; but in the lirubmana language are found sometimes such forms 
as Qrnftuti, as if from an u-root of the root class (dS6); and the gram- 
niarisiis make for it a perfect, aorist, future, etc. Its 2d sing. impr. .ii't. 
is ur^u or umuhi; its impf., aumos, &urnot; its opt. mid., urnuvita 
(K.) or urnvitA (TS.). 

714. The extremely common root k.r (or har) tna^e 
is in the later language inflected in the preseiit-systrin ex¬ 
clusively according to the u-class (being the only root of 
that class not ending in n). It has the irregularity that in 
the strong form of stem \ (as well as the class-sign) has 
the guQLa-strengthening, and that in the vi'eak form it is 
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changed to kur, so that the two forms of stem are ^ karo 
and ^ kura. The class-sign 3 u is always dropped be¬ 
fore ? ▼ and IT m of the 1st du. and pi., and also before 
of the opt. act. Thus: 

1. Present Indicative. 



•rtire. 


middle. 


B. 

d. 

P- 

n. d. 

r- 

5 

0 •^. 

0 -s 

0 0 

5 # 

karomi 

kurv&s 

kurm&B 

kurve kurv&he 

kurmahe 

2 °ti 7 lfy 

TOm 

O'. ^ 

fW 

'Ti by 

'■ 0 


kardfi 

kumth&B 

kUTUthd 

kuruse kurvathe 

kurudhve 



f ^ 

'hSfTri 

0 


<0 

karoti 

kurutas 

kurvanti 

kurute kitrvate 

kurvate 



2. Present Optative. 


1 

0 •v 

0 

r 

■w 

JfrTiTr 


kuryam 

kuryava 

kuryama 

kurviya kurviv^i 

kurvimahi 


3 

. Present Imperative. 


sfT^mr? 

^ 717 ^ 


T,n TTTl# 


karav&ni 

karav&va 

karavima kardvai karariivaliai karuvdmahdi 






kuru 

kurutdm 

kurutd 

kuriisva kurvatham 

ki’radJivaiu 


jnprm 

0 V 

Tl^TPTFT 


karotu 

kurutam 

kurvantu 

kuruttim kurvalnm 

kurvataiu 


4 . Present Participle. 

r r ^ ^ 

TicTtl kurv 4 nt kurvati IrTHH kiiivai t 

s9 “s. J 

5. Imperfect. 


y-iiM y iii'4 y tints’ yTrrr 

kkaravam akurva nkuriua <ikurvi >ikur\ahi Akurmalu 



4 karoB akurutam akuruta dkuvuth&snkurvntbam iikur-.-dluat^i 

ygrpTm ynrpi 

akarot akurutam dkurvan aKuruta ukurvatdm ;'ikt;rA ar t 
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710* In RV., this root it regnlsily loHscted In the prescnt-systani 
Bccordlng to the nu-clsti, msklng the stem-forms kf^6 and kpgiu; the 
only etoeptlons srekunoBB once and koru twloe (all In the tenth book); 
fn AY., the nu-forms are still more than ala times as freqaent as the 
U-fotms (nearly half of which, moreorer, are In prose pusages); but In 
the Brihmapa langaage and later, the u-forms are nsed to the exclnslon 
of the others. 

a. As lit sing. pres. ict. is fonnd kurmi in the epos. 

b« What Irregalat forms from kp as a Terb of the nil-class occur In 
the older language have been already noticed abote. 

O. The isolated form tarut^, from p’tp, shoWB an apparent analogy 
with these u-forms from kp. 

710. A fePnr verbs belonging originally to these classes have 
been shifted, in part or altogether, to the a-class, their proper 
class-sign having been stereotyped as a part of the root. 

a. Thus, in 3Y< va tUid forms both from the stem inu {yi or ln)« 
and also from inva, represcnnng a derlvatlTe quasi-root inv (and these 
latter alone occur in AV.). So likewise forms from a stem p^va beside 
those from p^u (/p); and from hinva beside those from hinu (Ybl). 
The so-called roots Jluv and plnv aro doubtless of the same origin, although 
no forms from the stem pinu are met with at any period — unless pinvlre 
(above, 089b) be so regsrled ; and AV. has tho participle pinvAnt, f. 
pinvati. The grammarians set op a root dhinVt but only forms from 
dhl (stem dhlnu) appear to occur in the present-system (the aorlst 
adkinvlt is found in Pfi.). 

b. Occasional a-forms are met with also from other roots: thus, 
olnvata otc., dunvaeva. 


V. Nft-ciass (ninth or krx-elais). 

717. The class-sign of this class is in the strong forms 
the syllable RT nfi, accented, which is added to the root; 
in the weak forms, or where the accent falls upon the end¬ 
ing, it is sfr nl; hut before the initial vowel of an ending 
the ^ I of ^ nl disappears altogether. 

1. Present Indicative. 

718. Example of inflection: root ^ kri buy: strong 

form of stem, if[|i||| krl^K; weak form, krlpl (before 

a vowel, krli^). 
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Mtlvfl. 

• . d. p. 

I whnift gy f nr fh TT ^ 

kri^lbnl kri^lvM kri^imki 

i cTHlfm 

krliptti krii;iith&N krl^Ithi 

» ttiluiiiri ^pftniffT 

krtipittt kri^lldi krl^&ntl 


middle. 

a. d. p. 

^fw! ?i!Wh% 

krl^A krl^ivihe krli;^lm 4 h« 

krl^l^IfA krf^athe krli^IdhvA 

w^IH WnllTfT tmmiTf 

kri^IU krl^llta kr^ito 


719 . In the Vede, the 3 d ilng. mid. hu the aame form with the let 
In the peculiar ajicent of 3 d pi. mid. Ii aeea in paiiat 4 and riQati; 

and vfpimahi (beside vj^^im&he) occurs onco in UV. 


2. Present SubjunotlTe. 

720. The aubjimctiTO forms which have been found exemplified 
in Veda and Brahma^a are given below. The subjunctive mode-stem 
is, of course, indistlnifuishable in form from 'the strong tense-stem. 
And the 2d and 3d sing. act. (with secondary endings) are indlstin* 


gulshsble from augmentless imperfects. 



active. 

middle. 



d. p. 

a. d. 

P- 

1 kripAnl 

kri^Ama 

krinaf krlpAvahil 

krinAmahli 

‘i krlpds 

krinAtha 

krinaaftl 


:< kri^at 

krinan 

krinAtai 

• 

krl^ftntkl 


3. Present Optative. 



721. This mode is formed and iiificcted with entire 
regularity; owing to the fusion of tense-sign and mode-sign 
in tlie middle, some of its persons are indistinguishable from 
augmentless imperfects. Its first persons are as follows: 

active. middle. 

*■ d. p. H. d. p. 

1 ^7infiui4^ SFnnfhTR c y fi n fimM 5rt#Tf% 

kriplyam kriniyava kriniyima knniyA krinivAhi kri^imAhl 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. qtc. 


4. Present Imperative. 

722. The ending in 2d sing, act., as being always pre¬ 
ceded by a vowel, is f% hi (never fu dhi); and there are no 
examples of an omission of it. Hut this person is forbidden 
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to be formed in the classical language from roots ending in 

a consonant; for both classhsign and ending is substituted 

the peculiar ending HR ini, 

utiTe. middle. 

I. d. p. s. d. p. 

1 s^uiw 

krll;^! krlniva krfpima krlj^ krl^ivahll kri^imahii 

2 w5lnfl% gfWIfT 

krinlhi krinitim kci^iti krl^ifTi kri^ithim krkgddhvim 

krlnitn k^ltim krinintu krl^Itim krlnitixn krf^itim 

a. Examples of the ending ini in 2d sing. net. are a 9 ana, 
g^hini, badhini, stabhlni. 

723. The ending faia it knovn dio to the eerlieet Ungnage; of the 
example! Jnit given, all are fonnd in AY., and the flnt two in BY.; others 
are ifii^a. muflag^a, skabhiaa. But AY. has also g^blxplbi (also AB.), 
and even gflu^lki, with strong stem; BhP. hu badtanilii. Strong stems 
are farther fonnd in gp^lhi and etmihi (TS.), pmihl (TB.), and 
^riflbi (Apast.), and, with anomalous accent, pnnlhi and 9f^lh£ (SY.|; 
and, In 2d pi. act., in punita (BY,). The ending tit of 2d sing. act. 
occurs in grh^ltit, jinitit, puaitlt. The ending tana is fonnd in 
punitina, pr^ltana, ^ri^Itana. 

6. Present Participle. 

724. The participles are regularly formed: thus, for 
example, act. Iblni^ kripint (fern, hhluidl kripati); mid. 
trilunH kripini. 

6. Imperfect. 

726. There is nothing special to be noted as to the 

inflection of this tense: an example is — 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

1 qoKh m q^ 

Ikxl^im ikripiva Akrtpima Akripi Akripivabl Akrlplmabi 

2 STthluiifFI^ 95fWifT 

Akzljpis Akxipltam Akrl^ta Akxlplthia Akrlpithlm Akripidhvam 

AkifigAt Akxifltim AkrSpan Akrlplta AkrIpItim Akzipata 
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726. It has been pointed out above that angmeDtless persons of this 

tense are in part indistlngaishable In form from aobjonctlve and optative 
persons. Soch as certainly belong here are (in V.) a^nan* 

rifdn; gfbhjpata* nTi^ta. The AY. has once minit instead of mioftt. 
MBh. has acnlB after mA. 

a. AB. has the false form idAnimao, and in AA. occurs avi^ita as 
3d plnial. 

727. The roots nrhich form their present-systems, wholly or in 
part, after the manner of this class, are over fifty in number; but, for 
about three fifths of them, the forms are quotabio only from the older 
language, and for half-a-dosen they make tbeir first appearance later; 
for less than twenty are they in use through the whole life of the 
language, from the Veda down. 

a. As to secondary a-stems, see 731. 


IrregularitieB of the nS-class.^ 

728. a. The roots ending in u shorten that vowel before the 
class-sign: thus, from )/pu. punati and punite; in like manner also 
jd, dhd, lu. 

b. The root vli (B.S.) forms either vlinA or vlina. 

720. The root grabh or grab (the former Yedic) is weakened 
to errbh or gph. 

a. As the perfect also in weak forma has gpbh or gfh, it is not 
easy to aee why the grammarians should not have written p instead of ra 
in the root. 

730. a. A few of the routs have a more or less persistent 
uasal in forms outside the present-system; such are without nasal 
before the class-sign: thus, grath or granth, badh or bandh, math 
or manth, skabh or skambh, etabb or stambh. 

b. The root jii& also loses its nasal before the class-sign: thus, 
jinati, j finite. 

731. Not rarely, forms showing a transfer to the a-conjugation 
arc met with: thus, even in RV., minati. minat. aminanta, from 
ymi; in AV., qpna from p'qp; later, grhna, j&na. pripa, mathaa, 
etc. And from routs pp and mp are formed the stems pppa and 
mpn&y which arc inflected after the manner of the A-cIass, as if from 
roots ppp and mp^. 

732. In the Veda, an apparently denominative inflection of a 
stem in fiy& is not infrequent beside Ae conjugation of roots of this 
class: thus, gpbhiya, mathiyiti, aqrath&yas, skabhfiydta, astabh- 
fiyat, prnq&y&nte, muqlyit, and so on. See below, 1008 b. 
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$8eon6 or ft-€onjuottion. 

733. We come now to the clasaef which compote the 
Second or a>Conjugation. These are more markedly 
similar in their mode of inflection than the preceding classes; 
their common characteristics, already stated, may be here 
repeated in summary. They are; 1. A flnal a in the present- 
atom ; 2. a constant accent, not changing between stem and 
ending; 3. a briefer form of the optative mode-sign in the 
active, namely I instead of yS (combining in both voices 
alilfe with a to e]; 4. the absence of any ending (except 
when tftt is used) in 2d sing. impv. act.; 5. the conversion 
of initial B of the 2d and 3d du. mid. endings to e; 6. the 
use of the full endings ante, anta, antBm in 3d pi. mid- 
forms; 7. the invariable use of an (not us) in dd pi. impf. 
act.; 8. and the use of mlna instead of Bna as ending of the 
mid. pple. Moreover, 9. the stem-final a becomes 1 before 
m and v of Ist personal endings — but not before am of 
Ist sing. impf.: here, as before the 3d pi. endings, the 
stem-final is lost, and the short a of the ending remains 
(or the contrary); thus, bhdvantl (bhdva+Bnti), bhdvante 
(bhdva-j-ante), dbhavam (dbhava-)-am). 

a. All these eharseterlstics belong not to the Inflection of the 
a-present-systems alone, but also to that of the a-, reduplicated, and 
sa-aorists, the s-fature. and the desiderative, causative, and denom¬ 
inative present-systems. That Is to say, wherever in conjugation an 
a-stem Is found, it Is inflected in the same manner. 

VI. A-OlBtl (flriii bha-0l888). 

734. The present-Btam of this class is made by adding 
Cl a to the root, which has the accent, and, when that is 
possible (888, 840), is strengthened to gu^a. Thus, 
bhdva from v^bhO; sfU jdya from jl; ^niU b6dba from 
p^U^bttdh; IRq adrpa (rom v^^arp; — but isflr vdda from 

vad; kri^a from 
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1. PraMut IndloatlTe. 

786. The endingfs and the rules for their combination 
with the stem have been already fully given, for this and 
the other parts of the prcsout-systeni; and it only remains 
to illustrate them by examples. 

a. Example of inflection root H bhQ be; stem >1? 
bhiva (bho-f-a: 181). 

settTo. middle. 

1. d. p. •. d. p. 

HsnfPl 

bh4viml bfaivavas bhivOinae bh4ve bh&vAvahe bh&vimahe 

bhAvasl bbivatbas bhivatha bh4vaao bb&vetbe bh&vadhve 

bhiTati bhivatas bhdvantl bh4vate bh4vete bhivante 

b. The V. hM but e eliigle exemple of the thana^ndlng, iieiuely 
▼Adathana (end ao other tn any eUu of thti oonjugetton). The lit pi. 
mid. manSmahA (RV., once) la probably an error. BV. baa ^6bha once 
aa 3d alngular. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

786. The mode-stem is bh&vA (bhAva-fai. Subjunctive forma 
of this conjngstion sro very numerous in the older language; the 
following acheiue instances all that have been found to occur. 

active. middle, 

a d. p. t. d. p. 

bhAviai bhAvRva bhAvSma bhAvtl bhAvivabii bhAvimahii 

cnr CviiL bh*.idh.« 

{bwXiu 

787. The 2d du. mid (bhAvAithe) does not chance to occur In this 
olaaa; and jAtAita la the only etample of the 3d person. No such pi. 
mid. focns as bbAvAdhve. bhAvAnte are made from any alasa with stam- 
Anal a; auch aa bhAvanta (which' are vary common) are, of course, prop¬ 
erly anfmantleai imperfecta. The Brihmapts (especially ^B.) prefer the 
2d alng. aet. In Aai and the dd In At. AB. baa the 3d sing. mid. bans* 
tAt; and a 3d pi. In antAi (vartantAi KB.) haa bean notad once. RV. 
hu eiampleif aroA and madA. of the briefer lat. alng. aet. 
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8. Present Optative. 

738. The scheme of optative endings as combined with 

the hnal of an a-stem was given in full above (666}. 

active. middle. 

B. d. p. B. d. 

I 

bh&veyam bhaveva bhavema bhaveya bh4vevahi 

bhaves bhavatam bhaveta bh&vethis bhaveyithim bh&vedhvam 

3 Rcfrf HWIrTR 

■v ^ •s. *S ' V 

bbivet bhavetftm bbaveyuB bhaveta bhaveyittm bh&veran 

a. The UV. has once the 3d pi. mid. bharerata (for one other 
example, see 762b,. AV. has udeyani from yvad. 

b. A few instances are met with of middle 3d persons from a-stems 
in Ita and (very rarely) iran, instead of eta and eran. For conTenience, 
they may he pnt together here (excepting the more nnmeroaB caasative 
forms, for which see 1043c); they are (so far as noted) these: naylta S. 
and later, ^ahsita S., 9 rayita S.; dhayita S., dhySyita U., hvaj^ita 
AB. S. and hva^an S., dbm&yita U. An active form ^afiBiyftt C- 
is isolated and anomalous. 


P- 

bhivemahi 


4. Present Imperative. 


730. An example of the imperative inflection is: 



active. 



middle. 


6, 

d. 

P- 


(1. 

P- 




'ft 

IK. 


\ rsttr 


bbavini 

bhdvEva 

bhavama bhavEi 

bhdvEvahEi 

bhavEmahii 

2 m 


TO 

TOT 

iftrariT 

TOR 

bhEva 

bhavatam bbavata 

bhavasva 

bhavethfim 

bh&vadhvam 


mm 

•s. 

O 

TOT\ 

TOT\ 

TOTR 

bh&vatu 

bhavatEm bhavantu bhavatEm bhavetEm 

bhavantam 


740. The ending tana in 2d pi. act. is as rare in this whole coiiJaga> 
tion as is thana In the present; the V. affords only 
a-claas (and nahyatana la the ya-class: 760 o). The ending tAt of 2d 
sing, set, on the other band, is not rare; the KV. has avatfttt Ofat&t, 
dahatat, bhavatEt, yacchatEt, yEcatEt, rakfatEt, vahatEt; to which 
AY. adds jinvatEt, dhEvatfit; and the Brihmansa bring other examples. 
MS. has twice BvadEtu (parallel texts both times svadEti): compare 
similar cases iit the a*clsBs: 752 c. 
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6. Frasent Participle. 

741t The endings ant and tfH mins are added to 
the present-stem, with loss, before the former, of the final 
stem-TOwel: thus, act bhavant (fern. bhivanti ; 
mid. WTR bbavamina. 

a. A iniftll namber of middle participles appear to be made from 
itami of this claw (aa of other a»claasea: see 762 e. I043f) by tbe 
snfBx ina instead of mSaa: tbns, namllna. paoSaa, ^ikfiJ^a, sva* 
Jl 2 ia» hvaylna (all epic), maijina and kaf&pa (later); and there arc 
Vedle examples (as ey&Tina, prathink. y&tina or yAtin&, qumbh&na, 
all KV.) of which the character, whether present or aorist, is doabtfnl; 
compare 840, 858. 


6. Imperfect. 

742. An example of the imperfect infiection is; 


s. 


active. 

d. 


s. 


mm 

Abhavam Abhav&va 4bhav&ma 4bhave 


middle. 

d. p. 

abhaTftvahi abhavftmahi 

sw^rnr sMsurtr 


SWSrfPT ?W9[fT swhtot 

•s. "S. *s. 

ibhavRS ibhavatam ibhaTata 4bhavathftB 4bhaveth&m 4bhavadhvam 


5MclfT ?W5frtfl*T 
4bhavat 4bhavat&m 4blia7an 


mm mtm^ 

4bhavata 4bhavet&m 4bhavanta 


743. No forms in tana are made in this tense from any 0*01808. 
Eramples of augmentless forms (whioh are not uncommon) are: ey4vam, 
4was, <141x08, bddhat, bh4rat, c4ran, n49an; b&<lliathft8, ▼4r<Uxat8, 
fooanto. The subJunctiToly used forms of 2d and 3d sing. act. are more 
frequent than those of either of the proper subjnnctive persona 

744. A far larger number of roots form their present-system 
according to the a-class than according to any of the other classes; 
in the BV-, they are about two hundred and forty (nearly two fifths 
of the whole body of roots); in tbe AY., about two hundred (nearly 
the same proportion)for the whole language, the proportion is still 
larger, or nearly one half the whole nnmW of present-stems: namely, 
over two hundred in both earlier and later language, one hundred 
and seventy-five in the older alone, nearly a hundred and fifty in 
the later alone. Among these are not a few transfers from the class¬ 
es of the first coiyngation: see those classes above. There are no 
roots ending in long A — except a few which make an a-stem in 
some anomalous way: below, 749a. 
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IrragulMPltleB of the a-oUuM. 

746. A few verba have Irregular vowel-ehaogea In forming the 
preaent-atem: thua, 

a. db eontider baa gu^m-itrengtbaning (agalnat 240): thna, dbate. 

b. kfp (or krap) lament^ on the contrary, remalna unchanged: thna, 
krpate. 

o. guh hidt haa prolongation Inatead of gupa: thna, gAbatl. 

d. kram tMds regularly lengthena lla vowel In the active, but not 
111 the middle: thua, krimati, krioMta; but the vowel-qnantltlea are 
Bomewhat mixed up, even firom the oldeat language down { — klam tire la 
aald to form kllmati etc., bnl la not quotable; — cam with the ptepo- 
attion i rlru^~Jhe mouth forma 4etmatl. 

•• In the later language are found occulonal forma of thla elaaa from 
mfj wipe; and they ahow the aama vpddbi (Inatead of gupa) which belonga 
to the root In Ita more proper Inflection (697): thua, mflrjaava. 

f. The grammariana give a number of roota In uw* which they de¬ 
clare to lengthen the u In the preaent-atem. Only three are found In (quite 
limited) uae, and they ahow no forma anywhere with abort u. All appear 
to be of aecondary formation from roou In f or ar. The root murob or 
mOroh eoagulate haa llkewlae only €1 In quotable forma. 

g. The onomatopoetlc root apeu la written by the grammariana 

M fthlY, and declared to lengthen Ita vowel In the preseut-ayatem: com¬ 
pare 940 b. 

746. The roota daftq bite, raiU color, aailj haug, avabi e»tbrac», 
of which die naaal la In other parte of the conjugation not conatant, 
loae It In the preaent-ayatem: thua, d&qati etc.; aaftj forma both 
aajatl and aajjatl (probably for aBjyatl, or for aaajati from aaaa- 
Jatl); matb or mantb baa matbati later. In general, aa the preaeut 
of thin elaaa la a atrengtheuing formation, a root that haa auob a 
naaal anywhere haa It here alao. 

747. The roota gam go and yam reach make the preaent-atama 
gdooba and ydooha: thua, gdoohAmi etc.: aoo 608. 

748. The rout aad tit forma aida (conjectured to be contracted 
from alada for alaadai: thua, aidiml etc. 

748. Tranafera to thia elaaa from other claaaoa are nut rare, aa 
haa been already pointed out above, both throngbout the preaent-aya- 
tom and in occaaional forma. The moat important caaea are the 
following: 

a« The roota in 6, atbi afa»d, pg drink, and gbri ttnell, form 
the proaent-ateina tlf(ha itif(bimi etc.), piba (pibimi etc.), and 
Jigbra ijigbrimi etc.) : for thoae and other aiiiiilar caaea, Bee671—4. 

b. .Secondary root-forma like inv, Jinv, plnv, from aimplor roota 
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of the nu-olMi, ere either fovad eloBfelde their origlnele, or have 
crowded theee oat of aee: eee 710. 

700. On the other bend, the root dhem or dhmi blow forme 
its preBeDt*Btein from the more originel form of the root: thve, 
dhdmetl etc. 


VII. Acconted A-elitt {lixlli, tud-claii). 

701. The preeent-etem of this claee hae the accent on 
the claee-eign 9 i, and the root remains unstrengthened. In 
its whole inflection, it follows so closely the model of the 
preceding class that to give the paradigm in full will be 
unnecessary (only for the subjunctive, all the forms found 
to occur will be instanced). 

762. Example of inflection: root fiv9^Tl9 snfsr/ stem 
vi9d: 

1. Present Indicative. 

Active. middle. 

9* d. p. 9. d. ^ p. 

I fgsiTsm fifil firTO% 

vi^dmi vlfdvfts vlqdmes viQd TigAvahs vlydmaha 

ate. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

2. Preaent SubJunotiTe. 

1 vigiai wlfAva vlgAma vl 9 ii vl 9 dTalial irlddmahli 

’ »*»<“*« 

a. A elagle etemple of tbo briefer 1st sing. act. is mylud. The 
only forms In Aitbs end Uta ere pp^afthe tnd yuvafte. 

8. Preaent Optative. 

▼i9d7am vl94Ta ▼l94ma vi94ya ▼i94Talii vl94mahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc, etc. 

b* The RV. hss the ending tana once In tlratana 2d pi. set., end 
rata in Juftrata 8d pi. mid. 
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4. Present ImperetiTe. 

The first persons having been given above as subjunc¬ 
tives, the second are added here:. 

2 Iqstlri 

▼1^4 Yiqkttaa ▼i94ts vi^dava vi^etham vl^adhvam 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

o. The ending t&t ia found In RV. end AY. In mfr^atStt VThatit* 
suvatftt; other examples are not Infrequent in the Brahmana langnage: 
thus, khidatatf ohyatfit, pfcchat&t, vi^atat, spjatat; and later, sjtf^a* 
tat. The 3d sing. act. nudatu and muiicatu occur in SQtras (cf. 740). 

6 . Present Participle. 

The active participle is vi94nt; the middle is 

fiRPTH vi94m&na. 

d. The feminine cf the active participle is usually made from the 
strong stem>form: thus, vigAnti; hut sometimes from the vreak: thus, 
si&cAntl and sinoati (RV. and AY.), tudAnti and tudati (AY.): see 
above, 448 d,e. 

e. Middle participles in ana Instead of mana are dhuvdnA, 
dhrsB^A, li 9 ana, 9yana» in the older language; kf 9 aua, muflcAna, 
8 pr 9 ana in the later (cf. 741a). 

6 . Imperfect. 

1 gfe g n R 

Avl9am Avl9ava Avi9ama Avl9e Avl9avahi Avi9ainalii 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

f. Examples of augmentless forms accented are SfjAs, SfjAt, tlrAnta. 

g. The a<aorlst (840ff.) is in general the equivalent, as regards its 
forms, of an Imperfect of this class. 

753. Steins of the A-class are made from nearly a hundred and 
fifty roots: for about a third of these, in both the earlier and the 
later language; for a half, in the earlier only; for the remainder, 
nearly twenty, only in the* later language. Among them are a num¬ 
ber of transfers from the classes of the non-a-conjugation. 

a. In some of these transfers, as pf 9 and (731), there takes 
place almost a setting-up of independent roots. 

b. The stems iechA, uoehA, and fCOhA are reckoned as belonging 
respectively to the roots If dcsfre, vas fhifu, and f po. 

0 . The roots written by the Hindu grammarians with final o — 
namely, cho, do, 90 , and so — and forming the present-stems chjrA, 
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dy&t properly (m having an ac<*ented a in the atein) 

to be reckoned tc this cUea than to the j'S'Claas, where the :i»tive classi- 
flcatloD puts them (seo 701 g). They appear tc he analogous with the 
stems kpya, bte* hra« noted below (766). 

764. The roots from which &>8tems are made have certain noticeable 
peculiarities of form. Hardly any of them hi.u long tot el?, an 1 none have 
long Interior vowels; very few have final vowels: and none (save two or 
three transfers, and p^lnJi ashamed, which does not occur in any accen¬ 
tuated text, and is perhaps to be referred rather to the a-class) have a as 
radical vowel, except as this forms a combination with r, which is then 
reduced with it to p or some of the usual substitutes of p. 


Irregularities of the d-class. 

765. The roots in i and- u and Q change those vowels into iy 
and UT before the class-sign: thus, kpiyi, yuvd, ruv&; auwA, etc.; 
and awa, hva occur, instead of auva and huva, in the oldei language, 
while TS. has the participle kpy&nt. K. has dhuva from v'dhd. 

760. The three roots ia p form the present-stems kiri, giri 
(also gils), tir&« and are sometimes written as kir etc.; and gur, jur, 
tur are really only varieties of gp, jp, tp; and bhur and sphur are 
evidently related with other ar ur p root-forms. 

a. The common root prach ask makes tlie stem ppcchd. 

767. As to the stems -driyi sml -priya, and mriyi and dhriyd, 
sometimes reckoned as belonging to this class, see below, 773. 

768. Although the present-stem of this class shows in general 
a weak form of the root, there are nevertheless a number of roots 
belonging to it which are strengthened by a penultimate nasal. Thus, 
the stem mufied is made from v^muc teieate ; allied from ynie sprin¬ 
kle; vindd from yvid find; kpntd from ykpt cut; piA^d from ypi^ 
adorn; tpmpd from ytf 9 enjoy; lumpd from ylixp break; limpd from 
ylip smear; and occasional forms of the same kind are met with from 
a few others, as tunda from ytud thrust; bpAhd from ybph strength' 
an; dpAhd (beside dpftha) from V'dph make firm; Qumbhd (beside 
^■umbha) from p^Qubh shitie; TS. has ^pnthati from p'^rath (instead 
of 9rathn&ti); uiicha, vindhdf aumbha, are of doubtful character. 

a. Nasalized d-stems are also in several instances made by transfer 
from the nasal class: thus, unda, umbha, riijd, piApd, yudja, run- 
dha, ^iAfa. 


Vlll. Ya-clas8 (fourth, div-class). 

760. The present-stem of this class adds IT ya to the 
accented but unstrengthened root Its inflection is also pre- 
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oiaely like tb«t of the ahsIabb, and may be preBented in the 
Bame abbzeTiated form at that of the a-claas. 

760. Example of inflection: root ^ nah bind; 
stem ^ ndhya. 


1. FreBont IndloatiYo. 

■etlve. middle, 

e. d. p. •. d. p. 

* swift SW15I^ s|^WH^ SW15T% 

nAhylml. nihyaTaB nihyamaa n&hpe nUtyavahe n&hyamahe 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

2. Freaent BubJimotiYO. 

1 aihyinl n&hyBma n&hyil n&hyavahil naiiyamahai 

’ {n^ia^ nAhyiaal n&hyadhval 

3 n&hyltaB nfchyBji n4byatal nUiyantai 

a. A 3d pi, mid. tn antU (Jlyantil) occun once in TS. 

6. Freaent Optative. 

1 siiSuT^ *1^ =i#r 

nAhyeyam nAhyeva nAbyema nAhyeya nAhyevobl nAliyemahl 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

b. Foi two or three 3d sing. mid. forme in Ita (for eta), eee 738 b. 

4. Freaent Imperative. 

% SW sy^ si^BlF^ sy^OT 

nAhya nAhyatam nAhyata nAhyaava nAhyetham nAhyadbvam 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

0 . Of the ending tana, KV. hee one example, nahyatana; the 
ending tat is found In aayatat, khyAyatat, na^yatat. 

5. Freaent Participle. 

The active participle is H»)4T|^nBhyent (fem. sr?ty^ nah- 
yantl'; the middle is nahyamSna. 

6. Imporfeot. 

I OFRtriTy 

Anahyam Anahylva Anahyama Anahye Anahyavahi Anahyamahl 
etc. etc. etc. eto. etc. etc. 
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d. Eiunples of Aagmentlest forms showing the Accent belonging to the 
present-system ere glyat, p&^yat, p&^yan, 

761. The yapclasB sterna are more than a hundred and thirty in 
number, and nearly half of them have forma in use in all periods of 
the language, about forty occurring only in the earlier, and about 
thirty only in the modern period. 

a. Of the roots making ya-stoms, a very considerable part (over fifty) 
signify a state of feeling, or a condition of mind or body: thns, kup be 
anffry, klam be weary, kfudh be hungry, muh he confused, lubh be lust¬ 
ful, QUf be dry, etc. etc. 

b. A farther number have a more or less distinctly passive sense, 
and are in part evident and in part presumable transfers from the passive 
or y&-clasa, with change of accent, and sometimes also with assumption of 
active endings. It is not possible to draw precisely the limits of the divi¬ 
sion ; but there are in the older language a number of clear cases, in which 
the accent wavers and changes, and the others are to be Judged by analogy 
with them. Thus, )/muc forms muoyate once or twice, beside the usual 
mucy&te, in RV. and AY.; and in the Brabmanas the former is the 
regular accent. Similar changes are found also in ya-forms from other 
roots: thus, from k^i destroy, ji or jy& injure, tap Aeot, dph make firm, 
pac cook, pp fil', ' ~ i image, ric leave, lup break, h& leave. Active 
forms are early made from some of these, and they grow more common 
later. It is worthy of special mention that, from the Veda down, jayate is 
bom etc. is found as altered passive or original ya-formatloii by the side 
of yjan give birth. 

C. A considerable body of roots (about forty) differ from the above in 
having an apparently original transitive or neuter meaning: examples are 
as (Aroto, nab bind, pa9 see, pad go, Qlif clasp. 

d. A number of roots, of various meaning, and of somewhat doubt¬ 
ful character and relations, having present-stems ending in ya, are by the 
native grammarians written with final diphthongs, fti or e or o. Thus: 

e. Roots reckoned as ending in &i and belonging to the a* (or bbd-) 
class, as g&i sinp (gityati etc.). As these show abundantly, and for the 
most part exclusively, ft-forms outside the present-system, there seems to 
be no good reason why they should not rather be regarded as ft-roots of 
the ya-class. They are kfft Aum, gft sing, glfi be weary, tr& save, dbyft 
think, pyft fill up, mlft relax, rft bark, vi, be blowts, 9y& coagulate, qrt 
boil, Btyfi stiffen. Some of them are evident extensions of simpler room 
by the addition of ft. The secondary roots tfty stretch (beside tan), and 
Ofty observe (beside oi) appear to be of similar character. 

f. Roots reckoned as ending in e and belonging to the a- (or bbii-) 
class, as dh« suck (dbAyati etc.). These, too, have ft-forms, and some¬ 
times 1-forms, outside the present system, and are best regarded as ft-roots, 
either with ft weakened to a before the class-sign of this class, or with ft 

Ifkitney, Qrammar. 2. ed. 18 
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weakened to I or i and inflected according to the B^laaa. They are 
rack, mft exchange, vft weave, vyi envelop, hwfl eaU (aeoondary, ftom 
hd). As of kindred form may be mentioned day chare and wyoy expend 
(probably denominatiTe of vyaya). 

g. A few roots artiflcially written with flnal o and reckoned to the 
ya>ela8S, with radical vowel lost before the class-sign: thns, do out, hhtd, 
pres, dy&ti etc. These, as having an accented A in the sign, have 
plainly no right to be put in this class; and they are better referred to the 
4>class (see above, 763 o). Outside the present-system they show ft- and 
i-forms; and in that system the ya is often resolved into la in the oldest 
language. 

762. The ya-elass is the only one thus far described which shows 
any tendency 'toward a restriction to a certain variety of meaning. In this 
tendency, as well as in the form of its sign, it appears related with the 
class of distinctly defined meaning which is next to be taken up — the 
passive, with yA-sign. Though very far from being as widely used as the 
latter beside other present-systems, it is in some cases an intransitive 
conjugatlou by the side of a transitive of some other class. 

IrregularitieB of the ya-claas. 

763. The roots of this class ending in am lengthen their vowel 
in forming the present-stem: they are klam, tarn, dam, bhram, 9am 
be quiet, ^ram: for example, timyati, ^ramyati. From kfam, how- 
everi only k^amyate occurs; and 9am labor makes 9amyati (B.). 

764. The root mad has the same lengthening: thus, mddyatl. 

766. The roots in Iv — namely, dlw, siw, sriv or 9 rlv, and 
Ithiv (from which no forms of this class are quotable) — are writ¬ 
ten by the grammarians with iv, and a similar lengthening in the 
present-system is prescribed for them. 

a. They appear to be properly did etc., since their vocalized flnal 
in other forms is always 2; div is by this proved to have nothing to do 
vrith the assumed root div chine, which changes to dyu (36 Id): compare 

240 b. 

766. From the roots jp and tp (also written as jar and tir or tor) 
come the stems jXrya and tlrya, and jtbya and turya (the last two only 
in BV.); ttom pr comes pdrya. 

767. The root vyadh is abbreviated to vidh : thus, vldhyati. And 
any root which in other forms has a penultlinate nasal loses it here: thus, 
d^hya from d^Ah or drb; bhraqya from bhraAq or bhra9i rftjya from 
ralU or raj. 
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IX. Accented ya-elass: Ptfsive conjugation. 

768. A certain form of present-stem, inflected with 
middle endings, is used only in a passive sense, and is formed 
from all roots for which there is occasion to make a passive 
conjugation. Its sign is an accented JJ ya added to the 
root: thus, hanya from y^^han slay, CTIUI ftpya 

from obtain, 7T^ gvhya from gyh (or grab) 

seize: and so on, without any reference to the class accord¬ 
ing to which the active and middle forms are made. 

768. The form of the root to which the passive-sign is added 
is (since the accent is on the sign) the weak one: thus, a pjnultimate 
nasal is dropped, and any abbreviation which is made in the weak 
forms of the perfect (794), in the aorist optative |822b], or before 
ta of the passive participle (964), is made also in the passive present- 
system: thus, ajyi from yafij, badbyi from ybandh, ucy& from 
yvao, ijy& from yyaj. 

770. On the other hand, a final vowel of a root is in general 
liable to the same changes as in other parts of the verbal system 
where it is followed by y: thus — 

a. Final 1 and u are lengthened: thus, miy& from ymi; suy& 
from yau; 

b. Final ft is usually changed to i: thus, d!^& from ydft; hfya 
from yhft: but j&fiyft from yj&ft, and so khyftyft, khlyft, mnftyft, etc.; 

0 . Final y is in general changed to li: thus, kriyft from ykf; 
but if preceded by two consonants (and also, it is claimed, in the root 
it has instead the gu^a-strengthening: thns, smaryft from ysmr 
(the only quotable case); — and in those roots which show a change 
of f to ir and ur (so-called ^verbs: see 242), that change is made 
here also, and the vowel is lengthened: thns, qiryft from yqr; pdr- 
yft from ypf. 

771. The inflection of the passive-stem is precisely like 
that of the other a-stems; it differs only in accent from 
that of the class last given. It may be here presented, 
therefore, in the same abbreviated form: 

a. Example of inflection: root ^ ky passive- 
stem l^flya: 


18 * 
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1. Present Indioatiye. 


8 . 

1 few 

kriy^ 

etc. 


d. 

feiUW^ 

kriyavahe 

etc. 


P- 

feWR% 

kriyimahe 

etc. 


2. Present Subjunotiye. 


b. The forms noticed as occurring in the older language are 
alone here instanced: 


1 kriyfti 

•i 

(kriyitte 

tkriyat&i 


P- 

kriyIUnaliSi 

kTiyddbvfii 

kriydntfti 


c. The 3d pi. ending antBl is found once (uoyantil K.). 


3. Present Optstiye. 

I ferair fewsife fei^fqfe 

kriydya kriydvahi kriydmahi 

etc. etc. etc. 

d. No forms of the passive optative chance to ocenr In RV. or AY.; 
they are found, however, in the Brihmanas. OhU. has once dhmftsrlta. 


4. Present Imperatiye. 

2 fewT^ fewarm^ fenra\ 

kriyisva kriydthSm kriy&dhvam 

etc. etc. etc. 


6. Present Participle. 

e. This is made with the suffix ITH mSna: thus^ 
feniOT kriyam&pa. 

f. In use, this participle is well distinguished from the other passive 
participle by its distinctively present meaning: thus, kptd done, but kriy&' 
mflJ^a tn proeeaa of doing, or being done. 

6. Imperfect. 

1 sifeid sifewrafe ^ifewnfe 

dkriye dkriyftvahl &kriySmalil 

etc. etc. etc. 

g. The passive-sign is never resolved into ia in the Veda. 

772. The roots tan and khan usually form their passives from 
parallel roots in i: thus, tSyite, khiy&te (but also tanyate, khan- 
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yate); and dham, in like manner, makes either dhamyate or dhmiyite. 
The corresponding form to yjan, namely jdyate (aboTe, 761 b), ia 
apparently a transfer to the preceding class. 

778. By their form, mriyite dm, and dhriy&te maiWaias 
iUdf, u steadfast, are passWea from the roots die and dhy Aohf; 
although neither is used in a proper passive sense, and mp is not 
transitive except in the derivative form (above, 731). With them 
are to be compared the stems A-driy& heed and ft>priyd be busy, 
which are perhaps peculiar adaptations of meaning of passives from 
the roots dp pierce and pp fii. 

774. Examples of the transfer of stems from the ya* or passive 
class to the ya- or intransitive class were given above (761b); and It was 
also pointed out that active instead of middle endings are occasionally, even 
in the earlier language, assumed by forms properly passive: examples are 
i dhmiyatl and vy hpru^yat ((B.), bhbyatl (MalU.). In the 
epics, however (as a part of their general confusion of active and middle 
forms: 529a), active endings are by no means infrequently taken by the 
passive: thus, 9 akyati, ^rOyanti, bhriyantu, ijyant-, etc. 


The 80 >oalled Tenth or cur-Class. 


776. As was noticed above (607). the Hindu grammarians — 
and, after their example, most European also — recognize yet an¬ 
other conjugation-class, coordinate with those already described; its 
stems show the class-sign 4ya» added to a generally strengthened 
root (for details as to the strengthening, see 1042). Though this is 
no proper class, but a secondary or derivative conjugation (its stems 
are partly of causative formation, partly denominative with altered 
accent), an abbreviated example of its forms may, for the sake of 
accordance with other grammars, be added here. 


a. Example: root cint ihinh, meditate; stem cintdya: 


Pres. Indie. 
Subj. 
Opt. 
Pple. 

Impf. 


active. 

clntdyimi 

ointdyinl 

oint&yeyam 

cint&yant 

iointayain 


middle. 

cint&ye 

ointdyftl 

oint&yeya 

oint&yamftna 

Aointaye 


b. The Inflection, of course, is the same with that of other forms 
from a-stems (733 a). 

C. The middle participle, in the later language, is more often made 
with ftoa instead of nHaa: thus, cintayBna: see 1043 f. 
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Uses of the Present and Imperfect. 

776. The uses of the mode-fonns of the presell^ByBtem haye 
been already briefly treated in the preceding chapter (078 ff.). The 
tense-nBeB of the two in4icatiye tenses, present and imperfect, call 
here for only a word or two of explanation. 

777. The present has, besides its strictly present use, the same 
subsidiary uses which belong in general to the tense: namely, the 
expression of habitual action, of future action, and of past action in 
lively narration. 

a. Examples of future meaning are: cSd vd imS oinvite 

t4ta evA no *bhibhavanti (QB.) verily if these buUd this up, then they 
will straightway get the better of us; agnir fttmabhavam prftdid yatra 
▼Sflobati nSjfadhab! (MBh.) Agni gave his own presence wherever the 
Nishadhan should desire; svSgataih te *Bta kbh karoxnl tava (R.) wtU 
come to tiiee; what shall I do for thee? 

b. Examples of past meaning are: dttarft adr Adharah putrA 
Said ddnub Caye aahAvataS nA dhenub (8V.) the mother was over, 
the son under; there DSnu lies, like a eow with her calf; prahasanti oa 
tSih keold abhyaadyanti cS *pare aknrvata daySih keoit (MBh.) 
tome ridicule her, some revile her, some pitied her; tato yaaya vaoanSt 
tatrS ValambitSa taih aanre tiraakurwanti (H.) thereupon they all 
fall to reproaching him by whose advice they had alighted there. 

778. In connection with certain particles, the present has rather 
more definitely the value of a past tense. Thus: 

a. With pura formerly: thus, saptar^in u ha ama vsi purA 
rkfS ity Aoakfate (VB.) the seven sages, namely, are of old eedled the 
bears; tanmStram api cen mahyaiii na dadSti purS bhavBn (MBh.) 
if you have never before given me even an otom. 

b. With the asseverative particle ama: thns, ^rAme^a ha ama 
vSi tAd deva jayanti yAd e^Sih jAyyam aaA rfaya^ ca (^B.) in 
irutA, loth gods and sages were went to win by penance what was to be 
won; Svifteb kallnS dyute Jiyate ama nalaa tads (MBh.) then Nala, ^ 
being possessed by Kali, was beaten in play. 

C. No example of this last construction is found in either RV. or 
AY., or elsewhere in the metrical parts of the Veda. In the Brahmanas, 
only habitual action is expressed by it. At all periods of the language, the 
use of ama with a verb as pure asseverative particle, with no effect on the 
tense-meaning, is very common; and the examples later are hardly to be 
distinguished from the present of lively narration — of which the whole 
construction is doubtless a form. 

779. The imperfect has remained unchanged in value through 
the whole history of the language: it is the tense of narration; it 
expresses simple past time, without any other implication. 

a. Compare what is said later (end of chap. X. and chap. XI.) as to 
the value of the older past tenses, the perfect and aorist. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE PERFECT-SYSTEM. 

780. The perfect-system in the later langu^e, aa has 
been seen above (635), consists only of an indicative tense 
and a participle — both of them in the two voices, active 
and middle. 

a. In the oldest language, the perfect has also its modes and 
its augment-preterit, or pluperfect, or is not less full in its apparatus 
of forms than is the present-system (see 808 if.). 

781. The formation of the perfect is essentially alike 
in all verbs, differences among them being of only subord¬ 
inate consequence, or having the character of irregularities. 
The characteristics of the formation are these: 

1. a stem made by reduplication of the root; 

2. a distinction between stronger and weaker forms of 
stem, the former being used (as in presents of the First 
or non-a-conjugation) in the singular active, the latter in 
all other persons; 

11. endings in some respects peculiar, unlike those of 
the present; 

4. the frequent use, especially in the later language, 
of a union-vowel ^ i between stem and endings. 

782. Reduplication. In roots beginning with a con¬ 
sonant, the reduplication which forms the peifect-stem is 
of the same character with that which forms the present- 
stem of the reduplicating conjugation-class (see 643) — but 
with this exception, that radical ^ a and ^ S and IR x (oi 

have only ^ a, and never ^ i, as vowel of the re¬ 
duplicating syllable; thus, from py j£ll comes the present- 
stem pipft but the perfect-stem papp; from yV[t mi 
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measure comes the present-stem fiTiTT mimft, but the perfect- 
stem XIITT mamS; and so on. 

a. IrreguUritlei of roots with initial consonants will be given below, 784. 

788. For roots beginning with a vowel, the rules of 
reduplication are these: 

a. A root with initial ST a before a single final con¬ 

sonant repeats the SI a, which then fuses with the radical 
vowel to SIT S (throughout the whole infiectionj: thus, STI^ 
8d from |/SI^ And in like manner snST 8j« CIH Sn, 

8b, Sn^ 8h. The root f? reforms likewise throughout 
SIT^ 8r (as if from STJ" ar). 

b. A root with ^ i or 3 u before a single final conso¬ 
nant follows the same analogy, except in the strong forms 
(sing, act.); here the vowel of the radical syllable has gu^a, 
becoming ^ e or 3^ o; and before this, the reduplicating 
vowel maintains its independent form, and is separated from 
the radical syllable by its own semivowel: thus, from 

If comes ^ If in weak forms, but ^TJ^iyef in strong; from 
v3^uo, in like manner, come and 3Sn^uvoc. The 

root ^ i, a single vowel, also falls under this rule, and 
forms ^^ly (y added before a vowel) and iye. 

0. Roots which begin with vowels long by nature or by 
position do not in general make a perfect-system, but use 
instead a periphrastic formation, in which the perfect tense 
of an auxiliary verb is added to the accusative of a verbal 

noun (see below, chap. XV.: 1070 ff.). 

d. To tbls role, however, /&p obtain (probably originally ap: 
1087f) conatltutes an exception, making tbe constant perfect-stem ip (as 
if ftom ap: above, a). Also are met wltb Iff (87.) and Ifira tiom 
yif, and blr4 (Y.) firom ylr. 

e. For tbe peculiar reduplication in, belonging to certain roots with 
Initial vowels, see below, 788. 

784. A number of roots beginning with va and ending with 
a sinfdB consonant, which in various of their verbal forms and deriv- 
atives abbreviate the va to u, do it also in the perfect, and are 
treated like roots with initial u (above,' 788b), except that they retain 
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the fall form of root in the strong persons of the singular alstive. 
Thus, from >^vac speak come uc and uvac; from f^^vas dweU come 
ttf and uvaa; and so on. 

a. The roots showing this abbreviation are vac, vap, vad, vaQ, 
vaa, vah; and vft weave is said to follow the same rule. 

b. A single root beginning with ya, namely yaj offer, has the 
same contraction, forming the stems iyaj and ij. 

C. Occasional exceptions arc met with; as, vav&ca and vavaklje 
(Ity.); vav&pa and vav&ha and vavahatus (K. and later); yeje (V.). 

786. A number of roots having ya after a first initial consonant 
take i (from the y) instead of a in the reduplicating syllable , thus, 
from p^vyac comes vivyac; from y'pyft comes pipy&. 

a. These roots are vyac, vyath, vyadh, vyft, jyi, pya, syand; 
and, in the Veda, also tyaj, with cjru and dyu, which have the root- 
▼owol u. Other sporadic cases occur. 

b. A single root with va is treated in the same way: namely 
evap, which forms suavap. 

o. These roots are for the most part abbreviated in the weak forms: 
see below, 784. 

780. A considerable number of roots have in the Veda a long 
vowel in their reduplication. 

a. Thus, of roots reduplicating with ft: kan, k}p, gfdh, tn>> tin* 
dfh, dbf. dh^n* nam, mah, mpj, ran, radh, rabh, va&o, van, 
vftQ, vaa clothe, vft^, v^j, vft, v^db, vp?, Qad prevail, aah, akambh. 
Some of these occur only in isolated cases; many have also forms with 
short vowel. Most are Vedic only; but dftdbftra is common also in the 
Brahmans language, and is even found later. As to JIgf, see 1080a. 

b. Of roots reduplicating with i: the so-called roots (676) didhi 
and didi, which make the perfect from the same stem with the present: 
thus, diddtha, did^a; tUdblma, didhyua (also dldhlyua, didiyoa). 
But pipl has pipye, pipyua, etc., with short i. In AV. occurs onee 
jnd^a, and in AB. (and AA.) blbhftya. 

o. Of roots rednplieating with 0: to, jil, and 98 (or ^vft). 

787. A few roots beginning with the (derivative: 48) palatal mntes 
ind aspiration show a reversion to the more original guttural in the radical 
syllable after the reduplication: thus, yoi forms oiki; yeit forms cikit; 
f/Ji forms Jigi; yhi forms Jighi; pTum forms Jagban (and the same 
reveralona appear in other reduplicated forms of these roots: 8161). A 
root dft protect is said by the grammarians to form digi; but neither root 
not perfect Is quotable. 

788. A small number of roots with initial a or p (ar) show 
the anomalous reduplication ftn in the perfect. 

a. Thus (the forms occurring mainly in the older language only): 
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V'afiJ or aj, which forms the pres. anAktip has the perfect ioaft* 
ja and &najd etc. (with waaji and anajyftt); 

]/a9 aMain (from which comes ouee in RV. ani^imalifti)* has the 
weak forms ftna^ma etc. (with opt, ana^yftm), ina^^ etc. (and L^S. 
has iaa^adhwe). and the strong forms fin&& 9 a and ftnft^a — along with 
the regular ft^a etc. i 

)/pdh (from which comes once p^ddhat) has inpdhUB and ftnpdhe; 

|/pc or arc has finpcuB and ftnpce, and later Anarca and Anarcua; 

)/arh has (in TS.) Anphua; 

anAha (RV., once) has been referred to a root ah, elsewhere unknown, 
and explained as of this formation; but with altogether doubtful propriety. 

b. The latdt grammar, then, sets up the rule that roots beginning 
with a and ending with more than one consonant have An as their regular 
reduplication; and such perfects are taught from roots like akf, arj* and 
aflc or ac; but the only other quotable forms appear to be Anarcbat 
(MBb.) and Anarfat (TA.); which are accordingly reckoned as “pluperfects”. 

789. One or two individual cases of irregularity are the follow¬ 
ing: 

« 

a. The extremely common root bhu be has the anomalous redu¬ 
plication ba, forming the stem babhu; and, in the Veda, 1/^9 forms 
in like manner aaeu. 

b. The root bhp bear has in the Veda the anomalous reduplication 
ja (as also In intensive: 1002); but RV. has once also the regular babhrOp 
and pple babhrAina. 

C. The root p^hlv spev forms either tif^hiv ct al.) or 
(not quotable). 

d. Vivakwin (RV., once) is doubtless participle of )/yaOp with irreg¬ 
ular reduplication (as in the present, 660). 

700. Absence of reduplication is met with in some cases. Thus: 

au The root vid know has, from the earliest period to the latest, 
a perfect without reduplication, but otherwise regularly made and 
inflected: thus, vAda, vetthap etc., pple widTaiB. It has the mean¬ 
ing of a present The root vid ^nd forms the regular vivdda. 

b. A few other apparently perfect forms lacking a reduplication are 
found in RV.: they are takfathua and takfUBp yam&tuB, skambh&thuB 
and akambhuBp nindima (for ninidimapjp dhige and dhire (Pydhi), 
and vidrA and arlLire(? see 013). And AV. VS. have cetatUB. The 
participial words dA9v4A8p ml^vIbiB, BAhvafla are common in the oldest 
language; and RV. has once jAhu^aa (yJAiA)* and khidvaB (voc.), per¬ 
haps for cikhldvaa. 

o. A few sporadic cases also are quotable ftom the later language, 
especially from the epics: thus, kar^atUBp and ce^^tUBp bhrA- 

jatuB, aarpap 9a&8U8 and 9aft8irep dhvaABirep araftidrep jalplrop 
edhire; also the pples 9aA8ivAA8 and dar9ivAftBp the latter being not 
infrequent 
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781< For an anomalous case or two ot reduplicated prc'poiiition, see 
below, 1067 f. 

702. Strong and weak stem-forms. In the three 
persons of the singular active, the root-syllable is accented, 
and exhibits usually a stronger form than in the rest of the 
tense-inilection. The difference is effected partly by strength¬ 
ening the root in the three persons referred to, partly by 
weakening it in the others, partly by doing both. 

793. As regards the strengthening; 

a. A final vowel takes either the gu^a or v^ddhi change 
in 1st sing, act., gujgia in 2d, and vi^ddhi in 3d ; thus, from 

bhi, Ist ism bibh6 or bibhai; 2d bibhd; 3d 
fsft bibhai; from hy, Ist cakar or cakBr, 

2d cak^, 3d »T7rrjr cak8r. 

b. Eut the u uf /bhu remains unchanged, and adds v before a 
vowel-ending: thus, babhilva etc. 

c. Medial a before a single final consonant follows 
the analogy of a final vowel, and is lengthened or vriddhied 
in the 3d. sing., and optionally in the first; thus, from 
tap, 1st fTrn tatap or cTHFl tatBp, 2d rffr:! tatap, 3d riHN 

•s "S •s 

tatap. 

d. In the earlier language, however, the weaker of the two forma 
allowed by these rules in the first person is almost exclusively in use: thus, 
Ist only bibh&ya, tat&pa; 3d bibh^a, tatapa. Exceptions are cakars 
and jagr^a'(doubtful reading) in AV., cakara In A(,'.S. and BAU. (^B. 
cakara), jigSya in A(,'S., as first persons. 

e. A medial short vowel has in all three persons alike 
the gupa-strengthening (where this is possible; 240); thus, 
from druh comes 5^1^ dudroh; from yT^f5T^vi9 comes 
f^jcjPT viv^c; from y^^FfT kyt comes cakart. 

f. An initial short vowel before a single final consonant is to be 
treated like a medial, but the quotable examples are very few : name- 
ly, iye^a from yif seek, uvocitha and uvoca from yuc, uvofa 
from yuf. As to roots i and p, whose vowels arc both initial and 
final, see above, 783 a, b. 

g. These rules are s&id by the granmxrtans to apply to the 2d sing, 
always when it has simple tha as ending; if it has itha (below, 787d}, 
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the accent !■ allowed to fall on any one of the syllablei of the word, and 
the root-ayllable if unaccented has sometimes the weak form (namely, In 
contracted stems with e for medial a: below, 794e; and in certain other 
verbs, as vivijitha). The earlier language, however, affords no example 
of a 2 d sing., whatever its ending, accented on any other than the radical 
syllable, or failing to conform to the rules of strengthening as given above 
(in a, o, e). 

h. Occasional instances of strengthening in other than the singular 
persons are met with; thus, yuyopima and vive^UB (RV.), paapai^ua 
(KelJ.), and, in the epics, cakartus and cakartire, oakarfatun, Jug&- 
hire, nanamire, bibhedus, vavahatus, vive 9 atuB, vavar^un. The 
roots df, pp, an:l qp, and optionally jp, are said by the grammarians to 
have the strong stem in weak forms; but no examples appear to be quotable. 
AV., however, has once joharua (probably a false reading); and in the 
later language occur caskare (|/kp scatter) and taatare. 

i. The root mpj has (as in the present>system: 627) vpddhi instead 
Of guna in strong forms: thus, mam&rja; and i/guh (also as in present: 
745 c) has u instead of o (but also juguhe K.). 

794. As rotfiirds tlic weakening in weak forms: 

a. It has bc»‘n seen above '788 b; that roots beginning with i 
or u fuse reduplicating and radical syllable together to I or u in the 
weak forms; and (784; that roots contracting va and ya to u or i 
in the reduplication do it also in the root in weak forms, the two 
dements here also coalescing to u or i. 

b. A few roots having ya and va after a first initial consonant, and 
reduplicating from the' semivowel (785), contract the ya and va to i and 
u; thus, vivic from |/vyac, vividh from ^vyadh (but vivyadhua 
MBh.), BUfup from ^Bvap. The cxten<lcd roots jya, py&, vyK* 9 Vft, 
liv& show a similar apparent contraction, making their weak forms from 
the simpler roots ji, pi, vi, 9 U, hu, while hvA must and 9 V& may get 
their strong forms also from the same (and only jijyftu is quotable from 
the others). 

c. The root grabh or grsdi (if it bo written thus: see 729a) con¬ 
tracts to gph, making the three forms of stem jagr&h (Ist and 2 d sing, 
act.), jagrah (Sd), and jagph; but prach (If it be so written; see 766 a) 
remains unchanged throughout. 

d. Somo roots omit in weak forms of this tense, or in some of them, 
a nasal which is found in its strung forms: thus, we have cakrad4 etc. 
(UV.) from p'krand; tatasre (KV.) from p'taftB; dada 9 vaAB (ItV.) from 
y'da&9; bedhuB, bedhe, etc. (AV.) from y'bandta; Bejus ((^B.) from 
p^safij; caBkabhfina (AV.) from p'Bkambh; taatabhUB etc. (V.), 
tastabhftni (V.n.), from y'Btambli. Compare also 788 a. 

e. A number of roots having medial a between single consonants 
drop that vowel. These are, in the later language, gam, khan, jan» 
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they form the weak atems Jagxa, oakbn, JaJA, Jaglm 
(compare 937), Jakf {compare 940): but RV. has once JaJaaua. 

f. In the old laiigaage are found In like manner manmftthe and 
flUunnAte from )/man; vavn^ from )/vaa; tatne, tatoife, tatniro 
from y'tan (beside tatane, and tate, as if from K'tfi); paptima and 
paptUB and paptivtfra from j' pat (beside pet- forms; below, g); pap- 
n5 from v^pan; sa^otma and aa^oua, aa^oe and sa^clri, from v'aao. 

g. Roots in general having medial a before a single final con¬ 
sonant, and beginning also with a single consonant that is repeated 
unchanged in the reduplication — that is, not an aspirate, a guttural 
mute, or h — contract their root and reduplication together into 
one syllable, having e as its vowel: thus, >/Bad forms the weak stem 
Bed, /pao forms pec, i/yain forms yem; and so on. 

h. Certain roots not having the form here defined are declared by the 
grammarians to undergo the same contraction — most of them optionally; 
and examples of them are in general of very rare occurrence. They are as 
follows: r^j (E.G.) and rftdh (radhP), notwithstanding their long vowel; 
phap, phal (phelire 0 .), bhaj (occurs from KV. down), though their ini¬ 
tial is changed in reduplication; trap, tras (treBUB K.G.), ^rath, syam, 
Bvan, though they begin with more than one consonant ; dambh (debhUB, 
RV., from the weaker dabh), though it ends with more than one; and 
bhram (bhremus etc. KSS.), bhrfij, granth, svafij* iu spite of more 
reasons than one to the contrary. And ^'B. has sejuB from j/safij, and 
KB. has framUB from ygram. On the other hand, ItV. has once rarabh- 
m&t and R. has papatus, for patus, from p'pat. 

i. This contraction is allowed also in 2d sing. act. when the ending 
is itha: thus, tanitha beside tatantha (but no examples are quotable 
from the older language). 

j. The roots ^a^ and dad (from dft: 672) arc said to reject the 
contraction; but no perfect forms of either appuar to have been met with 
in use. 

k. From yty (or tar) occurs tarus (R.); and jerua from yjf is 
authorized by the grammarians — both against the general analogy of roots in 

l. Roots coding iu a lose their & before ail endings beginning 
with a vowel, including those endings that assume the union-vowel i 
(766) — unless in the latter case it be preferred to regard the i as a 
weakened form of the i. 

796. Endings, and their union with the stem. 
The general scheme of endings of the perfect indicative has 
been already given (663 c); an dit has also been pointed out 
(648 a) that roots ending in ^ ft have ^ ftu in Ist and 3d 
sing, active. 
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a. The ending mas instetd of ma is found in 9 tt 9 ramaa (E.C.). 
For the alleged occurrence of instead of dliYe in 2d pi. mid., aee 

2260 . 

780. Those of the endings which begin with a con> 
sonant — namely Sf tha, cf vb, tj ms in active; ^ ae, ^ 
vahe, mahe, dhve, ^ re in middle — are very often, 

and in the later language usually, joined to the base with 

the help of an interposed union-vowel ^ i. 

a. The union-rowel i is found widely used also in other parts of the 
general verbal system: namely, in the sibilant aorlst, the futures, and the 
verbal nouns and adjectives (as also in other classes of derivative stems). 
In the later language, a certain degree of correspondence is seen among the 
different parts of the same verb, as regards their use or non-use of the 
connective; but this correspondence is not so close that general rules res¬ 
pecting it can be given with advantage; and it will be best to treat each 
formation by itself. 

b. The perfect is the tense in which the use of i has established 
itself most widely and firmly in the later language. 

797. The most important rules as to the use of ^ i in 
the later language are as follows: 

a. The ^ re of 3d pi. mid. has it always. 

b. The other consonant-endings, except 81 tha of 2d 

sing, act., take it in nearly all verbs. 

o. But it is rejected throughout by eight verbs — namely kp 
maJie, bhp bear, Bp yo, vp choose, dru run, ffxu hear, Btu praise, Bru 
flow; and it is allowably (not usually) rejected by some others, in 
general accordance with their usage in other formations. 

d. In 2d sing, act., it is rejected not only by the eight 
verbs just given, but also by many others, ending in vow¬ 
els or in consonants, wliich in other formations have no 
^ i; but it is also taken by many verbs which reject it in 
other formations; — and it is optional in many verbs, in¬ 
cluding those in SH fi (of wliich the S is lost when the 

ending is ^ itha), and most of those in ^ i, ^ I, and 3 u. 

e. The rules of the gramiuariaiis, especially as regards the use of tha 
or itha, run out into infinite detail, and are not wholly consistent with 
one another; and, as the forms are very infrequent, it is not possible to 
criticise the statements made, and xo tell how far they are founded on the 
facts of usage. 
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f. With this i» a fioal radical i or i is not combined, but chang¬ 
ed into 7 or ij* The 0 of ybbO becomes fiv throughout before 
a vowel. 

708. In the older language, the usage is in part quite other¬ 
wise. Thus; 

a. In the RV., the union-vowel i is token by roots ending in con¬ 
sonants provided the last syllable of the stem Is a heavy one, but not other¬ 
wise : thus, daitha, uvdoitha, vivOdltha, but tat&ntba and vivy&ktha; 
aoiin&» paptima, sedima, yuyopirnd* but Jaganma, jagpbhmd, yuyvd- 
ma; AoiqO, jaj&iqe, saafibife, but vivitse and dadpkqO; bubhujxnkhe 
and qftqadmahe otc. (no examples of ivabe or imabe chance to occur, 
nor any of either idbve or dbva); iJirO* JaJMrO, yetire, tatakairO, 
but oik}prO, vividrh, duduhrO, paappdhrO, tataarh (and so on: 
twenty-two forms). The only exception in RY. is vdttba from yvld, 
without 1 (in Br., also ittba from y'ah: below, 801a). The other Yedie 
texts present nothing inconsistent with this rule, but in the Brifamanas 3d 
pi. forms in ire are made after light syllables also: thus, aaapjire, bubudb- 
ire, yuyi^ire, rurudbire. 

b. In roots ending with a vowel, the early usage is more nearly like 
the later. Thus: for roots in i the rule is the same (except that no '2d 
sing, in itba is met with), as dadhlmd, dadbiqd, dadbidbvd, dadbird 
(the only persons with i quotable from RY. and AY. ; and KV. has dadhre 
twice); — roots in p appear also to follow the later rule: as osdcpqd, 
pappqe, vavpqd, vavpm&be, but dadbrife and Jabbriqe, and in 3d 
pi. mid. both cokrird and dadbrire; — yl>bii has both babbfitha 
(usually) and babbtlvitba, but only babbuwimA (AY.). But there are 
found, against the later rules, aufumaf oioyufe* Juburd, and juburd, 
without i: the instances are too few to found a rule upon. 

799. The ending rird of 3d pi. mid. is found in RY. fn six forms: 
namely, oikitrire. jagpbhrird, dadrlre, bubbujrird, vividrire, saspj- 
lire; to which SY. adds dudubrire* and TB. dadpqrire. 

800. Examples of inflection. By way of illustra¬ 
tion of the rules ^ven above may be given in full the per¬ 
fect indicative inflection of the following verbs: 

a. As example of the normal inflection of a root with 
final consonant, w'e take the root ^IT^budh know: its strong 
form of perfect-stem is Siwhl bub6dh: weak form, 


bttbudh. 

active. 



middle. 


s. 

d. 

P- 

8 . 

d. 

P 


I 

bubddha bubudbJvd -dbim4 bubudbd -dbivdbe -dhirndbe 
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bub6dhitha 


Ov9 O “s 
>dh4thuB 


oo 

-dh& 


bubodba 


sratm 

•oo o •>» -OOO N 

'dh&tus >dhUB 


SRf® 

oo 

bubudhif^ -dhilthe -dhidhT^ 

■*JO >30 oo ^ 

bubadb6 -dhltte •dbir6 


b. The asserted variety of possible accent in 2d sing. act. (above, 
793 g) needs to be noted both in this and in the remaining paradigms. 

0 . As example of the normal inflection of a root with 

final i or u-vowel, we may take the root ^ nl had: its forms 

of stem are ninay or f^RUT ninSy, and ninl. 

^ % 


pFrPT ^ 

nin^a, nintya ninsriva nin 3 rimi ninye ninyiv&he ninyimihe 

1 ^. fero fro f=r^ 

O “S 

nlndtha, nin&yitha niny&thuB ninyd ninyifd ninyathe ninyidhvi 

PlHiy f^FTT f^F?JTrT IhPu^ 

ninaya niny&tuB ninyuB ninyd ninyate ninyiri 

d. The root kri would make (129 a) in weak forms cikrjyiv&, 
elkriy4tus, clkriyus, etc.; and pl^hu is inflected as follows in the 
active (middle forms not quotable); 

1 4>abhflva babhuvivi babhuvimi 

2 babbfltha, babhfivitha babhQv4thaB babhav& 

3 babhflva babliuv&tus babhuvuB 

Other roots in u or u change this to uv before the initial vowel of 
an ending.' 


e. As example of the inflection of a root ending in iGHT 
S, we may take ^ d& give ; its forms of stem are ^ dadS 
and ^ dad (or ^ dadi: see above, 7941). 








dadAu 

4 

dadivA 

dadimA 

dade 

dadivAhe dadimAhe 

2 






daditha, dadithA dad&thuB 

dadA 

dadiqA 

dadAthe 

dadidhvA 

3 ^ 

<1^ 


*N 



dnda& 

dadAtna 

dndua 

dade 

dadAte 

dadirA 


f. The RV. hM once papri for paprAfi (and Jahi for jab An P). 
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g. As example of a root with medial a showing fu¬ 
sion of root and reduplication, resulting in medial 9 , in 
the weak forms (794g), we may take <7^tan stretch: its 
forms of stem are tatan or rTrTFT tatin, and ^ ten. 

•s ^ ^ 

1 RfR. fTflH Sfe 

tatana, tatana teniv4 tenimi tene teniv4he tenlmihe 

tat4ntha, tenithi ten&thus ten& tenife tenithe tenidhvS 

arTHH ^ ^ 

tatana tenatus tenus tene tenate tenirS 

h. The root jan, with the others which expel medial a in weak 

forms (794 e), makes jaj4ntha or Jajfiltliay jaj&iv&» Jaifius; jaJfiSy 
jajnimdbe, jajiiire; and so on. 

i. As example of a root with initial R Va contracted 
to 3 u in the reduplication, and contracted with the redu¬ 
plication to 3r 8 in weak forms (784), we may take RR^vao 
speak: its forms of stem are 3RR^uvac or 3R!R^uvgc, and 
3R he. 

•s 

1 3RR, 3RrR vAPih 3»R 3rfRR% 3!iRR% 

uvaca, uvtca uoiva ucimi uce ucivihe uciin&he 

2 3RR5J. 3RfRR ^Rl^ 

uv&ktha, uvacitha ucithua uca ucife ucathe ucidlive 

3 3RrR ^SRRR 3IRR 3?% 3iRI^ vAPei7 

>5 *S O ' 

uv4ca ucatUB uous uce ucate ucire 

j. In like manner, y'yai forms iydja or iyaja, iydstl^a or iy4> 
jitha; Ijd, Iji^e, and so on; y^uc has uv6oa and uvocitha in the 
strong forms, and all the rest like vac. 

k. Of the four roots in if r mentioned at 797 o, the 
inflection is as follows: 

1 RRi([» RRil^ R^ R^ RRT R^R% R^R% 

cakkra, oakara cak^vd oakyma cakre oakfrahe cakfxn&he 

2 RRiR RRiRR RRT RRiR RRiT& RRiR 

O “V «, b 

cak&rtha cakr&thna cakr& oakf^ cakr^the eakfdhve 

3 RRnnf R% Rf^ 

eakAra cakrktua ci^Erua cakre cakrate cakrirS 

Whitner, Gnmmar. 2. ed. 19 
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l. Of the roots in r iu general, the first persons are 
made as follows: 

dadhdra, dadhtra dadhriv& dadhrimt dadhri dadliriv&he dadhrimihe 

m. We may further add here, finally, the aotive infleetion (the middle 
la not In use) of the perfect of aa be, which (like babhf&Ta and oakira, 
given above) Is frequently employed as an anxiliary. 

1 asa &siv& 

2 ^itha iaathuB daa 

3 asa ia&tos ftaus 

801. A few miscellaneous irregularities call still for 
notice: 

a. The root ah apeak occurs only in the perfect indicative, and 
only in the 3d persons of all numbers and in the 2d sing, and du., 
in active (and in 2d sing, the h is irregularly changed to t before 
the ending); thus, ftttha, aha; fthathus, fthatus; fthus (in V., only 
dha and fihua are met with). 

b. From y'vft weave, the 3d pi. act. dvua occurs in KV., and no 
other perfect form appears to have been met with in use. It is allowed 
by the grammarians to bo inflected regularly as vfi; and also as vay (the 
present-stem is v&ya: 761 f), with contraction of va to u in weak forms; 
and further, in the weak forms, as simple u. 

c. The root vyft envelop has in RV. the perfect-forms vlvyathuB 
and viwy^i and no others have been met with in use; the grammarians 
require the strong forms to be made from vyay, and the weak from wi. 

d. The root i go forms in KV. and AV. the 2d sing. act. iy&tha 
beside the regular iyikha; and besido Irire from yir, RV. has several 
times eriri. 

e. RV. has an anomalous accent in d&dp 9 e and dadp^re (beside 
dadpkfd) and the pple d&dp 9 fina. And efketa (once, beside oik^ta) is 
perhaps a kindred anomaly. 

f. Persons of the perfect from the ir-forms of roots in changeable p 
(848) are tltirus and tiatire (both RV.); and they have corresponding 
participles. 

g. The bastard root ur^U (713) is said by the grammarians to make 

the perfect-stem fin^nnu; the roots mRjj and naq are said to insert a 
nasal in the 2d sing, active, when the ending is simple tha: thus, mi- 
maiiktlui* (also xnamRyithA and ne^itha). 

h. Further may be noted aasajjatna (MBh.: yaaiy, which has in 
passive the secondary form SRiJ)« rurundhatiui (R.), and dadOkua (BhP). 

ii The anomaloas Rjagrabhilpam (AB. vl. 3b) seems a formation on 
the perfect-stem (but perhaps for Rjigrabhipaiit desid.?). 
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Perfect Participle. 

802. The ending of the aetive participle is 

(that is to say, in the strong forms. it is contracted to 31!^ 
U 9 in the weakest, and replaced by JiTr^vat in the middle 
forms: see above, 458 if.;. It is added to the weak form 
of the perfect stem — a.s shown, for example, in the dual 
and plural of the active inflection of the given verb; and, 
mcchanicall}'. the weakest participle-stem i.** identical with 
the M pi. active. Thus, SRUtfT bubudhvSAs. PRNIW 
ninivSfis, cakfvans. 

803. If the weak form of the perfect stem is monosyl¬ 
labic, fhe ending takes the union-vowel ' i (which, however, 
disappears in the weakest cases); tliii.s, HtenivSna, 

ucivahs, jajhivahs, adivShs (from 

ad: 783a , and so on: ^Tr^W^dadivafi.s and its like, 
from roots in ?IT a, are to be reckoneil in the one class or 
tlie other according as \\c vieu' the f i as weakened root- 
vowel or as union-vowel (7941). 

a. l!iu participles of which the perfect-stem is monosyllabic by ab- 
seiiro of tiic rciiuplicatioii du not take the iinion-vowel: thus, vldva&Sf 
and in V.. da^v^B (SV. daQivafis), midhvafiB, s&hv^s, khid> 
vans [•'); ■aat UV, ha.< also dadv^s i AV. dadivahs and once dadav^s) 
from |/da (or dad: 672); and an-&9vanB (/aQ ent) occurs in 'IS. and 
Tr>. lint AV. has vi^ivahs and varjivans (in negative fern, ivarjufl). 

804. Other Vedic irrogularitios calling fur notice arc few. The long 
Towi'I of the reduplication (786) appears in the participle as in the indicative: 
thus, vavydhvans, sasahvahs, jujuvans. H\ . and AV. have aasav^As 
from ysan or sS.. ItV. makes the participial forms of ytf or tar from 
dilferent modifleations of the root: thus, titirvafiB, but tataru^as. Ke- 
.•^pecting the uecaslonal exchanges of strong and weak stem in inflection, 
see above, 462C. 

805. a. From roots gam and ban the Veda makes the strong stems 
jaganvadB to the u, see 212a) and jaghanvabs; the later laiignage 
allows either these or the more regular jagmivabs and jagbnivada (the 
weakest stem-forms being everywhere jagmu^ atid jaghnuf). KV. has 
also tatanv&ie. 


19* 
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b. From three roots, vid find, vi^, end the Ittei Isngnege 
elloirs strong participle-stems to he made with the nnion-vowel, as well as 
in the regular manner without it: thus, rivi^iTiAs or vivi^ftAs; dadp^- 
viAs occurs in KthU. PB. has once oioohidlTSAs. 

806. The ending of the middle participle is Sna. It 

is added to the weak form of perfect-stem, as this appears 
in the middle inflection; thus, bubudhina, j^RIH 

ninySna, dadSn^ tenSna, slflH JajilSna, 
tloSna. 

a. In the Yeda, the long reduplicating vowel is shown hy many middle 
participles: tbus, vftvpdh&nA, wfivaslnA, didpba^A, tAtulfini, etc. 
RV. has 9a9aySn4 from y^i (with irregular giU|ia» as in the present-sys¬ 
tem: 628); tistir&^iA from ystp; and once, with mina, Baspxni 9 & 
from ysp. A few participles with long rednpl. vowel have it irregularly 
accented (as if rather intensive: 1013): thus, tdtuJfina (also tAtujiiiA), 
btbadhAnSf ^d^adftna, ^dquifina, Qd^uvSna. 

807. In the later language, the perfect participles have nearly gone 
out of use; even the active appears but rarely, and is made from 
very few verbs, and of the middle hardly any examples are quotable, 
save such as the proper name yuyudbaaa, the adjective imtiobia 
Uamed tin teripture, etc. 

Modes of the Perfect. 

808. Modes of the perfect belong only to the Vedic language, 
and even are seldom found outside of the Sig-Veda. 

lu To draw the line surely and distinctly between these and the 
mode-forms from other reduplicated tense-stems — the present-stem of the 
reduplicating class, the reduplicated aorist, and the Intensive — is not pos¬ 
sible, since no criterion of form exists which dotss not in some cases fail, and 
since the general equivalence of modal forms from all stems (582), and the 
common use of the perfect as a present in the Yeda (823), deprive os of 
a criterion of meaning. There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that 
a considerable body of forms are to be reckoned here; optatives like iaa- 
qylm and babhilyis and babhtlyit, imperatives like babhAtu, sobjnnc- 
tives like Jabh&rat, show such distinctive characterlsties of the perfect 
formation that by their analogy other similar words are confidently classed 
as belonging to the perfect. 

809. The normal method of making each forme would appear 
to be as follows: from a reduplicated perfect-stem, as (for example) 
mumuo, an imperative would be made by simply appending, as 
usual, the imperative endings; the derived subjunctive mode-stem 
would be mumdoa (accented after the analogy of the strong forms 
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of the perfect indicative), and would take either primary or aecon* 
dary endings; and the optative mode-steme would be momuoyl in 
the active, and mumuoi (accent on personal endings) in the middle. 

And the great majority of the forms in question (about three 
quarters) are made in these ways. Thus: 

810. Examples of the regular subjunctive formation are: 

a. with secondaiy endings, active: 2d sing., papr&thas, oikdnaa, 
mam&haa, pipr&yaa, bubodhas, rir&naa; 3d sing., oftk&aat, ja> 
bh&rat, rlr&pat, aftadhat, paapdrgat, pipr&yat; Ist pi., oBk&nima, 
tat&n&ma, qOq&vfima; 3d pi., tat&nan. pnprdthan (other persons do 
not occnr). This Is the largest class of eases. 

b. with primary endings, active: here seem to belong only dadhdr* 
fatl and vaw&rtatl: compare the formation with different accent below, 
811 a. 

o. of middle forms occur only the 3d slog. tat&pate« qaqdmate, 
jruyojate, jitid^ate (SV. ; RV. has Jujopate); and the 3d pi. cSkdnaata, 
tatdnanta (and perhaps two or three others: below, 811 bf end). 

811. But not a few subjunctives of other formation occur; thus: 

a. With strengthened root-syllable, as above, but with accent on the 
reduplication (as in the majority of present-forms of the reduplicating class: 
above, 645). Here the forma with primary endings, active, preponderate, 
and are not very rare: for example, jujofaai, jujofati, JuJoqathaB, 
jujo^atha (other persons do not occur). With secondary endings, j^oqaa, 
jujoqat, and jujofftn are the forms that belong most distinctly here (since 
dddftqaa and atjifadas etc. are perhaps rather aorists). And there is no 
middle form but Ji^oqate (RV. : see above, 810 o). 

b. With nnstrengtbened root-syllable occur a small body of forms, 
which are apparently also accented on the reduplication (accented examples 
are found only in 3d pi. mid.): thus, active, for example, mumuoas; 
vavytat, vlvidat, qOquvat; the only middle forms are dadh^qata, 
v&vpdhate, 3d sing.; and cAkramanta, dAdhp^anta, rurucaata (with 
dadabhanta, paprathanta, tnfimahanta, juhuranta, which might 
also belong elsewhere: 810c). 

C. Accented on the ending are vfivpdhAnta and cakppAnta (which 
are rather to be called angmentless pluperfects). 

d. As to forms with double mode-sign, or transfers to an a*conjogatlon, 
see below, 815. 

812. Examples of the regular optative formation are: 

a. In active: 1st sing., ftnaqyAm, jagamy&m, pappcy&m, riric- 
yam; 2(1 sing., vavptyfta, viviqyfis, quqrOyia, babhOyfiB; 3d sing., 
jagamylt, vavrtyAt, tutujyAt, babhuy^t; 2d uu., jagmyfttam, quqrti- 
yatam; Ist pi., BAsahyftma, vavptyama, qilquyftma; 3d pi., tatanyus, 
vavrjjms, vavptyuB. The forms are quite numerous. 
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b. Ill middle, the for.ms are few: namely, Ist sins'., ▼A'F|liya; 2d 

sing., vflvfdhith^Sf cakijainithftB; 3d sing., jagrasita, vav^tita* 
xn&mfjita, dudhuvita, 9 U 9 ucita; 1st pi., vavptimahl. And sSaa- 
hff^&S and appear to furnish examples of preeative optative 

forms. 

c. There is no irregular mode of formation of perfect optatives. Indi¬ 

vidual irregularities are shown by certain forms; thus, cakriy&B| paplyfit, 
9 U 9 rfiyaB and 9U9ruyatain, with treatment of the final as before the 
passive-sign ya (770); anajyat with short initial; 9i9rlt& from 
jakfiy&t is anomalous: ririfes is the only form that shows a union-vowel 
a (unless also from K8ft). 

813. Of regular imperative forms, only a very small number are to 
be quoted: namely, active, c&kandhi, rarandhf, cikiddhi, tltigdhi, 
mumugdhl, 9 U 9 iigdhl, and piprlhf; c&kantu, r&rantu, mumoktu, 
and babhutu; mumuktam and vavpktain; jujuf^ana and vavpttana 
(unless we arc to add mamaddhi, mamattu, mamAttana); — middle, 
vavptBva and vavpddhvam. AY. has once dadp 9 ram. 

814. As irregular imperatives may be reckoned several which show 
a union-vowel a* or have been transferred to an a-conjugation. Such are, 
in the active, mumocatam and jujoBatam (2d du.), and mumocata 
(2d pi.); in the middle, pipriyaBva (only one found with accent), and 
m&mahaBva* wftvpdhaava, vflvp^aava (2d sing.), and m&mahant&m 
(3d pi.: probably to be accented -Asva and -Aat&m). 

816. Such imperatives as these, taken in connection with some of 
the subjunctives given above (and a few of the "pluperfect” forms: below, 
820). suggest as plausible the assumption of a duuble present-stem, with 
reduplication and added a (with which the desiderative stems would be 
comparable: below, 1026 ff.): for example, jujo^a from Vjuf. from which 
would come jujo^asi etc. and jujo^ate (811a) as indicative, ji^ofas 
etc. as subjunctively used augmeutless imperfect, and jtyofatam as im¬ 
perative. Most of the forms given above as subjunctives with primary 
ending lack a marked and constant subjunctive character, and would pass 
fairly well as indicatives. And it appears tolerably certain that from one 
root at least, vpdh. such a double stem is to be recognized; from vftvfdha 
come readily vfivpdhate. v&vpdhAnta. and from it alone can come regu¬ 
larly vftvpdhaBva. vavpdhete and vavpdhAti (once, RV.) — and, yet 
more, the participle vavpdh&nt (RV.; AY. vfivpdh&nt: an Isolated case): 
yet even here we have also 'vfivpdhithM. not v&vvdhAth&B. To assume 
double present-stems, however, in all the cases would be highly implau¬ 
sible; it is better to recognize the formation as one begun, but not car¬ 
ried out. 

a. Only one other subjunctive with double mode-sign — namely, 
pappc&Bi — is found to set beside Yfiv^dliftti. 

816. Forms of different model are not very seldom made from the 
same root: for example, from ymuc. the subjunctives muin6ca8. mumo- 
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eatl, tnd mumneM; ftom dadhi^rfati and dadh^ate; from 

ypxi, the Imperatlvea piprihi and piprAyaava. 

Pluperfect. 

817. Of an augment-preterit from the perfect-stem, to which the 
name of pluperfect is given on the ground of its formation (though 
not of its meaning), the Veda presents a few examples; and one or 
two forms of the later language (mentioned above. 788b) have also 
been referred to it. 

a. There la much of the same difficulty in dlatlngulBhing the pluper¬ 
fect aa the perfect modes from hindred reduplicated formations. Between 
it and the aorist, however, a difference of meaning helps to make a separation. 

818. The normal pluperfect should show a strong stem in the siiigu- 
lar active, and a weak one elsewhere — thus, mumoc and mumuo — 
with augment prefixed and secondary endings added (U8 in 3d pi. act., 
ata in 3d pi. mid.). 

a. Of forms made according to this model, we have, 'in the active: 
ist sing., ajagrabham and aeacakijam (which, by its form, might be 
aorist: 860); 2d sing, ^agan; 3d sing., ajagan and aciket; 2d du., 
amumuktam; 2d pi. AJaganta, and ajagantana and ajabhartana (a 
strong form, as often in this person: 656a); 3d pi. (perhaps), axna- 
mandua and amamadua. To these may be added the augmentless cikAn 
and rfirAn, ciketam and eakaram. In the middle, the 3d pi. acakriran 
and ajagmiitui (with irazt Instead of ata), and the augmentless 2d sing, 
jugurtbfia and aupupthfta, are the most regular forms to be foond. 

819. Several forms from roots ending in consonants save the endings 
in 2d and 3d sing. act. by inserting an I (666 b): thus, Abubhojla, 
avive^ia; arireolt, Ajagrabhit (avfivarit and avAva^ltfim are rather 
iiiteiisivcs); and the augmentless jihiAaiB (accent?) and dadharfit belong 
with them. 

820. A few forms show a stem ending in a: they are, in the active: 
3d sing., aaaavi^at, acikitat, aeakrat; in the middle: 3d sing., Apip- 
rata; 2d dn., Apaap^dtaethim ; 3d pi., atitvifanta (which by its form 
might be aorist), Adadphanta; and cakradat, cakppAnta. vffvpdhAnta, 
juburantat would perhaps be best classified here as augmentless forms 
(compare 811, above). 


Uses of the Perfect. 

821. Perfeefa are quoi»ble as made from more than half the 
roots of the language, and they abound in use at every period and 
in almost all branches of the literature, though not always with the 
same value. 

a. According to the Hiudn grammarians, the perfect is used in the 
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ntmtlon of Cuts not wltnesMd by the namtor; bnt there Is no etidence 
of Ite being either exelnilTely or dlitinetlTely so employed at any period. 

b. In the later langoage, it is simply a preterit or past tense, 
equiyalent with the imperfect, and freely interchangeable or coor¬ 
dinated with it. It is on the whole less common than the imperfect, 
although the preferences of different authors are diverse, and it some¬ 
times exceeds the imperfect in frequency (compare (027). 

o. The perfects veda and fllia are everywhere used with pres¬ 
ent value. In the Brahmanas, also others, especially dftdliira, also 
didiyCt bibhiya, etc. 

822. In the Brihmanaa, the distinction of tense-valne between per¬ 
fect and imperfect is almost altogether lost, as in the later language. Bat 
in most of the .texts the imperfect is the ordinary tense of narration, the 
perfect being only exceptionally nsed. Thus in PB., the imperfects are to 
the perfects as more than a hundred to one; in the Biahmana parts of TS. 
and TB., as over thirty-four to one; and in those of MS. in about the 
same proportion; in AB., as more than four to one, the perfect appearing 
mostly in certain passages, where it takes the place of imperfect. It is 
only in that the perfect is much more commonly nsed, and even, to 
a considerable extent, in coordination with the imperfect. Throughout the 
BrShmanas, however, the perfect participles have in general the true '^per- 
fect** value, indicating a completed or proximate past. 

823. In the Veda, the ease is very different. The perfect is used 
as past tense In narration, bnt only rarely; someUmea also it has a true 
**perfect” sense, or signifies a completed or proximate past (like the aorist 
of the older language: 828); but oftenest it has a value hardly or not 
at all dlstlngaishable in point of time from the present. It is thus the 
equivalent of imperfect, aorist, and present; and it occurs coordinated with 
them all. 

a. Examples are: of perfect with present, n& qrSmyanti n& vi 
mnfroanty bte vdyo nd paptuh (KV.) they weary not nor stop, they fly 
like birds; nb *d u r^ift kqayati carqapinra araa n& nemify p&ri 
td babhilva (BV.) he in truth rules king of men; he embraces them ail, 
as the wheel the spokes; — of perfect with aorist, frpo rornce yuvatlr 
n& ydpl... Abhtid agnl^ namfdbe dkar Jydtir b^Ldh- 

t4lllftfrsi (RV.) she is come beaming like a young maiden'; Agni 
hath appeared for the kirsdling of mortals; she hath made light, driving away 
the darkness; — of perfect with imperfect, Ahann Ahiiii inv ap&a ta- 
tarda (RV.) he sloe the dragon, he penetrated to the waters. Such a 
coSrdination as this last is of constant occurrence in the later language: 
e. g. mm&ttde *pQJayac ofti *hftni (R.) he was glad, and paid honor to 
her; vaatrSute jagrfiha skaudhadeqe *8|jat taaya arajam (HBh.) sAe 
took hold of the end of his garment, and dropped a garland on his shoulders. 


I 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE AORIST SYSTEMS. 

824. Under the name of aorist are included (as was 
pointed out above, 632) three quite distinct formations, each 
of which has its sub-varieties: namely — 

I. A SIMPLE AORIST (equivalent to the Greek ^second 
aorist”), analogous in all respects as to form and inflection 
with the imperfect. It has two varieties: 1. the root- 
aorist, with a tense-stem identical with the root (corres¬ 
ponding to an imperfect of the root-class); 2. the a-aorist, 
with a tense-stem ending in 9 a, or with union-vowel 9 a 
before the endings (corresponding to an imperfect of the 
a-class). 

U. 3. A REDUPLICATING AORIST, perhaps in origin iden¬ 
tical with an imperfect of the reduplicating class, but 
having come to be separated from it by marked peculiarities 
of form. It usually has a union-vowel 9 a before the end¬ 
ings, or is inflected like an imperfect of one of the a-classes; 
but a few forms occur in the Veda without such vowel. 

III. A siGMATic or SIBILANT AORIST (corresponding to 
the Greek ''first aorist”), having for its tense-sign a I^s 
added to the root, either directly or with a preceding auxil¬ 
iary ^ i; its endings are usually added immediately to the 
tense-sign, but in a small number of roots with a union- 
vowel a; a very few roots also are increased by ?(^s for 
its formation; and according to these differences it falls 
into four varieties: namely, A. without union-vowel ^ a 
before endings: 4. s-aorist, with H^s alone added to the 
root; 5. the same with interposed ^ i; 6. si«- 

aorist, the same as the preceding n»ith H^s added at the 
end of the root; B. with union-vowel ^ Sf 7. sa-aorist 
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826. All these varieties are bound together and made 
into a single complex system by certain correspondences of 
form and meaning. Thus, in regard to form, they are all 
alike, in the indicative, augment-preterits to which there 
does not exist any corresponding present; in regard to 
meaning, although in the later or classical language they 
are simply preterits, exchangeable with imperfects and per¬ 
fects, they all alike have in the older language the general 
value of a completed past or "'perfect*’, translatable by hate 
done and the like. 

880. The aoriet-syetem is a formation of infrequent oecan«iice in 
much of the classical Sanskrit (its forms are foand, for example, only 
twenty>one times in the Nala, eight in the Hitopadefs, seven in Mann, six 
each la the Bhagavad-Gita and ^akuntala, and sixty-six times, from four¬ 
teen toots, in the iltst hook, of about 2600 lines, of the Bamiyana: com¬ 
pare ^887 b), and it possesses no participle, nor any modes (excepting in 
the. l^cohibitive use of its augmentless forms: see 678; and the so-called 
preeailTe: see 981 ff.); in the older language, on the other hand, it is 
quite common, and has the whole variety of modes belonging to the present, 
and sometimes partlGiples. Its description, accordingly, must be given 
mainly as that of a part of the older language, with doe notice of its res¬ 
triction in later use. 

887. a. In the BY., nearly half the roots occurring show aorlst forms, 
of one or another class; in the AY., rather less than one third; and in the 
other texts of the older language comparatively few aorists occur which are 
not found in these two. 

b. More than fifty roots, in BY. and AV. together, make aorist forms 
of more than one class (not taking into account the reduplicated or "causa¬ 
tive” aorist); but no law appears to underlie this variety; of any relation 
such as is taught by the grammarians, between active of one class and 
middle of another as correlative, there is no trace discoverable. 

o. Examples are; of classes 1 and 4, adhfim and dhfiaus from 
I^dbA, ayuji and ayukqata from 1 Rgrabham and 

agrabblqma from f/grabb, and marqiqfhfta from ym^\ — 

of 1 and 2, &rta and firat from — of 2 and 4, avidam and avitei 
from yvid /ind, anijam and anfiikflt from i/ny; — of 2 and 5, sand- 
ma and asSnifam from )/san; — of 2 and 7, arubam and arokqat 
from )^rub; — of 4 and 5, amatsus and amfidifua from y/mad; — 
of 4 and 6, bftamabi and bOsifus flrom pbfi; — of 1 and 2 and 4, 
atnata and atanat and atftn from y/tan; — of 1 and 4 and 5, abudb- 
ran and ibbutai and bddbifat from y^udb, datar and atyflya and 
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astarls from f/stf. Often the second, or second sod third, class is rep> 
resented by only an Isolated form or two. 

I. Simple Aorist. 

828. This is, of the three principal divisions of aorist, the one 
least removed from the analogy of forms already explained; it is 
like an imperfect, of tho root-class or of the &-class, without a corres¬ 
ponding present indicative, but with (more or less fragmontarily) all 
the other parts which go to make up a complete present-system. 

1. Boot-aorist. 

829. a. This formation is in the later language limited 
to a few roots in CIT ft and the root bha, and is allowed 

6S 

to be made in the active only, the middle using instead 
the B-aorist (4), or the if-aorist (5). 

b. The roots in ^ 8 take as 3d pi. ending, and, 

as usual, lose their ^ 8 before it; bhil (as in the perfect: 
783 a} retains its vowel unchanged throughout, inserting 
Sf^v after it before the endings 5gT|^am and SB^an of Ist 
sing, and 3d pi. Thus; 


s. 

dd&m 

d. 

adftva 

P. 

Adftma 

WPT 

cs. 

&bhuvam 

d. 

TOT 

kbhuva 

P« 

TOT 

ev 

dbhuma 

kdfis 

kdfitam &dftta 

&bhu8 

4bhutam 

TOT 

ibhuta 

dd&t 

ddfitAm 

&dU8 

5MfT 

abhut 

TOTFT 

ffv *S 

abbut&m 

6N. 

&bhuvan 


For the classical Sanskrit, this is the whole story. 

830. In the Veda, these same roots are decidedly the most fre¬ 
quent and conspicuous representatives of the formation: especially 
the roots gfi, d&, dh&, pa drink, sth&, bhu; while sporadic forms 
are made from jni, pra, sK, hft. As to their middle forms, see be¬ 
low', 834a. 

a. Instead of abhuvam, RV. has twice abhuvam. FhP. has agan, 
3d p]., instead of ague. 

831. But aorists of the same class are also made from a num¬ 
ber of roots in x* Aod a few in i- and u*vowels (short or long) — 
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with, M required by the Analogy of the tense with an imperfect of 
the root-class, gu^a-strengthening in the three persons of the singular. 

a. Thus (in the eettve), from y'qrtt, Aqravam and dqrot; from. 
y^rl, iqrea and iqret; from ykp make, ikaram and &kar (for akara 
and akaxt); from vy enelou, dYar(686a); and so iatar, aspar. Dual 
and plnral forms are mnch less frequent than singular; but for the most 
part they also show an irregular strengthening of the root-vowel: thus 
(including angmentless forms), ikarma and karma and dkarta, wartam, 
apartam, dhema and dhetana, bhema, aqravan; regular are only 
avran, Akran, ahyan, and Aqrijran. 

832. Farther, from a few roots with medial {or initial] vowel 
capable of gu^a-strengthening and having in general that strength¬ 
ening only m the singular. 

a. Thus, Abhedam and abhet from plohid; Amok from |/muc; 
jojam from f/yvd; rok (VS.) from |/ruj; arodham and arudhnaa from 
y’rudh; avart from yvyt; vArk from yvyj (AY. has once avyk); adar- 
qam from i^dyq; ardhma horn )/ydh; and adyqan, avyjan, aqyitan. 
But chedma, with gui^a, from /chid, and adarqma (TS.) from Vdyq. 

883. Again, from a larger number of roots with a as radical 
vowel: 

a. Of these, gam (with n for m when final or followed by m: 143a, 
812 a) is of decidedly most frequent occurrence, and shows tne greatest 
variety of forms: thus, Agamam, Agan (2d and 3d sing.), Aganma, 
aganta (strong form), Agman. The other cases are akran from /kram; 
Atan from i/tan; abhr&t from )/bhrij; askan from p'skand; asrat 
from ysraAs (? VS.); dbak and daghma from |/dagh; Anaf (686a) 
and anaf^ftm from ynaq; dghas or i^hat, Aghaat&m, aghasta, and 
Akqan (for aghsan, like agman) from yghas; and the 3d pll. in us, 
Akramus, ayamus, dabhAs, nytus (pf.?), mandus. 

834. So far only active forms have been considered. In the 
middle, a considerable part of the forms are such as are held by the 
grammarians (881) to belong to the s-aorist, with omission of the 
a: they donbtles| belong, however, mostly or altogether, here. Thus: 

a. From roots''ebding in rowels, we have adhithfia, adhita (also 
ahita), and adhlmahi; adithfts, adita, and adimabi (and adlmahi 
from i^dA cut); Aqita (?); simAhi; Asthithfts and asthita and Astbiran, 
forms of ft-roots; — of y-ioots, akri, Akythis, Akyta, akrfitAm, Akrata 
(and the anomalous krAnta); avri, avyth&8, avyta; Srta, ftrata; mythSs, 
amyta; dbythAs; adythSs; astyta; ahythfia; gurta; — of i and u 
roots, the only examples are ahvi (? AY., once), Ahumahi, and Aoi- 
dbvam. The absence of any analogies whatever for the omission of a s. in 
such forms, and the occurrence of avri and akri and Akrata, show that 
their reference to the s-aorist is probably without sufficient reason. 

b. As regards roots ending in consonants, the case is more question¬ 
able, since loss of a after a final consonant before thAs and ta (and, of 
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conne, dhvam) would be in many caaea required by euphonic role (933 e 
IT.). We find, howeret, each nnmiatakable middle inflection of the root* 
aoriat aa ijukthfts, iyukta, aisn^mahi, fiyugdhyam, iiyiijran; 

and i^ata; apadi (lat sing.) and apadmahl and apadran; 

Amaamahi; gAnwalii and Aganmahi and Agmata; atnata; AJani 
(lat sing.) and i^flata (3d pi.); from p^gam are made agathia and agata, 
from ytaa* atathfta and Atata, and from yman, amata* with treatment 
of the Anal like that of han in preaent inflectioii (637). The ending ran 
ia especially frequent in 3d pi., being taken by a number of verba which 
have no other middle person of thia aorist: thus, agpbhran* Aapgraa* 
adr 9 raa, abndhran, Avptran, sOufran. akppran, aappdhran, awaa- 
ran, Avi^ran; and ram is found beside ran in Adpfram, Abudhram, 
Aargram. 

c. From roots of which the final would combine with a to kf, ft 
seems more probable that aoriat-forms showing k (instead of f) before the 
ending belong to the root-aorist: such are amukthfts (and Amngdbvam), 
appkth&a and appkta, Abhakta, avpkta, aaakth&a and aaakta, rlk* 
thAa, vikthAa and vikta, arukta; apraf^a, ayaffat^Aapaffa, aapf^l^ 
and Aapf^ and mpf^hAs would be the same in either case. 

d. There remain, as cases of more doubtful belonging, and probably 
to be ranked in part with the one formation and in part with the other, 
according to their period and to the occurrence of other persons: ohitthAa, 
nutthaa and Anutta and Anuddhvam, patthAa, bhitthAa, amatta, 
atapthAa, alipta, aappta; and finally, Arabdha, alabdba, aruddha, 
abttddha, ayuddha, and drogdbAa (MBh.: read drugdhAa): see 883. 


Modes of the Boot-aorist. 

836. Subjunctive. In subjunctive use, forms identical with the 
angmentless indicative of this aorist are much more frequent than the more 
proper subjunctives. Those to which no corresponding form with augment 
occurs have been given above; the others It is nnnecessary to report in 
detail. 

838. a. Of trno subjunctives the forms with primary endings are 
qnite few. In the active, kArApi, gAni, gamAni (for bhuvAni, see be¬ 
low, c); kAraai; athAti, daii and dhAti (which are almost indicative in 
value), karati, jo^ati, padAti, bhedati, rAdhati, varjati; athAthaa, 
karathaa and karataa, dar^athaa, ^rawathaa and frAvataa; and 
(apparently) karaati, gAmanti. In the middle, jofaae; idhatA (?), 
kAratd, bhdjate, yojate, vArjate; dhAthe and dhAithe; karAmahe, 
dhAmahe, gAmAmahti. 

b. Forms with secondary endings are, in the active, dArf^am, bho- 
jam, yojam; kAraa, tArdaa, pArcaa, yAmaa, rAdhAa, vAraa; karat, 
gAmat, garat, jo^at, daghat, podAt, yamat, yodhat, rAdhat, vArat, 
vArtat, ^rAwat, sAghat, apArat; kArAma, gamima, rAdhAma; gAman, 
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garan, dAr^an, yamao. No middle forms are classifiable with confli* 
dence here. 

o. The aeries bhuyam, bhuvas* bhuvat, bhAvan, and bhnvSai 
(compare abhuvam: 830a)» and the isolated 9 ravaty are of doubtful 
belongings; with a different accent, they would seem to be of the next 
class;, here, a gu^a-strengthening would be more regular (but note the ab¬ 
sence of gu^a in the aorlst indicative and the perfect of ybhO). 

887. Optative. The optative active of this aorlst constitutes, with 
a 8 interposed between mode-sign and personal endings (567), the preca- 
tive active of the Hindu grammarians, and is allowed by them to be made 
from every verb, they recognizing no connection between it and the aorist. 
But in the 2d sing, the interposed s is not distinguishable from the person¬ 
al ending; and, after the earliest period (see 838), the ending crowds 
out the sibilant In the 3d sing., which thus comos to end in yat instead 
of ygs (compare .556 a). 

a. In the older language, however, pure optative forms, without the 
B, are made from this tense. From roots in fi occur (with change of fi to 
e before the y: 260d) dey&m, dheyftm and dheyxiB, and Btheyftma; 
In a-vowels, bhuyama; in p, kriyama; in consonants, a^yam ami 
a^yAma and a^yus, Ypjyim, tjaky&m, ytUy&va and yujyat&m, s&hya- 
ma, and tpdyuB. 

b. The optative middle of the root-aorist is not recognized by the 
Hindu grammarians as making a part of the precative formation. The RV. 
has, however, two precative forms of it, namely padif^A and muclf^a. 
Much more common In the older language arc pure optative forms: namely, 
aQtya and aQimahi (this optative is especially common), indhiya, gmi- 
ya, murlya, ruclya; arita, uhita, vurita; idhimahi, nagimahi, 
naaimahi, ppciinahi, znudiznahi, yamimahi; and probably, from &- 
roots, Bimahi and dhimahi (which might also be augmentless indicative, 
since adhlmahi and adhit&zn .also occur). All these forms except the 
three in 3d sing, might be precative according to the general understand¬ 
ing of that mode, as being of persons which even by the native authorities 
arc not claimed ever to exhibit the inserted sibilant. 

838. Precative active forms of this aorist are made from the earliest 
period of the langnage. In 11V., they do not occur from any root which 
has not also other aorist forms of the same claas to show. The KV. forms 
are: Istsing., bhUyAsam; 2d sing., avyftB, jfieyfta, bhuyAs, mpdhybi, 
BBhyftB ; 3d sing, (in -yfts, for -yftBt ; RV. has no 3d sing, in yftt, which 
is later the universal ending), avyas, a^y&s, pdhyas, gamyaB, daghyis, 
peyftB, bhuyaa, yamy&s, yuyftB, vpjy&s, ^ruy&s, Bahy&a; 1st pi., 
kriy&Btna (beside kriyftma: 837 a). AV. has six Ist persons sing, in 
-yAsam, one 2d in -yAa, one 3d In -yftt (and one in -yfta, in a RV. 
passage), three 1st pi. in -yaama (beside one in yftma, in a RV. passage), 
and the 2d bhfiyftatlia (doubtless a false reading: TB. has -ata in the 
cortespondlng passage). From this time on, the pure optative forms neatly 
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disappear (the exceptions are given in 837 a)< But the precative forms are 
nowhere common, excepting as made from plihu; and from no other root 
is anything like a complete series of persons quotable (only bhuyftava 
and bhfiyiBtiin being wanting; and these two persons have no represent' 
ative from any root). All together, active optative or precative forms are 
made in the older language from over fifty roots; and the epic and classi¬ 
cal texts add them from hardly a dozen more: see farther 886. 

839. Imperative. Imperative forms of the root-aorist are not rare 
in the early language. In the middle, indeed, almost only the 2d sing, 
occurs: it is accented cither regularly, on the ending, as kppwA, dblpyi, 
yiikfv&, or on the root, as m&tBva, yakpva, vafiava, ruva, ahkfwa; 
dipwa and mftava are not found with accent; the 2d pi. is represented 
by kpdhtraxn, vo^vam. In the active, all the persons (2d and 3d) are 
found in use; examples are: 2d sing., kpdhf, vpdhi, ^agdhf, ^rudObi, 
godhi, yaihdlil, gahi, mihi, a&hi, mogdhi; 3d sing., gaihtu, d&tu, 
aa^u, <;r6ta, a6tu: 2d du., ditam, jitam, ^aktam, ^rut&m, bhflit&m, 
apptAm, gatAm, riktam, vo^am, aitam, aut&m; 3tl du., only gcuh- 
tfim, d&tftm, voi^am; 2il pi., gfita, bhutd, qruta, kpta, gata, dfttit, 
dh&tana; 3d pi., only dhantu, ^ruvantu. These are the most regular 
forms; but irregularities as to both accent and stiengthening arc not infre¬ 
quent. Thus, strong forms in ‘id du. and pi. are yamtAm, varktam, 
vartam; k&rta, g&ibta (once gazhta), yaihta, vartta, beta, qrAta, aota; 
and, with tana, kartana, g&ihtana, yaihtana, aotana, and the irregular 
dhetana ()/dhfi); in 3d dn., g&ihtam. Much more irregular are yddhi 
(instead of yuddhi) from /yndb, and bodhi from both ybudb and 
ybhu (instead of buddhi and bhudhf). A single form (3d sing.) in 
tftt is found, namely qaat&t. We find kpdhi also later (MBh. BhP.). 

a. As to 2d persons singular in ai from the simple root used in an 
imperative sense, see above, 624. 

Fartioiplea of the Boot-aoriat. 

840. In the oldest language, of the RV., are found a number 
of participles which mast be reckoned as belonging to this formation. 

a. In the active, they are extremely few: •namely, krant, citAnt (Oi 
gmAnt, sthAut, bhidAnt, vpdhAnt, dyutant- (only in compusitiuii), 
and probably pdhAnt. And KbP. has mppant (but probably by error, for 
mppyant). 

b. In the middle, tbey are in BY. much more numerous. The accent 
Is usually on the final of the stem: thus, arA];iA, idhanA, krA^A, jup- 
ft^A, tppipA» nidftnA, pipftnA, ppofinA, prath&nA, budhAnA, bhiyAnA, 
manAnA, mandAnA, yujAnA, ruoAjiA, vipAnA, vrbgiA, urApA, pubh- 
ifiiA, sscAnA, BuvAaA or avAnA, spjAnA, sppdhAnA, hiyAuA; — but 
sometimes on the root-syllable: thus, oitAna, cyAvina, ruhA^a, uhAna 
(pres.?), vAaina, pumbhAna; — while a few show both accentuations 
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(compare 018 d): thus, df^&n& and dj^ina, dyiitSxi& and dyi^t8ns» 
yat&na and yifct&na; and oetina and hray&^a oeoar only in eompoaition. 
A very few of those are found once or twice in other texts, namely ei- 
tftaa, dyutina, ruhft^a, vasftna, suvixia; and •kupina oecnrs once 
in Apast. (xiv. 28. 4). 

841. All together, the roots exhibiting in the older language 
forms which are with fair probability to be reckoned to the root- 
aorist-system are about a hundred and thirty; over eighty of them 
make such forms in the RV. 

Passive Aorist third person singular. 

848. A middle third person singular, of peculiar formation and 
prevailingly jmssive meaning, is made from many verbs in the older 
language, and has become a regular part of the passive conjugation, 
being, according to the grammarians, to be substituted always for the 
proper third person of any aorist middle that is used in a passive 
sense. 

843. This person is formed by adding ^ i to the root, 
which takes also the augment, and is usually strengthened. 

a. The ending i belongs elsewhere only to the lint person; and this 
third person apparently stands in the same relation to a first in i as do, 
in the middle voice, the regular 3d sing, perfect, and also the frequent 
Vedic 3d sing, present of the root-class (613), which are identical in form 
with their respective first persons. That a fnller ending has been lost off 
is extremely improbable; and hence, as an aorist formation from the simple 
root, this is most properly treated here, in connection with the ordinary 
root-aoiist. 

844. Before the ending ^ i, a final vowel, and usually 
also a medial ^ a before a single consonant, have the vyddhi- 
strengtheiiing; other medial vow’cls have the gupa-strength- 
ening if capable of it (240); after final ITT fi is added IT^y. 

a. £.\amplcs (all of them quotable from the older language) are: 
from roots ending in ft, djniyi, adhayi, apiyi ; in other vowels, d^rftyi, 
astdvi, dhavi, dkari, astari; — from roots witli medial i, u, p, aceti, 
acchedi, a^esi, dbodhi, dmoci, ayoji. ddar^i, asarji, varM; from 
roots with medial a strengthened, agSmi, apfidi, ayftmi, avfiei, v&pi, 
aaftdi (these are all the earlier cases); with a unchanged, only djani 
(and RV. has once jani), and, in heavy syllables, Amyakfi, vandi, 
^afisi, syandi; with medial &, dbhrfiji, dradhi; — from roots with 
initial vowel, firdhi (only case). 

b. According to the grammarians, certain roots in am, and ^vadh, 
retain the a uncliangci: quotable are ajani (or ajftni), agami (or agftmi). 
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aavani* avadhi* also araoi; and there are noted beaides, from roots 
sometimes showing a nasal, adaA^i, arambhi, araadhi, ^jambhi* 
abhafiji or abhiji. alambhi (always, with prepositions) or alftbhi, 
astambhi; has asadji. 

c. Augmentless forms, as in all other like cases, are met with, with 
either indicative or suhjunctive Taliie: examples (besides the two or three 
already given) are: dhiyi, ^ravi, bhSrl, reel, v4di, rool, Jixd, 
sidl, ardbi. The accent, when present, is always on the root-syllable 
(SV. dhiyf is doubtless a false reading). 

845. These forms are made in RV. from forty roots, and all the other 
earlier texts combined add only about twenty to the number; from the 
later language are quotable thirty or forty more; in the epics they are 
nearly unknown. When they come from roots of neuter meaning, as gam, 
pad, sad, bhrftj, r&dh, rue, saiij, they have (like the so-called passive 
participle in ta: 062) a value equivalent to that of other middle forms; 
in a case or two (UV. vii. 73.3 (?]; VS. xxviil. 1.*); TB. li. 6.10*) they 
appear even to be used transitively. 

2. The a-aorist. 

846; a. This aorist is in the later language allowed to 
be made from a large number of roots (near a hundred). 
It is made in both voices, but is rare in the middle, most 
of the roots forming their middle according to the s-class 
(878 ff.) or the i^-class (808 ff,). 

b. Its closest analogy is with the imperfect of the 
s-class (761 ff.); its inflection is the same w'ith that in all 
particulars; and it takes in general a weak form of root — 
save the roots in r (three or four only), which have the 
gu:i^a-strengtheni ng. 

c. As example of inflection may be taken the root 
sic pour. Thus: 

active. middle, 

s. (1. p. s. d. p. 

1 JETTON 

Asicam asicftva asioftma asice aaicAvahi Asieftmahi 

i JTOFm iTOfirm 

Asicas Asicatam Asicata Aaicathfts Asieethftm Aaieadhvam 

3 SlTOfT 

Asicat Aaicat&m Aaican Asicata Asloetixn Aaicanta 

Whitney, Graniniar. 2. ei). 20 
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847. The a-eorlet makes in the RV, a aiuall Agate beside the xoot- 
aorlst, being represented by less than half the latter's number of roots. It 
becomes, however, more common later (it is the only form of aorlst which 
is made from more verbs In AV. than in RV.); and in Veda and BriUimana 
together about eighty roots exhibit the formation more or less fully. Of 
these a large number (ftilly half) are of tiie type of the roots which make 
their present-system according to the 4-class, having a vowel capable of 
gu^-strengthening before a final consonant (764): thus, with 1, chid, 
bhid, nIJ, rio, rip, lip, vid, iplp (pis), 2 pip, pirip, plip, sio, sridh; 
— with a, krudh, kpudh, guh, dup, dyut, druh, pup, budh, bhuj, 
muo, mruo, yvU, ruo, rud, rudh, muh, ruh, puo; — with p, ^dh, 
kpt, grdh, gph, tn>. tpp, tph, dpp* dpp, dhpp, npt, mpdh, mpp, vpt, 

wpp, spp, hfp. A small number end in vowels: thus, p, kp, sp 
(which have tho. gupa-strengthening throughout), hi (? ahyat once in 
AV.), and severa! in ft, apparent transfers from the root-class by the weak¬ 
ening of their ft to a: thus, khyft, hvft, vyft, pvft, and dft and dhfi; 
and ftathat, regarded by the grammarians as aorist to {/as throw, is doubt¬ 
less a like formation from yBthft. A few have a penultimate nasal in the 
present and elsewhere, which in this aorist is lost: thus, bhraAp, ta&8, 
dhvahs, araAa, krand, randh. Of less classifiable character are ap, 
kram, gam, ghas, tarn, pam, pram, tan, nan, aad, ftp, das, yas, 
pak, dagh. The roots pat, nap, vac form the tense-stems papta, nepa, 
▼ooa, of which the first is palpably and the other two are probably the 
result of reduplication; but the language has lost the sense of their being 
such, and makes other reduplicated aorists from the same roots (see be¬ 
low, 864). 

a. Many of these aorists are simply transfers of the root-aorist to an 
aFinflection. Conspicuous examples are akarat etc. and agamat etc. (in 
the earliest period only akar and agan). 

848. The inflection of this aorist is in general so regular that it will 
be sufficient to give only examples of its Vodie forms. We may take as 
model avldam, from y/vid /ind, of which the various persons and modes 
are more frequent and in fuller variety than those of any other verb. Only 
the forms actually quotable are instanced; those of which the examples 
found are from other verbs than vld are bracketed. Thus: 

active. middle. 

s. d. p. s. d. p. 

1 4vidam iwldftwa 4vidftma 4vida [dwidftwahi] 4widftmahl 

2 iwidan [4widata] [ftwldathfta] 

3 4wldat iwidaa [awldata] [awidetlm] 4widanta 

a. The middle forms are rare in the eariier language, as in the later: 
we have 4hve etc., ikhye etc., iyide (?) and avidanta, avooathfta 
and awoeftwahi (and avldftmaba QB. and asioftmaba KB. are doubt¬ 
less to be amended to -mabi). 
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b. Augmentleas forms, vith indicative or subjunctive value, are not 
infrequent. Examples, showing accent on the tense-sign, according to the 
general analogies of the formation, are: ruh&m, srpM* bhujit, vid&t» 
aratftm, vocata, ^akan; Tidata and vy&ta (3d slug.), ax&mahi, 
Qif&mahit vidAnta, budhanta, mpyanta (for exceptions as regards 
accent, see below, 853)* 

Modes of the a-aorist. 

849. Tho subjunctive forms of this aorist are few; those which occur 
are iiiBtinccd below, in the method which was followed for the indicative: 

1 [vidava] vid&ma [vidimahe] 

2 vidftthas vidatha 

.t vidat [vidfttai ?J 

a. The ending thana is found once, in ri^ftthana. Of middle forms 
occur only (AV.: but doubtless mi.srcading for Qffy&t&i) and 

^is&mahe (AV., for ItV. (;^i 9 fimahi). The form sAdathaa seems an indic¬ 
ative, Made from a secondary pn^sent-stem. 

860. The optatives arc few in the oldest language, but become more 
frequent, and. in the Brahinauas aru not rare. Examples are: in active, 
bhideyam, videyam, saneyam (TU. once sanem); vid^s, games; 
garnet, vocet; gametam; gamema, 9 akema, sanima; vareta; in 
middle, (only) videya; gamemahi, vanemahi: ruhethfia etc. in the 
epics must be viewed rather as present forms of the A-class. 

a. A single middle piecative form occurs, namely vide^ta (AV., 
once); it is so isolated that how much may be inferred from it is very 
questionable. 

861. A complete series of active imperative forms are made from 
)/Bad (including aadatana, 2d pi.), and the middle sadantAm. Other 
imperatives are very rare: namely, Sana, sAra, ruha, vidA; ruhAtam* 
vidAtam; khyAta. TS. has once vpdhAtu (compare 740). 

Participles of the a-aorist. 

862. a. The active participles tppAnt, rifant or ri^ant, v^dhAnt, 
Qi^Ant, 9 ucAnt, sAdant, and (in participial compounds, 1308) kptant-, 
guhant-, vidant- (all RV.), are to be assigned with plausibility to this 
aorist. 

b. Likewise the middle participles guhAmAna, dhfi^mftpa, dAsa- 
mSna (?), n^tAmina. ^uoAmAna, and perhaps vi^dhAn^ sridhinA. 

Irregularities of the a-aorist. 

863. A few irregularities and peculiarities may be noticed here. 

The roots la y, which (847) show a strengthening like that of the 

20 * 
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present of the unsceented a-elais, have likewise the accent upon the 
radical syllable, like that class; thns, from y'f, &ranta (aogmentlesi 3d 
pi.), Mint and 84ra. The root sad follows the same rule: thus, n&da- 
tam; and from ysan are found s&nas and saxiat and sinema and 
■ina, beside aandyam and Bandma. It is qne;>tionable whether these 
are not true analogues of the bhu-class (unaccented a-class) present-system. 
On the other hand, ruhat (beside ruh&m, ruhawa, ruh&tam), qi^at 
and (?), and rlfant or ifeant are more isolated cases. In view 

of such as these, the forms from the stem bhuwa and ^rdva (836c) 
are perhaps to be referred hither. From yvMO, the optative is accented 
voodyam, voeds, voedma, voedyus ; elsewhere the accent is on the root- 
syllable: thus, voce, vocat, vocati, vooa&ta. 

854. a. The stem voc has in Vcdic use well-nigh assumed tlie 
value of a root; its forms are very various and of frequent use, in RV. 
especially fat outnumbering in occurrences all other forms from |/vac. 
Besides those already given, we find voc& (ist sing, impv.) and voc&ti, 
voe&vahftl; voces, voceya, vocemahi; vocatftt (2d sing.), vocatu, 
vocatam, vocata. 

b. Of the stem neqa from yrxMXf only neqiat occurs. 

O. The root qfta (as in some of its present forms: 638) is weakened 
to 9i». and makes aqiqam. 

856. Isolated forms which have more or less completely the 
aspect of indicative presents are made in the oldest language from 
some roots beside the aorist-systems of the first two classes. It must 
be left for maturcr research to determine how far they may be relics 
of original presents, and bow far recent productions, made in the 
way of conversion of the aorist-stem to a root in value. 

a. Such forms are the following: from ylcp moke, k&rqi, kpthas, 
kftha, kf^e; from p^gam, gathi; from yci gather, ceti; from ydft 
give, d&ti, dfttu; from ydhft put, dbftti; from ypfi drink, path&s, 
piati; from )/bhp, bharti; from ]/mue, muednti; from yrudh, rudh- 
mas (?); from v^yrt, vartti. 


II. (3) Reduplicated Aorist. 

868. The reduplicated aorist is different from the other 
fonns of aorist in that it has come to be attached in almost 
all cases to the derivative (causative etc.) conjugation in 
^ aya, as the aorist of that conjugation, and is therefore 
liable to be made from all roots which have such a conju¬ 
gation, beside the aorist or aoiists which belong to their 
primary conjugation. Since, however, the connection of 
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the two is not a formal one (the aorist being made directly 
from the root, and not from the causative stem), but rather 
a matter of established association, owing to kinship of 
meaning, the formation and inflection of this kind of aor¬ 
ist is best treated here, along with the others. 

867. Its characteristic is a reduplication of the radical 
syllable, by which it is assimilated, on the one hand, to 
the imperfect of the reduplicating class (666 ff.), and, on the 
other hand, to the so-called pluperfect (817 if.). But the 
aorist reduplication has taken on a quite peculiar character, 
with few traces left even in the Veda of a different con¬ 
dition which may have preceded this. 

a 

868. a. As regards, indeed, the consonant of the re¬ 
duplication, it follows the general rules already given (680). 
And the quality of the reduplicated vowel is in general as 
in the formations already treated; it needs only to be noted 
that an a-vowel and y (or ar) are usually (for exceptions, 
see below, 860) repeated by an i-vowcl — as they are, to a 
considerable extent, in the reduplicated present also (660'. 

b. But in regard to quantity, this aorist aims always at 
establishing a diversity between the reduplicating and radi¬ 
cal syllables, making the one heavy and the other light. 
And the preference is very markedly for a heavy redupli¬ 
cation and a light root-syllable — which relation is brought 
about wherever the conditions allow. Thus; 

869. If the root is a light syllabic (having a short 
vowel followed by a single consonanti, the reduplication is 
made heavy. 

a. And this, usually by lengthening the reduplicating vowel, 
with I for radical a or y or 1 (in the single root containing that vow¬ 
el}: thus, aririfam, adudusam, ajijanam, avivydham, aoiklpam. 
The great majority of reduplicated aorists are of this form. 

b. If, however, the root begins with two consonants, so that the 
reduplicating syllable will be heavy whatever the quantity of its vow- 
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el, the vowel remains short: thus, acikfipom, aoukrudhom, ati- 
trasam, apiBp|>9ain. 

300. If the root is a heavy syllable (having a long 
vowel, or a short before two consonants), the vowel of the 
reduplication is short; and in this case CT a or m a, and 
^ r (if it occurs], arc reduplicated by ^ a. 

a. Thus, adidlk^am, abubhufam (not quotable), adadakfam, 
adadh&vam, atatahsam. And, in the cases in which a root should 
both begin and end with two consonants, both syllables would be 
necessarily heavy, notwithstanding the short vowel in the former: 
thus, apapraccham, acaskandam (but no such forms are found in use) 

b. A medial f is allowed by the grammarians to retain the strength¬ 
ening of the causative stem, together with, of course, reduplication by a: 
thus, acakar^at, avavartat (beside acllqrfat, avivftat); but no such 
forms have been met with in use. 

c. These aorists are not distinguishable in form from the so-called 
pluperfects (817ff.). 

801. a. In order, however, to bring about the favored relation 
of heavy reduplication and light radical syllable, a heavy root is 
sometimes made light: either by shortening its vowel, as in ariradham 
from ]/rfidh, avivaqam from y'viq, asifadham from /sfidh, ajijivam 
from yilVt adidipam (K. and later: 11V. has didipas, t'roui I'dip, 
abibhi^am from ybhif, asusucam from l euc; or by drop])ing a 
penultimate nasal, as in acikradam tVom |/krand, aaiByadam from 
y'ayand. 

b. In those cases in whicii (1047, an aorist is formed directly 
from a causal stem in ftp, the a is abbreviated to i: thus, atif(hip- 
am etc., sdij^ipat (but KSS. ajijnapat), jHupaa, aj^ipata (but 
VS. ^jljapata); but from qrap comes aqiqrap&ma 

882. Examples of this aorist from roots witli initial vowel are very 
rate; the older language has only fimamat (or amamat) from yam, 
ftpipan (V'fi. : BaU. ftpipipat) from yftp, ami arpipam (augmentless) 
from the causative stem arp of Yf — in which latter the root is excess¬ 
ively abbreviated. The grammarians give other similar formations, as firci* 
cam from yarc, &ubjijam from y^ubj, ftrjiham from yarh, fiicikqam 
from yikq, ardidham from ypdb. Compare the similar reduplication In 
desiderative stems: 1028b. 

S83. Of speci.'il irregularities may be mentioned: 

a. From ydyut is made (V.B.) the stem didyuta, taking its redu¬ 
plicating vowel from the radical semivowel. From ygup, instead of jug^U' 
pa (B.S.), JB. has jug&pa, and some texts (B.S.) have Jugupa; and 
Jihvara (B.) is met with beside the regular jihvara (V.B.). In caocha- 
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da (Nir.), and tke more or Iom donbtftil pAprdtha and and 

Basraja (RV.) we have a initead of 1 in the reduplication. 

b. In aupport of their false view of this aorist as made bom the 
cansative stem instead of directly fh)m the root, the native grammarians 
teach that roots ending in an tt*vowel may reduplicate with i, as repre¬ 
senting the A of the strengthened stem: thus, bibhawa ftom bhiv-ayai 
as well as bQbhuva from bhUt No example of such a formation, however, 
is met with except Apiplawam (('B., once); against it we And dudrutra, 
bubhuva, rfiruva, ^u^ruva, and others. 

c. As to apaptam, avocam, and anefam, see above, 847. 

864. The inflection of the reduplicated aorist is like 

that of an imperfect of the second general conjugation: that 
is to say, it has igf a as final stem-vowel, with all the pe¬ 
culiarities which the presence of that vowel conditions 
(733 a). Thus, from give birth (stem jljana): 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. 8. d. p. 

1 MsDfldiHR; 

aj^'anam aj^anftva djfjan&ma djijane djuanfivahi ajijan&mahi 

2 5i#Rrm setHrh sRteTm mwm 

V •v •«. % -V 

ajijanaa ajijanatam ajUanata djijanathAs djijaneth&m ajj^anadlivam 

3 tlsilsiHri^ MsilsiHH^ ^sflsRfT ysilsidtih^ ilsfisHrl 

ajijanBt ^ijanatam ajijanan djtjanata dj^anetdiu aj^ananta 

806. The middle forms are rare in the older language (the 3d 
pi. is decidedly the most common of them, being made from eleven 
roots; the 3d s. from seven); but all, both active and middle, are 
quotable except Ist and 2d du. middle and 1st du. active. 

a. Atitape appears to be once used (RY.) as 3d sing., with pass¬ 
ive sense. 

806. A final j has the guna-strengthening before the endings: 
thus, aeikavat, apiparazut atitaras, didaras, adidharat, amimarat, 
avivaran, jihvaras. Of similar strengthened forms from i and u-roots 
arc found apiproyan (TS.;, abibhayanta (RV.), apiplavam 
acucyavat K.', aqnqravat (MS.), atuptavam fliV.,'. Nut many 
roots ending in other vowels than p make this aorist : sec below, 868. 

867. Forms of the inflection without union-vowel are occasionally 
met with: namely, from roots ending in eoiisoiiaiits, sffvap (2d sing,, 
auguientless) from ysvap, and aqiqnat from y'qnath; from roots in p 
or ar, didhar (21 sing.), and ajigar (2d and 3d sing.)-, for roots in i- 
and u-vowels, see 808. Of 3d pi. in US are found almost only a form 
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01 two from Ip and a>roots, with guj|^ before the ending: thne, a^^raynSf 
Aonoyavus, a^^tmt, aaufawiu; bnt also ablbhi^fus and 

nlna^ua (MBb.). 

866. In the later language, a few roots are said by the gram¬ 
marians to make this aorist as a part of their primary conjugation: 
they are ^rl and fvi, dru and aro, kam, and dha suck (^tI and dhi 
optionally). 

a. In the older language are found from a9l9ret and a 9 i 9 - 

rayuB (noticed in the preceding paragraph) and a9i9riyat (^B.); from 
l/dmi, adudrot and adudruvat (TB.: not need aa aorist); from v'eru, 
asuerot and (angmentless) auaros and ausrot: from )/kam, aclka- 
metam and -manta (B.S.). Of forma analogous with these occur a number 
from roots in u or u: thus, anunot and nunot from y/nu; yiiyot from 
l/’yu sepai^e; dudhot from p'dhu; apupot from p'pu; t&tos and 
tutot from )^tu; asu^ot from )/8U; — and one or two from roots in i 
or i: thus, sifet from yai (or ea) bind; amlmet from p'ma bellow; 
apipres (with apiprayan» noticed above) from /pri (and the "imper¬ 
fects” from dldki etc., 076, are of corresponding form). And from }/eyu 
are made, with union-vowel i, acucyavit and acueyavltana. Few of 
these forms possess a necessarily causative or a decidedly aorlstic value, 
and it is very doubtful whether they should not be assigned to the perfect- 
system. 

b. From the later language are quotable only a9i9riyat etc. (3d pi., 
-yan or -yus) and adudruvat. 

Modes of the Reduplicated Aorist. 

869. a. As in other preterit formations, the augmentless in¬ 
dicative persons of this aorist are used subjunctively, and they are 
very much more frequent than true subjunctives. 

b. Of the latter aro found only riradhft (Ist sing.); titap&si; 
olklp&ti and si^adhftti, and piBpp9ati (as if corres]ionding to an indic¬ 
ative apisppk, like a 9 i 9 nat); and perhaps the Ist sing. mid. 9a9vacaf. 

c. The angmentless indicative forms are accented in general on the 
reduplication: thus, didharas, nlna 9 aa; j^janat, pfparat; jijanan; 
also sffvap; but, on the other hand, wc have also pip&rat, 9i9r&tha8 
and 9 i 9 ii&that, and dudr&vat and tuff&vat (which may perhaps belong 
to the perfect: compare 810). According to the native grammarians, the 
accent rests either on the radical syllable or on the one that follows it. 

870. Optative forms are even rarer. The least questionable case is 
the middle "precstive” rlri^isfa (riri^ifta has been ranked above with 
sftsatalfta, as a perfect: 812b). Cuoyuvlmalii and cncyavirata be¬ 
long either here or to the perfect-system. 

871. Of imperatives, we have the indubitable forms pupurantu and 
9i9rathantu. And jigft&m and jigptA, and didhptam and didhptA, 
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ftod jRjBBtAiD (all RV. only), and perhapa ■ttfad&to (AY.), an to be 
referred bithn, aa correaponding to the indleatiTea (without nnion-vowel) 
ajigar and adidhar: thelz abort redaplicating vowel and their accent 
asalmllate them cloaely to the lednpllcated Imperfecta (650If.), with which 
we axe probably to regard thia aoilat aa ultimately related. 

878. No participle is found belonging to the reduplicated aoriat. 

879. The number of roota from which this aoriat is met with 
in the earlier language is about a hundred and twenty. In the later 
Sanskrit it is unusual; in the series of later texts mentioned above 
(828) it occurs only twice; and it has been found quotable from hardly 
fifty roots in the whole epic and classical literature. 


III. Sigmatic or Sibilant Aorist. 

874. a. The common tense-sign of all the varieties of 
this aorist is a H^a (convertible to 17 ^ 9 : 180) which is added to 
the root in forming the tense-stem. 

b. This sibilant has no analogues among the class-signs of the present- 
system; but it Is to be compared with that which appears (and likewise 
with or without the same union-vowel i) in the stems of thq future tense- 
system (8926.) and of the desiderative conjugation (10276.). 

o. To the root thus increased the augment is prefiixed 
and the secondary endings are added. 

876. In the case of a few roots, the sibilant tense- 
stem (always ending in is further increased by an SI a, 

and the inflection is nearly like that of an imperfect of the 
second or s- conjugation. 

876. a. In the vast majority of cases, the sibilant is 
the final of the tense-stem, and the inflection is like that 
of an imperfect of the first or non-a-conjugation. 

b. And these, again, fall into two nearly equal and 
strongly marked classes, according as the sibilant is added 
immediately to the final of the root, or with an auxiliary 
vowel ^ i, maHing the tense-sign Finally, before this 

the root is in a very small number of cases increased 
by a 71^8, making the whole addition 
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877. We have, then, the following classification for the 
varieties of sibilant-aorist: 

A. With, endings added directly to the sibilant; 

4. with simply after the root: s-aorist; 

5. with ^ i before the is-aorist; 

6. the same, with at end of root; si^-aorist. 

B. With ^ a added to the sibilant before the endings: 

7. with sibilant and 3R a: sa-aorist. 

a. As regards tlie distinction between the fourth and fifth forms, it 
may be said in a general way that those roots incline to take the auxil¬ 
iary i in the iaorist which take it also in other formations; but it is impos¬ 
sible to lay down any strict rules as to this accordance. Compare 903. 

4. The B-aorist. 

878. The tense-stem of this aorist is made by adding 
R^b to the augmented root, of which also the vowel is usu¬ 
ally strengthened. 

878. The general rules as to the strengthening of the 
root-vowel are these; 

a. A final vowel (including ^ i*) has the vpddhi-change 

in the active, and (excepting x] gu 9 .a in the middle; thus, 
from lead, active stem ^^^anii^, middle stem ane?; 
from ysi oru hear, CHRtR acr&uf and aoro^; from 

kp mahe, SPTiTT akSr? and akp?. 

t •'n t "S 

b. A medial vowel has the vpddhi-change in the active, 

and remains unaltered in the middle; thus, from chand 

seem, active stem acchSnts, middle stem 

aochante; from yf^rio leave, J^^arSik? and iRf^arik?; 
from y^-J^rudh obstruct, arauts and ST^f^arutB; 

from yiFp^spj pour out, STPT^aBrSkf and SlR^^aspk?. 

880. a. The endings are the usual secondary ones, with 
3T^^ua (not SEF^an) in 3d pi. act., and €JfT ata (not 5lfT anta] 
in 3d pi. mid. 
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b. But before ^ a and rT t of 2d and 3d sing. act. is in 
the later language always inserted an I, making the end- 
ings ^Ja and ^fT^It. 

c. This Inscrtiou is unknown in the earliest language (of the RV.): 
see below, 888. 

881. au Before endings beginning with t or th, the tense-sign 
8 is (233e—ej omitted after the final consonant of a root — unless 
this be r, or n or m (converted to anuBv&ra). 

b. The same omission is of course made before dhvam after a con¬ 
sonant ; and after a vowel the sibilant is either omitted or assimilated (the 
equivalence of dhv and ddhv in the theories of the grammarians and the 
practice of the manuscripts makes it impossible to say which: 232]; and 
then the ending becomes ^bvam, provided the sibilant, if retained, would 
have been f (228 c): thus, aBto^bvam and avT^bvam (beside nstof- 
ata and avpfata); df^Rvam (ydj regard: ^B., once), which is to 
dpthfia (2d sing.) as avp^bvam and avp^ata to avri and avpth&a; and 
kftjUivam (M.). 

C. According to the grammarians, the omission of S before t and th 
takes place also after a short vowel (the case can occur only in the 2d and 
3d sing, mid.); but we have seen above (834a) that this is to be view¬ 
ed rather as a substitution in those persons of the forms of the root-aorist. 
Neither in the earlier nor in the later language, however, does any example 
occur of au aorist-form with B retained after a short vowel before these 
endings. 

d. After the final sonant aspirate of a root, the sibilant before the 
same endings is said by the Hindu grammarians to disappear altogether, the 
combination of the aspirate with the th or t of the ending being then 
made according to the ordinary rule for such cases (160): thus, from the 
stem arftutB, for ar&udh-s, is made arftuddha, as if from ar&udh-f-ta 
directly. No example of such a form is quotable from the literature; but 
the combination is established by the occurrence of other similar cases 
(833f}. In the middle, in like manner, arut8-{-ta becomes aruddha» 
as if from arudh-{-ta; but all such forms admit also of being understood 
as of the root-aorist. Those that have been found to occur were given 
above (834d); probably they belong at least in part to this aorist. 

e. From the three nasal roots gam» tan, man are made the 2d and 
3d sing. mid. persons agath&B and agata, atathRB and atata, and ama- 
ta (amathfia not quotable), reckoned by the native grammarians as b* 
aorist fonns, made, after loss of their final root-nasal, with loss also of the 
sibilant after a short vowel. They are doubtless better referred to the root- 
aorist. But JB. has a corresponding Ist sing, ataai from yUok. 

882. As examples of the inflection of this variety of 
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sibilant aorist we may take the roots ^ nl leady and 
ohid cut off. Thus: 

active. middle. 

8. d. p. s. d. p, 

1 

AnAifam &n&lfva Anfilfma ine^l inefyahi ine^mahi 

2 5i^i?xT 5^ i s flM Tgnq 

anaifls Anai^ta Ane^thas Ane^atham Anetpivam 

3 S^trirTR^ 

Anaifit AnaiftAo^ Anaifus Anefta Anefatam Anefata 

active. 

d. 

Acchaitsaxn Acchaitsra Acchaitsma 

Acchaitsls Acchaittam Acchaitta 

g T r!^r T H fT JEl^rn^ 

AochaitsXt Acchaittam Acchaitsus 


Acohitsi 

Acchitthas 

acchitta 


middle. 



Acohitavahi 


Acohitsatham 

Acchitsatam 



Aochitsmahi 



Acchiddhvam 

Aochltsata 


a. From ]^rudh ohstrud, the 2d and 3d dn. and 2d pi. act. and 
the 2d and 3d sing. mid. would be ArAuddham, Arauddham, 
ArAuddhai Aruddhas, Aruddha; from yapj four outy Asraffam, 
AarAftAm, aarAfta* aapftl^aa, aanta; from ydlrQ see, AdrAftam etc. 
(as from apj). But from ykp do the same persons in the active are 
Akarftam, AkBr^fam, Akar^ta; from ytan stretch they are Atahatam* 
AtahatAiiif Ata fta ta. 

883. The omission of a in the active persons (AochAittam, AccJiAit- 
tarn* AoohAitta) is a case of very rare occurrence, all the quotable exam¬ 
ples were given above (233 e). As to the like omission in middle persons, 
see 881. The ChU. has twice AvAatam for avAta-tam (v'vaa dveU) : 
this may be viewed as another case of total disappearance of the sibilant, 
and consequent restoration of the final radical to its original form. 
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884. Certain roots in I weaken the ft in middle inflection to i 
(as also in the root-norist: above, 834a): these are said to be athft, 
dft, and dhft; in the older language have been noted ftdifi and adi^ata 
from i/dft give (and adlfi perhaps once from j/dft bind], adhifi and 
adhifata (with the optative dhi^lya) from /dhft put, and asthifata; 
also aglf^hfts and agitata from /gft go (with adU;. 

a. The middle inflection of the aorist of /dft would be, then, 
according to the grammarians: &dii|i, &dith&8, ftdita; ftdlfvabi* 
ftdifftthftm, ftdiffttSxn; &di;zaahi, ftdi^hvom, &di;ata. 

885. Koots ending in changeable f (so-called roots In f: 242) are 
said by the grammarians to convert this vowel to Ir in middle forms: thns, 
astirfi, aatir^^h&s etc. (from /stf); of such forms, however, has been 
found in the older language only akir^ata, PU. 

886. The s-aorist is made in the older language from about a 
hundred and forty roots (in RV., from about seventy; in AV., from 
about fifty, of which fifteen are additional to those in RV.); and the 
epic and classical literature adds but a very small number. It has in 
the Veda certain peculiarities of stem-formation and inflection, and 
also the full series of modes — of which the optative middle is re- 
tained also later as a part of tho '^prccative” [but see 826 b;. 

887. Irregularities of stem-formation are as follows: 

a. The strengthening of the root-syllsblc is now and then irregularly 
made or omitted: thus, ayokflt (AD.), efaetsis (If.S.; also occurs In 
MBh., which has further yotsls), rotsis (KU.); amatsus (UV.); ay&di- 
ai and arftutsi (AB.), aaftkai etc. (V.B.: /sak), maksta (AV.) and 
mfiAatim (TA.); lopaiya (U.); and MBh. has drogdh&a. From /aaj 
is made aftnk^it (U. etc.), and from /majj, am&nkalt (not quotable). 
The form ayonkfmahi (BhP.) is doubtless a false reading. 

b. A radical final nasal is lost in agaamahi (BY.) and gaa&thftm 
(TA.) from /gam, and in the optatives maalya and vaaimaki (BY.) 
from //man and van. 

c. The roots ku, dku, and nu have u instead of o in the middle: 
thus, akk^ata, adku^ata, anu^i and auuf&t&m and ank^ata; /dkur 
(or dkkrv) makes adkur^ata. 

d. VB* has once atrftaatftm for atrftatfim (/trft)., 

888. The principal peculiarity of the older language in regard 
to inflection is the frequent absence of i in the endings of 2d and 
3d Bing, act., and the consequent loss of the consonant-ending, and 
sometimes of root-finals (160). The forms without 1 are the only ones 
found in RV. and K., and they outnumber the others in AV. and 
TS.; in the Brahmanas they grow rarer (only one, adrftk, occurs in 
GB.; one, ayftf, in KB.; and two, adrftk and ay&t, in ^'B.; PB. has 
none). 
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889. If the root endi in a vowel, only the consonant of the ending 

is necessarily lost: thus, apris (for both aprft8>8 and apris-t) from 
/pril; and in like manner ahia from i/hi; — aJUs (for from 

yjl; and in like manner aoftia from yd, and nfiis (augmentless) from 
V'ni’i — And yftua (for ay&uf-t) from y/yu. 

a. But (as In other like cases: 666a) the ending Is sometimes preser¬ 

ved at the expense of the tense-sign; and we have in 3d sing, aj&it (be¬ 
side and i^Aifit) from yji; and in liko manner acdit, at^rftit, 

ahSit, nftit (no examples have been noted except f^om roots in i and i): 
compare ayfts and sras, 2d sing., 890a. 

890. a. If the root (in either its simple or strengthi-ned form) ends 
in a consonant, the tense-sign is lost with the ending. Thus, abhftr (for 
abhSrf-t: beside abhftrfam, abhErg^ftm) from pl>bp; other like cases 
are ahftr, and (7rom roots in ar) akf&r, ats&r, asv&r, kvftr. Further, 
ftr&ik (686 a: for arftikf-t) from y^ricj like cases arc a^vftit from 

and (from roots with medial u) adyftut from y/dyut, ariut from 
y'rudh, and miuk from y'muo. Further, from roots ending in the pala¬ 
tals and b, apr&k from v'ppe, asrfik from yapj, abhfik from y^bhaj, 
adrUc from y/dp^, adhftk from ydah; but, with a different change of 
the final, ayft( from y/yaj, aprft( from yppch, avAf from y'vah, and 
narfif from and (above, 146a) srfia appears to stand twice in AV. 

for ar&f-a from F'srj; RV. has also twice ayfts fiom y^yaj. Farther, 
from roots ending in a nasal, atftn from y/tan, khftn from y/khan, ayftn 
and anftn from yyytan and nam (143 a). 

b. If, again, the roots end in a double consonant, the latter of the 
two is lost along with tense-sign and ending: thus, acehftn (for accbftnts-t; 
beside aechftntta and acohftntaus) from y'chand; and other like cases 
are akrftn, askftn, and suiyin. 

891. A relic of this peculiarity of the older inflection has been 
preserved to the later language in the 2d sing, bhftis, from y/bhi. 


Modes of the s-aorist. 

882. The indicative forms without augment are used in a sub¬ 
junctive sense, especially after ma prohibitive, and are not uncom¬ 
mon. Examples with accent, however, are extremely rare; there has 
been noted only vAAsi, middle; judging from this, the tone would be 
found on the radical syllable. According to the Hindu grammarians, 
it may bo laid on either root or ending. 

883. Proper subjunctive forms are not rare in RV., but are 
markedly less common in the later Vedic texts, and very seldom met 
with in the Brabmanas. They are regularly made with guim strength¬ 
ening of the radical vowel, in both active and middle, and with ac¬ 
cent on the root. 
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a. The forms with primary endings are: in active, sto^&^i; dar- 
fasi; nefatiy par^ati, pisati, mataati, yo^ati, vak^ati, aakfati; 
diaathaSt dhftaathaa, par^athaa, vak^athaa, var^athaa; pSaataa, 
yaihaataa, yak^ataa, vakfataa; dhftaatha, nefatha, p&rfatha, m&t< 
aatha; — in middle, naihs&i, m&ziafti; m&fiaaae; kramaate, trftoate, 
dar^ate* miftaate, yak^ate, r&aate, vaAaate, aak^ate, h&aate; trS> 
aftthe (not trftaiithe, ss we should rather expect); n&maante, 
aante: and, with the fuller ending in 3d sing., maaftifti. 

b. The forms with secondary endings arc (active only): jeijaa, vak- 
faa; d&r^at, neqat, pak^at, p&rfat, pre^at, yak^at, y6;at, v&&aat, 
▼4kfat, ve^at, a&taatt chantsat, etc. (some twenty others); yakijatftm; 
v&&afima, aak^ftma, atoi^Ama; par^an, yaihsan, yo^an, raaan, vak< 
fan, f6fan, frdfan. Of these, ysikfat and vakfat are found not rarely 
iii the Brahmanas; any others, hardly more than sporadically. 

894. Of irregularities arc to be noted the following: 

a. The forms dfkfase and pfksase (2d sing. djIJ.) lack the gui^a> 
strengthening. 

b. Jefam, stofam, and yosam (AV. yusam, with u for o as in 
anufata etc.) appear to be first persons formed under government of the 
analogy of the second and third — unless they are relics of a state of 
things anterior to the v^ddhi^strengthening: in which case jefina is to 
be compared with them (we should expect jaifma or jesfima). 

C. From roots in a are made a few forms of problematic character: 
namely, yefam (only case in HV.), khyeRam, jnefam, gesam and gef- 
ma, defma, sefam and aet, sthefam and athesus. Their value is 
optative. The analogy of jefam and je|ma suggests the possibility of 
their derivation from i-forms of the a-roots; or the sibilant might be of 
a precative character (thus, ya*I-8>am). That they really belong to the 
If-aorist appears highly improbable. 

d. The RV. has a few difficult first persons middle in ae, which are 
perhaps best noted here. They are: 1. from the simple root, kfae, hife 
(and ohife?), atufd; 2. from present-stems, arcase, fnjase, yajaae, 
giylfe, grplf4 and punlfo. They have the value of indicative present. 
Compare below, 897 b. 

896. Optative forms of this aorist are made in the middle only, and 
they have in 2d and 3d sing, always the precative a before the endings. 
Those found to occur in the older language arc: difiya, dhifiya, bhak- 
fly&, maaiya (for maflsiya), mukfiya, r&siya, lopsiya, afikflya, 
stfflya; majiBlfthas; darfia^, bhakfift^* maj&slfta, mpkfif*,a; 
bhakfimahi, dhukfim&hi, ma&alm&hi, vaAalmdhi, vaaimahi, 
sakfim&hl; maAsirata. PB. has bhukfifiya, wLicli should belong to 
a eif-aorist The RV. form trasithftm (for tr5alyg.thftm or tri&a&tbfim) 
is an isolated anomaly. 

a. This optative makes a part of the accepted ''precative” of the 
later language: see below, 923, 925b. 
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806. Imperative persons from this aorlst are extremely rare: we And 
the 2d sing, act ne^a and pui|a and the 2d pi. yaduata (from arstems, 
and showing rather, therefore, a treatment of the aorist>stem as a root), 
and the 3d sing. mid. rftsatfim and pi. risantfim (of which the same 
may he said). 


Participles of the s-aorist. 

807. a. Active participles are diktat or dh&kfat, and sAkfat 
(both RV.) 

b. If pfijase (above, 804 d) is to be reckoned as an s-aorist form, 
pfiJufinA is an s-aorist participle; and of a kindred character, apparently, 
are ar^asfiaA, ohasSna, jrayasftnA, dhiyaafinA, xnandasinAt yaina- 
sftnA, rabhas&nA, vpdhasanA, sahas&nA, favasfinA, all in BY.; with 
namasdnA, bihyAs&ia, in AY. In KY. occors also once dhi^amSpa, 
apparently an a-form of an s-aorist of p'dld. 


6. The if-aorist. 

808. The tense-stem of this aorist adds the general 
tense-sign IT^s by help of a prefixed auxiliary vowel ^ i, 
making ^ if, to the root, which is usually strengthened, 
and which has the augment. 

890. The rules as to the strengthening of the root are 
as follows: 

a. A final vowel has vpddhi in the active, and gups in 

the middle: thus, apAvif and apsvif from 

V^pfl cleanse; atBrif, act., from y?T tp pass; 

a 9 ayif, mid., from 9 I lie. 

b. A medial vowel has gupa, if capable of it, in both 

voices: thus, ale 9 if, act. and mid., from vi^|5T^li9 

tear; ti[lHq^arocif from rue shine; tfclftpST avarfif 

from vpf rain; but ajivif from plftsT jiv Ike. 

o. Medial lET a is sometimes lengthened in the active; 
but it more usually remains unchanged in both voices. 

d. The roots in the older language which show the lengthening are 
kan, tan, ran, aton, avan, ban, vr^}, aad, mad, oar, tsar, avar, 
jval, das, traa. From ran, aan, kram, vad, rakf, and aah occur forms 
of both kinds. From p'math or manth are made the two sterna mathif 
and manthif. 
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800. «. Of eieeptlonB mvf be noted: ViBlj 1^** (•* elMwbeie: 
6S7) Tfddhi inBtead of gu^B: tbni, amirjifain; /ntf bu Mtsrli, 
and yijf baa a^arlt (also ftfariit in AY.), with ga]|t« in aetiTO. 

b. The root grabh or grab has (as in fbtnre etc., below, 8368, 
056) long i instead of i before the sibilant: thus, agrabhifnui, sigrB- 
hif^, agrabblfata. The roots in changeable f (so-called roots in f: 
848), and yyf are said by the grammarians to do the same optionally; 
bat no forms with long f from snch roots have been found, quotable. A 
Sutra (PQS.) has once anajlfta from ^nl (doubtless a false reading). 

801. The endings are as in the preceding formation 
^3^ us and ats in 3d pi.). But in 2d and 3d sing., 
the combinations if-s and i^-t are from the earliest period 
of the language contracted into and ^It. 

a. The 2d pi. mid. should end always in idbwaxn (or 
from iq-dbwam: 886); and this is in fact the form in the only exam¬ 
ples quotable, namely sjivi'i'ihvam, artidhvam, Aindhi^bTam, we- 
pi^bwam; as to the rules >r the native grammarians respecting the 
matter, see 886c. 

002. As examples of tlic inflection of the if-aorist may 
be taken the roots <7 pli cleanse^ and ^^budh wake. Thus: 

actire. iniilille. 

8« da po pa 

1 «W1^W1 ^iq 

Apiviqam ApAvigva Apiviqma Apavipi Apavievahi Apawlfixiabl 

a gpi T iNg 

ApAvis ApAwiftom ApAviqta ApaviqthAsApaviqatham Apavidbyam 

3 qqfw q q f^ri 

ApAyit ApAviftAm ApAvifUS Apaviqfa ApaviqAtam Apaviqata 

1 sriifuqq^ «I«^rtqKri y4lftlhrf^ 5Wlfq®rf% 

Abodhi^am Abodbigva Abodbifma Abodbifi Abodbifyabl Abodhigmahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

803. The number of roots from which forms of this aorist have 
been noted in the older language is nearly a hundred and fifty (in 
RV., about eighty; in AV., more than thirty, of which a doxen are 
additional to those in BY.); the later texts add less than twenty. 
Among these are no roots in A; but otherwise they are of every vsr 
riety of form (rarest in final i and I). Active and middle persons are 
freely made, but sparingly from the same root; only about fifteen 
Wbltnejr, Onmnsr. 2. sd. 21 
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roots hsye both active and middle forms in the older langaage, and 
of these a part only exceptionally in the one voice or the other. 

a. No rule appears to govern the choice of usage between the 
if- and the s-aorist; and in no small number of cases the same root 
shows forms of both classes. 

804. Iriegnlarlties are to be noticed as follows: 

a. The contracted forms akramim, agrabhiniy and avadhim (with 
augmentless v&dlum) are found in Ist sing. act. 

b. For &farlt occurs in AV. Afarftit; also (in a part of the manuscripts) 
farftia for farla; agrahftifam is found in AB. (also the monstrous form 
^agrabhfllfam: see 8011). AJayit, with short i in the ending, occurs 
In TS. 

0 . AY. has once nudifthfia, without giu^a. 

d. The forms atftrixna (RY.), avftdlran (AY.), and b&dhlthSa 
(TA.), though they lack the sibilant, are perhaps to be referred to this 
aorist: compare avitd« 808. A few similar cases occur in the epics, and 
are of like doubtful character: thus, Jialthfts, mftdithfia, vattithSs> 
fa&kitbfts, and (the causative; 1048) aghfttayithfts. Ag:pMtlm and 
gfhlthis and g^hlta* if not false readings for are probably 

Irregular present-formations. 


Modes of the if'^orist. 

806. As usual, angmentless indicative forms of this aorist are more 
common than proper subjunctives. Examples, of all the persons found to 
occur (ibd including all the accented words), are, in the active: f4&Blfam, 
vidbim; znAthln, v&dliis, ysvSs, savin; 4vit» Jdrvit, zoAtldt, v&dh- 
it, vsfit; mardhiftam, dofiffsun, hMsiffam; aviffiin, j&niftim, 
bldhiffAm; frsunifma, vftdifma; vadhlffa and vadhlftana, math- 
iftana, hliislfta; hvftrlfus» grahifus; — In the middle: rfidhifi; 
Jiniftbis, xnarfifthfts, vyatbiffbis; krdmif^, JAnlftfa, pavlf^» 
pritbif^, mindif^; vyatbifmahi. The accent is on the root-syL> 
lable (tSrifUS, AY. once. Is doubtless an enor). 

806. a. Of subjunctive forms with primary endings occur only the 
1st sing. act. davif&^, and the 1st pi. mid. (with unstrengthened e) 
yftolfimabe and sanifftmahe. 

b. Forms with secondary endings are almost limited to 2d and 3d 
sing. act. There are found: avisos, k^fas, tftrlfas, rakfl^as, v4dh- 
Ifos, vtdifaa, vififas, ^a^i^as; ^trifat, Jaxnbhifat, jdflfat, 
takflfat, tlrifat, nlndi^at, p^brifat, bddbifat, mArdbifat, ytoifat. 
yodbifat, rakflfat, vani^at, vyatbifat, ^aftslfat, sanifat, sAvlfat. 
They are made, it will be noticed, with entire regularity, by adding a to the 
tense-stem in if before the endings. The only other persons found to occur 
are the 3d pi. act. sanipan and mid. sAalfanta (and TS. has vanifanta, 
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for the problemetic vRnufantR of BV.)i which ere tlao regaUr. BhRwiftt 
(AB. once) Is e soliury example of a form with doable mode-sign; edaif- 
fhat (BV.; SV. instead jAaiflbat) seems hopelessly cormpt The radical 
syllable always has the accent, and ite vowel usually accords with that of 
the indicative: but we have Ban- in the sabjunctive against 
(as to cay- and ran-, see below, 908). 

007. Tho middle optative of this aorist also forms a part of the ac¬ 
cepted '^precative** of the later language (023« 086b). It is very rare at 
all periods, being made in BV. from only live roots, and in AY. from two 
of the same and from three additional ones (six of the eight have other 
ig-forms); and the remaining texts add, so far as noticed, only four other 
roots. All the forms found to occur are as follows: JunifXyRt indhlfHyR, 
edhifiyA, rucigiya and rooiglya, gmigXya; modigifthSu; janlfXfta; 
vanifif^; sahifiwahi; idhi^Imahi, edhiflmAhit Janiipinahi, tBrifl- 
mahi, mandipimahi, vandi^flmAhi, vardhifim&hi, aahtplmahl and 
B&hifim&hi. The accent is on the ending, and this would lead us to ex¬ 
pect a weak form of root throughout; but the usage in this respect appears 
to be various, and the cases are too few-to allow of setting up any rule. 
The forms Janlfeyam and -ya, from a secondary a>stem, occur in K. 

908. Of Imperative forms, we have l^om )/av a series: namely, 
awiddbif aviftrUt awig^dm, avitA (if this, as seems probable, stands 
anomalously for awif^) and avif^duRf of these are of unmistakably 
Imperative form. Other forms occur only in 2d du. and 2d pi., and are 
accordingly such as might also be subjunctives used imperatively (which 
is farther made probable for two of them by their accentuation on the 
root-syllable); they are kramiftfam, gamip[|am, canigfdm, oaylg^m 
(against acfiyifam), tdrif^m, yodhi 9 ^m, vadbif(am, 9 nathiftam; 
rd^ig^na (against ar&^fuu), ^nathi^taRa. 

900. No words having a participial ending after if are found 
anywhere to occur. 

910. This is the only aorist of which forms are made in the 
secondary and denominative conjugations: see below, 1036, 1048, 
1088. 


6. The sif-aorist. 

911. According to the giammarians, this aorist is made 
from roots in ^ ft (including mi fix, mi (or ml) damage 
and ^ U cling, which substitute forms in ft), and from 
^^nam bow, Ui^yam reach, and pT^ram he content, and is 
used only in the active; the corresponding middle being of 
the 8-form (878 ff.). Its inflection is precisely like that of 
the if-aorist; it is unnecessary, then, to give more than 

21 * 
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its first persons, which we may form from the roots ITT yB 
go and sp^nam how. Thus: 

d. p. ■> d. p. 

iyftsiyam iyftsifTa iyisi^ma fcaashsifim iasihslfTa Bnaifaslfma 
etc. eto. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

OIS. The 1b properly only • sub-form of the i^orist, 

hsTlng the tense-sign end endings of the Utter sdded to s form of root 
Increased by an added a. It Is of extreme rarity In the older language, 
being made In BY. only Acorn the roots gS «inp and yg po, and in AY. 
only Arom hft leave, and donbtleas also Aom pyB fill up and van vin 
(see below, 914b); the remaining older texts add J&ft tnour (B.), JyS over¬ 
power, dhyg think (^B. once: the edition reads -dbA-), and ram be con- 
tenl (SY.: a bad variant for BY. riMiyn); other Brahmana forms which 
might be aUo of the s-aorlst are adrfttit, avSait, and abwislt; and bhuk- 
(PB. S.) must be regarded as an anomalous formation Atom pbliiij, 
unless we prefer to admit a secondary root bhulcg, like bbakf Aom bhi^. 
In the later language have been found quotable from other roots only 
gUsiSt adhmlslt, anaihsit, apftsit, xnlftsis, and amnftsiyus. 

a. The participle b^samlna and eansative hisayanti (BY.) show 
that his had assumed, even at a very early period, the value of a secon¬ 
dary root beside hft for other forms than the aorist. 

913. The whole series of older Indicative forms (omitting, as doubt¬ 
ful, the 2d and dd sing.) is as follows: agftnigam, ajiifteigam* ayfta- 
ifam, adhyfteifam; i07Bsip(ftm, ayftsip^m; syfiftaigina; ajfiftsifta, 
ftyftsif^; agftsigus, ayftaifun (ftkgifua Is Aom ynkp attain). 

a. Forms without augment are these: Jfiftei^m, rarfasifam, hftui- 
fam; hftaiftam; hftaiftftm; hftsif^; hftslfua, gftnifos, Jftftsifuu. 
The accent would doubtless be upon the root-syllable. 

914. a. Of proper subjunctives are found two, gftsigat and yftei- 
gat (both BY.). 

b. Optatives are not less rare: namely, yftsiulg^fts and pyftuifi- 
miaiit (for which the AY. manuscripts read pyft^gimalii, altered in the 
edition to pyftyip-); ^d doubtless vafi^^a (AY., twice) Is to be correct¬ 
ed to vafiaiglyat md belongs here. As to bhukfifSya, see above, 812. 

o. The accent of yftaiftftm (like aviftdm, 808) shows It to be a 
true Imperative form; and yftslyta (BY., once) is doubtless the same, 
with anomalous X for L 

916. Middle forms of this aorist, it will be noticed, occur Aom the 
opUhve only; but, considering the great rarity of the whole formation, we 
are hardly jnstllled In concluding that In the ancient language the middle 
persons in -figi, -aiftbfts* «te., were not allowable, like those in -igi» 
-iftbfta* and the others of the ig-aorist. 
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7. The SB-Borist. 

910. In the later language, the roots allowed to form 
this aorist end in 9 ^ 9 , ^ 9 , or ^ h — all of them sounds 
which in combination with the tense-sign make and 

they have ^ I, 3 u, or f? y as radical vowel. 

a. They ue aa follows: di 9 , ri 9 , 119 , vlf, klif, kru 9 . 
spr 9 : tvlf, dvif, 9119 , vif, kf 9 ; dih, mih, lih, guh, duh, ruh, tfh, 
Vf’h, Btph; from aboat half of them sa-forms, earlier or later, are quotable. 
Some of them may, or with certain meanings must, take aorists of other forms. 
And a few are allowed to drop both tense-sign and union-vowel a in cer¬ 
tain persons of the middle; that is, they may make Instead forms of the 
Toot-aorist. 

917. As the tense-stem ends in ^ b, the inflection is 
in the main like that of an imperfect of the second general 
conjugation. But (according to the grammarians; the forms 
unfortunately have not been found quotable) the 1st sing, 
mid. ends in ^ i instead of ^ e, and the 2d and 3d du. 
mid. in srPTFT^fithfim and Mlrim^StSm, as in imperfects of 
the other conjugation. Both active and middle inflection 
is admitted. The root is throughout unstrengthened. 

918. As example of inflection we may take the root 


dl 9 point. Tlius: 



active. 


middle. 

s. d, p. 

s. 

d. 


idik^am &dikf&va 4dik9ama idikfi Adik^Svahl Adikf&mahi 

?ri|51rT 301^^^ 

idik^aa ^dUcfatam idik^ata idik^athas ddik^athlm idikfadhvam 

4dik9at 4dik9at&m Adik’fan 4dik9ata idikfftt&m Adikfanta 

819. In the earlier language, the forms of the sa-aorist are hardly 
more than sporadic. They are made in RY. from seven roots; in AY., 
from two of these and from two others; and the remaining texts add ten 
more, making nineteen in all (the later language makes no additions to 
this number). As later, all have 1 or u or p as root-vowel, and a final 
consonant which combines with 8 to kf; but there are in the list also two 
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ending in j, namely xnfj and vfj. All the examples noted are given 
below. 

a. So far as the middle forms are concerned, this aorist would be 
fnlly explained as a transfer of certain t-aorists to an a>lnflection. The 
marked difference in the strength of radical vowel in the active, however, 
stands in the way of the successful application of such an explanation to 
the active forms. 

OSO. a. In the indicative, we find, in the active: avpkfam; adruk- 
fas, adhukfas, arukfas, akrukfcw, asppkfas (and MBh. adds ampkfas); 
adlkfat, amikfat, allkfat, awikfat, Akxukfat, aghukfat, adukfst 
and idhukfat, irukfat, awpkfat, skpkfat, Ampkfat, isppkfat; 
aghukfatftm; arukfflma, ampkfima, avpkfftma; Adhukfan, apik- 
fan (ypif), arukfan, asppkfan; — in the middle, only akpkfathfis 
(ylqpf), A^nkfata, and ampkfanta (and MBh. adds ampkfataP). 

b. Forms without augment (no true subjunctives occur) are, in the 
active: dpkfam, mpkfam; dukfas, rukfas, mpkfaa; dvikfat; 
mpkfata; dhukfin and dukf&n; — in the middle, dvikfata, duk- 
fata and dhdkfata, dhukf&nta. 

0. There are no optative forms. 

d. Imperative are: in the active, mpkfatam; in the middle, dbuk- 

f&awa. 

e. The few accented forms without augment which occur have the 
tone on the tense>sign s&, in analogy with tho a-aorlst (2) and the imper¬ 
fect of the &-class: a single exception is dhukfata, which probably needs 
emendation to dbukf&ta. 

f. The aspiration of initial d and g, after loss of the aspirated qual¬ 
ity of the root>flnal (16B), is seen in forms from the roots dub and gub, 
but not from drub (only a single case, AB.); RY., however, has also 
adukfst and dukfas, dukf&n, dukfata. 

Precative. 

021. As the so-called precative is allowed by the grammarians 
to be made in the later language from every root, and in an inde¬ 
pendent way, without reference to the mode of formation of the 
aorist from the same root, it is desirable to put together here a brief 
statement of the rules given for it. 

922. The precative active is made by adding the active 
precative endings (above, 668) directly to the root. But; 

a. Of final root-vowels (as before the passive-sign y&: 770), i and 
a are lengthened; p is usnally changed to ri, but to ir and ur in those 
roots which elsewhere show ir- and ur- forms (so-called f-roots: 242), and 
to ar in p and smp; ft is changed to a in the roots di, dbS, stbfi, p& 
drink, gft 9ing, and a few others, in part optionally. 
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b. The root in general assnmea its weakest form: a penultimate 
nasal is lost, as in badhyftsam from ybandh; the roots which are abbre¬ 
viated in the weak persons of the perfect (794) have the same abbreviation 
here, as in uoyftsam, ijyftasun, vidhy&Bam, aupyAsam, gphy&sam; 
yqiB forms 9ifylaain (compare 039, 8646): and so on. 

C. It has been pointed ont above (837) that the active precativo is 
an optative of the root-aorlst, with a problematic insertion of a sibilant 
between mode-sign and ending. 

023. a. The precative middle is made by adding the 
middle precative endings (above, 668) to the root increased 
by ^ B or — that is, to the tense-stem of an s-aorist 
or of an if-aorist (but ivithout augment). 

b. The root is strengthened according to the rules that 
apply in forming the middle-stem of the b and of the if- 
aorists respectively; in general, namely, a final vowel is 
gunated in both formations; but a medial vowel, only be¬ 
fore 

C. As was pointed out above (607) the middle precative is really the 
optative of certain aorists, with the insertion of a sibilant between mode- 
sign and ending only (so far as authenticated by use) in the 2d and 3d 
singular. In the older language, such forms are oftenest made from the 
B-aorist (806) and the if-aorlst (807); but also from the root-aorist (837 b), 
the a-aorlst (860a), the reduplicated aorist (870), and the Bif-aorist 
(914b); and even from the perfect (812 b). 

024. As example of inflection, we may take the root 
^bhil be, which is said (no middle aorist or precative from 
it is quotable) to form its middle on the if-stem. Thus: 



active. 


s. 

d. 

P- 

ffS "S 

HilIH 

CN 

wrFJT 

€X 

bhCkyaBam 

bhuyaava 

bhuyaama 

>?cnTT 

CN ^ 

HmFfTJT 

ffx 

bhuyis 

bhuyaatam 

bhuyaata 


>mTFfTTJT 

CX “Si 

CX *0 "S. 

bhaytt 

bhuyastam 

bhuyaaua 
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1 

bhaviflyi 

bhaviflft^is 

3 


middle. 

d. 

bhATifiviJIii 

■s. 

bhaviylytethim 


P- 

bbaTifimihl 

HfNte^T 

d >. 

bhavifl^T&m 


bhaviflf^ bhavifliy&tfim bhaviflr&n 
a. The forme given by the grammariene as 2d and 3d dual are of 
very questionable value, as regards the place assigned to the sibilant. 
Those persons, and the 2d pi., have never been met with in nse. For the 
question respecting the ending of the 2d pi., as dbvam or ^tramt see 
2200. 


^ 826. a. The precatlve aotive is a form of very rare occurrence In 
the classical language. In each of the texts already more than once referred 
to ][Manu, Nala, Bhagavad-GIta, ^aknntala, Hitopedefa) it occurs once 
and no more, and not half-a-dozen forms have been found quotable from 
the epics. As to its value, see 678 o. 

b. The precative middle is virtually unknown in the whole later 
literature, not a single occurrence of it having been brought to light The 
BhP. has once which is also a RV. form, belonging probably to 

the reduplicated aorist: see 870. 


Uses of the Aorist. 

820. The uses of the aorist mode-forms (as has been already 
pointed out: 682} appear to accord with those of the mode-forms 
of the present-system. The predilection of the earlier language, con¬ 
tinued sparingly in the later, Tor the augmentless forms in prohibitive 
expression after ma was sufficiently stated and illustrated above 
(678}. 

a. The tense-value of the aorist indicative has also been more than 
once referred to, and calls only for somewhat more of detail and for illus¬ 
tration here. 

827. The aorist of the later language is simply a pret¬ 
erit, equivalent to the imperfect and perfect, and frequently 
coordinated with them. 

a. Thus, tatah sa gardabhaih lagrudena tidayftmSaa; ten& 
*sKu panoatvaxn agamat (H.) t&ereupon he beat the donkey vith a stick; 
and hereof the latter died; tatab sO vldarbhin agamat punab; tftih 
tu bandhvyanab uamapujayat (MBh.) thereupon she went back to 
Vidarbha; and her kindred paid her reverence; pritimin abhut, uv&oa 
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Ofti ^uun (MBk.) he vat fitted with affection, and taid to him; tom ada- 
hat kiftbii^ so *bhad divyavapos tadi (R.) he burned him with 
vood, and he became then a heavenly form. 

828 . The aorist of the older language has the value of a proper 
"perfect: that is, it signifies something past which is viewed as 
completed with reference to the present; and it requires accordingly 
to be rendered by our tense made with the auxiliary have. In gener¬ 
al, it indicates what has just taken place; and oftenest something 
which the speaker has experienced. 

a. Examples from the Veda are: p&ri gam anefata p&ry 
agnim alip{fata, devd^v akrata qr&vah kA imdA d dadhar^ati 
(RV.) these here have led about a cow, they have carried around the fire, 
they have done honor to the yoda — vho ihtdl venture anything against them? 
y&m sichRma manasft so *ydm a *gftt (RV.) he vhom we {formerly, 
Impf.) sought with our mind has {now, aor.) come; jbnb *ndro havifft 
kytvy ibhavad dyumny dttam&b* id&ifa t&d akri devR asapatn&h 
kill ’bhovam (RV.) that libation by which Indra, making it, became (impf.) 
of highest glory, I have now made, ye gods; J have become' free from enemies. 

b. Examples from the Brahmana language are: sa hft *Bmid Jyog 
uvftaa... t&to ha gandharvah sdm ddire; jy6g va iy&m urv&qX 
manufyjifv avfttsit (^B.) she lived with him a long time. Then the 
Oandharvat said to one another, *'tlti$ L'rvapt, forsooth, hath dwelt a long 
time among mcrtala”; tasya ha dant&h pedire: taih ho *v&ca: apat* 
sata vft asya dantfth (AB.) his teeth fell out. He said to him: *'hia teeth 
truly have fatten out”; indruya vptr&ih jaghnuqa indriydih viryam 
pfthivim &nu vy Itrohat tdd ofadhayo virudho *bhavan sd 
prsjdpatim upft ’dhftvad vyirdm me jaghnufa indriy&ifa vlrykm 
ppthivim duu vy drat tdd d^adhayo virudho *bhdvann (ti (TS.) 
of Indra, when he had slain Vritra, the force and might went away into the 
earth, and became the herbs and plants; he ran to Prajdpati, saying: *’my 
force and might, after slaying Vritra, have gone away into the earth, and 
have become the herbs and plants”; svaydm enam abhyudetya bruyftd 
vrd^ra kvd VfttsXb (AV., in prose passage) going up to him in person, 
let him say: ”Vralya, where hast thou abode”? ydd iddniih dv&u vivdda* 
miniv eydtim ahdm adarqun ahdm a^rfiuqam iti yd evd brdydd 
ahdm adarqam (ti tdsmft evd qrdddadl^ftma (CB-) if now two should 
come disputing with one another, [the one] saying ”1 have seen”, [the other] 
”J have heard”, we should believe the one who said ”/ have seen”. 

888. a. This distinction of the aorist from the imperfect' and perfect 
as tenses of narration is very common in the Brahmanalanguage (includ¬ 
ing the older Upanishads and the SQtras), and is closely ohserred; vio¬ 
lation of it is very rare, and is to be regarded as either due to corruption 
of text or indicative of a late origin. 

b. In the Vedic hymns, the same distinction is prevalent, but is both 
less clear and less strictly maintained; many passages vould admit an 
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intaipnUtion implying dtbw Mnse; uid evident eorlit-fonne ere aometimec 
need numtively, while Imperfeet-fonni are alao oecaalonally employed in 
the aoilat aenae. 

080. The boundary between what haa Jnat been and what la la an 
evaneacent one, and ia aometimea overatepped, ao that an aoilat appears 
where a preaent might stand, or was even rather to be expected. Thoa: 
•wlauntho bluivatam indawe na iti noino vli rUa ■omft- 

yli *wii *ao atad riyfia 8 aada *oIk]pat (AB. i. 29.7) **60 ye eomfor- 
table teate for our Indu'^^ he iay$; Jndu ia king Soma,- by this means he 
has made them (Instead of makee them) tuitable for king Soma to tit upon; 
wbupir tpo y&d adbhir abhiylfio&ti vdnu^am evil ^utm akar 
(MS. iv. 9.10) the vatert are Yaruna't; in that he bepourt him with mden, 
he hat made him Varunat paftoAbhir vyighlrayati p^bUcto yidfi^ 
yirta aw4 seaJAia tAm AlabdbA *tho yAyftn av& ytO^Aa tAamid 
rAkgiday Apahanti (MS. ill. 2. 6) he tmeart with five; fivefold it the offer¬ 
ing; at great at it the offering^ of it he hat [thereby] taken hold; than, os 
great at it the offering^ from it he imitet away the demont. This idiom ia 
met with in all the Bzahmanu; but It is especially frequent in the MS. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE FUTURE-SYSTEMS. 

031. The verb has two futures, of very different age 
and character. The one has for tense-sign a sibilant follow¬ 
ed by IT ya, and is an inheritance from the time of Indo- 
European unity. The other is a periphrastic formation, made 
by appending an auxiliary verb to a derivative noun of 
agency, and it is a recent addition to the verb-system; its 
beginnings only are met with in the earliest language. The 
former may be called the s-future :'or the old future, or 
simply the future); the latter may be distinguished as the 
periphrastic future. 
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I. Tilt ■4iitur8. 

888. The tense-sign of this future is the syllable HT 
sya, added to the root either directly or by an auxiliary 
vowel ^ i (in the latter case becoming ^ ifya). The root 
has the gu^a-strengthening. Thus, from di give is 
formed the future tense-stem dftsya; from i yo, the 
stem e^ya; from duh milk, the stem dUfTT dhokfya; 
from bhU be^ the stem bhavifya; from ylZlT^ydh 

thrive^ the stem ardhifya; and so on. 

a. But from yJXv Iwt the stem is Jlvifya* firom yuky iprinkU It 
is okfiyyi, and so on (840). 

b. Thera ere hardlf any Vedle caiei of roiolatfon of the tanie>el|n 
sya Into sia; BY. hat kfefiiataa once. 

883. This tense-stem is then inflected prjecisely like a 
present-stem ending in H a (second general conjugation: 
733a}. We may take as modeb of inflection the future of 
dB give, and that of ysfl kf make. Thus: 

active. middle. 

a. d. y. 8. d. p. 

I ^ 

dfisyami dfiayavas dftsydmaa disye ddsyivahe dasydmahe 

dasydsi dSay&thas dEsy&tha dasyase dasydthe dasy&dhve 

diaydti dSsy&taa disy&nti disydte disyhte disy&ata 

karifydmi karifyavas karifydmas karlfyd karifydvahe karifydmahe 

ete. eto. etc. eto. etc. etc. 

a. In the epics are found occasional cases of 1st du. and pi. in va 
and ma: e. g, raihaylva (R.), bhakfayifyava (causative: HBh.); 
efyima (MBh.), vatsyBma (K.). 

834. With regard to the nae or non-use of the auxiliary vowel 
1 liefore the sibilant, there is a degree of general accordanee between 
this tense and the other future and the desiderative; but it is by no 
means absolute, nor are any definite rules to be laid down with re¬ 
gard to it (and so much the leas, because of the infrequency of the 
two latter formations in actual use): between this and the aorist (s- 
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aorist on the one side, or if>aorist on the other), any correspondence 
is still less traceable. Practically, it is necessary to learn, as a mat¬ 
ter of usage, how any given root makes these varions parts of its 
conjngational system. 

986. Below is added a statement of the nsage, as regards the aazll- 
lary vowel, of all the roots found quotable — for the most part, in the 
form of a speeillcation of those which add the tense-sign directly to the 
root; in bradiets are further mentioned the other roots which according to 
the grammarians also refhse the auxiliary vowel. 

a. Of roots ending in vowels, the great majority (excepting those in 
r) ‘‘k® no L Thus, all in ft (numerous, and unnecessary to specify: but 
compare c below); — those in 1, as kyi possess, d gathtr, ai note, mi, si 
or nft bind (nlgya), hi ; from i, kpl destroy, and Ji occur forms of both class¬ 
es; 9 ri [and"^9d] has i; — those in I, as krl, bhi, mi, vli; but ql 
lie and nl have both forms [and takes i]; — those in u, as oyu, dru, 
plu, qrn, hn; but su press out and ntn have both forms [and kpn, 
kf]|^a, nu, yu, ru, nnu take 1]; — of those in O, dhu and bhft take 
i; nUl has both forms. But all in p (numerous, and unnecessary to specify) 
take i [those in changeable p, for so-called p-roots (248), are said by the 
grammarians to take either i or 1; no X-forms, however, are quotable]. 

b. Of roots ending in mutes, about half add the tense-sign directly. 

Thus, of roots ending in gutturals, qak; — In palatals: in o, pno, mac, 
rio, vfto, vie, vraqo, aio (but yfto takes i); in oh, praoh; in j, bhafij, 
n^rJ (mftrkpya and mrakpya), yd> bhtti, yiti> bhraJJ, 

rsliy, aalti, avaiU* nti* ruj]> bhaj, and maU (maiikfya and 

maijifya) have both forms, and (vijipya and vej^ya) and vraJ 
take i; — in dentals: in t, kpt cut and vpt [also opt and npt] make 
both forms; in d, ad, pad, qad fall, akand, ayand, chid, bhid, wid 
find, nud [also had, khid, avid, kqud, tad]; while aad (aataya and 
aXdifya) and yid knots make both forms [also ohpd and tpd], and vad 
has 1; in dh, vyadh (yetaya), rftdh, ai^ succeed, badh, yadh, radh, 
ypdh [also aft^ kradh, kgadh, qadh], and bandh and aidh repel 
have both forms; in n, tao, while man and han have both forms; — in 
labials: in p, ftp, kpip, gap, tpp, app (arapaya and aarpaya) [also 
^ap, lip, lap], while tap, yap, ayap, d;^, and k)p have both forms; 
in bh, yabh and rabfa, labh having both forms; in m, riun, while kram, 
kfam, nam, and yam make both forms. 

O. Of the roots reckoned by the grammarians as ending in semivowels 
(761 d— g) all take i. And yft or yi weave, yyft or y| envelop, and hyft 
ox hil eaU take a y-form, as in their present-system, to which then i is added: 
thus, yayipya, yyayifya, hyaylfya (but also hyftaya). 

d. Of roots ending in spirants, the minority (about a third) are with¬ 
out the auxiliaiy vowel. They are: roots in 9 , dlq, yi^, dp 9 (drakpya), 
Bpp 9 (uprak^) [also dahf, riq, liq, kraq, mpq], while oaq be lost 
hu*^th forms (nidlkfya and naqiqya); — in q, piq, ylq, qlq [also 
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trift dvift tuf» dof» puf, ^uf], while kff bee both foimi (,krak- 

fpa and karflfya); — in s, was Mine, was etolAe [alao ghos], while 
was dwell has both forms; — in h, mih, duh, droll [also "nh, dUi, 
lib]^ while data* wah, SSllt and roll hare both forms. 

e. In the older langnage, a majority (abont Ato ninths) of simpie roots 
add the sya without auxiliary i; of the futures oceuning in the later 
language only, nearly three quarters hare the i, this being generally taken 
by any root of late origin and deiiTatiTe eharacter — as it is also uni¬ 
formly taken in secondary conjugation (1019, 1039, 1060, 1068). 

836. As the root is strengthened to form the stem of this fhture, so, 
of a root that has a stronger and a weaker form, the stronger form is used: 
thus, from yliondh or badh bind, bhontoya or bondbifyo. 

a. By an iiregnlar strengthening, nafikgya (beside no^iyya) is made 
from V'na 9 be lost, and mafikfya (beside maijigya) flom V'milij sink. 

b. But a few roots make fatnre-stems In the later langnage without 
strengthening: thus, likhlfyo, miligya (also TS.), wiji^a (also wsjifya), 
sifya (v'si or si), sQgya (898b), sphufifya; and y^odh makes 
wetsya bom the weaker form wldh. 

0 . The ^B. has once the monstrous form OQnuwifyimalie, made 
upon the present-stem o^u (687) of 1^09 attain. And the later langnage 
makes sidifya and jablgya from the present-stems of ^sod and ybi. 
Compare farther hwayigya etc., 935 0 . Also khyiyifya bom ykbyK 
(beside khyisya) appears to be of similar character. 

d. A number of roots with medial y strengthen it to ra (Ml): thus, 
krokgya, trapsjro, drapsya, dralqfya, mrakfya (beside mlrkfya), 
sprolcfya, srokfya, srapsya (beside sorpsya), and mrodigya (beside 
mordlgya): and yk}p forms klspsya (beside kolpifya). 

a. The root g;ra]i (also Its doublet glnh) takes 1 instead of i, as it 
does also in the aorist and elsewhere. 

837. This fature is comparatiTely rare in the oldest language — in 
part, apparently, beeanse the uses of a fature are to a large extent an¬ 
swered by subjunetlre forms — but becomes more and more common later. 
Thus, the BY. has only serenteen occurrences of personal forms, from nine 
different roots (with participles bom six additional roots); the AY. hM 
fifty ocenmsees, bom twenty-five roots (with partlelplea bom seven more); 
but the TS. has oceurrenees (personal forms and participles together) bom 
over sixty roots; and forms bom more than a hundred and fifty roots are 
quotable from the older texts. 

Modes of the s-fhtare. 

888 . Mode-forms of the biture an the utmost rarity. The only 
example In the older langnage is korifyis, 2 d sing, snlj. act, occurring 
once (or twice) In BY. (AB. has once notsyiTOhli, and OB. has Sfyir 
tadsylmslili, sthlsyliiiahBC but they am doubtlesa false nai- 
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Inga for -he< Two or three optetive forma ere found In the epiea: thna, 
dhakfyet and maAsyeran (MBb.), and drakpyeta (R.); also an Imper¬ 
ative patayantu (Bar.). And aeveral 2d pi. mid. in dhvam ate qnotahle 
from the epics; thna, vetByadhvam* aavifyadhvamt and (the canaitiTe) 
kilayifyadhwam (PB.) and jivayifyadhvam (UBh.: and one tent hat 
mokpyadhvam at i. 133.13, where the other reads mokpayadhvam'lt 
and bhavlpyadhwam (MBh. B.): it is a matter of question whether these 
axe to be accounted a real imperative formation, or an epic substitution 
of secondary for primary endings (compare 642a). 


Participles of the s-futtire. 

939. Paiticiplea are made from the future-stem pre¬ 
cisely as from a present-stem in 1EI a: namely, by adding 
in the active the ending f^nt, in the middle the ending XTH 
mSna; the accent remains upon the stem. Thus, from the 
verbs instanced above, ^JFITrT^dBayant and dSssra- 

mSna, ^ifpilrl^karipywt and karifyamftpa. 

a. According to the grammarians, the feminine of the active participle 
is made either in &ntl or in atX; but only the former has been noted as 
occurring in the older language, and the latter is everywhere extremely 
rare: see above, 449Sff. 

b. In RV. occurs once sflfyanti, from ysii, with anomalous accent¬ 
uation. 


Preterit of the e-future: Conditional. 

940. From the future-stem is made au augment-preterit, 
by prefixing the augment and adding the secondary endings, 
in precisely the same manner as an imperfect from a pres¬ 
ent-stem in id a. This preterit is called the conditional. 

a. It stands related to the future, in form and meaning, as the French 
conditional aurai$ to the fiitnre aurai, or as the English mould have to 
tout have — nearly as the German tourde haben to werde haben. 

b. Thus, from the roots already instanced: 

active. middle, 

s. d. p. B. d. p. 

I 

idftsyam idisy&va 4dbqr&xna Adiaye idisyAvahl idlayimahi 
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a gRJTOff g|^TFq?T i 6r < f TO TO ^ 

AdAajru idisyEtam idHasrftta Adlflymthli idtayetUm 4diay«dhTUii 

3 <r<IR7^ 

idiayat idAsyatim idi«yan ddisyata idlsyetim idlEyanta 

1 5Rifp?W 55iij5TO 494if)^Nf^ 

dkarifyam Akarifyiva Akarifyima ikarifye ikarifyAyahl ikarifyimahi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

041. The conditional is the lareit of all the forma of the Sanakrlt 
verb. The RV. haa hot a alngle example, ibkarifyat wei going to carry 
off, and none of the Vedic texts fumishea another. In the Brahmanaa It 
la hardly more common — except in yB., nhere it la met with more than 
fifty timea. Nor does it, like the future, become more fireqnent later: not 
an example occurs in Nala, Bhagavad-Oiti, or Hitopadefa; only one in 
Manu; and two in yakuntala. In the whole MBh. (Iloltzmann) It la found 
about twenty-five times, from thirteen roots. The middle forms are ex¬ 
tremely few. 


•II. The Periphrastic Future. 

942. a. This formation contains only a single indic¬ 
ative active tense (or also middle: see 947), without modes, 
or participle, or preterit. 

b. It consists in a derivative nomen agentis, having the 
value of a future active jiarticiple, and used, either with 
or without an accompanying auxiliary, in the office of a 
verbal tense with future meaning. 

943. The noun is formed by the suffix E ty (or 
tar); and this (as in its other than verbal uses: see 1182) 
is added to the root either directly or with a preceding 
auxiliary vowel ^ i, the root itself being strengthened by 
gu^a, but the accent resting on the suffix: thus, ^ ditp 
from dS give; cjlfj kartf from Iqr make; Hfej 
bhavitf from pH bhil be. 

a. As reguds the pnseuce or ebsence of the vowel i, the usage is 
said by the grammarians to be generally the same as in the ■-futuie flrom 
.the tame root (above, 936). The most important exception it that the 
roote in y take no 1: thus, kartp (against kailfya): roots han and gam 
show the same difference; while vyt, vydh, and syand have i here, though 
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not in the s-fatnre. The few forma which occur in the older lenguege 
agree with these statementa. 

944. In the third persons, the nom. masc. of the noun, 
in the three numbers respectively (373), is used without 
auxiliary: thus, ^TlilrTT bhavitS he or she or it will he; 

bhavitSrau both will he; bhavitSras they 

will be. In the other persons, the first and second persons 
present of V^nT^aa be (830) are used as auxiliary; and they 
are combined, in all -numbers, with the singular nom. masc. 
of the noun. 

a. Thus, from d& give: 

active. 


8. 

d. 

P- 




d&tasmi 

datasvas 

dataamaa 

2 <IHIW 



datSsi 

datiathaa 

uataatha 

a 5TfTT 

4.IH 1^1 


data 

datarau 

dataraa 


b. Occasionally, in the epics and later (almost never in the older 
language), the norm of the tense as given above is in various respects de¬ 
parted from: thus, by use of the auxiliary in the 3<1 person also; by its 
omission in the 1 st or 2 d person; by inversion of the order of noon and 
anxiliary; by interposition of other words between them; by use of a dual 
or plural nom. with the auxiliary; and by use of a feminine form of the 
noun. Examples are: vaktfi ’sti (MBb.) ht will speakf nihantfi (MBh.) 
i shall or thou wilt strike down, yoddh& *ham (R.) I shaU fight, ahaih draf¬ 
ts (MBh.) J shall see, kart& *ham te (BhP.) I will do for thee, tvam 
bhavitfi (MBb. Megh.) thou wilt be: asmi gantft (MBh.) I shtM go; 
pratigrahitft tfim aazni (MBh.) I will receive her, hantft tvam aai 
(MBh.) t&Ott wilt slay; kartftrdu sva^ (xMBh.) we two shall do; draffry 
aami (MBh.) I (f.)i shaU see, udbhavitrl (Nais.) she will increase, 
gantri (Y.) she will go. AB. has once aotft as 2d sing., thou wtU 
press; JUB. makes the combination 9 maQ& 2 i 8 ni bhavit&raa the cemeteries 
wUl be. 

e. An optative of the anxiliary appears to be once used, in yoddhft 
ayBm I would fight (R. i. 22. 25 Peterson; but the Bombay edition reads 
yoddhuih y&syftmi). 

946. The accent in these combinations, as in all the ordinary 
cases of collocation of a verb with a preceding predicate noun or 
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adJeetiTB (609), ib on the noun itself; and, nnlike all the true verbal 
foms, the combination retains its accent everywhere even in an in¬ 
dependent clause: thus, tdrhi vd atinif^rd bhavitdami (^B.) Mmi J 
thaU bt out of dangor (where bbavifylmi, if used, wonld be accent- 
less). Whether in a dependent clause the auxiliary verb would take 
an accent (696), and whether, If so, at the expense of the accent of 
the noun (as in the case of a preposition compounded with a verb- 
form: 1083b), we are without the means of determining. 

040. In the Veda, the nomifkt agentU in tp or tar, like various other 
derivative nouns (271), but with especial frequency, are used in participial 
construction, governing the accusative if they coins from roots whose verbal 
forms do 80 (1182). Often, also, they are used predlcatlvely, with ox without 
accompanying copula; yet without any implication of time; they are not the 
beginnings, but only the forerunners, of a new tense-formation. Generally, 
when they have a participial value, the root-syllable (or a prefix preceding 
it) has the accent. The tense-use begins, but rather sparingly, in the 
llrahmanas (from which about thirty forms are quotable); and U grows more 
common later, though the periphrastic future is nowhere nearly so frequent 
as the s-future (it is quotable later from about thirty additional roots). 

947. a. A few isolated attempts are made in the Brahmanas to form 
by analogy middle persons to this future, with endings corresponding after 
the usual fashion to those of the active persons. Thus, TS. has once pra- 
yoktise I vill apply (standing related to prayoktfiami as, for example, 
q&se to 9 & 8 mi); 9^* 1*** ^asritase thou $haU lie (similarly related to 
quyitiai); and TB. has ya^^mabe we will make offering. But in TA. 
is found (i.ll) ya^^^e as 1st sing., showing a phonetic correspondence of 
a problematic character, not elsewhere met with in the language. 

b. On the basis of such tentative formations as those, the naMve 
grammarians set up a complete middle inflection for the periphrastic future, 
as follows: 

s. d. p. 

1 dfttahe dfttasvabe d&cSsmahe 

2 datase datasBthe datadhve 

3 data datarau dataraa 

C. Only a single example of such a middle has been brought to light 
in the later language, namely (the causative) dar^ayitahe (Naig.), 


Uses of the Futures and Conditional. 

948. As the s-future is the commoner, so also it is the one 
more indefinitely used. It expresses in general what is going to take 
place at some time to come — but often, as in other langnages, add¬ 
ing on the one hand an implication of will or intention, or on the 
other hand that of promise or threatening. 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 
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a. A few examples are: ▼oryiyyAtj Hftnia^ii parjdmyo wffthnln 
bhawifyatl ((B.) it is going to rain; Parjanya is going to be rich in rain 
this year; jk» tto nA wAda kirn poA karifyati (R'V.) whoever does not 
know that, what wiU he do with verse? i wii vayiin agxd dkiayimahA 
•tha yOyAih kiifa kari^yatha (yo.) we are going to bnUd the two fires; 
then what will you do? tAm {ndro *bhyAdudr&wa hanlfyAn (QB.) him 
Jndra ran at, intending to slay; yAdy «vA karifyAtha ■ikAdi d^lir 
yaJfiiylBO bhavifyatha (KV.) if ye will do Aus, ye AaU be worthy of 
the saerifiee along with Ae gods; dAntfis te ^atayanti (AY.) Ay tedh will 
fall out; nA marlfyaai mA blbhol^ (AY.) thou shall not die; be not 
afraid; briihl kva ySssraai (MBh.) Ml us; where are you going to go? 
yadi luftm pratylkbyisyaal vifam iathlaye (MBh.) if you shall reject 
me, JwiU resort to poison. As in other languages, the tense is also some> 
times used for^'the expression of a conjectnre or presumption: thus: ko 
*yaib devo gandharvo wfi bhavi^pati (MBh.) who is Ais? he is doubtless 
a god, or a Oandharva; adya awapsyanti (MBh.) they must be slewing now. 

b. The spheres of future and deslderative border upon one an¬ 
other, and the one is sometimes met with where the other might be ex¬ 
pected. Examples of the future taken in a quasi-desideratlre sense are 
as follows; yAd d& 9 U 9 e bhadrAih kaiifyAai tAve *t tAt aatyAm (RY.) 
what favor thou wiliest to bestow on Ay worshiper, that of Aee becomeA 
actual fie surely brought aboutJ; yAthS *iiyAd wadifyAnt no *nyAd wAdet 
(^B.) as if, intending to say one thing, one were to say another. 

948. The periphrastic future is defined by the grammarians as 
expressing something to be done at a definite time to come. And 
this, though but faintly traceable in later use, is a distinct character¬ 
istic of the formation in the language where it first makes its ap¬ 
pearance. It is especially often used along with ^tAb tomorrow, 

a. A few examples are: adyA varfifyati ... qvA wraBtA (MS.) it is 
going to rain today; it will rain tomorrow; yatarftn v& Ime kami- 

tbaa te Jet&ras (K.) whichever of the two jMirties these shall choose tomorrow, 
they will conquer; prfttAr yaq^Aamahe (TB.) we shall saerifiee tomorrow 
mortung; ityahe ▼al;i paktIleQii (QB.) on such and such a day I will 
took for you; tAn ma AkBdi rAtr^ Ante ^ayitaae J&tA u te *yA]h 
tArhi patr6 bhavita (QB.) then you shaU lie with me one night, and at 
that time Ais eon of yours will be bom. In other cases, this definiteness 
of time is wanting, but an emphasis, as of special certainty, seems perhaps 
to belong to the form: thus, bibhphf mApirayifyAmi tvA *ti: ktexn&n 
mft pirayiqyaai *ty ftughA imA^ eArwA^ praji nirwo^bA, tAtaa twft 
pirayitkami *ti (^B.) support me and I will save you, said it. From 
what will you save me? said he. A flood is going to carry off oil these 
ereaturei; from that 1 will save you, said it; parideyoyilh oakrire 
makao ohokabhayam prAptAamal;i (<}B.) they set up a lamentation: 
”we are going to meet with great pain and drecuT; yaje *yakfi yay^ihe oa 
(TA.) J saerifiee, 1 have saerifieed, and I shall saerifiee. In yet other eases, 
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in the older language eren, and yet more in the later, this future appears 
to he equivalent to the other: thus, enaih vUft&tlsmo yrsdi 

vidTfin vft Juhoty avid^ftn (AB.) in Aia ehUdnn we a&aU know him, 
whether he i$ one that aaerifiees with knowledge or without knowledge; vak- 
tftsmo v& idaih devebhyalti (AB.) we ehall tell this to the gods; yadi 
BVftrtho mamft *pi bhavitft tata eraih svSrthaifa karifyimi (MBh.) 
if hiter my own a/fair shall come up, then I will attend to my own affair; 
kathaih tu bhavitAsy eka iti tvBih nppa ^oeizni (MBh.) but how will 
you get along alone ? that, 0 king, is the cause of my grief about you. 

950. The conditional would seem to.be most originally and 
properly used to signify that something was going to be done. And 
this value it has in its only Vedic occurrence, and occasionally else¬ 
where. But usually it has the sense ordinarily called ^'conditional**; 
and in the great majority of its occurrences it is found (like the sub¬ 
junctive and the optative, when used with the same value) in both 
clauses of a conditional sentence. 

a. Thus, yo vptraya sfnam atra *bhari 9 yat prd t&ih JAnitrl 
vidu^a UvAca (KV.) him, who was going here to carry off Vrttra's wealth, 
his mother proclaimed to the knowing one; qatAynxh gAm akarifsram 
(AB.) / was going to make (should have made) the cow live a hundred years 
(ill other versions of the same story is added the other clause, in which the 
conditional has a value more removed from its original: thus, in GB., if 
you, villain, had not stopped [pragrahifyah] my mouth); t&ta evA *8ya 
bbayam vi 'yAya k&smAd dhy Abhe^yad dvitiyAd vA^ bhaydm 
bhavati (VB.) thereupon his fear departed; for of whom was he to be afraid? 
occasion of fear arises from a second person ; utpapAta cirAdl tAn Znene 
yAd vasah paryAdhAsyata (^B.) he leaped up; he thought it long that 
he should put on a garment; sA tAd evA na *vindat pri^Apatir yAtrd 
*ho§yat (MS.) Prajdpati, verily, did not then find where he was to (should) 
sacrifee; evaih cen iiA 'vakfyo murdbA te vyapatifyat (GB.) if you 
should not speak thus, your head would fly off; sA yAd dhAl 'tAvad 0vt 
*bhavi 9 yad yavatyo hAi ’va *gre praja)^ spf^s tavatyo hAi *vA 
*bhavi 9 yaii nA prA ’Janifyanta (VB ) if he had been only so much, there 
would have been otUy so many living creatures as were created at first; they 
would have had no progeny; kiih vA *bhavi9yad arupas tamasAih 
vibbettA taiii cet sahasrakirano dburi nA *karifyat (^.) wosdd 
the Dawn, forsooth, he the seatterer of the darkness, if the thousand^rayed 
one did not set her on the front of his chariot? 
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CHAPTER Xin. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES AND NOUNS: PARTICIFLES. 

INFINITIVES, GERUNDS. 

061 a« Those verbal adyectives, or participles, which are made 
from tense-stems, and so constitute a part of the various tense- 
systems, have been already treated. It remains to describe certain 
others, which, being made directly from the root itself, belong to the 
verbal system as a whole, and not to any particular part of it 

b. The infinitive (with a few sporadic exceptions in the older 
language) also comes in all cases from the root directly, and not from 
any of the derived tense-stems. 

0 . The same is true of the so-called gerunds, or indeclinable 
participles. 


Passive Participle in ta or nA 
062. By the accented suffix <7 ta — or, in a coiupar- 
atively small number of verbs, ^ na — is formed a verbal 
adjective which, when coming from transitive verbs, quali¬ 
fies < anything as having endured the action expressed by 
the verb : thus, ^ datta given j 3^ ukta vpoken. Hence 
it is usually called the passive participle; or, to distinguish 
it from the participle belonging to the passive present-sys¬ 
tem (771), the past passive participle. 

a. When made from an intransitive or neuter verb, the 
same participle, as in other languages, has no passive but 
only an indefinite past sense: thus, ITrT sata gem; ^ bhtita 
heen; patita fallen. 

068. In general, this participle is made by adding R* 

ta to the bare verbal root, with observation of the ordinary 

rules of euphonic combination. 

a. Some roots, however, require the prefixion of the auxiliary 
vowel i to the suffix. For these, aud for the verbs that add xx4 in¬ 
stead of tfi, see below, 066, 867. 
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b. As to the sccent when the root is preceded by r preporition, 
see 1085 r. 

054. The root before rT tR has usually its weakest form, 
if there is anywhere in the verbal system a distinction of 
weak and strong forms. Thus: 

a. A penultimate nasal is not seldom dropped: examples are 
akt& t baddhi (y/bandh], Qrabdha (V^rambh), daytA (ydaft^), 
eraata (K'sra&a), bfi^ba ()/baAh). 

b. Roots which are abbreviated in the weak forms of the per¬ 

fect (704) suffer the same abbreviation here: examples are ukti 
(Vvao), (Vvaa ahine], upt& ()^vap: also vapta), (VVah)» 

eupt& (Vavap), (>^ 7 aj), viddhd (y'vyadh); — and, by a similar 
procedure, v'praoh (or pra^) makes ybbTah 9 makes bhyftR 

(beside the regular bhraf^), and boil makes ^ytd (beside 

9 rftt&;. 

c. Final A Is weakened to I in gItA (v'gA dhItA (l^dhi 

suck), pitA (v'pA drink), sphita; and jitA, vltA, 9 UA are made fTom 
the roots jyA, vyA, ^yA, (or Ji etc.); — and further to i in ohitA (beside 
chAtA). dita ()/dA divide and dA bind), drita (? f/drA $Uep), hitA (y'dhA 
put: with h for dh; but dhita also occurs In Y.), xaitA(/mA tneamre), 
CitA (also 9 Ata)t sitA, stbitA. 

d. A final m is lost after a in gatA, natA, yatA, ratA (ftom v'gam 
etc.); and a final n in kfata, tatA, matA, hatA. As to the other roots 
in ana and an taking ta, see 055 a, b. 

e. More isolated cases are -uta (UV.; i/av), utA or dta (y'vA weave), 
919 ^ (also 9 ABta: / 9 A 8 ), murtA (referred to y^murch). As to >gdha 
and jagdliA, see 233 f. 

f. On the other hand, y'svad makes svAttA. 

055. Of more irregular character are the following: 

a. A number of roots ending in am retain the nasal, and length¬ 
en the radical vowel (as also in some others of their verbal forms): 
thus, kAdita, krAifatA, klAmtA, k 9 Aihta, cAihta, tAxhtA, dfixfatA, 
bhrAihta, vAihtA, 9AxiitA (}/ 9 am be quiet], 9 rAihtA (from ykametc.); 
and one in an, dhvan sound, makes dhvAntA. 

b. A lew roots in an make their participle from another root-form 
in A: thus, khAtA, jAtA, -vAta, satA; dham has both dhamitA and 
dhmAtA. 

c. Certain roots in iv take their yu-form (765 a): thus, dyutA 
(ydiv pl'vj), f^hyuta, syiltA; but ymlv makes -muta. 

d. From roots in changeable f (generally taking na: 867b) are 
made also pdrtA (^py fill: beside pyta), cirta and 9 QrtA (y 9 y crush); 
and 9 irta is further made from yqtl mix. 
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a. Double fonni ere mugdh4 and so^bRf dhfirta 

and dhruta, hvfts and hruti. 

f. The root dft give makes datt& (fiom the secondary root-form dad; 
bat dftta also In V.). But the anomalously contracted form -tta (as if 
fn dfttat with the radical vowel lost) is also frequent In composltfon, es¬ 
pecially with prepositions: thus, itta, dnutta, ii&ritta, prdtta, prititta; 
rarely with other elements, as dev^tta* punartta, marutta(?> And the 
same abbreviated form comes from p^d& divide in 4vatta. 

g. The roots making participles In both ta and Ita, or ta and na, or 
In all three, will be noted in the next two paragraphs. 

966. The suffix with ^ i, or in the form ita, is 

used especially with roots having finals that are only with 
difficulty,, if at all, combinable with r^t according to the 
usual analogies of the language, and often with roots of a 
secondary, derivative, or late character; but also not seldom 
with original roots. 

a. Thus, of roots presenting difficulties of combination: — 1. all that 
end in two consonants (save those of which one consonant is lost by a weak¬ 
ening process: 964 a, b): e. g. qank, valg, vanch, lajj* ubj, ceqt> 
ghfir^, katth, nind, jalp, cumb, umbh, kball, pinv, 90^8 (also 
9 aBt&)» rakf, hihs, garb (in all, over fifty); hut taJe^. makes ta^ta; — 
% all that end In linguals (including 9 after a or &): e. g. af, trut, path, 
luth, i4f vru^* bha^, kaf, bh&|; — 3. all that end in surd spirants r 
e. g. likh, grath, nftth, kuth, riph, guph; — 4. all that end in 1 : e. g. 
cal, gil, mu, lul, khel: — 6 . all that end In other persistent semi¬ 
vowels : namely, carv (also ctirna), jiv (for the other roots in lv» see 
966 e), dhftv run, sev, day, vyay, puy; — 6 . ujh. — This class includes 
more than half of the whole number that take only ita. 

b. Of other roots ending in consonants: — 1. In gutturals, cak, 
dhiuk ( 9 ak has both ta and ita); qlftgh; — 2 . in palatals, ao (also 
akud), uo, kuo, khac, yftc, rue; aj P, kvj, vraj, also tyaj and mpj in 
late texts (usually tyaktd and mp|(4); — 3. in dentals, at, pat, 9 cut, 
also yat In epos (elsewhere only yattd); krad, khftd, gad, cud, nad, 
mud, xnyd, rad, rud, vad, vid fcnou*, hrSd; also nud in epos (elsewhere 
nutt& and nunna); mad has both mattd and maditd (the majority 
of roots In d take na: 967 d); edh, k^udh, gadh, dudh, nftdh, 
bfidh, apardh; an, in, kvan, dhvan, pan, ran ring, van, atan, 
■van, and dhvan (also dhvfintd); — 4. in labials, cup, yup, rup, 
end usually kup (kupta late) and lap (lapta epic), occasionally kfip, 
gup, tap, dn>t wap, 9 ap, while jap has both ta and ita; grabh 
(gfbhlti), 9 ubh, akabh, and occasionally lubh, while kfubh and 
■tabh have both forms; tim, dham, 9 am labor, stim, and kfam in 
epos (also kfSihta); — 5. in spirants, a9 eat, iq, kft 9 , kf 9 , VS 9 , 9 a 9 , 
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while pi^ has both forms, and takes Ita only late; if i«nd, if, kuf, 
tfft tvif, prof, mif, ruf, hef, href, also muf except late, while dhff, 
ruf, and h^f show both forms; is, bhaa, bhis, ras, las, vas clothe, 
has, also as throw occasionally, while kas, gras, yas, vas •hfne, vas 
dwell, fis (with fiftfk and fista), fvas, and hras make both forms; 
!h, grab (grhit&), Jah (secondary form of hi), mah, rah, and occasionally 
uh remove, while gih has both forms. 

Ct Of roots ending in vowels, only fi lie, which makes fayita (with 
gvu^a of root, as elsewhere: 020 ). 

d. In general, a root maintains its full form before ita; but there 
are a few exceptions: thus, gpbhiti and giphiti (the root being reckoned 
as grabh and grab: see 720), udit& (also vadita In the later language), 
ufita (yvas shine; beside uff&), ufita (^vas dwell: aUo sporadically 
vasita and Uf^a), ukfiti (y'vakf increase), fpthit& (yfrath). From 

are made both mpjita and mirjita (with strengthening as in pres¬ 
ent and elsewhere: 027), beside 

e. Instead of i, long i is taken in gybhiti and gybiti. 

057. The suffix na (always w'ithout auxiliary ^ i) is 
taken instead of rl ta by a number of roots (about seventy). 
Thus: 

a. Certain roots in i: thus, kfl, gli, dri run, dri aleq>, (also 
drita P), mli (also mliti), vi blow (also vita), fyi (also find.), styi, 
hi leave (also hln& and hita), hi go forth; and da divide makes dini 
(also dita and -tta). Further, certain roots In i- and u-vQwels: thus, kfi 
destroy (kfina; also kfiti), 4^, pi, 11 cling, vll, fi or fyi coagulate 
(beside fyina and flta), hri (beside hrita); du hum (also duta). In, 
fd; and div lament makes dyuna (compare 765). 

b. Roots in y, which before the sufSx becomes Ir or dr: the forms 
are, ar^a (late; beside yti), kXrpa (yky scatter), girpi (|/gy swallow), 
Jirpi and jdrpi (yjy waste away), tirpi and tdrpa (also tdrti), dlrpi 
(|/dy pierce: also dyta), pdrpi (/py fill: also pdrti and pyta), mdrpi 
(y'my crusA), firpi (y^fy enwA: also fXrta and fdrti?), atfrpi (also 
styta). Of like character with these are Irpi from yir, oirpa (beside 
ciurita) from year, gdrpa (beside gdrti) from ygur, a secondary form 
of gy, and edrpa (beside oarvita) from yoarv, which is also plainly a 
secondary root. 

C. A few roots ending in J (which becomes g before the suffix, 
against the usual rule of internal combination: 216f): thus, bhagna 
(ybhafij), bhugna (ybhuj bend), magni (ymajj), rugpi, vigna 
(beside vlkta). Further, two or three ending in o (similarly treated): 
thus, akni (yao or afio: also aoita and aftoita), vykpi (yvTa 9 c), 
and apparently -pygpa (RV., once: with doubly irregular change of root- 
final, from ypyo). And one root in g, lagna. 
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d. A eonddenble namber, some of them very eommon ones, of roots 
In d (which, sgsljist oidinsiy rule, becomes n before the snfflx: 157 b). 
The forms ere: unna (also utta), ai^^aP, iriitina, kfo^^a, kfvi^^a, 
khlnna, ohanna, chianh, tazm4, nnxma (also nutti 

and nudita), paim&, bhinn4, wlnna ()^vld find: also ^anna 

(yqnd Banii& (also satt4), Bkanzti (|/Bkaiid), Byooni (f^ayand), 
Bvinnd, hanna. And Anna food, in spite of its different accent, appears 
to be a like formation from |/ad eai. 

958. The native grammarians reckon as participles of this for¬ 
mation a few miscellaneous derivative adjectives, coming from roots 
which do not make a regular participle: such are kf fima burnt, kp^A 
emaciated, pakv& ripe, phullk expanded, fdfka dry. 

Past Active Participle in tavant (or navant}. 

969. From the past passive participle, of whatever 
formation, is made, by adding the possessive suffix 
vant, a secondary derivative having the meaning and con¬ 
struction of a perfect active participle: for example, cI?T 
cfifT^T^tat kptavBn having done that; taih niglr^avSn having 
sioallotoed him down. Its inflection is like that of other 
derivatives made with this suffix (462 ff.); its feminine ends 
in vatl; its accent remains on the participle. 

960. Derivative words of this formation are found in RY., but without 
anything like a participial value. The AY, has a single example, with par¬ 
ticipial meaning: a 9 it£vaty dtithSu one's yuest having eaten (loc. abs.). 
In the Biahmanas also it is hardly met with. In the later language, 
however, it comes to be quite common. And there it is chiefly used pre- 
dicatively, and oftenest without copula expressed, or with the value of a 
personal verb-form in a past tense: primarily, and not seldom, signifying 
immediate past, or having a true '^perfect*’ value; but also (like the old 
perfect and the old aorist in later use) coming to be freely used for in¬ 
definite time, or with the value of the imperfect (779). For example: 
vnArh na ka^oid dp^favAn no one haa seen (or sau>) me; 8a nakulaih 
vy&pfiditavfixi he destroyed the ichneumon; or, with copula, mahat 
kpeohrcun prAptavaty asi thou hast fallen upon great misery. Although 
originally and properly made only from transitive verbs (with an object, to 
which the participle in ta stands in the relation of an objective predicate), 
it is finally found also from intransitives: thus, catena Bam9ritavati 
((?.) has become united with the mango-tree; gatavati (ib.) she has gone. 

a. The same participle is also made in the secondary conjugations: 

0 . g. dar9ltavant having shown, prabodhltavont having awakened. 
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b. PoaieMiTes aUo in in made from passire participles are some- 
times found used in an analogona manner, nearly es perfect active partici* 
pies: e. g. If^ having ioerifieed^ vijitino manyamftnt^ (AB.) thinking 
(htmi^w to haot eonquend. 


Future Fassiye Participles: Oerundives. 

861. Certain derivative adjectives (for the most part 
more or less clearly secondary derivatives) have acquired in 
the language a value as qualifying something which is to, 
or which ought to, suffer the action expressed by the root 
from which they come; and they are allowed to be made 
from ip very verb. Hence they are, like more proper par¬ 
ticiples, sometimes treated as a part of the general verbal 
system, and called future passive participles, or gerundives 
(like the Latin forms in ndtts, to which they correspond in 
meaning). 

862. The suffixes by which such gerundives arc regu¬ 
larly and ordinarily made are three: namely H ya, rf^ ta- 
vys, and ^EFftlT aidya. 

a. Derivatives in ya having this value are made in all periods of 
the language, from the earliest down; the other two are of more modern 
origin, being entirely wanting iu the oldest Veda (BV.), and hardly known 
in the later. Other derivatives of a similar character, which afterward dis¬ 
appear from use, Are found in the Veda (868). 

863. The suffix ya in its gerundive use has nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish it from, the same suffix as employed to make adjectives 
and nouns of other character (see below, 1813;. And it exhibits also 
the same variety in the treatment of the root. 

a. The original value of the suffix is ia» and as such it has to be 
read in the very great majority of its Vedic occurrences. Hence the con¬ 
version of e and o to ay and av before it (see below). 

b. Thus: 1. Final ft becomes e before the suffix: ddya, dhyeya, 
khy^ya, meya (perhaps di-ia etc, with euphonic y interposed;; but 
RV. has once -jiifiya. — 2. The other vowels cither remain unchang¬ 
ed, or have the gu^a or the vyddhi strengthening; and e usually 
and o always are treated before the ya as they would be before a 
vowel: thus, -kfayya, Jftyya, bhftyya, Iftyya; navya, bhftvya, havya, 
bhftvyi; varya: and, in the later language, nlya, Jeya, dhuya (such 
cases are wanting earlier). In a few instances, a short vowel adds t 
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before the suffix thus, itya, mitya, ^tya, sttttya, kftya (the only 
Vedic examples}. — 3. Medial a remains unchanged or is lengthened: 
thus, dibhya, v&ndya, sddya; madya, vioya. — 4. Medial 1-, u<>, 
and f'vowels are unchanged or have the giujLa-strengthening: thus, 
gtUiya, dh^fya; dve^ya, yodhya, m&rjya. 

e. The RV. has about forty examples of this gerondive, and the 
AV. adds half as many more. Except in bhftviA (once), the accent iu 
UV. Is always on the root; AV. has several cases of accent on the i of the 
suffix (hence written ftdya, ft^ya, -vyfikiliya, -dbar^ya). According to 
the grammarians, the accent is on the root or else the ending Is dreum- 
flexed: always the former, if the ya follow a vowel. 

964. a. The suffix tavya is a secondary adjective derivative 
from the infinitival noun in tu (below, 968), made by adding the 
suffix ya (progcrly fa, whence the accent ya), before which the final 
u, as usual (1203 a), has gu^a-strengthening, and is resolved into av. 

b. Hence, as regards both the fonn taken by the root and the 
use or omission of an auxiliary vowel i before the tavya, the rules 
are the same as for the formation of the infinitive (below, 968). 

C. No example of this formation is found in RV., and in AV. occur 
only two, jaaitavya and hiAsitavya. In the Brihroana language it be¬ 
gins to be not rare, and is made both from the simple root and from the 
derived conjugations! stems (next chapter); in the classical language it is 
still more frequent. According to the grammarians, the accent of the word 
is either circumflex on the final or acute on the penult: thus, kartavyk 
or kart&vya; In the accentuated texts, it Is always the former (the accent 
t&vya given to certain gerundives in the Petersburg lexicons is an error, 
growing out of the ambiguous accentuation of : 88 c). 

965. a. The suffix aniya is in like manner the product of sec¬ 
ondary derivation, made by adding the adjective suffix iya (1216) 
to a nomen aetioms formed by .the common suffix ana. 

b. It follows, then, as regards its mode of formation, the rules 
for the suffix ana (below, 1160). 

e. This derivative also is unknown in RV., and in AV. is found only 
in upajivan^ya and Smantraniya (in both of which, moreover, its dis¬ 
tinct gerundive value admits of question). In the Brahmsnas (where less 
than a dozen examples of It have been noted), and in the later language, 
it is less common than the gerundive in tavya. Its accent, as in all the 
derivatives with the suffix lya, is on the penult: thus, karaniya. 

966. Other formations of kindred value are found in the Veda as 
follows: 

a. Gerundives in tua or tva, apparently made from the Infinitival 
noun in tu with the added sutilx a (1209). They are kirtua (in two 
oceursenees k&rtva), -gaihtva, J&nfoa, Jdtoa, n&ihtaa, v&ktoa, sAtua, 
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snitua, hintiia, hetua, h6tva; and, with auxiliary 1 (or I), J&nitva, 
sinltra, bh&vltva. 

b. Gerundives in enia or enya (compare 1817): they are 
i^fola* cari^ia, d^Q^nia, -dwlfe^ia, bhflf^^ya. yudh^nia, virevla 
(and bhajenya BhP.); with one example from an apparent aoriit-atem, 
yaifasenya, and three or four from secondary verb-stems (see below, 1019( 
1038, 1068 a). 

o. Gerundives in aaria (once ayya: compare 1218): they are dak- 
f4yis^ panaaria, vidayia, ^ravtaria, hnavlada; with a few from secon- 
daryiconjngation-stems (below, 1019,1038, 1061, 1008a); and stuiiyia 
is of close kindred with them. 

d. A few adjectives in elima, as pacelima, bhidelima (only these 
quotable), are reckoned as gerundives by the grammarians. 

067. The division-line between participial and ordinary adjec¬ 
tives is less strictly drawn in Sanskrit than in the other Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages. Thus, adjectives in u, as will be seen later (1178;, 
from secondary conjugational stems, have participial value; and in 
the Brahmanas (with an example or two in AV.) is found widely and 
commonly used a participial adjective formed with the suffix uka 
(1180). 

Infinitives, 

068. The later language has only a single infinitive, 
which is the accusative case of a verbal noun formed by 
the suffix ^ tu, added to the root usually directly, but often 
also with aid of the preceding auxiliary vowel ^ i. The form 
of the infinitive ending, therefore, is gpl^tum or 
The root has the gu^a-strengthening, and is accented. Thus, 
for example, ^^^4tum from i; ^Hi^hartum from 
ky; Tlf^^t(^oaritiim from oar; ilf^^tT^bhavitum from 
yOT bha. 

«N. 

a. As regards the use or omission of i, the infinitive (as also 
the gerund in tvft: 801) follows in general the analogy of the pass¬ 
ive participle (066). Examples are (with the gerund added) as fol¬ 
lows: dagdbi, ddgdhum, dagdhv^ from y^dah; bhinnA, bhAttum, 
bhittvd from ybhid; matA, mAntum, matvA from ymon; 
vAdhum, iid^va from Vvab; patitA, pAtitum, patitvA from y'pat; 
yftoitA, yAcitom, yftoitvA from y'yAo; ^ayitA, ^Ayitum, ^ayitvA from 
y'^I. But certain exceptions and special cases require notice. Thus: 

b. Of roots having no quotable participle, Infinitive stems In tu are 
made from ad, sagh; in itu from ufloh, iUi eomider, kqap, lu^fli, 
lok, svar; and in both from yabh. 
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o. Of roots making psrtlelples of both foims, an infinitive stem In 
ttt only is quotable for kpip, kfubh, tap, tyi^, mp^, lubh, vaa •hint, 
gak, atabb; only In itu for gib, oarv, Jap, mad, yat, van, 9 aAa, 
9 vaa; in both for aa throw, bb remove, gup, car, mpj (m&rf^u, mir- 
Jltu), lap, vaa dwell, 9 ap, 9fi8. 

d. Also in a number of other eases (besides those alreadyxnoticed) an 
infinitive stem is made both vith and without i. Thus, in addition to the 
more regular form, a stem in itu is occasionally met with from roots a9 
attain, bf eeek, bandb, bbaj, yaj (^itnm), rudb obatrtuA, rub, vpp, 
aad (aiditum), aab, ban, bp; and one in tu from roots ia, bbftp, vid 
knots. Both forms occur also from certain am-roots, namely nam, yam, 
ram, and, with ft before tu as in the pple, kram and bhram (kpam 
has only kfaibtu, against the analogy of kpftibta); further, from certain 
roots In varialfie p, namely tp (tartu, taritu), vp cover (v&rtu, varltu), 
and atp (atArtu, ataritu, at&ritu) (but f^om 9 p crush occur only 9 Aritu, 
9 aritu, and from vp choose only varitu; while gp swallow and pp fiU 
make their infinitive from other root-forms, namely giritum, puritum); 
further, from a few vowel-roots, namely nl, cyu, au (adtu); and finally 
from kp9, npt, 9 U 0 . 

e. Against the analogy of the participle, iiiflnitlve-stems in itu after 
a final consonant are made from the roots av,- kfan, khan and jan (the 
pples coming from khft and jft), gub, jabh, tarn, div play and div 
lament (both devitu), majj, vpt, vpdh, app; and after a final vowel, 
from roots in u, namely pu, bhu, ab (also autu), and from 9 ri and 9 vi; 
as to roots in variable p, see Just above, d. 

f. Aa the infinitive is made from the (accented and) strengthened 
root, so It naturally has, as a rule, the stronger ^jr fuller root-form where 
a weaker or contracted form is taken by the participle (and gerund in 
tv4): 0 . g. vAktu against uktA (and uktva), yAp^u against (and 
i9fv4), bauddhum against badd^ (and baddhvA), and so on. Deserv¬ 
ing special notice are gfttu (VftA sing) against gItA, and dhatu (^dbft 
suck) against dbItA; and so from dft give and bft leave arc made only 
dAtU and bfttu; but dbft put, mft measure, and sthft add to the regular 
dbfttu, mfttu, athfttu the late forms -dhitu, -mitu, -sthitu; and sft 
or ai has afttu, aetu, and -altu; vft weave (pple utA) has both vatu 
and otu; bu or bvft has bavltu, bvAyitu, and bvfttu. The root vyadb 
makes its only quotable infinitive, veddbum, from its vidb-formi from 
aabj or a^j occur both aa&ktu and aaktu. The anomalous epic forms 
i^ltum (Vyfij) aiditum (f^aad), were mentioned above. The root 
grab makes grAbitum. 

g. In the later language, the infinitive-stem forms possessive com¬ 
pounds with kftma and manaa (especially the former): e. g. avaptu- 
kftma having the wish to sleep, yaf^ukftma desirous of saer^eing, vaktu- 
mauaa minded to apeak, 

b. In very rare Instances, dative infinitives in tave or tavfti are 
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made from the liifliiltive stem in the later language (aa abundantly in the 
earlier: 070b): thus, prstihartave (BhP.). And jivase (973a) is 
once Ibund in MBb. (i. 3.67 = 732), in a quasl-Vedi chymii to the Afvlns. 

900. In the Veda and Brahmann, however, a number of verbal 
nouns, nomina actionis, in various of their cases, are used in con¬ 
structions which assimilate them to the infinitive of other languages 
— although, were it not fur these other later and more developed 
and pronounced infinitives, the constructions in question might puss 
as ordinary case-constructions of a somewhat peculiar kind. 

070. The nouns thus used infinitively are the following; 

a. The root-noun, without derivative suffix, is so used in its 
accusative in am, its dative in e or (from a*roots] £i, its genitive 
and ablative in as, and its locative in i. 

b. The verbal noun in tu is so used in its accusative in turn, 
its dative in tave or tavaf, and its ablative and genitive in toa. 

Of other nouns only .single cases, gcneriilly datives^ are reckoned aa 
used with infinitive value; thus: 

c. From the verbal noun in as, the dative in ase; and also,. 4n 
an extremely small number of instances, a dative in se (or from 
a noun formed with a simply. 

d. From nouns in man and van, datives in mane and vane. 

e. From nouns in ti, datives in taye, or (from one or two verbs) 
in tyfti. 

f. From nouns in i, datives in aye. 

g. From nouns in dhi and fi, datives in dhyfti and fyai. 

h. A few infinitives in fani arc perhaps locatives from nouns 
in an added to a root increased by a. 

i. From a single root, dhf, are made infinitively used forms in 
t&ri, of which the grammatical character is questionable. 

J. Among all these, the forms which have best right to special treat¬ 
ment as infinitives, on account of being of peculiar formation, or from 
suffixes not found in other uses, or for both reasons, are those In fe, 

tail, dhyfti, and tavfti. 

k. Except the various cases of the derivative in tu, and of tho root- 
noun, these Infinitives are almost wholly unknown outside the Itig-Veda. 

l. Other suffixes and forms than those noticed above might be added; 
for it is impossible to draw any fixed line between tho nses classed as 
infinitive and the ordinary case-uses: thus, prajapatim pra^n&m ftitftm 
(TS.) they went to oak Prajnpati; viqvaih jivftm praauv&nti oardyfti 
(RV.) quickening every living being to motion; ap&h sarmftya codftyan 
(RV.) impelling the waten to flow; ^aknuyad grahail^ftya (instead of the 
usual grihitum: ^'B.) may be able to apprehend; ft tamanftt (instead of 
the usual tamitob^: S.) until exAaustion. And the so-called infinitives 
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are fonnd coordinated in the same aentenee with common nouns, and even 
with compound nouns: e. g. o&ritawe... ftbhog&ya riye (RV.) 

to go abroad, to enjog, to seek teealth ; ftrtatrii^ftya na prahartum 
anfigasi ( 9 .) for the rescue of the distressed, not for hurling al the innocent. 

More special rules as to the various formations are as follows: 

071. The root-noun used as Inflnltivo has the same form (except 
that it does not take an added t: 383 f), and the same accent, both when 
simple and when combined with prepositions, as in its other uses. In the 
very great majority of instances, it is made from roots ending in a conso¬ 
nant; but also from a few in ft (khyft, dft, dha, pfiP, mft, yft), from 
two or three in i- and u-vowels (hi, ml, bhu), and fiom one or two in 
changeable p, which takes the ir-form (tir, stir). 

a. The.:voots in ft form the accus. in ftm, the dat. in fti, the abl. in 
fta (understanding avaea before a as for avasas and not avaaaf in RV. 
iii. 53.20}, and the locative in e (only two examples, of which one is per¬ 
haps better understood as dative). 

872. The infinitive noun in tu is made freely from roots of every 
form. The root takes the guna-streiigthening, if capable of it, and often 
adds the auxiliary vowel i before the suffix (according to the rules already 
stated, 968). The root is accented, unless the noun be combined with a 
preposition, in which case the latter has the acemt instead: thus, k4rtum, 
fttave, h&ntos; but nikartum, niretave, nirhantoa. 

a. The dative in tavfti is in two respects anomalous: in having the 
heavy feminine ending fti along with a strengthened u; and in taking a 
double accent, one on the root or on the prefixed preposition, and the 
other on the ending fti: thus, etavfii, h&ntavftf, ityetavftf, apabhar- 
tavftC. 

973. a. The infinitive in aae is made in BY. from about twenty- 
five roots; in AY. and later there have been noted no other examples of 
it. • In near three quarters of the cases, the accent is on the suffix: e. g. 
pfij&ae, Jlv&ae, bhiy&ae, tuj&ae; the exceptions are cakfase; dhayase 
(with y inserted before the suffix: 268); and ftyaae, bhdraae, sparase, 
h&raae (with gtma-strengthening of the root). Strengthening of the root 
is also shown by Javase, doh&se, bhojase, fobhise. In pupyase is 
seen, apparently, the present-stem instead of the root. 

b. The ending ae is extremely rare, being found only in ji^e and 
perhaps Btuf6, and one or two still more doubtful cases. 

974* Infinitives in mane are made from only five roots: thus, tr4- 
damane, d&rmai^e, bh&rma^e, and (with different accent) vid- 
m&ne. From p'dft comes dftv4nei turwipe may come directly from y'tp, 
or through the secondary root turv; dhtbrape is rather from y'dhilrv 
than from )/dhvp. 

975. a. The infinitives In taye are ift&ye (Vi9)t plt&ye (v^pft 
dn'nJc), Yitftye, sftt&ye, and perhaps tkt&ye (dtdye npn to help Ms men: 
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(RV.). In tyiif the only examplea noted era ityii (RV.) end 
(MS. AB.). 

b. Wltb aye ere formed ifiye, tnjdye* dp^Aye, mahdye, yrudlidye, 
aan&ye; end eitdye (VS.), cphaye (K.). 

876v The ending dhySi is, more than eny other, irreguler end Tari- 
ons in its treatment. It has always an a before it; and in the majority 
of eases it is accented upon this a, and added to a weak form of root: 
thus, 9uc&dhyftii pp^&dbyBi, dhiy&dhyli, huv&dhyti. But the form 
of root is the strong one in a few cases; namely, ^ayidhyU, atav&dh- 
ySi, tar&dhySi, jaridhyii, mand&dhyil, wandidhyRi* In half>a- 
doaen forma, again, the root has the accent: namely, kf&radhyii, g&madh- 
ySl, ydjadhyfti (but once or twice alao yRj&dhy&i), v&hadhylit 
adhadhySl, bhdradhyii. In a single instance, pfbadhyfti, the sufflz 
Is added distinctly to a present-stem; and in one, vRtrydh&dhyli, to a 
perfect stem. Finally, in a number of instances (ten), this iiiflnitiTe is 
made from a causative stem in ay : thus, xa&day&dhyBi, ripayddbyii, etc. 

a. This infinitive is by no means rare in RV., being made in thirty- 
five different forms (with seventy-two occurrences). But it is hardly known 
outside of the BY.; the AY. has it but once (in a passage found also in 
RV.); and elsewhere half-a-dozen examples have been noticed, in mantra- 
passages (one of them TS. falsely reads g4madhye); in the Brihmana 
language proper It appears to be entirely wanting. 

977. An example or two are met with of an infinitive in fyfti: thus, 
rohify&i (TS.), avyathifyai (K. Kap.; MS. avy&thi^e; VS. vyatblfat), 
and perhaps -dhlayfti (POS.). 

878. The infinitives in fa:^ are: if&pl (?) from Vi? tend, -bhQ- 

from Vl>bu; ^upapi from j/pd or pyS; nep&pi from f/ni; aak- 

from ]/8ah; parpini from VP7* taripdj^i from ytf; and gpnipi^i 
and -akfi^lp&ni from VVRT containing evident pnsent 

tense-signs (compare the 1st sing, gppipe, 884 d). 

978. The only infinitive in tari is dhart&ri (with its compound 
vidbartdrl), from 

Usea of the Infinitives. 

880. The uses of the so-called infinitives are for the most part 
closely accordant with those of the corresponding cases from other 
abstract nouns. Thus: 

881. The accusative, which is made only irom the root-noun 
and the uoun in tu, is used as object of a verb. 

a. Especially, of forms from the root pak be able, and arh be worthy, 
have the right or the power. Thus, pakdma tvft aamidham (RV.) may 
we aeeomplith thy kindling; pakan pratidhiim fpum (AV.) may they 
not be able to fit the arrow to the tiring; m&no va imaih sady&bP^^' 
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Bptum arhati mdnah piribhavitum (TS.) min<f, fonooth, can a( 
once attain and turpass her; ko hy etasyM *rhati guhyaih nima gr&- 
Mtum /‘o*‘ v>Ao 14 teorthy to take hi$ teeret name? In the Veda, the 
construction with these verbs is only one among others; In the Brahmans, 
it becomes the greatly prevalent one (three quarters or more of all the cases). 

b. Fnither, of verbs of motion (next most frequent case): thus, 
dikfii^ftni hotum eti (TS.) he goes to sacrifice things pertaining to saerifi- 
eial gifts; Indram pratfraa emy tyu)^ ) ^ 90 to Indra for (i. e. 
beseech of him) the lengthening nut of life; — of persist in, under- 

take: as, sa idaih jfttah sarvam ev& d&gdhuih dadhre (^B.) he, as 
soon as born, began to burn this universe; — of verbs meaning desire, hope, 
notice, ifcnoir, and the like; a.s pS 9 &n vieftam vettha sdrv&a (AV.) 
thou knotcest how to loosen all bonds; tasm&d agnlih n£”driyeta pAri- 
ban turn (<,!B.) therefore one shtuld not be careful to smother the fire; — 
and of others. 

882. Of tlic infinitive datives, the fimdamental and usual sense 
is that expressed by for, in ordvr to, for the purpose of. 

Examples arc: vi^vaih jSvam carase bodh&yanti (RV.) airakening 
every living creature to motion; tan upa yata pibadhyai (RV.) come to 
drink them; nai ’tant te deva adadur Attave (AY.) the gods did not 
give her to thee for eating; prai *’d yudhAye dAayum Indrah (RV.) 
Jndra u'ent forward to fight the demon; caksur no dhehi vikhyftf (RV.) 
give us sight for looking abroad. 

.Some peculiar ronstructions, however, grow out of this use of the in- 
hnitive dative. Thus: 

a. The noun which is logic.illy tlio subject or the object of the action 

expressed by the infinitive is frequently put beside It in the dative (by a 
construction which is in part a perfectly simple one, hut which is stretched 
beyond its natural boundaries by s kind of attraction): thus, cak&ra 
stiry&ya pAntham Anvetavd u (RV.) he mttde n track for the sun to 
follow (made for the sun a track for his following); finite rAkfObhyo 

vinikfe (RV'.) he u'hels his horns to pierce the demons; rudraya dhAnur 
S tanomi brahmadvlfe qArave hAntava u‘'{RV.) J stretch the bow 
far Rudra, that with his arrow he may slay the brahma-hafer; aSmA- 
bhyam dpQaye sdryiya punar d&tftm Asum (RV.) map tltey grant 
life ogam, that we may see the sun. 

r i 

b. An infinitive with i/kp make is used nearly in di( 9 > 8 eAief. 9 f a 
causative verb: thus, pra 'ndhAm ^ronaizi cAk^aaa AtavAkf^a^ (RV.) 
ye make the blind and lame to see and go; agnflh aamldfae- ' oa k A r tRa 
(RV.) ihou hast made the fire to be kindled. Of similar character la an A&* 
casional construction with another verb: as, yAd im u^mAsi kArtavo 
kArat tAt (RV'.) what we tvish to be dorse, may he do that; kavXAr 
icch&mi saihd^fe (RV.) I desire to see the sages. 

c. A dative infinitive is not seldom used as a predicate, sometimes 
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with, hvt more aeoally without, • eopoU exproned: thuo, agnir iwa ]i4 
pratidhffe bhawati (TS.) lUu fire, he not to he reeieted; wiahtmE ta 
any^na n4 aaifan&^a (VS.) thy greatneu U not to tc attained by another; 
n&kim indro nikartawa xi4 yakr^l^ p4rit}aktawa (RV.) indra u not 
to 6e pvt down, the mighty one it not to be overpowered. 

d. Sometimes an InflnltiTO so used without s copula has quite nearly 
the value of an imperative: thus, ma yaqhat... 4 U 9 U 6 hliw4- 
dhyii [aatl] (RV.) ihete gloriout ones Aall the son of VfH invoke for me; 
BfUct4bbir wa^... Indrft nw kgnx 4waaa huv4dbyll [ata^] (RV.) with 
your hymna thaU ye coil noto on Indra and Agni for aid; vaBd4dliyl 
agnfxh nhmobhi^ [aami] (RV.) let me greet Agni with homage; aamtkft* 
aa9 oa Bdr4yo wiqwft i^fta tarif4pi (RV.) and let our laerifleera eroit 
all regiont ; tin nki *oiih k4rtavRi (MS.) that must not be done so ; 
brahmiulwifaiyi 94rava h4ntaw4 u (RV.) let the arrow alay the brahma- 
hatert. The infinitives in dbyfti and fa^i (which latter is in all its uses 
accordant with datives) are those in which the imperative value la most 
distinctly, to be recognized. 

a. In the Brahmanas and Sutras (especially in ^B*) the dative in tavii 
is not seldom used with a verb signifying tpeak (brd, vao, ab), to express 
the ordering of anything to be done: thus, thamad dqadblnam aw4 mdliny 
iiochattav&{ brity&t (VB.) therefore let him direct the roots of the planta 
to be cut up (tpeak in order to their cutting up.- cf. y4 vaqtyR 4diiilya 
w4danti who dinuade from giving the eow: AV.). 

983. The ablative infinitive — which, like the accnaitive, is 
made only from the root-nonn and that in tu — is found •specially 
with the prepositions 4 until and pur4 before. 

a. Thus, 4 t4mitob (TS. etc.) until exkauttion; pur4 vio4b pr4> 
waditob (TS.) before utterance of the voice. In the Brahmans language, 
this is the well-nigh exclusiue- ronstruction of the ablative (it occurs also 
with prik, arvik, etc.); in the Veda, the latter is used also after fti 
without, and after several verbs, as trS and pi protect, yu aeparate, bbl, etc. 

b. In a few instances, by an attraction similar to that illustrated 
above for the dative (989a), a noun dependent on this infinitive is put in 
the ablative beside it: thus, purft vfigbhyab aamprawaditob (RB«) 
before the utterance together of the voices; tr4dbvaih kart4d awap4dab 
(RV.) save us from falling down into the pit; purft dakfipftbbyo natob 
(ApMt.) before the gifU are taken away. 

984. The genitive infinitive (having the same form as the ab¬ 
lative) is in common use in the Brahmana language as dependent on 
l9war4 lord, matter, employed adjectively In the sense of capable or 
likefy or expoted to. 

a. Examples are: t4 [dev4tft^] i9war4 enam pradfthab (T8*) 
they are Ukely to bum him up; fttba ka vi iqward *gnidi oitw4 kiih* 
old dfturitftm 4pattor vl wft hw41itob (9B.) so in truth he it Uable, 
Whitaey, Qraamar. 2. *4. 23 
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afUt pWng the fire, to meet with eome mishof or otSer, or to ttagger; 
iQvaruh vll rathantaram udgituQ cakfii^ pramathito^ (PB.) the 
ratharUara is Uable to knodt out tAe eye of tAe eAonter. 

b* The detlre is used la Instead of the genttlre in a single 
phrase (I^ariu JiaayitavSi); and, in the later langnage, sometimes the 
accusative in turn. In a case or two the mase. sing. nom. 
used, without regard to the gender or number of the word which it qualifies: 
thus, tdsye ** 9 var&^ praji piplyanl bhivito^ (C'^O ^ progeny is 
liable to deteriorate. And in a very few instances the word iqvara is 
omitted, and the genitive has the same value without it: thus, dve madhy- 
adidlnain abbi pra^ato^ (^B*) added to the noon libation; 

t4to dikfitA^ pftmand bhAvitoIi (V^O ^ coneeeraUd is Uable 
to yet the itch. 

O. This construction with Iqvara, which is the only one for the geni> 
tlve inflnitivd'in the Brahmans, is unknown in the Veda, where the geni¬ 
tive is found in a very small number of examples with madhyA and with 
the root I 9 : thus, madhyt kArtoIji. (UV.) in the midtt of action; 190 
rfiyo dttolhi (RV.) he is mister of the giving of wealth; 190 yoto^ (R^-) 
is able to keep away. 

986. Unless the infinitives in gapi and tari are locative in form 
(their uses are those of datives), the locative infinitive is so rare, and has 
so little that is peculiar in its use, that it is hardly worth making any 
account of. An example is ug&so budhi (RV.) at the awakening of the 
damn. 

880. In the Veda, the dative infinitive forms are very much 
more numerous than the accusative (in RV., their occurrences are 
twelve times as many; in AV., more than three times); and the ac¬ 
cusative in turn is rare (only four forms in RV., only eight in AV.}. 
In the Brfihmanas, the accusative has risen to much greater compar¬ 
ative frequency (its forms are nearly twice as many as those of the 
dative); but the ablative-genitive, which is rare in the Veda, has 
also come to full equality with it. The disappearance in the elassioal 
language of all excepting the accusative in turn (but see 908h) is a 
matter for no small surprise. 

987. The later infinitive in turn is oftenest used in constructions 
corresponding to those of the earlier accusative: thus, na wAgpam 
aqakat sodbom he could not reatrain hie teara; taih draqfuzn arbaai 
thou oughUat to aee it; prftptum ioobanti they deaire to obtain; aaib- 
kbyttum Brabdbam having begun to count. But also, not infraquently, 
in those of the other eases. So, especially, of the dative: thus, 
avaatbltiuh stbSnlntaraih ointaya deviae another place to sfay in; 
twlm anveftum Ibfi ’*gatab he haa come hither to aeek for thee: — 
but likewise of the genitive; thus, aamartbo gantum capable of 
going; saihdbAtuin Xqvaraiji able to mend. Even a construction as 
nominative is not unknown: thus, yuktaih taeya mayi aamftqvi- 
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sayltum bhiryftm (MBh.) it i$ prtfMtr for mo to comfort his wi/s; 
na naptftraih avayaiii nyijyaih Qaptum •▼am (R.) it is not suitable 
thus to curse ones own grandson; tad vaktuih na piryate (Qatr.) ii 
is not possible to sap that. 

088. In the later language, aa in the earlier, the infinitive in cer¬ 
tain connections baa what we look upon aa a paaalve value. Thus, kartum 
ftrabdhah besfun to be made; 9 rotudi na srvdyate U is not fit to be heard 
(for hearing). This is especially frequent along with the passive forms 
of ]/ 9 ak: thus, tyaktuih na ^akyata tt cannot be abandoned; Qakyftv 
ihft **netum t/iey two eon be brought hither; na oa wibhOtaya^ ^ak- 
yam avSptum Orjitfi^ nor are mighty successes a thing capable of bsinp 
attained. 


Gerunds. 

089. The so-called gerund is a stereotyped case (doubt¬ 
less instrumental) of a verbal noun, used generally as ad¬ 
junct to the logical subject of a clause, denoting an accom¬ 
panying or (more often) a preceding action to that signified 
by the verb of the clause. It has thus the virtual value of 
an indeclinable participle, present or past, qualifying the 
actor whose action it describes. 

a. Thus, for example; qrutv&i *va oft ’bruvan and hearing (or 
having heard) they spoke; tebhyah pratfj&ftyft thfti tftn paripa- 
praooha having given them his promise, he then questioned them. 

000. The gerund is made in the later language by one 
of the two suffixes ^ tvft and U ya. the former being used 
with a simple root, the latter with one that is compounded 
with a prepositional prefix — or, rarely, with an element 
of another kind, as adverb or noun. 

a. To this distribution of uses between the two suffixes there ue 
oecMlonal exceptions. Thus, gerunds in ya from simple roots ere not 
very rare In the epic language (e. g. gphya, ufya [p^vas dwelt], aroya, 
ik^ya, cintya, tyajya, lakfya; also from causatives and denominativea, 
as vftcya, yojya, plftvyal, and are not unknown elsewhere (e. g. aroya 
and Ikfya M., prothya AOS., sU&ftpya yvU.). And gerunds in twft 
from compounded roots are met with in considerable numbers from AY. 
(only pratyarpayitvfl) down: o. g. samirayitvi MS., virooayltwi 
TA., utkgiptvft U., pratyuktvft E., pratyasitvS S., prahasitvft 
MBh., saihdarqayitvft MBh., vimuktvA R., nivedayitvft R., proktvft 
Pane., anupltvft VBS.: the great mqiorlty of them are made from the 
causative stem. 


23* 
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b. The preSzion of the negetiTe pertide, a or Rii» doee not eenie 
the gerund to take the form in ya: thua, akytvlt aninqritvA (but R. 
haa aointya). Of eompounda with other than Terhal preflxea, BY. haa 
ponardiya, karpag^hya, pAdag^bya, baatag^hya* araahk^^a, 
akkbalXkftya. mltbaaptdbya; AV. haa farther namaabftya. 

981. The suflfix ^ tTi has the accent. It is usually 
added directly to the root, hut ofiten also with interposition 
of the auxiliary vowel ^ i — with regard to which, as well 
as to the form of the root before it, the formation nearly 
agrees with that of the participle in rT ta (852 £). 

a. Examples of the general accordance of passive participle, in¬ 
finitive, and gerund in regard to the use of i were given above, 
968a; further specifications are called for, as follows: 

b. The quotable roots In variable p (242) change It to Ir: thus, 
tlrtvd, stlrtvd (also atptvdj; and ear makes also olrtvA (like eirpa); 
— roots in A show in general the same weakening as in the participle; 
but from dbA put Is quotable only dbitvd, from mA nuasure mitvd and 
mitvA, from dA give only dattvd, from cbA obAyitvA; — of roots in 
am, kram and bhram and yam make forms both with and without i 
(as in the indnitlve), but ram has ratvd and raihtvA, and dam and 
vam make damitvA and vamitvA. 

o. The auxiliary vowel is taken by roots gras, mug, qap, and QtS 
(qAaitvA) (whose participles have both forms); also by cAy, npt (nar^ 
titvA), lag, and avA) (against analogy of pple); and quo makes qooitvA. 
On the other hand, from ^ (rug:qa) and vraqo (vykigia) come roktvi 
and vpg^d. And both forms are made (as also in infinitive or participle) 
from oar, van dwell (ag(vi, ugitvd), nl (nltvd, nayltvA), and mpj 
(mpftvd, mArjitvA). 

d. While the formation is in general one requiring, like the passive 
participle (e. g. uptvA, like uptA; uditvd, like uditA), a weak or weakened 
root, there are some cases in which it is made from a strong or strength¬ 
ened root-form. Thus (besides the instances already given: ohfijritwA, 
raifatvA, qAaitvA, oAyitvA, qooitvA, nayitvA, mArJitvA), we find 
oharditvA (Aput.), dafig^vA, and apharitvA, and, from a number of 
roots, a second strong form beside the more regular weak one: namely, 
a&ktvA, bhafiktvA, bbnfikfevA, ayaattvA (beside aktvA etc.); oajritvA, 
amayitvA, amaritvA (beside oltvA etc.); roditvA (beside mditvA), 
and aifieitvA (beside alktvA). The last shows the influence of the 
present-stem; as do also mArjitvA (above) and jigbritvA (iii'ghrA). The 
|Otm ftbntvA (ApMt.) is doubtless a false reading, for f^hyUtvA. 

992. The suffix XT yu is added directly to the root, 
which is accented, hut has its weak form. A root ending 
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in a short vowel takes fU tja instead of CT ya: thus, Hfct 
- jitya, ^grlT -stiitya, SKrU -k#ty»« 

ft. Boots In Tarisble f (S4S) change that vowel to Xr or Or: thus, 
klrya* girya* tXrya (and tdrya), dirya, pOiya, qirya^ stirya (also 
Btytya); — roots In a have for the most part -iya; but dhi such makes 
dliiya» and doable forma are found from gi ittip (giya* giya% pi drink 
(pdya« pXya), da pfoe (<Utya» dadya)t da divide (^Sya, di^)i mi 
measure, exehctnpe (m^lya, mltya), si bind (slya, sya); li cUnp has 
idya or Ilya, as If an i-verb; and khan and dham make khiya and 
dhaUlya, from their i-forms; — the roots In an and am making their 
participle in ata (864d) make the gernnd in atya, but also later in anya, 
amya (e. g. gitya, gamya; h&tya, banya; bat tan makes as second 
form tiya, and from ram only ramya is quotable) — the roots in Iw 
add ya to their Iv*form: thus, gt^lwya, siwya; - a few roots in i and 
u ddd ya to the lengthened vowel besides adding ya: thns, I po (lya, 
(tya; also ayya), d gather (eiya, oCtya)^ and p a, yu unite, nu, ata 
(pldya, plntya, eto.); while kfi dettroff has only icgiya. 

b. This gerund, thongb accented on the root-syllable, is generally 
a weakening formation: thus are made, without a strengthening nasal found 
in some other forms, ioya, AJya, idhya, liidya, nbhya, grathya, t&oya, 
da^yit, bidhya, bhajya, lipya, idpya, vUigya, ^rabhya, sojya, 
sk&bhya, stibhya, ayadya, awajya; with weakening of other kinds, 
gfhya and gfbhya, ppeohya, ueya, udya, dpya, ufya (vaa dwU), 
uhya, vldhya, viya, wp^oya, apfdhya, hilya; — bat from a number 
of roots are made both a stronger and a weaker form: thns, manthya and 
mithya, mirjya and mfjya, rondlijra and rddhsra, ^aAaya and .^da- 
ya, qBaya and gigya, ak&ndya and akddya, ard&aya and araaya; — 
and only strong forms are found from roots arc, aw, oiy, (^oyya), as 
well as from certain roots with a constant nasal; e. g. u&oh, kamp, 
nand, lamb, ^a&k; isolated cases are 09 ^ (Vug hum), prothya (also 
pruthya). 

o. Other special cases are uhya and Qhya (/Cih remove), gurya and 
gdrya, guhya and gtihya, ruhsra and rdhya, bhramya and bhrimya, 
dyya (beside (tya, lya), ghri^ and jighrya; and Qrpatya (beside 
vftya). 

983. The older langiu|;e has the same two gerund formations, 
having the same distinction, and used in the same way. 

a. In RV., however, the final of ya is in the greet majority of in¬ 
stances (fully two thirds) long (u if the instrumental ending of a deriv¬ 
ative noun in i or ti). In AY., long i appears only ones in a BY. 
passage. 

b. Instead of tvi alone, the Yeda has three forms of the inflla, 
namely tvt, tvtjA, and tvX. Of these three, tvi Is decidedly the commonest 
In BY. (thirty-flve occnirMiees, ageinat twenty-one of tvi); bnt It is an- 
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known in AY,, and yety rare elaewhere in tke older language; tviS,yR ia 
found nine tlmea In RY. (only once outalde the tenth Book), twice in AY., 
and but half-a-dosen timea elsewhere (In once from a causative stem: 
•pftfEyltvlfya). The historical relation of the three forms ia obscure. 

o. Two other gerund anfflxes, twinam and tvinam, are mentioned 
by the grammarians as of Yedic use, but they have nowhere been found 
to occur. 

804. The use of this gerund, though not changing in its char¬ 
acter, becomes much more frequent, and even excessive, in the later 
language. 

a. Thus, in the Nala and Bhagavad-OTta, which have only one tenth 
as many verb-forms as RY., there are more than three timea as many ex¬ 
amples of the gerund as in the latter. 

b. In tyneral, he gerund ia au adjunct to the subject of a senience, 
and expresses an act r condition belonging to the subject: thus, vajrepa 
hatvA nir ap&h sc srja (RY.) amiting with hi$ thunderbolt, he poured 
forth the waters; pit 1 admaaya vftvfdhe (RY.) having drunk of the 
soma, he waxed strong; t4 yajii&aya r&saih dhstvli viduhya yajfi&ih 
ydpdna yopayltv^ tir6 *bhavan (^B.) having sucked out the sap of the 
offering, having milked the offering dry, having blocked it with the sacrificial 
post, they disappeared; qrutvii Vacft *bruvaii (MBh.) and having heard, 
they said; taih ca dOre dfqtvft gardabhi ’yam iti matvS dh&vitab 
(U.) and having seen him in the distance, thinking ‘it is a she-aes', he nm. 

C. But if the logical subject, the real agent, is put by the construc¬ 
tion of the sentence in a dependent case, it is still qualilied by tbc ger¬ 
und: thus, strfyaxh dpgi^^a kitavAih tat&pa (RV.) it distresses the 
gambler (1. e. the gambler is distressed) at seeing a woman; taih h&i ’naih 
dfqt^i bbir viveda (QB.) fear came upon him (i. e. he was afraid) when 
he sow him; vidbftya proqite v|ttim (M.) when he stays away after 
providing for her support; kiih nu me sy&d idadi (MBh.) what, 

J wonder, would happen to me if 1 did this; — and especially, when a pass¬ 
ive form is given to the sentence, the gerund qualifies the agent In the 
Instrumental case (888a): thus, tatab qabdftd abhijiiaya sa vy&gh- 
re^a hata^ (H.) thereupon he was slain by the tiger, who recognised him 
by kia voice; tvayA aa rSJS qakuntalftm puraakrtya vaktavyolh ((*.) 
presenting (.'akuntalS, thou must say to the king; bnAainiA vacanaih 
qrutvft yathi ma (gen. for instr.) ngiqadho vrtab (MBh.) as the A'i- 
shadhan was chosen by me on hearing the words of the swans: this con¬ 
struction is extremely common in much of the later Sanskrit. 

d. Occasionally, the gerund qualifies an agent, especially an Indefinite 
one, that Is unexpressed: thus, tadft *tr&i *va paktvA khfiditavyah 
(H.) then he shall be eaten [by us] cooking him on the spot; yad anyaaya 
pai^fLiya punar anyaaya dXyate (H.) that, after being promised (lit. 
when one has promised her) to one, she is given again to another; auointya 
eo *kta3h anvielrya jfat kytam (H.) what one says after mature thought, 
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and does after full tMiberation. Hence, still more ellipticslly, after alam: 
thus, alaih vieftrya (<;.) enough of hesitation; tad alaih to vimadi 
gatTi (K.) so have done with going to the forest. 

e. Other less regular constructions are met trtth, especially in the 
older language: thus, in the manner of a participle with man and the like 
(268 a)i as tdifa hiAsitvi *va mene ^ thought he had hurt him; 
t& adbhir abhigicya nijftsyftl Vft *manyata (AB.) having sprinkled 
them with water, he believed himself to have exhausted them; — in the man¬ 
ner of a participle forming a continuous tense with yi (1076a% as indram 
ew&i *t&ir ftrabbya yanti (AB.) by means of them they keep taking kotd 
of Indra; — as qualifying a subordinate member of the sentence, as puro- 
^i^am kurm&m bhutva s&rpantam (VB.) to the sacrificial cake 
creeping about, having become a tortoise; ayodhyftm ... saphen&m sa* 
svanftm bhtktvfi Jalormim iva (U.) into Ayodhyd, like a surge that had 
been foamy and roaring; — even absolutely, as fttithyena vfti dev4 
igfva tint aam&d avindat (VB.) when the gods had sacrificed with the 
gued-offering, strife befel them. 

f. As in the two examples before the last, a predicate word with 
bhutwi is put in the same case with the subject: thifs, farther, t&d 
iyAm ev&l t&d bhutwa ys^ati (VO-) having thus become Ms earth he 
makes offering; yena wftmanenft ’pi bhUtvA (Vet.) by whom, even when 
he had beemne a dwarf. The construction is a rare one. 

g. A number of gerunds have their meaning attenuated sometimes to 
the semblance of a preposition or adverb: such are adhik|tya making a 
subject of, i. e. respecting, of; idftya, upSgf’hya taking, i. e. with; ud- 
di9ya pointing toward, 1. e. at; fi8ftdya» arriving at, i. e. along, by; 
ftrabbya beginning, i. e. from; sambhuya beitsg with, 1. e. with ; aaiiibatya 
striking together, i. e. tn unison; praaahya using forte, i, e. violently; 
tyaktva, parltyi^ya, muktvft, vibftya, uddb^tya, warjayltwft leaving 
out etc., 1. e. excepting, without; and others. Examples are: ^oklintalSm 
adbikptya bravimi (V>) J am speaking of (.'akuntalS; tarn uddi^ya 
kgiptalagu^a^ (H.) having thrown the cudgel at him; nimittaih kidtold 
ftsftdya (H.) for some reason or other. 

h. The gerund is in the later language sometimes found in compo¬ 
sition, as if a noun-stem: o. g. praaabyaharapa taking with violence; 
pretyabhftwa existenee after death; wibhajyapfttha separate enunciation; 
aambbOyagarnana going together. It is also often repeated (1260), in a 
distributive sense: e. g. aft wftf BammtJya^ammpJya pratApya-pra- 
topya prA yaochati (V^O tn each ease, after wiping and warming them, 
he hands them over; gyhXtwft-gphitvft (K^S,) at each taking; nnnamyo- 
’nnamya (PaSe.) every time that they arise. 

Adverbial Oenmd in am. 

996. The aecnMtive of a derlvatiye nomen aeliontt in a, need 
adverbially, assnmei sometimes a valae and construction so aeetnrd 
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ant with that of the usual gerund that it cannot well be called by 
a different name. 

a. No example of a peculiar gerundlal constinction with auch a form 
ocflun either in RV. or AV., although a dozen adverbial accusativea are to 
bo claaaed aa repreaenting the formation: thua, abhyikramam, prat&fi- 
kam, prapodam, nildyam» abhiskizidam, etc. Thla gerund ia found 
eapeclally in the Brahmanaa and Sutras, where it is not rare; in the epica 
it ia extremely infrequent; later, also, it occurs very sparingly. 

b. A final vowel has wpddhi-strengthening before the snfflx: thus, 
nftyam, ^rivam, kfiram; final a adds y: thus, khyfiyam, yiyain; a 
medial vowel has gttpa (If capable of it: 840): thus, k^epam, kro^anit 
▼artanot (but ik^am, pdram); a medial a before a single consonant is 
lengthened: thus, krftmam, eftram, gr&ham, svfidam (but grantham, 
lambham). The accent is on the radical syllable. No uncompounded ex¬ 
amples are %und in the older language, and extremely few in the later. 

e. Examples are: kdmaih va iminy Aag&ni vyatydsaih ^cte 
(^B.) he lies changing the position of these limbs at pleasure; uttarAm*1lt> 
tariih 9dkbftih aamftlambhaih r6het (<,'’B.) he would climb, taking hold 
of a higher and ever a higher limb; aparlpu mah&nig&xn ivfi *bhi8a]h- 
saraih dldpkfitdrab (C^O Acrea/ler, running together as it were about a 
greed snake, they will wish to see him; ndm&ny istm etdni nfimagrd- 
ham (V'B.) with separate naming of these their names; y6 vipaxyilsam 
avagtihati (^N.) whoever buries it upside down; bUititkBepam krand- 
itum pravpttft (^.) she proceeded to cry, throwirsg up her arms (with arm¬ 
tossing); zutvacfitapallawfiiii darQaih-dar^am madhukarftpidi kra- 
nitftui ^rftvsuh-^rSram paiibabhr&ma (DKG.) he wandered about, 
constantly seeing the young shoots of the mango, and hearing the humming of 
the bees. Repeated forms, like those in the last example, are approved in 
the later language; they do not occur earlier (but instead of them the re¬ 
peated ordinary aerand: 094 h). 


CHAPTER XIV. 

DERIVATIVE OR SECONDARY CONJUGATION. 

096 . Secondary conjugations are those in which a 
whole system of forms, like that already described as made 
from the simple root, is made, with greater or less com¬ 
pleteness, from a derivatiYe conjugatioii-stem}; and is also 
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usually connected with a certain definite modification of 
the original radical sense. 

a. We have seen, indeed, that the tense-systems are also for the most 
part made from derivative-stems; and even that, in some cases, such stems 
assnme the appearance and value of roots, and are made the basis of a 
complete conjugational system. Not is there any distinct division-line to 
be dravn between tense-systems and derivative conjugations; the latter are 
present-systems which have been expanded into conjugations by the addition 
of other tenses, and of participles, infinitives, and so on. lu the earliest 
language, their forms outside of the present-system are still quite rare, 
hardly more than sporadic; and even later they are — with the exception 
of one or two formations which attain a comparative frequency — much 
less common than the corresponding forms of primary conjugation. 

997. The secondary conjugations are: I. Passive; 
II. Intensive; III. Desiderative; IV. Causative; V. Denom¬ 
inative. 

Su The passive is classed here as a secondary conjugation becauae of 
its analogy with the others in respect to specific value, and freedom of 
formation, although it does not, like them, mqke its forms outside the 
present system from its present-stem. 


I. Passive. 

998. The passive conjugation has been already in the 
main described. Thus, we have seen that — 

a. It has a special present-system, the stem of which 
is present only, and not made the basis of any of the re> 
maining forms: this stem is formed with the accented class- 
sign H and it takes (with exceptions: 774) the middle 
endings. This present-system is treated with the others, 
above, 768 Iff. 

b. There is a special passive 3d sing, of the aorist, 
ending in ^ 1: it is treated above, 842 ff. 

o. In the remaining tenses, the middle forms are used 
also in a passive sense. ^ 

d. But the pMiive use of middle forms is not common; it is oftenesl 
met with in the perfect. The participle to a 'great extent takes the place 
of a past passive tense, and the gerundive that of a future. On the other 
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liaiiil, in tbc oMcst language (.HV.), middle forms of other present-systema 
iire i'l .*1 I'Oiittldcrablc number of caacs employed with passive meaning. 

e. According to the grammarians, there niay be formed from some 
verbs, for passive use, a special stem for the aorlst and the two future 
systems, cdincidiiig in form with the peculiar 3d sing, aorist. 

f. Tlin.«, fri:iii pdft (aor. 3d sing. adAyi), beside ddfiai, dftaye, 
d&iahet also ad&yifi, dayi^ye, diyitahe. The permissinn to make this 
double formation extends to all r«)ots ending in vowels, and to grab, dp^, 
and ban. No such passive forms occur in the older language, and not balf- 
a-dozcii .ire l|l|••ubIe from the later (we tind adhfiyigi and aStbSyifi in 
DKC., and anayi^ata in Kuval. i. 

g. As to the alleged passive inflection of the periphrastic perfect, see 
below, 1072. 

h. liesidcs tlic participle from the present tense-stem 
(771. 5), the passive has a past participle in rT ta (952), or 

na (057), ami future participles, or gerundives, of various 
formation 961 ff. , made directly from the root. 

999. As iilready pointed out (282 a:, the language, eBpecially 

later, liati a decided predilection for the passive form of the sentence. 
Tbia is given in piirt by the use of finite passive forms, but oftener 
by that of the (lassivc participle and of the gerundive the participle 
being taken in part in a present sense, but more usually in a past 
[whether indefinite or pro.viinatc past), and sometimes with a copuia 
e.\pre.ssed, but much oftener without it; and the gerundive repre- 
scuting either a pure future or one with the .sense of necessity or 
ilnty added. A further exam]>lc is: tatrii *ko yuvfi brfibma^o 
df^lah: taih dpftYa k&mena saihjata: sakhya agre katbi- 

tam: snkhi purufo *yaib gybltvR mama mfituh samipam ineta- 
vyah . \'et. ■ ilu rv »hv sate a young BreJinmn ; at sight of him she felt 
the jhiiigs af love; she said to her friend: friend, you must take and 
briny this mou to my mother'. In some stylos of later Sanskrit, the 
prevailing expression of past time is by means of the passive parti¬ 
ciple (tints, in Vet., an extreme case, more than nine tenths). 

a. As in other languages, a 3d sing, passive is freely made from 
intr.'iiisitiv>! a.s vvi:il a.s transitive vi-rbs: thus, iha "gamyatim come In'tbcr; 
tvaya tatr&i *va stbiyatAm do you stand just there; sarv&ir jfilam 
fidh.vo 'ddiyatfim (II.) Ut oil f-y up irith the net. 

II. Intensive. 

1000. The intensive sometimes also called frequent¬ 
ative is that one of the secondary conjugations which is 
least removed from the analogy of formations already de- 
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scribed. It is, like the present-system of the second con¬ 
jugation-class (642 ff.), the inflection of a reduplicated stem, 
but of one that is peculiar in having a strengthened redu¬ 
plication. It is decidedly less extended beyond the limits 
of a present-system than any other of the derivative con¬ 
jugations. 

a. The intensive conjugation signifies the repetition or 
the intensification of the action expressed by the primary 
conjugation of a root. 

1001. According to the grammarians, the intensive 
conjugation may be formed from nearly all the roots in the 
language — the exceptions being roots of more than one 
syllable, those conjugated only causatively 'below, 1060), 
and in general those beginning with a vowel. 

a. Ill tact, however, inteiigivcs in the later language are very rare, 
so rar 4 that it is hard to tell prei-isely what value is to be given to the 
rules of the native grammar respecting them. Nor arc they at all common 
earlier, except (I'omparatively) in the HV., which contains about six sevenths 
of the whole number (rather over a hundred) quotable from Veda and Brah- 
mana and Sutra-texts; AV. has less than half as many as ItV., and many 
of them in ItY. passages; from the later language are quotable about twenty 
of these, and about forty more, but for the most part only in an occurrence 
or two. 

b. Hence, in the description to be given below, the actual aspect of 
the formation, as exhibited in the older language, will be had primarily 
and especially in view; and the examples will be of forms found there 
in use. 

1002. The strong intensive reduplication is made in 
three different ways: 

I. a. The reduplientiug syllable is, as elsewhere, composed of 
a single consonant with following vowel, and, so far .as the conso¬ 
nant is concerned, follows the rules for present and perfect redupli¬ 
cation (680); but the vow'el is a heavy oue, radical a and f (or ar] 
being reduplicated with ft, an i-vow’el by a, and an u-vowel by o. 

Examples are: vftvad, b&badh, 9 & 9 va 8 , rftrandh; dftdp, dftdhf; 
cekit, tetij, neni, vevli; 909 UC, popruth, cofku, JobU. 

II. b. The reduplicating syllable has a final consonant, taken 
from the end of the root. With an exception or tw'O, this consonant 
is either r (or its substitute V or a nasal. 
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Extmplct are: euroar, oaloal, ssraf, nuunniJ, Jarlipf; oafikram, 
Js&ghan, taA it a n , danda^ (>^daftq or da^), JafiJftbh (v'Jambh or jBbli). 
taataa (i/tafta or taa)» nannam (v'nam^ yaihyam (yyam). The 
neiel is sMimlleted to the inltiel consonant. 

o. Only toots hating a or g as towel make this form of rednplieatton, 
hut with each roots it is more common than, either of the other forma 

d. Irregular formations of this class are: with a final odier than r 
or n in the reduplication, badbadh; with a final nasal in the redupli¬ 
cation which is not found in the root, Jaftgah (RV.), JalUap (9B.; and 
jafigOyat PB. is perhaps from ygu; the later language hu farther 
.landah); with an anomalous initial consonant in reduplication, Jarbhur 
from pbhur (compare tho Yedlc perfect JabhBra from pbhpt 789b)t 
galgal from i/gal; with Tarlous treatment of an p or ar-element, dardu 
and dardir, darkar and earkir, tartar and tartur, caroar and oar* 
our, Jargur and Jolgul. 

e. The roots 1 and p are the only ones with vowel initial forming an 
inteaslTe stem: i makes iyfij (? PU., once); p makes the irregular uIai* 
or alp. As to the stem iya, see below, 1021b. 

III. f. The reduplication is disayllabic, an i-vowel being added 
after a final consonant of the reduplicating syllable. This i-vowel is 
in the older language short before a double consonant, and long be> 
fore a single. 

Examples are: ganlgam (but ginigmatam), varivpt, wanivih, 
oanifkad, sanigvan; navlnu, davldyut (and the participles d&vldbvat 
but t&vituat). A single exception as to the quantity of the i is davi* 
dhftva. 

g. This method of reduplication is followed in the older language 
by about thirty roots. Thus, of roots having final or penultimate n (once 
m), and n in the reduplicating syllable, pan, phan, atm, swan, ban; 
gam; krand, fcand, akand, ayand; of roots having final or medial p, 
and r in the reduplicating .syllable, kp make, tp, bhp, vp, mpj, nip 9 , 
vpj, vpt, spp; also mluc (malimluc); — further, of roots assuming in 
the reduplication a n not found in the root, only vah (VB.: the gram* 
marlans allow also kas, pat, pad; and panipad is quotable later; and A^S. 
has oanikhudat, for which TB. reads k&nikhunat); finally, of roots 
having u or a as radical vowel, with av before the 1-vowel, tu, dbu, 
nu, dyut. 

h. In this class, the general rules as to tho form of the reduplicating 
consonant (590) arc violated in the case of ghanighan and bbaribhp, 
and of ganlgam, kaiikp (but tho regular carikp also occurs), kani- 
krand, and kanigkand (but also canigkand occurs); also in kanikhun. 

i. The reversion to more original guttural form after the redupliratioii 
in oekit, and jaiighan and ghanighan, is in accordance with what takes 
place elsewhere (216 1). 
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1008. The seme root ie allowed to form its intensive stem in 
more than one way. 

ThnSy in the older language, didf oud dardi^; didh^ and dardhf; 
oioal and oaroar (and oarour); tartar (and tartur) and tarltf; 
Jafigam and ganlgain; Jaflghaa and ghanlghaii; pamphan and 
panlphaa; marmfj and marlmiy; marmy^ and marimyg; wanryt 
and varlv^; Jarbhy and bharibhr; dodhO and davldhO; nonu and 
navlnu; b&badb and badbadh. 

1004. The model of normal intensive inflection is the 
present-system of the reduplicating conjugation-class (642 ff.); 
and this is indeed to a considerable extent followed, in 
respect to endings, strengthening of stem, and accent. But 
deviations from the model are not rare; and the forms are 
in general of too infrequent occurrence to allow of satis- 
factory classiflcation and explanation. 

a. The most marked irregularity is the frequent insertion of an 
1 between the stem and ending. According to the grammarians, 
this is allowed in all the strong forms before an ending beginning 
with a consonant; and before the i a final vowel has gnpa-strengthen- 
ing, but a medial one remains unchanged. 

Present-System. 

1006. We will take up the parts of the present-system in their 
order, giving first what is recognized as regular in the later language, 
and then showing how the formation appears in the earlier texts. As 
most grammarians do not allow a middle inflection, and middle forms 
are few even in the Veda, no attempt will be made to set up a par¬ 
adigm for the middle voice. 

1006. As example of inflection may be taken the root 

vid Anow, of which the intensive stem is vevid, 
or, in strong forms, vdved. 

a. Neither from thli nor from any other root ere more than a few leat- 
tering forms actually quotable. 

1. Present Indicative, 
a. d. p. 

vdvedmi, vividlmi vevidv4s vevidmfis 
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vevetsi, vevidXfi 
vevettif Tdviddti 


gfsim 

vevitth&s vevitth& 
vevitt&s vevidati 


b. From hu, the singular forms with auxiliary 
vowel would be johavimi, sTT^ofH^ johavi^i, 

johavlti. 

1007. a. The forms found in the older language agree in general 
with the paradigm. Examples are: Ist sing., carkarmi, veve^mi; 2d 
aitig., alarfi, d&rdarfi; 3d sing., alarti, d&dharti, veveti, nenekti, 
jadghanti, kani^antti, ganlgainti: 3d du., jarblipt&B; 1st pi., nonu- 
maa; 2d pi., jfi^atha; 3d pi., d&dhrati, niiiadati, bharibhrati, 
varvgtati, davidyutati, nenijati, and, irregularly, vevifanti; and, with 
the auxiliary vowel, johavimi, cftka^imi; c^aQiti, ndnaviti, darda- 
riti( jarbhurXti. No stem with dissyllabic redupliration takes the auxil¬ 
iary i in any of its forms. 

b. A single dual form with I and strong stem occurs: namely, tar- 
tarlthas. 

c. The middle forms found to occur are: 1st sing., joguve, neniJe; 
3d sing., neniktd, aarsfte ; and, with irregular accent, tetikte, dedifte; 
with irregular loss of dual radical nasal, nannate; with ending e instead 
of te, cekite, Jifigahe, joguve, yoyuve, bfibadhe, and (with Irregular 
accent) badbadhe; 3d du., aararftte; 3d pi., dedi 9 ate. 


2. Present Subjunctive. 

1008. a. Subjunctive forms with primary endings are extremely rare: 
there have been noticed only ja&gh&nftni, jfigar&ai (AV.); and, in the 
middle, tantaafiite (^3d dn.). 

b. Forms with secondary endings are more frequent; thus, 2d sing., 
ja&ghanaa, Jalgulaa; 3d sing., jagarat, cekltat, bobhavat, carkpfat, 
ja&ghanat, b&rbphat, m&rmpjat, m&rmp 9 at, parpharat, dardirat, 
oanifkadat, davidyutat, aanifvaiiliat ; ist dn., ja&ghanava; 1 st pi., 
carkirftma, vevidftma; 3d pi., papatan, 969 ucan, carkirem; snd, 
with double mode-sign, C&ka9fiit (AV.). Of |the. middle are found only 
3d persons plnrsl: thus, J&aghananta, jarhpfanta, marmpjanta, nonu- 
vanta, 909 ucanta. 


3. Present Optative. 

1000. This mode would show the unstrengthened stem, 
with the usual endings (566), accented. Thus: 
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v«vidy£m TevldytTa ▼avldyima 
etc. etc. etc. 

a. The optative is represented by only »n example or two In the older 
Uiignage': thus, active, vevifyftt (AV.), Jigijia (KB.), Jigriy&t (.AB.), 
jigfyima (vs. MS.; but Jigriyima TS.); RV. has only oikany&t (pft.?); 
middle, nenijita (K.). 

4. Preaent Imperative. 

1010. The regular forms of the imperative, including 
the usual subjunctive first persons, would be as follows . 

s. d. p. 





vevidfini 

vevidAva 

vevid&ma 



snsfrl 

veviddhi 

vevittam 

vevitta 


dHrim 

•N. 


vevettu, vdvictita 

vevittlm 

vevidatu 


1011. a. Older luiporative forms are less rare than optative. The 
first persons have been given above (jfinghdnfini. the only accented ex* 
ample, does not correspond with the model, but is in conformity with the 
subjunctive of the reduplicating present); the proper imperatives are: 2d 
sing., didphf, dardphi, earlcpdlri. jfigfliit nenigdhi, riranddhi; the 
ending tftt is found in carkptfit and Jfigptftt; and the latter (as was 
pointed out above, 671b) is used in AV. as first person sing.; barbphi 
shows an elsewhere unparalleled loss of h before the ending hi; 3d sing., 
dfidhartu, vevef^u, dardartu. marmarttu; 2d du., Jigptam; 3d du., 
Jfigptftm; 2d pi., Jfigpta; eaftkramata (RV., once) has an anomalous 
union-vowel. In the middle voice is found only nenikfva (98-)* 

b. Of imperative forms with auxiliary I, RV. has none; AV. has 
vftvsMlitu and jjohavitu, and such are sometimea found in the Brahmanas; 
AV. has also, against rule, and Ja&ghanilii; VS. has olka^lhL 

6. Freamt Pardolple. 

1012. The intensive participles, both active and middle, 
are compaiktival^ common in the older language. They are 
formed and inflected like those of the reduplicating present, 
and have the accent on the reduplicating syllable. 
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Examplfit are: active, ctka^ftt, ninadat, c6kltat, memyat, qogu- 
oat» roruvat, d&rdrat, m&rmpjat* j4Bghanat, n&nnainat, pinl- 
phanat, kiiiikradat, divldyutat; — middle, b&badhftna, memyftna, 
o^kitSna, yoyuvlaa, rorueftna, J&rbhuripa» a&rar&pa, jafijabhkna, 
xtdxmamSna* ddnda^iaa* No middle participle ahovs the diuyllabic 
xedapllcation. 

1013. a. On account of their accent, rfirahtpi., r&rakfftp&, and 
JPipflpA (beside JArkp^B]^) are probably to be regarded as perfect*parti¬ 
ciples, although no other perfect forms with heavy reduplication flrom ihe 
same roots occur. The inference is, however, rendered uncertain by the 
unmistakably intensive badbadhfinA and inannpjAnA (beside mArmpj- 
Bna). As to 9d9ucftna etc., see 800 a. 

b. The„Ry. has once jAflghnataSp gen. sing., with root-vowel cast 
out; kAnlkrat appears to be used once for kAnikradat; if cftkAt is to 
be referred to f/kft (Grassmann), it is the only example of an intensive 
ftom a root in B, and its accent is anomalous. Marmp^antan (AB.) is 
perhaps a false reading; but forms with the nasal irregularly retained are 
found repeatedly in the epics and later; thus, lelihan, dedipyantim 
(MBh.), JAjvalaBt (MBh. R.), saziappantBu (BhP.), rBrafanti (R.). 

6 . Imperfect. 

1014. The imperfect is regularly inflected as follows: 


8 . 

d. 

P- 




Avevldam 

Avevldva 

Avevidma 




Avawet. Avewidia 

Avevittam 

Avevitta 




Avevet, AvevitUt 

avevittfim 

Avevidus 


1016. The imperfect forms found in the earlier texts are not numer¬ 
ous. They are, Ineluding those foom which the augment is omitted, as 
follows: In active, 1st sing., acBka^am, dedi^am; 2d sing., aJBgar, 
adardar, dArdar; 3d sing., adardar, adardhar, awarivar, dardar, 
kAalfkan*dAvidyot,nAvinot; 2d du., adardptam; 1st pi., msurmpJmA; 
3d pi., anannamus, adardixus, acarkp^us, djohavus, smonavua; 
end, with auxiliary I, in 3d sing., avivacit, AvBvaQit, AwAvarlt* 
Ayoyavlt» Aroravlt, AJohawIt; and, irregularly, in 3d du., aw&va^itBm. 
The middle forma are extremely few: namely, 3d sing., Adedlf^, Anan- 
nata (with loss of the flnsl radical in a weali form of root); 3d pi. 
marmplata, and avBva^anta (which, if it belongs here, shows a transfer 
to an system). 
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1016. Derivative Middle Inflection. From every 
intensive stem, as above described, may be formed in tbe 
present-system a further derivative conjugation which is 
formally identical with a passive, being made by the accented 
sign IT yftf along with middle endings only. It has not, 
however, a passive value, but is in meaning and use in¬ 
distinguishable from the simpler conjugation. 

a. A final vowel before this ya is treated as before the passive- 
sign ya (770^. 

b. The inflection is precisely like that of any other stem ending 

in a in the middle voice: thus, from intensive stem marmyjt 

is made the present indicative marmpjyd, marmyjyiae, marmi’Jy&te, 
etc.; optative marmfjyeya, marmrJy^thfts, marmpjydta, etc.; im¬ 
perative marmpjy&ava, marmyjy&tam* etc.; participle marm|jy&- 
m&na; imperfect &marmfjye, &mannpjyatha8, imarmiJyata, etc.; 
subjunctive forms do not occur. 

c. In a very few sporadic cases, these yi-forms are given a passive 
value: thus, Jafigbanyamana in MdU.; bambhramyate, dadhml- 
yamftnaf pepiyamina in the later language. And active participles 
(628a) are not unknown: thus, dedipyantim (MBh.), dodhUyant 
(MBh. BhP.). 

1017. This kind of intensive inflection is more common 
than the other in the later language; in the earlier, it is 
comparatively rare. 

su In RV., ya-forms sre made from eight toots, five of which have 
also forms of the simpler oonjngstion; the AV. adds one more; the other 
earlier texts (so far as observed) about twenty more, and half of them have 
likewise forms of the simpler conjugation. Thus: from marmyj- 

yite etc., and nuurimfjyeta; from ytf, tartOryante; ftom yamr, 
carcuxy&mipa; from /ni, nenlyhran, eti:. ; from yvl, vavlyate; from 
V'rih, rerlby&te etc.; Aom v^}, vov^yAte; from >^sku, oofktkyAse ete.; 
from p'diq, dedi9yate; from cfika9y4te ete.; from yvmd, 

vftvadyAmina: from i^nam, nannamyadhvam ; from i^vah* vanlvih- 
yeta etc. (with lengthened root-vowel, elsewhere unknown); from ykraad, 
kanikradyAmiaa; from yvpt, varlvarty&mlDA (^B.: should be 
vaxivpty*); fmm ymjn, amarlmy^yanta (VB. ? the test reads amarlmyt- 
syanta); from yyup, yoyupyAnte etc.; from ybud, anonudyaata; 
from y'vU, avevUyaata; from yjabh. JaiUabliy&te etc.; from pjap, 
JafiJapyAmlaa; and so on. 

U*b it n «y, Onamar. 2. s4. 24 
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Ferfeot. 

1018. The grammarians are at variance as to whether 
a perfect may be formed directly from the intensive stem, 
or whether only a periphrastic perfect (below, 1070 ff.) is 
to be admitted. 

a. No example of an IntensiTe periphraitle perfect has anywhere 
come to light (except from Jigp: 1020a). A few anmistahable perfect 
forms are made from the intensively reduplicated root in RY.: namely, 
davldhiva and n6nSva» 3d sing., and nonuvus, 3d pi.; and there 
occur further dodrSva (IS.), yoyfiva and lellya (MS.), and leliya 
(? 9B.), all used in the sense of presents. To them may he added ja- 
gara Ist sing, aihd jigira 3d sing.: but as to these, see below, 1080a. 

Aorist, Future, etc. 

1010. As to the remaining parts of a full verbal con¬ 
jugation, fdso, the grammarians are not agreed (occurrences 
of such forms, apparently, being too rare to afford even 
them any basis for rules); in general, it is allowed to treat 
the intensive stem further as a root in filling up the scheme 
of forms, using always the auxiliary vowel ^ i where it is 
ever used in the simple conjugation. 

a. Tbns, from ^vid, intensive stem vevid, would be made the 
Borist avevldlfam with precative vavidySaam, the futures vevid- 
ipygmi and vaviditasmi, the participles vavidita, vavidltavya, etc., 
the infinitive vaviditum, and the gerunds veviditvft and -vavidya. 
And, where the intensive conjugation is the derivative middle one, 
the aorist and futures would take the corresponding middle form. 

b. Of all this, In the ancient language, there ia hardly a trace. The 
RV. has ofirhTfa, 3d slug, mid., of a formation like hiya and etuffi 
(894d). and the gemndives vitantaaajrya, and mannfjfinya and vivp- 
dbfinya; and has the participle vanlvShitfi, and the infinitive dddiyi- 
tavli. As to Jigarify&nt and jigaritfi, see the next paragraph. 

1080. There are systems of inflection of certain roots, the in¬ 
tensive eharacter of which is questioned or questionable. Thus: 

a. The root gf (or gar) wake has firom the first no present-system 
save one with intensive reduplication; and its intensive stem, JIgy, begins 
early to assume the value of a root, and form a completer conjugation; 
while by the grammarians this stem is reckoned as if simple and belong¬ 
ing to the root-dass, and is infiected throughoat accordingly. Those of 
its forms which occur in the older language have been given along with 
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the other iiitensives above. They are, for the preaent-systera, the aame 
with thoae acknowledged aa regnlar later. The older perfect ia like the 
other intcnaive perfeeta found in RV.: namely, jigara etc., with the 
participle ; and a futore Jfigarlfy&-, a paasive participle Jigarit4« 

and a gernndive jIgaritaTyat are met with in the Brahmanaa. The old aoiiat 
(RV.] ia the nanal reduplicated or ao-called cauaative aoriat: thua, ijigar. The 
grammariana give it in the later language a perfect with additional rednpli> 
cation, Jaiigfira etc., an if-aorist, ajigariyam* with precative Jigaryiaam, 
and everytiiing else that la needed to make up a complete coitjugation. 
The perf. Jajigftra ia quotable from the epica and later, aa alao the peri* 
phrastic jfigarfim fiaa. And MBh. haa the mutilated Jfigpmi, and alao 
a-forms, as jfigarati and Jigramwfia. 

1021. a. The atem irajya (active only) regtUaU, from which a 
nuniber of forms are made in RV., has been viewed as an intensive from 
)/raj or |j. It lacks, however, any analogy with the intensive formation. 
The same ia true of iradh propitiate (only iradhanta and ir&dhyftl, 
apparently for Iradhadhy&i). 

b. The middle stem iya» not infrequent in the oldest language, ia 
often called an intensive of yi go, but without any propriety, as it has no 
analogy of form. whatever with an intensive. The isolated 1st pi. Xxiialie» 
common in RV., is of questionable character. 

1022. The root li totter, with constant intensive reduplication, lell, 
is quite irregular in inflection and accent: thus, pres., lell^ati and lelft< 
yate, pples lelftyanti and lelAyatas (gen. sing.) and lel&yamfiaa, impf. 
alel&yat atid alelet and aleliyata, perf. leliya and lelaya (?). 

1023. The RV. anomalous form dart (or dar4), 2d and 3d sing, 
from ydp or dar, is doubtfully referred to the intenshre, as if abbreviated 
from dardar. RV. has oime avarlvua ( or -vur) where the sense requires 
a form from v'vpt, as avarivptUB. The form rarii^Atfi (RV., once) 
seems corrupt. 

1024. A uiiirked intensive or frequentative meaning is not al¬ 
ways easily to be traced in the forms classed as intensive; and in 
some of them it is qnite effaced. Thus, the roots cit, nij, wif nse 
their intensive present-system as if it were an ordinary conjugation- 
class; nor is it otherwise with gp (J4nr)« The grammarians reckon 
the inflection of nij and vlf as belonging to the reduplicating pres¬ 
ent-system, with irregularly strengthened reduplication; and they 
treat in the same way vie and v^j; jigp, as we have seen, they 
account a simple root. 

a. Also daridri* intensive of ^dri run, Is made by the grammarians 
a simple root, and furnished with a complete set of conjugational forms: 
as dadaridrftu; adaridrisit* etc. etc. It does not occur In tho older 
Isnguage (unless dAridrat TS., which VS. MS. read d&iidra). The 
so-called root vevi f!utter is a pure intensive. 


24* 
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1026. It is allowed by thu grammarians to make from the intensive 
stem also a passive, deslderative, causative, and so on; thns, from wnwld, 
pass. veTidyd; desid. wdvidifftml; cans. vewldAyftmi; desid. of causa* 
tivc, vdwidAjifftmi. But such formations are excessively rare; quotable 
are variwarJdjantX AY., Jigardyant TB. etc.; dftdliArayati JB., 
dandaqayitvft DKC. 


III. Detidenitive. 

1026. By the desideratire conjugation is signified a de¬ 

sire for the action or condition denoted by the simple root: 
thus, {piSITR pib&mi / drink, desid. pipBsSmi / wish 

to rfrmA/'SftsnfiT jivimi I live, desid. 

I desire to live. Such a conjugation is aUowed to be formed 
from any simple root in the languid, and also from any 
causative stem. 

a. The deslderative conjugation, although its forma outside the 
preseat-system are extremely rare In the oldest language, is earlier 
and more fully expanded into a whole verbal system than the inten¬ 
sive. Its forms are also of increasing frequency: much fewer than 
the intensives in BV., more numerous in the Br&hmanas and later; 
not one third of the whole number of roots (about a hundred] noted 
as having a dosiderative conjugation in Veda and Br&hma^a have 
such in RV. 

1027. The deslderative stem is formed from the simple 
root by the addition of'two characteristics: 1. a reduplica¬ 
tion, which always has the accent; 2. an appended ^ m — 
which, however (like the tense-signs of aorist and future), 
sometimes takes before it the auxiliary vowel ^ 1, becoming 
^ ifa. 

a. A few instances in the condudlng psrt of {IB. in which the ac¬ 
cent is otherwise laid — thus, ttf^hdaet, jiyisAntapii vividifAnti. 
IpsAntas ~ must probably be regarded as errors. 

1028. The root in general remains unchanged; but 
with the following exceptions: 

a. k final i or u is lengthened before sa: thus, oilcqXfa, oikX|a, 
jiglqa; quqrOfa, Juhtlqa, oukfAfa. 

b. A final y becomes Xr or Or before sa: thus, oikXrfa, titirya 
(Also irregularly tfttllrya RV.)» didhlrya, sisfrya, tlstlrya (also tu- 
stOrya], JihXxya; bobhtlrya. xnumOrya (the only examples quotable]. 
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0. Before ifa* a final i- or u- or r>?owel neceeeartly, and a 
penultimate i or n or y optionally, have the giu|in-itrengthening; no 
examples are quotable from the older texts; later occur qlqayifa, 
qiqarifa; oikartlfa* ninartifa, mlmardifa, ▼ivarfifa, quqobhifa; 
but rurudifa. 

More special exceptions are: 

d. A few roots in ft weaken this Towel to i or even i: thus, Jigifa 
flrom ygft 90 ; piplqa (beside pipftaa) fi-om ypS. drink, Jlhlqa (AV.) 
from ybA remove (Jihite: 664); didhifft (beside dhltsa) from ^dlift. 

e. A few roou In an or am lengthen the Towel: thus, Jiglfisa 
(beside Jigamiqa) from |/gsuai; Jighftfisa from yhan; mimftfisa from 
^man; and titftfiaa from /tan. 

f. Uerersfon to gnttnral form of an initial after the reduplication Is 
seen in cikiqa from yd, cikltsa from ydt, Jigiqa from /ji, Jighftfisa 
from /ban; and /hi Is said to make Jighifa (no occurrence). 

g. The roots wan and san make viwftsa and siqftsa, from the root- 
forms vft and aft. 

h. The root jlw forms Jujydga (^^B.: Jijiwiqa. VS.}; and the other 
roots in Iw (766) are required to make the same change before sa» and to 
have gu^a before iqa: thus, susylifa or siseviqa from /slw. Swap 
forms sufupsa. Dhurw forms dudhurqa. 

i. Initial a is usually left unchanged to f after the. reduplication 
when the desiderative sign has q (184e): thus, alsahkfa (VB.: /aafU)» 
and ausyuqa and siaaniqa, according to the grammaxiane; but tog^fifa 
is met with. 

j. Further may be mentioned as prescribed tiy the grammarians: 
ninahkga (or ninaqiga) from /nag be lost; mimaflkga from /maJJ 
(occurs in mimahkgu); xnimftrjiga (or mimykga) from /mpj. 

1029. The consonant of the reduplication follows the 
general rules (690); the vowel is ^ i if the root has an a- 
vowel, or If y, or an i-vowel; it is 3 11 if the root has an 
u-vowel. But: 

a. A few roots have a long vowel in the reduplicating syllable: thus, 
bibhatsa from /badb of bftdb; mlxnftfiBa from /man ; and tutOrga (RV.) 
from /tun Badbigu (AY.) and dadafkkgu (C.) are probably false forms. 

b. 2«m /atq is made ((B.) aqlqiga, and from /edb (VS.) 
edidbiga fwhh 4 mode of reduplication like that followed aometlmea in 
the reduplicating aorlst: 862). In the older language, these are the only 
roots with Initial vowel which form a deiiderativa stem, except ftp and 
ydb* which have abbreviated stems: see the next paragraph. In the later 
language occur further egigiga (/ig seek) and lolkgiga (/ikg); and the 
grammarians add others, as arjibiga (/arb), undldiga (/nnd)t ardi- 
dhiga (/ydb). 
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o. RV. hu the stems (nakfa end (yakfa, regtrded ss desiderstlTes 
fkom yyna/^ attain end y^J, with mntlleted ledaplieetion. 

1080. A number of roots, including some of very com¬ 
mon use, form an abbreyiated stem apparently by a con¬ 
traction of reduplication and root together into one syllable: 
thus, ^ Ipsa from yW^ Sp; ditsa from d&. 

a. Such ebbreYleted stems ere fonnd In the older language as follows: 
dhitsa (beside dldhifa) from Vdlift, ditsa (beside didasa) from y6Ai 
dipsa (dhipsa JB.) from Vdabh; fikfa from V 9 Ek; aikfa from /sah: 
these ate found in RV,; in AY. are added Ipsa from j/Rp (RV. has apsa 
once), and Irtsa from Vfdh; the other texts furnish lipsa (^B.) or 
IXpsa (TB.) from ylabh, ripaa (GB.) from V^abh, pitsa (^B.) from 
y'padf ahd dhOcfa (^B.) from /dah (not Vdlb, since no roots with i as 
medial vowel show the contracted form). In the later language are farther 
found pitsa from *1bo, jiilpsa from the causative quasi-root jRap 

(below, 104SJ), and the anomalous xaitsa from y^m& meanire (allowed 
also Gom roots mi and mi); and the grammarians give ritsa from y'r&dh. 
Also mokfa is (very questionably) viewed as a deslderative stem from 
Vmuo. 

1031. The use of the auxiliary vowel ^ i is quite rare 
in the early language, but more common later; and it is 
allowed or prescribed by the grammarians in many stems 
which have not been found in actual use. 

a. It is declared to follow in general, though not without ex¬ 
ceptions, necessary or optional, the analogy of the futures (834, 

843a}. 

b. No example of the use of i is found in KV., and only one each in . 
AY. (pipatifa), YS. (jijivlfa), and TS. (jigami^a). The other examples 
noted in the early texts are a 9 iQiifa, cikramipa, Jigrahifa (with I for i, 
as elsewhere in this root), cicaripa, edidbipa, Jijanifa, didlk^i^a, 
bibidtaifa, runioipa, vivadifa, vividifa, 9 i 9 asi 9 a, ti^tigbifa, jihiii- 
sifa: most of them are found only in ^B* Stems also without the auxil¬ 
iary vowel are made from roots gam, grab, oar, Jiv, pat, b&dh, vid. 

1039. Inflection: Present-System. The desider- 
ative stem is conjugated in the present-system with per¬ 
fect regularity, like other s-stems (788 a), in both voices, in 
all the modes (including, in the older language, the sub¬ 
junctive}, and with participles and imperfect. It will be 
sufficient to give here the first persons only. We may take 
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as active model Ipsa seek to obtcan, from obtain • 

as middle, fnld^ titikfa endure^ firom tij be sKairp (see 
below, 1040). 

1. Present Indicative, 

active. middle. 

da Pa Sa da P^ 

IhIh 3 f?rf?rara% frrifidl*l^ 

Xps&vas ipsAmas titUcfe titUufAvalie titUcfAmahe 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

pnsr fdfridi^? 

ipsdzd Ipsftva ipsAma titikfAi titlkfAvahAi tltlkfAmahAi 

etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

s 

3. Present Optative. 

ipseyam ipseva ipsema titikfeya titik^evahi titlkfemalii 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc etc. 

4. Present Imperative. 

2 ^ 

ipsa ipsatam ipsata titik^asva titikfethAm tftUcfadhvam 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

6. Present Participle. 

ipaant (f. fcRrft ipsanti) titikfamA^ 

0. Imperfect. 

^cRTsj ^cFim JErtnint yfHfHdNP^ 

Aipaam AipaAva AipaAma Atltikfe AtitikfAvahi AtitikfAmahl 
etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. 

a. There are almost no irregnlarities of inflection to be reported from 
the older language. No 1st pi. in masif or 2d pi. in thana or tana, is 
met with; of the impv. in tAt, only ipsatAt. The quotable aubjanctive 
forms are those in sAni, sAt and sat, sAn, and Santa. KBIT, has JijfiAsIta 
(cf. 738b). But the fern, pple sipAsatl (instead of sifAsantX) occurs 
once or twice in the older teats; and BY. has didhipA^a. 

b. In the epics and later are found sporadic forms of the non-a* 


1 

ipsAml 

etc. 
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conJagAtlon: that, 0 l«fk|ma 8 (BhP.), tiUkfmahe aud bubhOfate 3d 
pi. (MBh.); tod the fern, participles lipaati and oikirfati (MBh.: against 
449b). The anomalous Jighlftsiyftt occurs also In MBh. and Vas. 

1033. a. Desiderative forma outside the present-system are 
extremely rare in the oldest language. The RV. has only perfect 
forma from a stem mimikg — thus, mlmikgkthus, mimikg&tue, 
mimikfua; mimlkfe, mimikfire — along with the present forms 
mimlkyati, mimikga etc., mimikgant (pple): they show tliat xnimikg 
or mikf has taken on the character of an independent root. In AV. 
are found two aorist forms, Irtais and acikitsle, and a participle or two 
from mlmlfrea (see below, 1037 a, 1030 a) — all of them from stems 
which have lost their distinct desiderative meaning, and come to bear 
an independent value. The forms noted from the other earlier texts 
will be given in full below. 

b. In" the later language, a complete system of verbal 
forms is allowed to be made in the desiderative conjugation, 
the desiderative stem, less its final vowel, being treated as 
a root. Thus; 

1084. Perfect. The desiderative perfect is the peri¬ 
phrastic (1070 ft.). 

a. Thus, Ipsaih oak&ra etc.; titikf&ih cakre etc. Such forms 
are made in ^B. from yy^xem, dhurv, bAdh, rub; .and in ChU. 
from man. 

b. Apparent perfect forms of the ordinary kind made from mimikf 
in RV. have been noticed in the preceding paragraph. And AB. (viii. 21. 
10) haa once didftsitha thou hast desired to give. 

1036 . Aorist. The aorist is of the ip-form; thus, 
^fiWT^SipBipam, qfrl f didft atltikplpi. 

a. The AV. haa aoikitexs, and irtsls (angmentleas, with ma pro- 
hibltiTe: 679). TB. has fiipsit; CB. fiirtalt, Sciklrpia and ajighfiAsis, 
and amXmiAaiptbds; KB. JijA&Bipi; JUB. Aipaipma; and A A. adbit- 
■Ifam. No examples have been found In the later langnage. 

b. A precatlve is also allowed — thus, ipsyAsam, titikfiptya; but 
It never occurs. 

1089. Futures. The futures are made with the auxil¬ 
iary vowel 5 i: thus, Ipaipyimi and 

Ipaitiami; titikpipyd and titikpitfihe. 

a. The 9^* has titikpipyate and didfkpitdras. Such forms as 
JiJlUUiyimas (MBh.), dldhakpyAmi (R.), and mimAAsyant (GGS.) are 
doubtless presents, with -aya- blunderingly for -ea-. 
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1037. Verbal Nouns and Adjectives. These too 
are made with the auxiliary vowel ^ i, in all cases where 
that vowel is ever taken. 

a. In the older language have been noted: participle in ta. mimiA- 
8it4 (AV., GB.), JijyUsita (AR.'), and dhlkfitA (VB-)? — 

gerundive in tavya, llpsitavya (AB.), didhyAsitavya (VB.); In ya, 
JijfiBaya (^B ); — gerund in tv&, mimAAsitvi (K.). 

1038. Of other declinable steins derived from the desiderativc stoin, 
by far the most common are the adjective in u — e. g. titikfu, dipsu. 
bibhatBU, sifftsu (KV. once did^k^u) — and the abstract noun in A — 
e. g. Ips&y blbhatsa, mimAABa. qu^ru^A — both of which arc made 
with increasing freedom from an early epoch of tlic language; especially the 
former, which has the value and construction (271 a) of a present parti¬ 
ciple. A few adjectives in enya (having a gerundive character: 000b) 
occur in the earlier language: thus, didpkqe^a (UV.), quqruqepya (TS.), 
niniqepya (PR.), JijAABenya (AB.), and, with irisegular reduplication 
(apparently) pappkqenya (KV.), dadhieenya (JB.); and didpkseya (RV.) 
is a similar formation. It V, has also BiqAsani and ruruk9ani,aiidBi9Asatu(?}. 
In the later language, besides some of the formations already instanced (those 
In u and A, and in sya and Bitavya), are found a few derivatives in aka» 
as oikitsaka, bubhuqaka; in ana, as jijnABana, didhyAsana; and, 
very rarely, in aniya (eikitsaniya) .mid tp (quqruqitp); further, second¬ 
ary derivatives (doubtless) in in from the iioiin in A, as ipsin, Jigifin 
(one or two of these occur in the older language). Ami of an adjective in 
a we have an example in bibhatBa (B..S., and later), and perhaps in 
avalipsa (AVP.)i such words as ajugupsa, duqcikitpa, are rather to be 
understood as possessive compounds with the noun in a. As to noun-stems 
in iB, see 302 d. 

1039. Derivative or Tertiary Conjugations. A 
passive is allowed to be made, by adding the passive-sign 
7 ya to the desiderative root (or stem ^vithout final a]: thus, 

Ipsyate it is desired to be obtained; — and a caus¬ 
ative, by adding in like manner the causative-sign SRI aya 
(1041]: thus, IpsaySmi / cause to desire obtainment. 

a. Of these formations in the older language arc found mlmAAsya- 
mAna (doubtless to be read for -sAmAna, AY.), lipsyAmAna (9B.), and 
rurutsyamAna (K.). Half-a-dozcn such passives are quotable later, and 
one or two causatives: e. g. oikitByate, vivakqyate, JiJAAByBte ; eikir- 
qayant, cikitBayifyati. 

b. For the desiderative conjugation formed on causative stems, 
which is found as early as the Brahmanas, see below, 1062b. 
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1040. Some stems which are desideratiye in form have lost the 

peculiarity of desiderative meaning, and assumed the value of inde¬ 
pendent roots: examples are oikita cure, Jugups titiky endure, 

bibhata oiAor, mlmdiia ponder, yuyrdy obey. Doubtless some of the 
apparent roots in the language with sibilant final are akin with the 
desideratives in origin: e. g. yiky, desiderative of yak. 

a. On account of the near relation of desideratlTe and future (cf. 
848b), the former la oocaaionalljr found where the latter was rather to be 
expected: thus, rgjinam praylyfiaantaxn (^B.) a king about to depart; 
prApa uooikramiyan (ChU.) the breath on the point of expiring; mu- 
mtiryur iyft nhhavat (H.) he was fain to die. 

IV. Causative. 

1041. a. In the later language is allowed to be made 
from most roots a complete causative conjugation. The 
basis of this is a causative stem, formed by appending the 
causative-sign SHT aya to the, usually strengthened, root. 

b. But by no means all conjugation-stems formed by 
the sign WJ ^a are of causative value; and the grammarians 
regard a part of them as constituting a conjugation-class, 
the tenth or cur-class, according to which roots may be 
inflected as according to the other classes, and either alone 
or along with others (775). 

0. In RV., the proportion without causative value is fully one third. 
The formation is a more obviously denominative one than any of the other 
conjugation-classes, an intermediate between them and the proper denom¬ 
inatives. A causative meaning has established itself in connection with 
the formation, and become predominant, though not exclusive. A number 
of roots of late appearance and probably derivative character are included 
in the class, and some palpable denominatives, which lack only the usual 
denominative accent (below, 1050). 

d. The causative formation is of much more frequent use, and more 
decidedly expanded into a full conjugation, than either the intensive or the 
desiderative. It is made from more than three hundred roots in the early lan¬ 
guage (in RV., from about one hundred and fifty); but in the oldest, its 
forms outside the present-system are (apart from the attached reduplicated 
aorist: 1048) exceedingly few. 

1042. The treatment of the root before the causative- 
sign aya is as follows: 
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a. Medial or initial i, u, p, 1 have the guj^^-strengthening (if 
capable of it: 240); thus, vedaya from v'vid, oodaya from 
tarxwya from Ktn>: and kalpaya from yl^p (only example): but 
eintaya, gulphaya, dy&liaya. 

b. Bat s few roots lack the strengthening: these are, In the older 
language, cit (citaya and oetaya)* Ig, il, rig (rlgaya and regaya), 
▼ip (vipaya and Tepaya), tuj> tur, tug (tugaya and togaya), dyut 
(dyutaya and dyotaya), roo (rucaya and rooaya), gue (guoaya and 
gooaya)* gubh (oubbaya and gobhaya), kyp, epyh; and grabh 
makes in RV. gfbhaya. Dug and guh lengthen the vowel instead. Myj 
sometimes has vyddhi, as in other forms: thus, mftrjaya (beside mar* 
jaya)« On the other hand, gupa appears Irregularly (240b) in arevaya 
(beside gxivaya), he^ya, mekgaya. Similar irregularities in the later 
language are giraya, tulaya (also tolaya), churaya (also ohoraya), 
mugaya, sphuraya. No forms without strengthening have a causative value 
made in the older language. 

0 . A final vowel has the vyddhi-strengthening: thus, ciyaya, 
gtyaya, cyftvaya, bhftvaya, dh&raya, sftraya. 

d. But no root in i or I has vyddhi In the Veda (unless piyaya 
[k» belowj comes from pi rather than pft) — as, indeed, regular causa¬ 
tives from such roots are hardly quotable: only RV. has kgayaya (beside 
kgepaya) from )/kgi possess; for a few alternatively permitted forms, see 
below, 1 . In B. and S., however, occur gtyaya and styaya (yai or 
aft); and later -fiyaya, cftyaya, amftyaya, cjUiyaya, niyaya. 

e. A few roots have a form also with gupa-strengthening: thus, oyu, 
dru« plu, yu separate, gru* pR, atu, aru; Jp waste away, dp pierce, ap, 
ampt bp; vp choose makes varaya later (it is not found in V.; epii* 
also vfiraya). 

f. A medial or initial a in>a light syllable is sometimes length¬ 
ened, and sometimes remains unchanged: thus, bbfijaya, svftpaya, 
ftdaya; janaya, gratbaya, smaya (but maudaya, valgaya, bbakgaya). 

g. The roots in the older language which keep their short a are 
jan, pan. avan. dban, ran, stan, gam (gamaya once in RV.), tarn, 
dam, raj (usually rafijaya), pratb, gratb, gnatb, vyatb, avad, ebad 
p'ease (also cbandaya), nad, dhvas (also dbvabsaya), rsdi, mab 
(also mabbaya), nabb (also nambbaya), tvar, svar, bval. In the 
later language, further, kvap, jvar, trap, day, pap, rao, ran rinp, 
vadb, val, vag, glatb, akbal, stbag. Both forms are made (either in 
the earlier or in the later language, or in both taken together) by ad, 
kal, krom, kgam, khan, ghat, cal, jval, tvar, dal, dbvan, 
nad, nam, pat, bhram, math, mad, yam. ram, lag, lal, vam, vyadh, 
gam be quiet, gram, gvaa, avap. The roota which lengthen the vowel 
are decidedly the more numerous. 

b. If a nasal is taken in any of the strong forms of a root, it usu¬ 
ally appears in the causative stem: e. g. dambhaya, da&gaya, indbaya. 
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limpaya, rundhaya, ^undhaya* k^ntaya, df&haya. From a number 
i«t' routs, sterna both witli ami without the nasal arc made: thus (besides 
those nicntloned above, g), kuncaya and kocaya, granthaya and grath- 
aya, bfihhaya aii<l barhaya, bhraftqaya and bhri^aya, 9imdbayB 
ami 9odhaya, sanjaya •■nd saHaya, sibcaya and aecaya. In a tew of 
those is seen the inlluoiicu of pres Jut-stems. 

i. Most roots in finul ft« and the rout if, add p betoro the con¬ 
jugation-sign: thus, d&paya, dhapaya, athlpaya; arpaya. 

j. Such stems arc made in the older langiiseo firom the roots kf&* 
khy&» g& siny (also g&yaya), gl&, ghra, jfia, dft •//''<>, dK divide, dr& 
run, dh& put and dhi mrk, m& mea$ure. mla, yi, vfi bloir. athS, anfi, 
h& remore; the later language adds kfina, dhma, and hft If fire. From 
jfi.& and 8n& are found in AY. and later tim shortened forms jiiapaya 
and anapaya, and from ^rft only ^rapaya (not in RV.). Abo, in the 
later language, gift forms glapaya, and mlft forms noilapaya. 

k. Stems from &-roots showing no p are, earlier, gftyaya [also gfipa- 

ya) from |/ga sing, chftyaya, pftyaya from ypS. drink (or pi), pyfty- 
aya from ypyft or pyfty; sftyaya from pak (ur 8i)i &lso, later, hvfty- 
aya from (or hu); — and further, from roots vft treave, vyft, 

and 9ft (or 9!), according to the grammarians. 

l. The same p is taken also by a few i- and 1-roots, with other 
.'iccompaiiying irregularities: thus, in the older language, kfepaya (RV., 
beside k^ayaya) from yk^i possess; Japaya (VS. ami later) from »^ji; 
Iftpaya (Til. and later; later also Iftyaya) from yil cling; 9r&paya (VS., 
once) from yqvi; adhyftpaya (S. and later) from adhi-f-v/i; — in th • 
later, k^apaya (beside kfayaya) from ylcfi destroy; mftpaya from 
y'ml; amftpaya (besidu sm&yaya) from yami; hrepaya from yluri; 
— and the grammarians make further krftpaya from p kri; efipaya (besld*; 
eftyaya) from yd yalher; bbftpaya (beside bhftyaya and bhifaya) 
from ybhl; repaya from and vlepaya from Vvll. Moreover, y'ruh 
makes ropaya (B. and later) beside rohaya (V. and later), and yknu 
makes knopaya (late). 

m. Moro anomalous cases in which the so-called causative is pal¬ 
pably the denominative of a do • noun, are: pfilaya from yp&protect; 
priiciaya from ypri; linaya (according to grammarians) (bom yil; dhti- 
naya ( not causative in sense) from j/dhR; bhifaya from y1>hl; ghfttaya 
from ylian; aphfivaya from y’spha or aphfiy. 

n. Ill tho Prakrit, the causative stem is made from all roots by the 
addition of (tho equivalent of) ftpaya; and a number (about a dozen) of 
like formations arc quotable from Sanskrit texts, mostly of the latest peri¬ 
od ; but three, kriijftpaya, jivftpaya, and dikfftpaya, occur in the epics; 
and two, a9&paya and kfftlftpaya, even in the Sutraa 

1043; Inflection: rresent-System. The causative 
stem is inflected in the present-system precisely like other 
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steins in 9 a (738 a): it will be sufficient to give here in 
general the first persons of the different formations, taking 
as model the stem dhSraya, from yV dhy. Thus; 

1. Present Indicative. 


active. 





dharAyami 

dharAyavas 

dharayamas 

etc. 

ct. 

etc. 


middle. 


s. 

i!. 

1- 





dhftrdye dh&rayftvahe dharaySmahe 


ttf. etc. 

a. TLe lat pi. act In moai greatly oQtimiubers (as ten tu ouc) that 
in mas 111 both RT. and AV. No example occurs of 2d pi. ai-t. in thana, 
nor of 3d sing. mid. in e for ate. 

2. Present Subjunctive. 

For the subjunctive may be instanced all the forms noted as 
occurring in the older language: 

active. 

1 dhardya:!^ dharAyava dharayama 

2 dharAyathas dharAyatha 

' 


dharAyai 

dharAyase 


middle. 

dharAyavahai 


IdUr^M. jhtoirMt. 
IdharAyatai 


idharAyadhve 

IdharAyadhvai 


b. Only one dual mid. form in aite occurs; madAyaite (RV.). 
The only RV. mid. form in ai» except in ist du., is madayadhvli. 
The primary endings in 2d and 3d sing! act. are more common than the 
seconder}'. 

8. Present Optative. 


active. 

dharAyeysm dharAyeva dharayema 
eto. etc. etc. 


1 
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middle. 

dhirityeya dhirijavahi dhftr&yamAhl 

etc. etc. etc. 

c. Optative forma are very rare in the oldeit language (foor in RV., 
two in AY.); they become more common in the Brahmanas. A 3d aiiig, 
mid. in ItA instead of eta (cf. 738 b) occurs once in B. (kimajita AB.), 
is not very rare in S. (a score or two of examples are quotable), and 
is also found in MBh. and later. Of a corresponding 3d pi. in Iran only 
one or two Instances can be pointed out (kftmaylran A^'S., kalpayiran 
AGS.). 


4. Present Imperative. 


2 

dhftrAya 

etc. 


2 

dliftrayasva 

etc. 


active. 

dhftr&yatam dhftr&yate 

etc. ' etc. 

middle. 

UTTITiiq 

dhOr&yethftm dhftr&ya^vam 

etc. etc. 


d. Imperative persons with the ending tftt occur: ^ftrayat&t (AV.) 
and cy&vayatit (VB.) are 2d sing.; pfttayat&t (^B.) is 3d sing.; gama- 
yatftt and cyfivayat&t (K. etc.), and vOrayattt (TB.) are used as 2d 
pi. Vftrayadhvftt (K. etc.) is 2d pi.,* and the only known example of 
such an ending (see above, 649b). 


6. Present Participle.^ 

UT^TlrT^dhirdyamt dhRr&yam&i^a. 

e. The feminine of the active participle is regularly and nsnally made 
in anti (449 c). But a very few examples in atl are met with (one in 
the older language: namayatl Apast.). 

f. The middle participle in mfina is made through the whole history 
of the language, from RV. (only y&tdyamina) down, and Is the only 
one met with in the earlier language (for irayinas [nif !j, MS. ii. 7.12, 
is evidently a false reading, perhaps for irayi nas). But decidedly mote 
common in the epics and later is one formed with ina: e. klmaylnat 
ointaylna, pftlaydna. vedayina. It is quotable a larger number 
of roots than is the more regular participle in mina.' As It occurs in 
no accentuated text, its accent cannot he given. 
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0. Imperfeot. 

tetiTe. 

1 

4dhftrajun idhftrajiva Adhiraytma 

etc. etc. etc. 


1 

Adhiraya 

etc. 


middle. 

AdhArayAvahl Adl^aylmahi 

etc. etc. 


1044. At wtc tbove pointed oat, the formations flrom the caasative 
stem in aya outside the present-system are in the oldest language very 
limited. In RV. are fonnd two forms of the future in ■yiml, one pusive 
participle (coditA), and ten infinitives in dhyAl; also one or two deriv¬ 
ative nouns in tp (bodhayit^, oodayitil), five in if^u, seven in itnu, 
and a few in a CatipArayA« nidhtrayA, vioamlfikhayA, vi9vamejaya), 
and in u (dhSrayA, bhivayu, mandayix). In AY.* also two a-futuFe 
forms and four gerunds in tvA; and a few derivative noun-stems, from 
one of which is made a periphrastic perfect (gamayAih ostkira). In the 
Brahmanas, verbal derivative forms become more numerous and various, m 
will be noted in detail below. 


1046. Perfect. The accepted causative perfect is the 
periphrastic (1071a); a derivative noun in S is made from 
the causative stem, and to its accusative, in Bm, is added 
the auxiliary: thus, 

l|r(Clf ^Rrn[ dharayAih cakijra (or isa: 1070b) 
insert tTSFT dhfirayAih cakre 

a. Of this perfect no example occurs in RV. or SY. or YS., only one 
— gamayiifa cakira — in AY., and but half-a-dozen in all the various 
texts of the Black Yajur-Veda, and these not in the mantra-parts of the 
text. They are also by no means frequent in the Brahmapss, esoept in 
yB. (where they abound: chiefiy,* perhaps, for the reason that this work 
uses in considerable part the perfect instead of the imperfect as its narrative 
tense). 

1046. Aorist. The aorist of the causative conjugation 
is the reduplicated, which in general has nothing to do 
with the causative stem, but is made directly from the root. 

a* It has been already fully described (above, 86611.). 

b. Its association with the causative is probably founded on an 
original intensive character belon^ng to it as a reduplicated form, 
and is a matter of gradual growth; in the Veda it Is made from a 
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considerable number of roots (in RV.. more than a third of its in¬ 
stances ; in AV., about a fifth} which have no causative stem in aya. 


o. The causative aorist of dhp, then, is as follows: 

t 

fidldharam fidldhariva fididhar&ma 


etc. 


etc. 


etc. 


1 

fididhare 

etc. 


ididharSvahi fididliar&inahi 

etc. etc. 


An example was inflected in full at 804. 

1047. In a few cases, where the root has assumed a peculiar 
form before th& causative sign — as by the addition of a p or 9 
(above, 10421 ff.) — the reduplicated aorist is made from this form 
instead of from the simple root: thus, ati^tbipam from sthftp (stem 
athipaya) for ysthfi. Aorist-stems of this character from quasi-roots 
in &p are arpipa (j/r), JUapa or jUipa, jljiiapa or jljilipa, qiqrapa, 
tiq^hipa, jDiipa; the only other example from the older language is 
blbhifa from bhlq for )/bhI. 

1048. But a few sporadic forms of an If-aorist from causative coii- 

Jagation-stems are met with: thus, dhvsuOiaylt (KV.; TS. has instead the 
wholly anomalous dhvanaylt), vyathayia and fiilayit (AY.), py&yaylq- 
(his and av&dajriftlifls (KBU.), in the older language (RV. has also 
finayis from a denominative stem); In the later, ablftdaylyata (DKG.), 
and probably aghfttayithis (MBh.; for cf. 004 d). The passive 

3d sing, aroply from the causative ropaya, has a late occurrence (^atr.j. 

1048. A precatIve is of course allowed by the grammarians to be 
made for the causative conjugation: in the middle, from the causative stem 
with the auxiliary 1 substituted for its final a; in the active, ftom the 
form of the root as strengthened in the causative stem, but without the 
causative sign: thus, 

UItlIH^^dhftryftsaxn etc. UllfUMIU dhftrayiqlya etc. 

This formation Is to be regarded as purely fictitious. 

1060. Futures. Both futures, w'ith the conditional, 
arc made from the causative stem, with the auxiliary ^ i, 
which takes the place of its final i5f a. Thus: 


8-Future. 

dhlrayifyimi etc. dhftrayiqye etc. 

^l^fUt-Ur^dhfirayiqydnt dh&rayiqyim&i^a 
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Conditional. 

igqTpijC^TI^&cUiftrayifyam etc. adh&rayifye etc. 

Periphrastic Future. 

dhfirayit&mi etc. 

a. It has been mentioned above that itV. and 4V. contain only tvo 
examples each of the 8-foture, and none of the periphrastic. The former 
begin to appear In the Brahmanas more numerously, but still sparingly, 
with participles, and conditional (only adhfirayi^yat ^B.; alftpayi^ya- 
th&8 ChU.); of the latter, affords two instances (pArayitMini and 

janayit&li). Examples of both formations are quotable from the later 
language (including the middle form dar^ayitihe: 847 c). 

1051. Verbal Nouns and Adjectives. These are 
made in two different ways: either 1. from the full causa¬ 
tive stem (in the same manner as the futures, just des¬ 
cribed) ; or 2. from the causatively strengthened root-form 
(with loss of the causative-sign). 

a. To the latter class belong the passive participle, as dhftiita; 
the gerundive and gcrand in ya, as dhSrya, -dhftrya; and the gerund 
in am, as dh&ram; also, in the older language, the root-infinitive, 
as -dharam etc. (870a). To the former class belong tho infinitive 
and the gerund in tv&, as dhftrayitum, dh&rayitvft, and the gerundive 
in tavya, as dharayitavya (also, in the older language, the infinitives 
in tavai and dhy&i, as j4nayitava.{, irayadhy&i, etc.). The auxiliary 
i is taken in every formation which ever admits that vowel. 

b. Examples of the passive participle are irita, v&sitsi, 9rftvit4. 
But from the quasi-root j&ap (1042j) is made jiiapta, without union- 
vowel. 

c. Examples of the indnitive and gerund in tvft are Jd^ayitum, 
dhtrayitum; kalpayitva, arpayitvt. Bat in the epics, and even later, 
infinitives are occasionally made with loss of the causative-sign: e. g. 
Oefitum, bhavitum, dhftritum, mooitum. 

d. Examples of the gerunds in ya and am are -bb^jra, •ghttrya, 
-pftdya, -vaaya, nftyya, -sthftpya; -bh^am, -sthftpam. But stems 
showing in the root-syllable no difference from the root retain ay of the 
causative-sign in the gerund, to distinguish it from that belonging to the 
primary conjugation: e. g. -kramayya, -gam4yya, -jaxi&yya, -JvaUtyya, 
•kalajrya, -^amayya, -raoaysra, -ftpayya. 

e. Examples of the gerundive in tavya are tarpayltayjk, gam- 
ayitavya, hvSyayitavya; of that in ya, sthipya, haxya, y4iya; of 
that in aaiya, athftpaniya, bhAvanlya. 

Whitney, tframmar. 2. ed. 
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f. Example! of other formetioni oecurring in the older language are 
at follow!: root-iuflnitiTo, •■thftpam, •▼isan; — InllnitlTe in to, other 
caoe! than accniative, -JanayitATe ; J&nayltaYftl, p^yayitavif, -gcot* 
ayitayif; 9 &inayiton; » infinitive in dhyii, ifay&dhyii, Iray4dhyii, 
taftaayAdhyii, ni^ayidhyll, inandayMttiyli, mSdayidhyii. rig- 
ayidhyAi, vartayidhyli, Y^Jayidhyil, ayanday&dhyii (all RY.); 
— gerundive in iyya, panay^a, appl^^a, trayayiyya (P /tri). 

g. Other noun-derivativee from the cauiative atem are not infrequent, 
being decidedly more numeroua and variona than from any other of the 
aeeondary conjugatlon-atema. Example! (of other kind! than thoae inatanced 
in 1044) are: Arpa^a, dftpana, pripana*bhigapa; Jfiftpaka, ropaka; 
patayllA, appbayilu; JAnayati, Jiiapti. 

h. All the clasaea of derivative!, it will be noticed, follow in regard 
to aeceikt the analogy of aimilar formation! fkom the cimple root, and show 
no influence of the special accent of the eauaative-stem. 

1062 . Derivative or Tertiary Conjugations. 
From the causative stem are made a passive and a de- 
siderative conjugation. Thus: 

a. The passive-stem is formed by adding the usual pass¬ 
ive-sign IT ya to the causatively strengthened root, the caus¬ 
ative-sign being dropped: thus, dhSryate. 

b. Such paaaives are hardly found in the Veda (only bhfljyA- AV.), 
but some thirty instances are met with in the Brhhmanis end Sutras: ex- 
emples are JftapyA- (TS.), sidya* (K.), pAdya- (AB.), vAdya* (TB.), 
BfhApya*- (OB.); end they become quite common leter. 

o. The desiderative stem is made by reduplication and 
addition of the sign ^ iga, of which the initial vowel replaces 
the final of the causative stem: thus, didhSrayigati. 

d. These, too, ere found here end there in the Brahmenes end leter 
(ebont forty stems are quotable): examples ere pipAyayiga (K.), bibhAw* 
aylga end oilcalpaylga end lulobhaylga (AB.), dldrApayiga end rirAdb* 
aylga end Apipaylga (fB.), end so on. 

a. As to eansetlves made from the intensive end desiderative stems, 
see above, 1026, 1088. 


V. DenominiiivA. 

1068 . A denominative conjugation is one that has for 
its basis a noun-stem. 

a. It is e view now prevailingly held that most of the present- 
systems of the Sanskrit verb, along with other formations analogous with a 
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prcsent-syatem, tre in tbeir nltlmate origin denominatiTO; and that many 
apparent roots are of the same <‘baraeter. Tbe denominatives which are so 
called differ flrom these only in that their origin is recent and undisguised. 

1054. The grammarians teach that any noun-stem in 
the language may be converted, without other additioii than 
that of an cr a (as union-vowel enabling it to be inflected 
according to the second general conjugation) into a present- 
stem, and conjugated as such. 

a. Rut such formations are rare in actual use. The RY. has a few 
isolated and doubtful examples, the clearest of which is bhif&ktl he heals, 
from bhlf^ physician; it is made like a form of tbe root-class; sbhif^ak 
seems to be its imperfect according to the nasal class; and p4tyate he 
rules appears to be a denominative of pdti master; other possible rases 
are i^apas etc., kppananta, taru§ema etc., vanufanta, bhurajanta, 
vananvati. From the other older texts are quotable kavydat (TS.), 
d^lonat (TR.), unmulati (^R.). avadhimahe ^ consider¬ 

able number of Instances, mostly isolated, are found in the later language: 
e. g. kalahant (.MRb.), arghanti (Fane..), abjati gardabhati 

(SD.), utka^thate (81).), jagannetrati (Pras.). keli^vetaaahaara- 
pattrati (Fras.). 

1055. In general, the base of denominative conjugation 
is made from the noun-stem by means of the conjugation- 
sign U ya, which has the accent. 

a. The identity of this ya with the ya uf the so-rallud causative 
conjugation, as making with the tinal a of a noun-stem the causative- 
sign aya, i.s hardly to be questioned. What relation it sustains to the ya 
of the ya-clii.ss (759), of the passive (768), and of the derivative inten¬ 
sive sti'iii (1016), is much more doubtful. 

1066. Intermediate between the denuiuinative and causative 
conjugations stands a class of verbs, plainly denominative in origin, 
but having the causative accent. Examples, beginning to appear at the 
earliest period of the bingnage, nro xnantr&yate speaks, lakes couim l, 
•from mantra, p'man-Htra], kirtayati commemorates (from kirti, 
^kp praise, arth&yati or -te makes an object of, seeks (from 4rtha f/oaf, 
object}, vari^ayati depicts from varna color], kathayati or -te (fives 
the hiuc t*f anything, relates (from katham howK), and so on. Those, 
along with like forms from roots which have no other present-system 
(though they may make scatt(^ring furius outside that system from 
the root directly), or which have this beside other present-systems 
without causative meaning, are reckoned by the grammarians as a 
separate conjugation-class, the cur-class 'above, 607, 776 . 
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1067. Denominatives are formed at every period in the 
history of the language, from the earliest down. 

a. They are frequent in RV., which contains over a hundred, 
of all varieties; AV. has only half as many (and personal forms from 
hardly a third as many: from the rest, present participles, or deriv¬ 
ative nouns); AB., less than twenty; QB., hardly more than a dozen; 
and so on. In the later language they are quotable by hundreds, 
but from the vast majority of stems occur only an example or two; 
the only ones that have won any currency are those that have assumed 
the character of "cur-class** verbs. 

1068. The denominative mo,aning is, as in other lan¬ 
guages, of thci greatest variety; some of the most frequent 
forms of it arc: be like, act an, play the part of; regard 
or treat as; rouse to he, make into; use. make application 
of; desire, • wish for, crave — that which is signified by 
the noun-stem. 

a. The modes of treatment of the steni-fiual are also various ; 
and the grammarians make a certain more or less definite assignment 
of the varieties of meaning to the varieties of form; but this allot¬ 
ment finds only a dubious support in the usages of the words as met 
with even in the later language, and still less in the earlier, lienee 
the formal classification, according to the final of the noun-stem 
and the way in which this is treated before the denominative sign ya, 
will be the best one to follow. 

1068. From stems in a. a. The final a of a noun-stem 
oftenest remains unchanged: thus, amitray&ti plays the enemy, is 
hostile; devayati cultivates the gods, is pious. 

b. But final a is also often lengthened: thus, aghayati phtns 
mischief: priyayate holds dear ; aqvfty&ti seeks for horses ; aqaniy&ti 
desires food. 

a. While in the Veda the various modes of denominative formation 
are well distributed, no one showing a marked preponderance, in the later 
language the vast majority of denominatives (fully suven eighths) are of 
the two kinds Just noticed: namely, made from a-stems, and of the form 
aya or ftya, the former predominating. And there is seen a decided ten¬ 
dency to give the deneminatives in aya an active form and transitive mean¬ 
ing, and those in ftya a middle form .and intraiisitlvo or reflexive it.c.aning. 
Ill not a few cases, parallel furinations t'runi tin' same stem illustrate this 
distlnotion: e. g. kalu^ayati makes turhid. kalu^ftyate is or becomes 
urbid; taru^ayati rejuvetMtes, tarun&yate is rejuvenated; qithilayatl 
loosens, qithilftyate grows hose. No distinct trance of this distinction are 
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recognizable in the Veda, although there alM eorreaponnlLg forms with short 
a and with long 1 sometimes stand side by side. 

d. Final a is sometimes changed to I .\rry rarely 1): thus, 
adhw.'.riy&ti performs the saerifiee; taviflyati ii miphty; putriy&ti or 
putri:>a.ti desires a son; mftftsIy&U craves flfsn, si^iyate is ready; 
oacdrakdntiyati is moonsioneitke. Ni t fifty ui'tbis form are quotable. 

e. It is oerasionally dropped (after n or r): thus, tura^yati is 
rtipiti; adhvaryati performs the sacrifice. 

f. Other modes of treatment are sporadic: thus, the addition of b, 
a: in Btanaayati seeks the breast; the change of a to e, as in varey&ti 

f't'iys the trooer. 

1000. From stems in ft. Final ft usnaliy remains, as in gopfty- 
ati pitii/s Ihe herdsman, protects; pftanftyati ('i>hts; hut it Is eonicUmes 
’reated in tlie other methods of an a-stem: thus, pftanyati fiyhts; tilotta* 
miyAti net.* Tihtt'Wia. 

1061. From stems in i, i, and u, u. Such stem.s are (especially 
th'isr In u, u'l very rare. They show regularly i and u before ya: thus, 
arfitiyati (also -tiy-1 plr,ts injury; janlyati lal-so -niy-) seeks a wife; 
nakhiyati dtsires friendship, nariyate turns ir'man; — 9atruy4ti acts 
l<ie jhf; pjuyati is straight vaeuyati desires u-ealth; asiiyatl iirumbles. 
i> disc.ntented: with short u, gfttuyati sets in moti in. 

a. More rarely, i or u is tre.-ited as a (or else i$ gnnated. with loss 
of a y or v): thu.<. dhunayati romes snorimy ; laghuyatl makes easier. 
•SoiiiL-tiinc.s. iis to a (above, 1059f), a sibil.int is added: thus, avify&ti 
is vehemint. uruayftti sares. From dhi, HV. makes dhiyftyftte. 

1062 From other vowel-stems, a. Final f i.s cliaitgcd to ri: 
thus, xnfttriyati treats as a mother (only quotable r\.‘>niplc). 

b. 'llie diphthongs, in the few cases that occur, have their final olc- 
iiieiit changed ti> a 8Clnivo^^l■l: thus, gavyati seeks cuttle, yoes u-raidiny. 

1063. From consoiiiiiit-stems. A final consonant usually remains 
before ya: thus, bhisajydti plays the physician, cures; ukfa^y&ti acts 
like a lull; npaayati is aciii't. namasyati pays rtcerence; Bumanasyite 
is fuvcratdy disposed: tarufyati fiylits. 

a. But a filial n is sometimes drojiped. and the preceding vowel treat¬ 
ed is a final: thus, rfijftyate or rijiy&ti is kinyly. from rftjan; -karma- 
yati from -karman; BVftmiyati treats as master, from avftmin: vffft- 
y4te from vffan is the only example quotable from the older language. 
Sporadic, cases occur of other final consonants similarly treated: thus, ojft- 
yate from ojaa, -manftyate from -manaa; — while, on the other hand, 
an a-vowel Is occasionally added to such a consonant before ya: thus, ifa- 
y4ti from if, Batvanftyati from aatwan. 

1004. The largest class of consonantal stems are those showing a a 
before the ya; and, as has been seen above, a hibilant la sometimes, by 
analogy, added to a final vowel, making the denoroinatfve-aign virtually aya 
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or OToa, widi a alto added after an i* or u-towoI, asya; and tUa oomea 
to bo roeofnlzod by the grammariaue as an independent aign, forming denom- 
inatlraa that expreas deaire: tbua, iumakluwy&to it merry: JIvaiuuiya> 
(in •Wjt love of life') ; vffaayatl dethei the male (the only quotable exam- 
plea); madhufyati or madhvaayati (onpa for honey: kplraayati crave* 
mUfc.. 

1060. The grammarians reckon as a special class of denominatives 
in kimya what are reaUy only ordinary ones made ftom a compound noun¬ 
stem having kima as its final member: thus, rathakfimyati tony* for 
the chariot (K.: only example found in the older language); arthakftm- 
yati detiret wealth: putrakfimyatl wishet a ton (the only quotable exam¬ 
ples) ; coming ftom the possessive compounds rathakima etc. And arthft- 
plyati treats as properly Is a (sole quotable) example of a stem having the 
Prakritie eausa^ye form (104Sli). 

a. Stems of anomalous formation are draghaya from dirgha, dra^k- 
aya from dy^Uiat and perhaps mradaya from mydu. 

1066. a. A number of denominative stems occur in the Veda for 
which no corresponding noun-stems are found, although for all or nearly 
all of them related words appear: thus, alikftyd, atabhayd, igudhya; 
dhipapyil* ripapyi, rawapya, huwanya, ifapy&; ratharyd, qratharyi, 
aapar^; iyaaya (9B.), iraayi, daqaay&» inak2iaay&, pannayd, aa- 
oaayi. Those in anya. especially, look like the beginnings of a new 
conjugation-clus. 

b. Having still more that aspect, however, are a Yedic group of stems 
in iyat which in general have allied themselves to present-systems of the 
n6*cla8S (73S)f and are found alongside the forms of that class: thus, 
gpbhiy&tl beside gpbtapfiti. Of such, RV. has gybbftyd* matbiyd, 
pruyiyi, maqfiyi, prathiya, akabhiy4» ntabhfiyd. A few others 
have no nft-class companions: thus, damfiyi, qamfiyd, tudfiyi (AY.); 
and paniya, naqiya, vypi^a (Kypp rain), vulyd (v'vas clothe), and 
perhaps aqiya (p'aq attain). 

^ O. Here may be mentioned also quasi-denominatives made from ono- 
matopoetie combinations of sounds, generally with repetition: e. g. ki(aki- 
fiya, thatathatariya, miqamiqfiya* qaraqarfiya. 

1067. The denominative stems in RY. and AY. with causative accent¬ 
uation ate: RY. afikhAya, arth&yst, ig&ya (also iqayA), firJAya, ptAya, 
kppAya, mantrAsrm mpgAya, vavrAya, vAi&yA (also vAjayA), vl}Aya, 
aufvAya (also supvayA) ; AY. adds kIrtAya, dhupi^yai pAlAya, virAya, 

•abhigAya. 

a. The accent of Anniya and hAataya (RY.) ia wholly anomalous 

1068. Inflection. The denominative stems are in- 
ilecfbd with regularity like the other stems ending in Cl a 
(788 a) throughout the present-system. Forms outside of 
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that system — except from the stems which are reckoned 
to the causatire or our-class, and which follow in all re¬ 
spects the rules for that class — are of the utmost rarity. 

a* In RV. ocean no form not belonginf to the preient-iyiten, eaeept 
ilnayis (with md prohibitiTo), an if-aorlat 2d ling. (ef. 1048). Farther 
examples of this aorist are Istipft pipopifla (TS.: pi., with md 

prohibitive), and awpfijifata (VS. etc.). The form dsapaxylit (AY. 
xiv. 2. 20), with ii for 1 (B66o), might be aorist; but, as the metre 
shows, is probably a corrapt reading; amonasyilt* certainly imperfect, 
appears to occur in TB. (ii. 3. &>). Other forms begin to appear In the 
Brihmanaa: e. g. the fatarei goplyifyati ((!B.), moifhlylfydnt, 
dOyifyimt. ^Iklyi^int (TS.), the participles bhlfajyitd (? JB. -Jita) 
and iyasitd (^B.), kaj^dOjrltA, 9lkitd, and megliitd (TS.), the gernnd 
saifa 9 UilD| 9 ya (9B.)i and so on. In the later language, also, forms ont- 
side the present-system (except the participle in ta) are only sporadic; and 
of tertiary conjugation forma there are hardly any: exampist are the eansa- 
tires dh&miyaya and osBysya (MBh.), and the desidetatlTe abbififana- 

yif* 

b. Nonn-derivatiTes from denominatlTe stems follow the analogy of 
those from eausatlTe stems (1061 g). In the older language, those in a 
and A (especially the former) are much the most namerous; later, that in 
ana prevails over all others. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PERIPHRASTIC AND COMPOUND CONJUGATION. 

1069. One periphrastic formation, the periphrastic 
future, has been already described (842 ff.), since it has 
become in the later language a recognized part of every 
verbal conjugation, and since, though still remaining essen¬ 
tially periphrastic, it has been so fused in its parts and al¬ 
tered in construcdoii as to assume in considerable measure 
the semblance of an integral tense-formation. 

By far the most important other forr'^tion of die 
class is — 
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The Periphrastic Perfect. 

1070. This (though almost unknown in the Veda, and 
coining only gradually into use in the Brahmanas) is a 
tense widely made and frequently used in the classical 
Sanskrit. 

a. It is made by prefixing the accusative of a deriva¬ 
tive noun-stem in STT d (accented) to the perfect tense of an 
auxiliary verb: namely, of ysR ky make^ more often of 
yCl^as and very rarely of v^bhO he, 

h'. In the older langnage (aee below, 1073d), kf is almost the only 
auxiliary used in making this tense, as occurring very few times, and bhQ 
never. Later, also, bhU is quite rare (it is found nine times in MBh., 
six times in Rgh., and a few times elsewhere), but as gains very greatly 
in ennency, having become the usual auxiliary, while ky is only exceptional. 

0 . Somewhat similar formations with yet other auxiliaries are not 
absolntely unknown in the later langnage: thus, varayftm pxtuiakrsuuun 
(MBh.), pflrsipim (etc.) vyadhus (Viracaritra), mygayftm avfisit (ib.). 

1071. The periphrastic perfect occurs as follows: 

a. It is the accepted perfect of the derivative conjuga¬ 
tions: ii^ensive, desiderative, causative, and denominative; 
the noun in lElT a being made from the present-stem which is 
the general basis of each conjugation: thus, from y^Xl^budh, 
intensive tfi^m^bobudhim, desiderative ^rBTH^bubhutsam, 
causative |i{^bodhayEm; denominative U i^mantray- 
dm. 

b. The formation from causative stems (Including those denominatives 
which have assumed the aspect of causatives: 1066) is by far the most 
frequent. Only a few deslderatives are quotable (1034a), and of inten- 
sives only Jlgarlm iaa (1080a; beside JaJigIra). 

0 . Most roots beginning with a vowel in a heavy syl¬ 
lable (long by nature or long by position) make this perfect 
only, and not the simple one: thus, cnUT^BsSm from 
>■ ^^n^Ikfdm firom see; 3sQiF[^ujjh8m from 

Mjh forsake; ^t||i)^edhiin from y^C(^edh thrive (the 
only examples quotable). 
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d. Excepted are the rooti ip and i&ch, and those beginning; with 
a before two consonants (and taking in aa reduplication: 788). 

6 . The roots (that ia, atema reckoned by the gramniariana aa roots) of 
more than one syllable baxe their perfect of this formation: thus, eakiaim. 
Bat Orpti (713) is said to form iirponiva only; while jigp (1020) 
makes a perfect of either formatloik, and daridri (1024 a) is said to do 
the same. 

f. A few other roots make the periphrastic in addition to tin: usual 
reduplicated perfect. Thua, in the older language only are found the stems 
ciyim, tiyixn» nilayim, v&aim (v'vas dweU), vidftm (p'vid know), 
vyayixn, and the reduplicated stems bibhayim .and juhavam; the later 
language adds ayim, jayim, dayim, nayim» smay&ni, hvayim, and 
the reduplicated bibharim; and the grammarians tesi-h like formations 
from uy, kin, and the reduplicating hri. The stem is made in every case 
from the present-stem, with gpii^a of a final vowei. 

1072. The periphrastic perfect of the mitldle voice is 
made with the middle infieclion of kp. P'oc passive 
use. the auxiliaries CIH as and ^ bhO are said to be allowed 

•s. Cv 

to take a middle inflection. 

a. One or two late examples of bhU with middle inflection have been 
pointed out, but none of as. 

b. It is unnecessary to give a parndigm of this formation, as 
the inflection of the auxiliaries is the same as in their independent 
use s for that of y/kp, see 800 k; of ybhu, see 800 d; of y'aa, see 800m. 

C. The connection of the noun and auxiliary is not so close that other 
words are not occasionally allowed to come between them: thus, mlmAfl- 
aim ev& oakre (^B.) he merely speeufated; vldbfa vB idam ayaib 
oak&ra (JB.) he verily knew thie; prabhra&Qay&ih yo naghuaaih ea- 
k&ra who made Naghueha fall headlong (Rgh.). 

1078. The above is an account of the periphrastic formation 
with a derivative noun in Bm as it appears especially in the later 
language; earlier, its aspect is rather that of a more general, but 
quite infrequent, combination of such a noun with various forms of 
the root kr. Thus: 

a. Of the periphrastic perfect occurs only a single example in the 
whole body of Vedic texts (metrical): namely, gamay&h oakBra (AV.). 
In the Br&hmanas examples from causatlTe stems begin to appear more 
freely, bat are everywhere few In number, except in (which has theip 
from tweaty-four roots, and a few of these In several occurrences). From 
desiderative stems they are yet rarer (only seven ocentrenees, five of them 
in see 1084a); and from Intenslves they are unknown. The peri- 
phrastie perfecta of primary conjugation were noted above (1071 f: in ^B.. 
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•Ight stcmi and about eighty oeeumncea, chiefly from Ikf, bhi* and pid; 
that from vld la found in the greateat number of texts). 

b. Forma with the aoriat of the auxiliary are in the oldest Brahmanas 
aa numerous as those with the perfect. Thus, with akar occur ramayim 
(K.), Janaylm and ■fldayim and nyaday&a and uthtpay^m (MS.); 
and with akran, vidMin (TS. TB. MS.). With the aoriat optative or 
preeative has been found only pftvayiifa kriyflt (MS.). 

e. Like combinations with other tenses are not entirely unknown: 
thus, Juhavlih karoti ^ language, where have 

been fonnd quotable balf-a>dozen such cases as vidiih karoti (Paiie.), 
▼idlih karotu and kurvantu (Pafic. etc.). 

d. Only two or three cases of the use of aa Instead of kp as auxil¬ 
iary are met with in the older language: they are mantrajim iaa (AB. 
GB.), Jana^^m ftaa (^vU.), and fkf&m flaa (((^0- 

e. A single example of an accented auxiliary is met with in the accent¬ 
uated texts: namely, atireoayiiii eakrua ((i’ll.). As was to be expected, 
from the nature of the combination, the noun also retains its accent (com¬ 
pare 946). 


Participial Periphrastic Phrases. 

1074. The frequent use, especially in the later language, 
of a past or a future passive participle with the copula (or 
also without it) to make participial phrases having a value 
analogous to that of verb-tenses, has been already noticed 
•099}. But other similar combinations are not unknown 
in any period of the language, as made with other auxil¬ 
iaries, or with other participles. 

a. They occnr even in the Veda, but are far more common and 
conspicuous in the Brahmanas, and become again of minor account in the 
later language. 

1076. Examples of the various formations arc as follows: 

A. A (usually present) participle with the tenses of the verb i go. 
This is the combination, on the whole, of widest and most frequent occur¬ 
rence. Thus: dyaJvano vibhijiuin dti vddab (RV.) he ever pivei away 
the wealth of the non-offerer; yatbft stioyfl vAsab aaihdadhad iyAd 
•vam avAi *tftbhlr yajfiaaya ohidraifa aaihdadhad eti (AB.) a$ 
one would mend [habitually] a garment with a needle, $o with these one 
mends any defect of the saerifiee; agnlr vft idaifa ▼fli9Vinaro dabaim 
Ait (PB.) Agni Vaifviinara kept burning this creation; td *8UrAb p4rA- 
JitA yinto dydvAprthlvi ixpA9rayan (TB.) those Asuras, getting beaten, 
took refksge with heaven and earth; te *aya gpbAb PA9&VA upamilryA- 
mApA lyub ( 9 R‘) animals, hit family, would be continually deitroyed. 
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b. The eeme ^Uh the Terb osr 90 (eontinuaUjf or habilually), eignirjring 
■till more dlitlnctly than the preceding a continued or habitual action. Thus: 
agniv agnif oarati pr&vif^ (AV.) Apnl /• ron«(antlp preaeni in the 
fire; ada^^aih ghnaQta 9 oaranti (PB.) they make a praetiee 

of beatmy loilh a rod what is undeserving of puniAment. 

O. The aame with the rerbs Is sit .and sthi stands with a like mean* 
Ing. Thus, Jahvata Isate (K.) they eorUinue saerifieing; te *pakraii^a 
pratiwivadato 'tifthan (AB.) they, having gone off, kept vehmenUy 
refusing. In the. later language, sthi is the rerb ofteneat need, with 
predicatea of varioua kind, to make a verbal phraae of continuance. 

d. A, preaent or future or perfect participle with as and bhd he. 
The participle la oftenest a future one; as only la iiaed in the optative, 
bhO naually in other forma. Thoa: ya^ pQrvam anUlna^ sylt (AB.) 
whoever may not have made sacrifice before; aamlwad ewa yajfie kor- 
▼ipl laan (GB.) t/iep did the same thing at the sacrifice; parlkri^anta 
Bsan (MS.) they were playing about; y4tra auptwll puniar nt *padrl- 
sydn bhdwatl (9B0 when, after slewing, he is not going to fall asleep 
again; hnrytuh hi vakpyaa bhawati (AB.) for he is intending to emry 
the saerifiee; disyant sylt (K.) muy be going to give; yhna vihansna 
ssrantsydnt sydt (QB.) with what vehicle he may be about to drive. True 
expieaaious for perfect and pluperfect and future perfect time are capable 
of being made by auch means, aiiU now and then are made, but in no 
regular and continued fkahion. 


Composition with Prepositional Prefixes. 

1076. All the forms, personal and other, of verbal con¬ 
jugation — of both primary and secondary conjugation, 
and even to some extent of denominative (so far as the 
denominative stems have become assimilated in value to 
simple roots) — occur very frequently in combination with 
certain words of direction, elements of an adverbial character 
(see the next chapter), the so-called prepositions (according 
to the original use of that term), or the verbal prefixes. 

a. Practically, in the later language, it ia as if a compounded root 
were formed, out of root and prellx, from which then the whole co^ugation 
(with deilvativea: below, chap. XYll.) ia made. Just as Brom the simple 
root Tet, even there (and still more in the older language: 1081 a— o)» the 
'comUnation ia to loose, and the members retain so much of their independent 
value, that in moat dietionariea (that of Sir Moniar Williams is an exception) 
tite coqjngatlon of each root with prefixes la treated under the simple root, 
and not In the alphabetic order of the prefix. Derivative words, however, 
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are by unlTeraal agreement given in their independent alphabetic place, like 
simple words. 

1077. Those verbal prefixes which have value as such 
throughout the whole history of the language are given 
below, in alphabetic order, with their fundamental meanings; 

^TrT ati across^ beyond, past, over, to excess t 

srfu ^hi above, over, on, on to; 

5R wu after, along, toward; 

STrTJ' antar between, among, within; 

Cnr apa away, forth, off; 

igftl apil unto, close upon or on; 

Sift abhi to, unto, against (often with implied violence!; 
ava dorcn, off; 

^Tf 5 to, unto, at; 

3^ lid up, up forth or out; 

3^ lipa to, unto, toward; 
ni down, in. iut-i; 

Hf^nis out, forth; 

CfTT pwS to a distance, away, forth; 
pul round about, around', 

TT pra forward, onward, forth, fore; 

prati in reversed direction, back to or against, 
against, in return; 

fir vi apart, asunder, aviay, out; 

TltT^sam along, with, together. 

a. Some of these, of course, are used much more widely uiid frequently 
tlisn others. In order of frequency in the older language (as estimated by 
the number of roots with which they are found used in liV. and AY.), they 
stand as follows: pra, fi, vi, sam, abhi, ni, ud, pari, anu, upa, prati, 
ava, niMt ati, apa, parft, adhi, api, i^ar. Api is of very limited 
use as prefix In the later language, having'^ecome a conjniictioii, too, alto. 

b. The meanings given above are only the leading ones. In combinations 
of root and prefix they undergo much modification, both literal and figurative 
— yet seldom in sneh a way that the steps of transition ftoiii the fnnd- 
amental sense are not easy to trace. Sometimes, Indeed, the value of a 
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root Is hardly perceptibly modified by the addition of the prefix. An in- 
tensire force is not infrequently given by pari, vi, and aam. 

1078. Prefixes essentially akin with the above, but more dis¬ 
tinctly adverbial, and of more restricted use, are these: 

ieha (or &chft] to, unto: tolerably frequent in RV. I’lised with 
over twenty roots), but already unusual in AY. (only two roots), 
quite restricted in B., and entirely lost in the later language; 

avis forth to night, in view: used only with the roots bhO, aa, 
and k^; 

tirAa through, crosswage; out of sight: hardly used except with 
kf, dhft, bhil (in RV., with three or four others); 

pur&8 tVi front, forward: used with only half-a-dozen roots, 
especially kf, dhS, i; 

prftdua forth to view: only with bhu, as, kp. 

a. A few others, as bahis outside, vina without, alam (with bhu 
and kp) sufficiently, properly, sakfat in view, are still less removed from 
ordinary adverbs. 

1078. Of yet more limited use, and of noun-rathcr than adverb- 
value, are: 

qrad (or qrathP), only with dha (in. RV., once also with kp): 
qraddha believe, credit; 

hiil, only with kp (and obsolete in the classical language) : hihkp 
make the sound, king low, murmur. 

a. And beside these stand yet more fortuitous combinations; see 
below, 1081. 

1080. More than one prefix may he set before the same 
root. Combinations of two are quite usual; of three, much 
less common; of more than three, rare. Their order is in 
general determined only by the requirements of the meaning, 
each added prefix bringing a further modification to the 
combination before which it is set. But ^ § is almost 
never allowed, either earlier or later, to be put in front 
of any of the others. 

a. The very rare oases of apparent prefliion of ft to another prefix 
(m ftvUiaati MBb., ftvitanvinftb BhP.) are perhaps host explained as 
having the ft used independently, as an adverb. 

1081. In classical Sanskrit, the prefix stands immediately 
before the verbal form. 

a. In the earlier language, however (especially in the Veda; in 
the Brihmana less often and more restriotediy), its position is quite 
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free: it may be separated from the verb by another word or words, 
and may even come after the form to which it belongs; it may also 
stand alone, qualifying a verb that is understood, or coiyointly with 
another prefix one that ii expressed. 

b. Thus, s& deviA h lii vakfyatl (RV.) he shall hring the gods 
hither; prd pa iyitdfi tirifat (AV.) may he lengthen out our lives; tdw 
d yfttam upa dravdt (RV.) do ye two come hither qiMUy; gdmad 
vii^ebhir t s& nab (^^0 gifts hither to us; i^&xl 

mdm pdri me prajdm p&ri ^ab pUil y&d dhdaam (AY.) protest me, 
my progeny, and what wealth we own ; yAtab SadyA A oa pArl oa yAntl 
(AY.) from whence every day they advance and retire; vy AhAifa sArreba 
pipmAnA [avytam] vi yAk^mebC sAm Ayufl (AY.) J have separaUd 
from all evil, from disease, [I have Joined myself] with life; vi by 
enena paqya^ for by it he sees; vi vt e^A pr^jAyA paqubhir 
ydtayate (Tfi.) he -is deprived of progeny and cattle. 

0 . Three or four instsnces have been cited from the Uter language 
of a prefix separated from, or following, a verb; perhaps the prefix in every 
such ease admits of being regarded as an adverb. 

1082. As regards the accent of verb-forms compounded with 
prefixes, only the case needs to be considered in which the prefix 
stands (as always in the later language) immediately before the verb; 
otherwise, verb and prefix are treated as two independent words. 

1063. a. A personal verbal form, as has been seen above 
(698), is ordinarily unaccented: before such a form, the prefix has 
its own accent ; or, if taro or more precede the same form, the one 
nearest the latter is so accented, and the others lose their accent. 

b. If, however, the verb-form is accented, the prefix or prefixes 
lose their accent. 

o. That is, in every case, the verb along with its normally 
situated prefix or prefixes so far constitutes a unity that the whole 
combination is allowed to take but a single accent. 

d. Examples are: pAre *hi nAri punar A *111 kgiprAm (AY.) go 
away, woman; come again quickly; Athd *Btaih vipAretana (RY.) then 
scatter ye away to your home; aamdoinogvA 'husamprAyAhi (AY.) 
gather together,'go forth together after; yAd gpbAn Upodiiti (AY.) when 
he goes up to the house; evt ca tvAxh sarama RJagAntha (RY.) now 
that you, Sfiranw, have thus come hither; yini **vi9tltab praviv^liliA 
'pAb (RV*.) enveloped in which thou didst enter the waters. 

1084. A prefix, however, hot seldom has a more independent 
value, as a general adverb of direction, or as a preposition (in the 
usual modem sense of that term), belonging to and governing a noun; 
in such case, it is not drawn in to form part of a verbal compound, 
but has its own accent. The two kinds of use shade Into one another, 
and are not divisible by any distinct and fixed line. 
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A, There ie io RV. e eoniidexeble number of eases (some thirty) In 
which the padft-text glTes nnneeesssrily, end probably wrongly, an inde¬ 
pendent eeccnt to e prefix before an accented ?erb (or other prefix): re¬ 
solving, for example, irCUust into t irohat, wyioflt into vl ioet, 
abhy&yarglt into abhl Awaralt, wy^narat into vi i aaarat (instead of 
ft-drnhat etc.). 

1085. In combination with the non-personal parts of the verb- 
system — with participles, infinitives, and gerunds — the general 
rale is that the prefix loses its accent, in favor of the other member 
of the compound. But the prefix instead has sometimes the accent; 
namely, when combined — 

a. with the passive participle in ta or na: thus, pireta pono 
forth; ant&rhita eonetaUd: fivapanna fallen; s&mplirpa eompleU 
:cf. 1884). 

b. But soma exceptions to this role are met with; e. g., in BY., 
nlolti, nlfkytA, pra^astfi, niffitti, etr.; in AV., apakritfi. 

0 . with the infinitive in tu (872', in all its eases: thus, efiiii- 
hartum toeoUeet; Apidhitave to cocer up; Avagantos of descending. 
The ‘^oubly accented dative in tavli retains its final accent, but 
throws the other back upon the prefix: thus, invetavfii for follow- 
ing; Apabhartavii/or carrying off. 

1086. The closeness of combination between the root and the 
prefix is indicated not only by their unity of accent, but also by the 
euphonic rules (e. g. 186, 188), which allow the mutual adaptations 
of the two to be made to some extent as if they were parts of a 
unitary word. 

1087. A few special irregularities call for notice: 

a. In the later language, api, adbi, and ava, in connection with 
certain roots and their derivatives, sometimes lose the initial vowel: namely, 
apt with nah and dhft, adhl with stbA, ava with glh etc.: e. g. 
plnaddha, plhita, dhigthita, vagfibya* vataAsa, vadinya, vaf(abhya, 
▼amaUaiia, vekgapa. valepana. In the Veda, on the other hand, if 
is in a few cases found instead (apparently) of nls with yky. 

b. The final vowel of a prefix, especially an i, is (oftenest in the 
older language) sometimes lengthened, especially in derivative 'Tvords: e. g. 
pratikira, nlvyt, parihgra, vlrfidh, adhivlsA, Apivyta, abblwarti; 
asftradb; aviyatl, prftvff, fipAvasu. In the Veda, the initial of onn 
is sometimes lengthened after negative an: e. g. amAnadA, anAnuky^. 

0 . In combination with yi po, the prefixes parA, pari, and pra 
sometimes change their r to 1. In this way is formed a . kind of derivative 
stem palAy flee, inflected according to the a^ass, in middle voice, which 
Is not uncommon firom the Btibmapas do^n, and has so lost the con¬ 
sciousness of Its origin that it sofiseiimes fakes the augment prefixed: thus, 
apaliylftl^ upallyata (R.), apalAyaata (MBb.); it makes 
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the periphrutle perfect paUyiih oakre. The item palyay, similarly 
inflected, occnis only in one or two texts ( 9 B. JB. JUB.); and plfly has 
been found nowhere except in MS. Also the imperfect niliyata (TS. TB.: 
not separated in the padaptext) and perfect nilay&h oakre ((B.) are 
doubtless a corresponding formation from |i^l with nis, though nearly akin 
in form and meaning with forms from plI-}-nl. So also pari becomes 
pall in the combination palyaBg (^^B. whether viewed as a denom¬ 

inative formation or as p'afig + pari. And MS. has once plakpflrayan 
(ill. 10. 2; in an etymology). 

(L The root kp make sometimes assumes (or retains from a more 
original condition) an initial B after the prefixes sam, pari, nis, and upa: 
thus, Baihskiirute, Bamaskunran, sajhskpta, etc.; pari^ppvanti, 
pariskfta, etc.; nir aak^a; upaskptsu And ykf scalier is said by 
the grammaria^f to add 8 in the same manner, under certain circumstances, 
after apa and prati (only apaakiram&ua, praticaskare, both late, 
are quotable). 

e. The passive participle of the roots d& give and dA cut has often 
the abbreviated form tta after a prefix — of which the final vowel, if 1, 
is lengthened (compare 966 f, and the derivative in ti, below, 1167o). 

f. In a few sporadic cases, the augment is taken before a prefix, 
instead of between i<^ and the root: thus, avapafkfirpit (GB.); udapra- 
patat (AB.); anvasaihocurat, pratyasaihliarat, pratyavirilliat, anw- 
awlkfetftm, apr&ipit, asambhramat (MBli.); abhyanimantrayat 
(Bar.); vyftvasthftpi (SUS.); compare also the forms bom palSy, above, 
c. And AB. has once niniyoja (for nlyuyoja, as read in the correspond¬ 
ing passege of 9^S.). Some of the apparent roots of the language have 
been suspected of being results of a similar unification of root and prefix: 
e. g. ftp from ft + ap, vyao from vi.-f-ao, tyaj from ati+aj* 

g. The loss of the initial a of athft and atambh after the prefix 
ud has been noticed above (233o). Also (137 a, c), certain peculiarities 
of combination of a prefix with the initial vowel of a root. 

1088. As to the more genera) adverbial uses of the prefixes, 
and their prepositional uses, see thv next chapter. 

1088. As to the combination of t^ particles a or an privative, dua 
iU, and BU u/eit, with verb-forms, see 4l81b,g, i. As to the addition of 
the comparative and superlative suffixes tarftm and tamftm to verbs, see 
above, 473o. 


Other Verbal Compounda. 

1080. It has oeen seen above that some of the prepositional 
prefixes are employed in combination with only very small classes 
of roots, namely those whose meaning makes them best fitted for 
auxiliary and periphrastic uses — such as kp make, bha and aa be, 
dhft put, 1 po — and that the first of these are widely used in com- 
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biution with a derlTfttiTa in Im to make n poriphnatio eoiOiigntlDBi 
Sneh roota hara abo baan, from tba aarliaat pariod of tha 
bnt with inaraatlDg fraqnan^t naad in lomawhat analofons eomM- 
nations with otiiar alamants, anbatantiva and a^jaativa aa wall aa 
advarbial; and thia haa baooma, in part, davalopad finally Into a 
regular and indafinltaly aztan^bla mathod of inoraaaing tha raaonraaa 
of Torbal axpraasion. 

1081. a. The older language hae a number of (moatly) reduplieetita 
onomatopoetie eompouude with roots kp and bhtl( the prellxed element end¬ 
ing In i or I (generally the former): thus, in RV., akkhallkftja eroah- 
ing, jafrjantl^vaat fbnmering, alalgbbdmnt making merrg, klldlvd 
kppn tear; in AV., magmaffi 'karam i have eruehed; in YS., maa- 
maad (also TS.; MS. mpampsd) koru; In TS., malmaUbh&vaat; In K., 
manmallbhawant, kikkittkira ; in MS., bibiblbhdwant, bhar- 
bliard lAavat; in AB., bababiknrvant. The accentuation, where shown, 
is like that of a verb-form with accompanying prefix. 

b. Further, combinations with of utterances used^ at the saeri- 
flee, and mostly ending in ft: thus, wyibM, svadlid, iTagd; also TAgaf. 
In these, too, the aecentnation is generally that of a verb with prefix: e. g. 
Bvagftkardti ((B.; bnt avmdlid kardti [?] TA.), wafatkoryfit (MS.); 
and, with another prefix, anuvAfatkaroti (V'B.). 

0. An instance or two also occur of ordinary words in sneh combi¬ 
nations, put in corresponding form: thus, qtUi kuryftt ((B.) map roart 
on a spit (^llbOt anppftkarton (AB.) of getting eltar of dMt; ftlkyft- 
bhftwayant (AA.) uniting. 

1098. a. The noun namas oheisanee, homage, in a still more purely 
noun-value, becomes eombined with ykf : in the Veda, only with the ger¬ 
und, in namankftya (beside hantagfliya and karpngfliya: above, 990b). 

b. A solitary combination with yi go is shown by the acensatlve Aa- 
tam home; which, appearing only in ordinary phrases in RY., is in AY. 
compounded with the participles — in antaihyAnt, agtamafirAat, Anta- 
noita (with accent like that of ordinary compounds with a prefix) — and 
in the Brihmanas and the later language is treated quite like a prefix: 
thus, astamAtl (99.). 

o. Other ordinary acenaative forma of adjectives in eomblnation with 
verbal derivatives of kp and bbfr are fonnd here and there in the older 
language: thus, qptaihkftTa and nagnaihkftya (TS.); nagnambhAYinka, 
plmuambhAviika etc. (TS. et al.); Aaiunafknroti (99.). 

1088. In the enrly bnt not in the earlieat language, a nonn- 
Btem thus compounded with kp or bhft (and Tory rarely with aa), 
in verbal nouns and ordinary derivatiTes, and then also in verbal 
forms, begins to assume a oopstant ending 1 (of doubtfol origin). 

a. There is no Instanw ot thia in RY., unless the 1 of akkhallkftjm 
(above, 1081 a) la to be so explained. In AY., besides the obscure 
Whitasj, Gfuinar. 2. eS. 26 
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ritikita md TlflklzA, is fouid only pfaAUkdra^a. In tlio Bmlinis^s 
Isngntgo, oumplM begin to oeent moie often: tbns, In TS., mitb- 

na^ muftl; in TB.. ftirtber, phali, krOti ndvBnl; in besides 
some of those, else nkif kilvlli, tivif, daridri, brlhnuugd, mithimi, 
■vi; •nd apTibhidhlaf, of ▼hieh (ss of muff!) the 1 might be that of 
on oxdinory gnmmotioal form; In K., dvl; in OB., pravna^; in 9B., 
▼ajxl; in AB., matl (from matya). From Upsnishtd end S&tn an to 
bo added dYlltX (MU.), aaml (K^S.), natd and ko^all (AOS.}. The 
aeeent is in general like that of the similar combinations treated above 
(1001): e.g.kr11i1kunriiitl» OTik^tya, brilimaplbhtkya» mitluuilbhA- 
▼aatgrBOi phalfkarwvif, krOxikyta; bnt sometimes a mere eolleeation 
tahea place: thns, mithuni bhivaaUa (TS.), phali kriydmSpinAm 
(TB.), Tajri bhfUbtri (TA.). The I is varionsly treated: now as an an> 
combinable ilnA, as in gyeti aknrnta and mitbuni abhawaa (TS.); 
now as liable to the ordinary conversions, as in mitbniijr dnajrA ayim, 
mitbimy bbbl^ nyim* and ayykkorvata (^B.). 

b. Ont of sneh beginnings has grown in the later langaage the follow* 
ing rale: 

1004. Any noun or adjective stem is liable to be com¬ 
pounded witb verbal forms or derivatives of the roots 
1^ and ^bbtL (and of lEl^aa also; but such cases are ex¬ 
tremely rare), in the manner of a verbal prefix. If the 
final of the stem be an a- or i-vowel, it is changed to ^ I; 
if an u-vowel, it is changed to 

a. Examples are: stambbibhavati becomes a post; akacdttlbbftya 
beeomti^ of ont mind; upabixlkarofi thou makett an offering ; nakhapra* 
bBraiarJarlkyta tom to pieces with blow of the elaw$; gitblllbbavanti 
besoms looss; rtng-ehaped; snrabblkTta mods fragrant; 

a«HiiVMm^ w pawning; |j11kytya etratghtefdng ; hetflkarapa ‘ taking at 
emus. As in the case of the denominatives (1060 o), the combinations 
with a-stems are the immense majority, and occur abandantly (hardly less 
than a thonsand are quotable) in the later language, but for the most 
part only onee or twice each; those made with 1* 'and u*stams an a very 
small number. In a few instances, stems in an and as, with those 
finals ehanged to I, are met with: e. g. ltml*kp, ynvl-bhtl; nnwanl* 
ky, amanl-bbtt; final j% after a consonant is contracted to I: e. g. 
klfiSl-ky; and anomalous eases like kiihdigLbbfl occur. Final y is said 
to become rl, but no examples are quotable. The combinations with ky 
are about twice as ftequent as these with bhll» and examples with as do 
not appear to have been brought to light 

b* Similar combinations are oceasionally made with elements of qnes- 
tlenable or altogether obscure diaraeter: e. g. nrart«ky, nif-ky. 

S. Egemples are not altogether wanting in the later language of 1 aa 
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Anal of tbo eompoondod noao-stem (of. 7.001): thoa, da^^khO>k|>f wi |iriii«- 
kft 9AmblFkf, and mie or two otlien. 

1008. Of all the forms which constitute or are attached to the 
yerbal system, the passive participle is the one most closely assimi¬ 
lated in its treatment as a combinable element to an ordinary adjective. 
Next to it come the gerund and the gemndives. Combinations of the 
kind above treated of are quite common with passive participles and 
gerunds. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


INDECLINABLES. 

1006. The indeclinable words are less distinctly divi¬ 
ded iAto separate parts of speech in Sanskrit than is usual 
elsewhere in Indo-European language — especially owing 
to the fact that the class of prepositions hardly has a real 
existence, but is represented by certain adverbial words 
which are to a greater or less extent used prepositionally. 
They will, however, be briefly described here under the 
usual heads. 


Advtrbt. 

1007. Adverbs by Suffix. Classes of adverbs, some¬ 
times of considerable extent, are formed by the addition 
of adverb-making suffixes especially to pronominal roots or 
stems, but also to noun and adjective stems. 

a. There U no ultimate difference between euoh aufaxee and the 
eaie-endingi in declenaion; and the adrerba of thia diviiion aometimea are 
uaed in'the manner of eaaea. 

1008. With tha suffix tas are made adverba having an ablative 
sense, and not rarely alio an ablative eonstmetion. Such are made: 

a. From pronominal roota, in Atda, Itfia, t d ta a , yktaa, .kfltaa, 
amutaa, avataa (not found earlier); fkom the pronominal atema in t or 

J6* 
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d (494) of the penonal pToiiooni: thni, mfttt&B (only example in Y.), 
tYnttaB* asmattBa* yrufmattas; and from pronominal derlxatlTea: that, 
itardtaa, kataar&taa. 

b. From nonn and adJeetWe sterna of every data, since the earliest 
period, hut more freely later: e. f. mukhat&a, agratia, pbbntdn, pktdB, 
tapttda, ^Ir^atAs, Jaamataa, naatia, yajttft«>> pfir&taa, aoy&taa, 
aayatardtaa, aarvitaa, dakpipatda, abhipatda (once, In RY., from a 
case-form: patautia). 

0. From a few prepositions: thus, abhltaa, parftaa. intitaa. 

d. Examples of ablative constrnctlon are: 4to bhi&yab (RV.) more 
than that; t4ta^ payflidt (AY.) from that sixth; &to biydna (^B.) with 
any other than this; aarwato bhaylt (AOS.) from all fear; kuta^ old 
de9ftd lgatiya'(H.) arriving from soma reyfon or other; purftd ita]|i (R.) 
from thie city; taaxnftt pretaki^ta^ (KSS.) from that dead body. 

e. But the distinctive ablative meaning la not infrequently effaced, 
and the adverb has a more genera), eapeclally a locative, value; thus, 
agratda in front; aamataamipataa i» otir. pretence; dbarmataa in 
aeeordanee tvith duty; chigataa (U.) with reference to the goat; gui^ato 
*dhika^ (M.) superior in virtue. 

1090. With the suffix tra (in the older language often tri) are 
made adverbs having a locative sense, and occasionally also a loca¬ 
tive construction. 

a. These adverbs are very few, compared with those in taa. They 
are formed chiefly from pronominal stems, and from other stems having a 
quasi-pronominal character: namely, in tra, dtra, tdtra, ydtra, kutra, 
amutra, anyitra, vi^vAtra, aarvAtra, ubhayAtra, aparatra, uttara- 
tra, ItarAtra, anyataratra, ptbrYatra, paratra, aaminAtra, ekatra, 
aaekatra, ekfllkatra; in trft, aamatrA, aatrA, purutrA, bahutrA, 
dakfh^atrA. But a few in tri come from ordinary nouns: thus, deva- 
trA, xnartyatrA, pnrufatrA, xnannfyatrA, pflkatrA, ^ayutrA, kuru- 
pafloilatrA. Those in tri are distinguished from the others by their 
accent. 

b. Examples of loeative construction are: bAata A dakfipatrA (HY.) 
in (he right hand; yAtrA *dhi (RY.) in which; ekatra purufe (MBb.) 
in a tingle man; atra miritmake (H.) in thit murderous creature ; pra- 
bhutvaih tatra yttJyate (H.) sovereignty befite him. And, as the locative 
case Is used also to express the goal of motion (804), so the adverbs in 
tra have sometimes an aeeusative as well as a loeative value: thus, tatra 
gaooha go there or thither; path6 devatrA yAain (RV.) roods that go tc 
the godt. 

1100. One or two other anfifixea Sf Iflcality are: 

a. ha, in ibA here, kdba where? and the Yedle vl 9 Yiha (also VI 9 - 
vAbi, vl^vAbi) alwayi (compare below, 1104b); and IbA (like Atra etc.: 
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1098b) fa aometlmea nacd with loeattva-eua valoe: •. f. i|ui WMSaj* 
(H.) at thla aoi^iifwtiira. 

b. tit, which It added to woida havlnf already a local or directlTo 
Talae: thna, to adTorbial aceuBatlToo, priktit, Odaktit, t4wattit; to 
adverbial ablatlToa, irittit, utterittit, parik4ttit ; and to prepoaltional 
adverba, ps9o4tit, adbdaMt, awiatit, pariatit, purdatit, bakiftit. 
Apparently by analogy with thaae lut, the aafflx haa the form atit In 
updrip^t (and BhP. haa udaatit). 

0. hi, in nttardhl (^B.) and (not quotable). 

1101. By the suffix thi are made adverba of manner, espeelally 
from pronomii^ roots or stems. 

a. Thna, tdthi, ydthi; kathd and itthfi (by the aide of which stand 
kathdm and itthdm; and 9B. has ittbdt); and the tare imAtha and 
aandthi. And dtha (V. often dthi) so then doubtless belongs with them. 
Further, from a few adjective and noun stems, mostly of quatUpronomlnal 
character: thus, ▼ipv’dthi, aarvdthi, anydthi, ubhaydtbi, aparathi, 
itardthi, yatardtbi. yatamdthi, katarathi, katamathi. pUrwdtlil, 
pratndthi, QrdbvdthB, tirapodthi, ekathi (JB.), ituthd, nimdthi 
(once, AT.); and erdthL 

b. Ydthi becomes usually toneless In V., when used in the sense 
of iva after a noun forming the subject of comparison: thus, tiydwo 
yathi (UV.) like tkievee. 

1102. One or two other suffixes of manner are: 

au ti, in fti thus, very commonly used, from the earliest period, 
especially as particle of quotation, following the words quoted. 

b. Examples are: brahmojijd ’ydm fti odd dwooaa (RV.) if they 
have Mid ”thii it a Brahman’$ vtif^j tdih dew4 abruwan irf* 

nd tlp^hasl *ti (AY.) the god$ said to Mm: '*VrStyg, why do you itandt^ 
Often, the itl is used more pregnantly: thus, yd^ qraddddhiti adnti 
dewd fti (AY.) whoever has faM (hot the gods exist} taah wyighraiil 
munir milplko *yam iti paqyati (H.) the sage looks upon that tiger as 
being realty a mouse; yikyaih klm itl aldatha (H.) why (lit. alleging 
what reason) do you sit? 

o. But iti is sometimes need In a less speelaliced way, to mark an 
onomatopoeia, or to indicate a geslnro: e. g. bahif pe aettt bdl iti (AY.) 
let it come out of you with a splash; itf dgre k^ty dthd 'ti (^B.) he 
ploughs first this way, then this way; or it points forward to aomething to 
be said: e. g. yan nv ity ihur nnyini ohnndiAei warflyiAsi kae- 
mid bphaty uoyata iti (PB.) isdeii aov Mey say thus: **ths other 
metres are greater; why is the bfiiatl spoken?" It also makes a number 
of derivatives and compounds: a g. ititha the so^many~eth; itlwat In this 
fashion; ityartham for Mapuepon; itihiee a story or legend (lit. thus 
forsooth it was). As to the use of a nominative with iti as predioatr- to 
an accusative, see 268 b. 
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d. Wlfh the mifllx of Iti la to be eompued that of t4tl ete. (019). 
The woid la abbroTlated to tl two or three tlmea in 

e. in iTft (toneleaa) Ufca, of, and ewi (in V. often ewi), earlier 
Onu, later a partiele emphufalng the preceding word; for tftiM la naed 
later the related eviin, whleh hardly oecnra In BY., and In AY. only with 
yridt aa, ewdili widwia knowing Ikm. 

f. In later Yedle (AY. etc., and the later parte of BY.) ivn mote 
often eonnta for only a alngle ayllable, *wft. 

1103. a. By the enffix dft are made adverbe of time, hot almost* 
only from pronondnal roots. 

b. Thaa, tadd, yadd, kadd (in BY. alto kddft)* idd (only in Y.}; 
and B&dft, beside which la found earlier addam. Besides these, in the 
older langnsge,'bnly.aarvadd; later a few others, aayadlf ekadlt nlt> 
yadft. . A qnasi-locatiTe case use la seen occasionally In such phrases as 
kadftoid dlvaae (B.) on a urtatn day. 

0. By the perhaps related MitXm uo made iddnXin, taddalm* 
vi^addidm* tuadinlm (toneless). Vi^addnl oecnra as adjeetlre In TB. 

d. With rhl are made, from pronominal roots, tdrhi, etdrhi, ydrhi, 
kdrhi, amdrbi. 

e. The sufllz di, found only in yddi if, is perhaps related with dft, 
in form as in meaning. Badadi (MS.) is of doubtful character. 

a 

1104. By the suffix dbft are formed adverbs especially from 
numerals, signifying -fM, ftVnea, smiya, ete. 

a. Thus, ekadhd, dwldlid (also dvfdhft and dwedlid), tridhft 
(In the older language usually tred^), fadd^^ (*!■<> fo^bd and gad* 
dhft), dvftdagadhd, ekftpnawiftdatldhd, aaliaaradhd. and so on. Also, 
naturally, Aom words haring a quasi-numeral character: thus, anekadhft, 
katldhd, tatidbd, babudhd, purodlid, vlgvAdhft, gadvadlid, 
aparimitadhft, yftyaddhd, etftwaddhd, mftaadhft. In a Tery few cases, 
also fkom general noun and adjective stems: thus, mlteadlid (AY.), 
piiyadhd (TS.; predhd, MS.), gjudlid (TB.), niudhft and oltndhft 
(BhP.); and Aom one adverb, bablrdhd. 

b. The partiele ddha or ddbft, a Yedle equivalent of dtha, probably 

belongs here (purudliA and wi^wAdlia, with shortened flnal, oecnr a few 
times in BY.); also in truth; and perhaps iiahd wtih, whleh has 

an equivalent ■udliui- In several Yedle compounds. And the other adverbs 
in bn (llOOn) may be of like origin. 

HOB. From a few numerals are made multiplicative adverbs with •: 
namely, dv(i, trfn, and entdr (probably, for onturt): 489n. 

n. The ^correaponding word for once, uk^ is a compound rather 
than a derivative; and the same ehamter belongs still more evidently to 
pnftoukftuM, lurrnkftwM, npnrlmltnkftwnn, etc., though kft and 
kftvos are regarded by the native grammarians as suffixes; the earlier 
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texts (AY. 9B. MS.) have sapti k^fevRS, diya kttvas, dvida^a k^tvaa* 
aft4v 0v4 l[ftva% eto. AT. his the leduiident combinstion triy kytva^ 

b. The qaMi-Bofftx djtui, from s ease-form of dlv day, is In s 
similsr manner added to vailons determining vrords, generally made to end 
in a: e. g. aoyadyda anoAerduy^ abhsyadyus (AY. -yadyds) oaeRher 
day, pQrvedyds the day btfon. 

1106. By the suffix yAa are made, especially fh)m numeral or 
quantitative stems, many adverbs of quantity or measure or manner, 
generally used distributively: 

a. Examples are: ekayAa one by one, yatayAa by hundreds, gtnyAa 
season by eeaeon, pacohaa foot by foot, akyarayAa syllable by syllable, 
ga^ayAa In crowds, atanoibayAa by bunches, paruyyAa limb by limb, 
tSvaoehAa in such and such number or gvonttty; and, in a more general 
way, aarvayAa wholly, mukhyayaa princely, kgohrayaa sUssyily, 
manxnayAa as minded. 

1107. By the suffix vAt are made with great freedom, in every 
period of the language, adverbs signifying after the manner of, Uke, eto. 

a. Thus, aflgiraavAt like Anyiras, manuyvAt (RY.) as Manu did, 
JamadagnivAt after the manner of Jamadayni) pfirvavAt or pratnavAt 
or purRpavAty as of old, kSkat&liyavat after the faction of the erpte 
and the palm~fmil. 

b. This is really the adverbially used acensative (with adverbial 
shift of accent: below, 1111 g) ot the suffix vaDt(1993fj, which in the 
Yeda makes certain adjective compounds of a similar meaning: thus, tvA- 
vant lUte thee, mdvant of my sort, etc. 

1108. By tbe snffix a&t are made from nonns quasi-adverbs signify¬ 
ing In or into the condition or the possession of what is indicated by the 
noun; they are used only with verbs of being, of becoming, and of making: 
namely, oftenest kp and bbfl, bnt also as, gam, yft, and nl (and, accord¬ 
ing to the grammarians, sam-pad). Some twenty-five examples are quo¬ 
table from the later literature; bnt none from the earlier, which also 
appears to contain nothing that casts light upon the origin of the formation. 
The a of nAt is not liable to conversion into y. The connection with the 
verb is not so close as to require the use of the gerund in ya instead of 
that in tvA (680); and other words are sometimes interposed between the 
adverb and verb. 

a. Examples are: sarvakarmiyl bhaunasBt kurute (MBh.) 
reduces edl deeds to ashes f loko *ya]& daayusAd bkavad (MBh.) Ibis world 
would become a prey to barbarians; yaiya brihmapaait sarvaih vittam 
Asit (MBh.) whose whole property was yicen l6 Brahmans; zUyataih bhaa> 
maaAd yAti (Her.) it is inevitably reduced to ashes; again AtmaaAt 
kptvA (Y.) having taken the fins to one’s ulf. 

1108. a. Suffixes, not ot noun-derivation or of iiiflectton, may be 
tracad with more or less pleuilbility in a few other adverba Thus, for 
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eiumple, In prItAr arfy, tnd MmatAr away; in dakfl^ft with Hpht hand, 
Md olMtvit with eontiderathn; in ntbiAm now, and nlniaAm varioutly. 
Bat tha MMt an in the main too rare and doahtfni to be worth notice here. 

bk In the epics begin to be found a small dast (about a dozen are 
quotable) of adverbs having the form of a repeated noun-stem with iu first 
oeourrence ending in i and its second in i: e. g. hastlhasti hand to 
hand, rnthirnthi chariot afainit chariot, kanjifikangil ear to ear. 

0 . The adyerbs thus far described are almost never used pre- 
positionally. Those of the next division, however, are in many in¬ 
stances BO used. 

1110. Case-forms used as Adverbs. A large num¬ 
ber of adve^s are more or less evidently cases in form, 
made from stems which are not otherwise in use. Also 
many cases of known stems, pronominal or noun or adject¬ 
ive, are used with an adverbial value, being distinguished 
from proper cases by some difference of application, which 
is sometimes accompanied by an irregularity of form. 

1111. The acouB|ttive is the case most frequently and widely 
used adverbially. Thus: 

a. Of pronominal otems: as, yAd if, when, that, etc.; t&d then etc.; 

kim why, %ohether, etc.; idAm now, here; adAs yonder; and so on. Of 
like value, apparently, ore the (mostly Yedic) particles kAd« kAm and 
kam(P)f idt old (common at every period), smAd and sumAd, im and 
•Im (by some reguded os still possessing pronoun-value), -kIm. Com¬ 
pounds with id are oAd if, ned lest, Ad, avid, kuvid; with cld, kdoid; 
with -Um, and mAkim, and Akim. 

b. Of nonn-stems: os, nAma by name; aukham happily; kAm am 
ot wUl, ff you please; nAktam by niyht; rAbas secretly; opAm quickly 
(Y.); and so on. 

O. Of odjoetive stems, in unlimited numbers: as, aatyAm truly, 
drim long; pArvam formerly; nityam eonsUmily; bhdyaa more, again; 
viqrabdham confidently; prakiqam openly; and so on. 

d. The neater singular is the cose commonly employed In this way; 
and it Is 10 used especially at made from great nnmbera of compound ad¬ 
jective Items, often from such os hardly occur, or ore not at all found, 
In adjective nte. Certain of thoio adverbial compounds, having on indecli¬ 
nable 01 prior member, are made by the Hindu grammarlsiu a ipeeisl elses 
of eompounds, called avyaylbhBva (1313). 

e. But the feminine ilngnlor olio li sometlmM used, espedsUy in 
tha so-esUed adverbial endings of compsrlion, taiim sad tawBm, which 
ere stloehed to particles (of. 1118), and even (473o} to verb-forms: 
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e. g. nstarlm. kattuubtMrim, uooaiatarim, ^iiatarim. jyokU- 
m4m. In the oldeet language (RV. and AV.), the neuter instead of the 
feminine form of these suffixes is almost alone in use: see 1118. 

f. Many adverbs of obscure form or connection are to be explained 
with probability as aecnsatlves of obsolete noun or adjective stems: exampies 
are tllg^lm in silence; Biykm at evettinff; eftk&in together, with (prep.); 
Aram or Alam tuffiritnt (in the later language used with p'kp in the manner 
of a prefix: 1078a); pr&yaa usually; igAt somewhat; anmAa unex~ 
pectedly; bahfa outside; mithu and initliAa» muhu and muhuB, jAtu, 
and so on. Madrik etc., and ni^fk (in RV.), are perhaps contracted 
forms of adjectives having ) ac or a&o as their final (407 ff.). The pres> 
enee of other roots as final members la also probable for u^Adhak, ftnu* 
gak and ftyufAk, anuf(hu and auf^A, yiigapAt, .etc. Compare also 
the forms in am beside those in ft, above, 1101a, llOSe, 1103b. 

g. In (Vedic) dravAt quickly is to be seen a change of accent for 
the adverbial use (pple drAvant running); and drahyAt stoutly (RV., 
once) may be another example. The comparative and superlative suffixes 
(above, e) show a like change; and it is also to be recognized in the deriv¬ 
atives with vAt (1107). 

1112 : The instrumental is also often used with adverbial 
value; generally in the singular, but sometimes also in the plural. 
Thus; 

a. Of pronominal stems: as, enA and aya, kAyft, anA, amA, amuyA. 

b. Of noun-stems: as, kfanena instantly; a 9 e 98 na completely; 

especially; divft bg day; di^^yS. fortunately: 8ab.aeft suddenly; 
aktubhls by night; and so on. 

0. Of adjectives, both neuter (not distinguishable from masculine) and 
feminine: as, akbilena wholly; prftye^a mostly; dAkfinena to the south; 
uttarena to the north; Antare^a within; cirA^a long; — fAnftis and 
^Anakftis slowly; uceftis on high; nieftis below; parfteftfs afar; 
tAvifibhiS mightily; and so on. 

d. More doubtful cases, mostly from the older language, may be in¬ 
stanced as follows: tira^cAtft, devAtft, bfthuta, and aasvArtft (all RV.), 
homonymous instrumentals from nouns in tfl; dvita, tftdltnft, IrmA, 
xnpfA, vfthR, sAcft, asthft (P), mudhft (not V.), adhunA (C. and later). 

e. Adverbially used instrumentals are (In the older language), oftener 
than any other case, distinguished from normal Instrumentals by differences 
of form: thus, especially, by an irregular accent: as. amA and divft 
(given above); perhaps guhft; apftkA, ftsayA, kuhayA (P); naktayA, 
avapnaya, samanA; adatrayA, ptayA, ubhayA, sumnayA (P); dak- 
■l^^A, madhyA; nlcA, prftcA, uocA, pa^oA, tira^cA; wasAntA; — in 
a few u-stems, hy a y inserted before the ending, which is Sccented: tlius, 
MnnyA (given above), ft^uyA, sftdhuyA, raghuyi, dhpf^ayA, anuf- 
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fhuyd, mlthuyt; and urviyi (for urvyi) and vi^vyA (properly 
vi^ayA) are more slightly inegular. 

1113. The dative has only very seldom an adverbial use. 

a. Examples are aparilya for the future (RV.; with changed ac¬ 
cent); cirAya long; arthAya for the sake of; aha&ya preeentlg. 

1114. The ablative is not infrequently used adverbially. 
Thus: 

a. Of pronominal stems: as, kAsmAt why? akaamAt casualty, un¬ 
expectedly ; at, tat> y4t (V.: normal forms, instead of the pronominal 
asm At etc.). 

b. Of noun-stems: as, As^tnear; Arat afar; balAt forcibly; kiita- 
halAt emulously; sakAqAt on the part of. 

o. Oftenest, of adjective stems: as, dtaatafar; nleit below; paqcit 
behind; sAk^at plainly, actually; samantAt completely; aoirAt not long; 
pratyakpatamAt (AB.) most obviously; pratyantAt (S.) to the end. 

d. In a few instances, adverbially used ablatives likewise show a 
changed accent in the early language: thus, apAkat froTn a/ar; am4t from 
near by; sanit from of old (but instr. sanA); uttarat from the north; 
adharit below. 

1116. The genitive is almost never used adverbially. 

a. In the older language occur aktoB by night, and vastOB by day; 
later, cirasya long. 

1116. The locative is sometimes used with adverbial value. 
Thus: 

a. From noun and adjective stems: Ake near; Are and dure afar; 
abhiBvar4 behind; astamikd at home; pt4 without (prep.); Agre tn front; 
BtbAne suitably ; sapadi immediately ; -arthe and -kpte (common in com¬ 
position) for the sake of; aparifu in after time; AdAu first; rahasi 
in secret. 

1117. Even a nominative form appears to be stereotyped into an ad¬ 
verbial value in (Vedic) kfSf inteirogative particle, and its compounds 
TiAlria and mAkiSt negative particles. And masc. nominatives'fhim alic- 
stems (as parifl AB., nyafl Apast.) are sometimes found used by sub¬ 
stitution fox neuters. 

1118. Verbal Prefixes and kindred ^vords. The 
verbal prefixes, described in the preceding chapter (1076 ff.}, 
are properly adverbs, having a special office and mode of 
use in connection with verbal roots and their more imme¬ 
diate derivatives. 

a. Their occasional looser connection with the verb has been 
noticed above (1084). In the value of general adverbs, however, 
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they only rarely occur (except as api has mainly changed its* office 
from prefix to adverb or conjunction in the later language); but their 
prepositional uses are much more frequent and important; see belonr, 

liaSb. 

b. In composition with nouns, they ^like other adTerbltl elements) 
not infrequently have an adjective value: see below, 1281 ff., 1306. 

1118. Several of the prefixes (as noticed above, 473—4) form com¬ 
parative and superlative adjectives, by the suffixes tara and tama, or ra 
and ma: thus, dttara and uttamd, ddbara and adbami, dpara and 
apamd, avara and avama, upara and upamd, and prathami is 
doubtless of the same character; also, antara and dntama. And accosa- 
tlves of such derivative adjectives (for the most part not otherwise found in 
use) have the value of comparatives, and rarely superlatives, to the prefixes 
themselves: thus, sdihqitaiii cit naibtarijii s&ih 9iq&dlii(AV.)wAatever 
is quickened do thou $tiU further quicken; vitar&ih vi kramasva (RV.) 
stride out yet more widely ; pr4 tiih naya pratariih vAsyo &cha (RV.) 
lead him forward still further toward advantaye; ud enam uttardifa naya 
(AY.) lead him up still higher. 

a. Besides those instanced, are found also nitaram» apataram, abhi- 
tardxn, avatardm, parfitar&m, parastaram. In the Brahmanas and 
.later (above, 1111 e)t the feminine accusative is used instead: thus, ati- 
tar4m and atitamfim, abhitarim, anutam4in. fitamam, pratitar^m, 
nitarim, uttaram, pratar4m and pratamam, vitarim, aaihtarim 
(also RY., once). 

1180. Kindred in origin and character with the verbal pre¬ 
fixes, and used like them except in composition with verbs, are a 
few other adverbs; thus, av&a down; adhas (and adhaatarfim); 

parts/ar off (and parastarim); pura before; antar4 (apparently, 
ant&r-j-fi) among, between; &ntl near; iipdri above; and Sabi (already 
mentioned, 1104 b) along, with, and sdoft together, with, may be noticed 
with them. Vinfi wiHwut, and viqu- apart, appear to be related 
with vf. 

1121. Inseparable Prefixes. A small number of 
adverbial prefixes are found only in combination with other 
elements. Thus: 

a. The negative prefix a or an — an before vowels, a before 
consonants. 

b. It is combined especielly with innumerable nouue and adjectives; 
much more rarely, with adverbs, as akutra and fipnnar (RY.), Aneva 
(AY.), Anadbas (TB.), akasmtt, asalqft; in rare cases, also with pro- 
noons (as atad* akiifaolt): end even, in the letez language, now and than 
with verbs, sa aopphayanti (BhP. (1$.) t&ep do not desire, alokayatl 
(SD.) he does not vire. Mow end then it is prefixed to itself: e. g. ana- 
kimamara, anaviprayukta» aaavadya(f). 
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O. In A very few eases, the negative a appears to he made long: 
thus, 4Mt fiOfWcMent, 4dewa godU$»^ triti enemy, i^ftuoa impurity, 
itura UK?). 

d. The independent negative adverbs, vA and m4, ate only in ex¬ 
ceptional instances used in composition: see below, 1122ai 

•. The comitative prefix sa, used instead of the preposition s&m, 
and interchangeably with sahi, before nouns and adjectives. 

f. The prefix of dispraise due ill, badly (identical with i/duf: 
226a). 

g. It is combined in the same manner as a or an. Of combinations 
with a verbs! form, at least a single example appears to be quotable: 
duqoaranti (R.) behove iU. 

h. The.icorresponding laudatory prefix su well is in general so 
closely accordant in its use with the preceding that it is best men¬ 
tioned here though it occurs not rarely as an independent particle 
in the oldest language (in RV., more than two hundred times; in the 
peculiar parts of AV., only fourteen times), and even occasionally 
later. 

i. The particle au sometimes appears iu B. and later before a verb- 
form, and considering its rapid loss of independent use in Y., and 4he 
analogy of a and dUB (above, b, g) it is probably at least in part to be 
regarded as in composition with the verb. The pada«text of AY, xix. 49. 
10 reads 8U-&piiyati, but its testimony is of little or no value. K. has 
na BU viJAfiyete and na v6i bu vidub, and KeU. has bu weda; T6. 
has BUBimbodhAyatifP); MBh. and llbP. have BupatBSthe; R. has bu- 
qakyante. 

j« The exclamatory and usually depreciatlve prefixed forms of the 
interrogative pronoun (600) are most analogoua with the inseparable 
prefixes. 

1122. Miscellaneous Adverbs. Other words of ad¬ 
verbial character and office, not clearly referable to any of 
the classes hitherto treated, may he mentioned as follows: 

a. Asseverative pardcles (in part, only in the older language): 
thus, afig&, h4nta, kQa, kh41u, tu (rare in older language), wii, wdri 
(In Brahmana language only), hi, hini, u, Aha, ha, gha, samaha, 
sma, bhala. 

b. Of these, h&nta Is a word of assent and incitement; hi has won 
also sn illative meaning, and accents the verb with which it stands in 
connection (686 e); sma sometimes appears to give a past meaning to a 
present tense (778 b); u is often combined with the final a of other par¬ 
ticles: thus, Atho, n6, m6, ut6, upo, pr6; but also with that of verb- 
forms, as datt6, widmA. The final o thus produced is pragfhya or nn- 
combinable (I860). Particles of kindred value, already mentioned above. 
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are id, k&m or kam* cid, jatu» eva. Some of the asseverative particles 
are much used in the later artificial poetry with a purely eapletive value, 
as devices to help make out the metre (p&dapuraa^a verie-fiUer$)\ so es¬ 
pecially ha, hi, tu, sma. 

e. Negative particles are; xi&, signifying simple negation; ml, 
signifying prohibition. 

d. As to the construction of the verb with mi, see above, 679. In 
the Veda, nu (or nil: 248a) has also sometimes a negative meaning. 
For the Vedic n4 of comparison, see below, g, h. 

e. In nah{, na is combined with hi, both elements retaining their 
full meaning;; also with id in ned lest. It is perhaps present iu nanu 
and can&, but. not in hin& (RV., once). In general, neither n4 nor m4 
is used in composition to make negative compounds, but, instead, the in¬ 
separable negative prefix a or an (1121a): exceptions are the Vedic par¬ 
ticles n4kis and mtkis, n4klm and m^kim; also uaoiram and mi- 
ciram, napuAsaka, and, in the later language, a number of others. 

f. Interrogative particles are only those already given: k4d, kim, 
kuvid, avid, na&u, of which the last introduces an objection of ex¬ 
postulation. 

g. Of particles of comparison h.ave been mentioned the toneless 
iva, and yathft (also toneless when used in the same way). Of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in the oldest language is also n4, having (without 
loss of accent) the same position and value as the preceding. 

h. Examples of the n4 of comparison are : y^idvifa ifuxh n4 Bfjata 
dvifam (RV.) let loose your enmity Hire an arrow at the enemy of the singer; 
v4yo n4 v|‘k84m (AV.) as birds to the tree; gAuro n4 trait4b piba 
(RV.) drink like a thirsty buffalo. This use is generally explained as being 
a modification or adaptation of the negative one: thus, [although, to he 
sure] not [precisely] a thirsty buffalo; and so on. 

i. Of particles of place, besides those already mentioned, may 
be noticed kva where? ;in V., always to be read kua). 

j. Particles of time are; nu now (also nd: nun4m was men¬ 
tioned above, 1109 a , ady4 and sady4s and sadivas (RV., once) today, 
at once (all held to contain the element div or dyu., hy4a yesterday, 
qv4B tomorrow, jyok (also rehated with dyu; hug; punar again. 

k. Of particles of manner, besides those already mentioned, 
may be noticed nanft variously (for nan&n4m, its derivative, see 
1109 a;; 8a8v4r (RV.) secretly. 

l. In the above classifications are included all the Vedic adverbial 
words, and most of those of the later language: for the rest, see the dic¬ 
tionaries. 
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Prepositions. 

1123. There is. as already stated, no proper class of 
prepositions (in the modern sense of that term , no body of 
words having for their prevailing office the "government” 
of nouns. But many of the adverbial words indicated above 
are used with nouns in a way which approximates them 
to the more fully developed prepositions of other languages. 

a. If one and another of such words — as vlnft, — occars almost 
solely in prepositional use, this is merely fortuitous and uiiessentiaL 

1124. Words are thus used prepositionally along with all the 
noun-cases excepting the dative. But in general their office is direc¬ 
tive only, determining more definitely, or strengthening, the proper 
case-use of the noun. Sometimes, however, the case-use is not easy 
to trace, and the noun then seems to be more immediately ^'governed” 
by the preposition ~ that is, to have its case-form more arbitrarily 
determined by its association with the latter. This is oftenest true 
of the accusative; and also of the genitive, which has, here as else¬ 
where (284b}, suffered an extension of its normal sphere of use. 

1126. a. The adverbs by derivative form (1097if.) have least 
of a prepositional value {exceptions are especially a few made with 
the suffix tas; 1088). 

b. Most of the verbal prefixes (exceptions are ud, ni, parft, pra; 
and ava and vi are almost such) have their prepositional or quasi- 
prepositional uses with cases; hut much more widely in the older 
time than in the later: in the classical language the usage is mainly 
restricted to prati, anu, and 4. 

c. Most of the directive words akin with the more proper pre¬ 
fixes are used prepositionally: some of them — as saha, vinft, upari, 
antar&, purft — freely, earlier and later. 

d. The case-forms used adverbially are in many instances used 
prepositionally also: oftenest, as was to be expected, with the gen¬ 
itive; but frequently, and from an early time, with the accusative; 
more rarely with other cases. 

e. We will take up now the cases tor a brief expoaitioii, beginning 
with those that are least freely used. 

1120. The Locative. This case is least of all used with words 
that can claim the name of preposition. Of directives, ant&r and its later 
derivative antara, meaning within, in, are oftenest added to it, and in the 
classical language as well as earlier. Of frequent Vedlc use with it are 4 
and &dhi : thus, mirtyef v 4 omonp mortals ; pfthivyam 4dhy dfadhib 
the plants upon the eortit; tejo mayi dhftrayi *dhi (.AV.) establish glory 
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in me; — &pi and ups are much rarer: thus, ya ap4m dpi vratd [sdnti] 
(BY.) who are in the domain of the waters; amtlr yi upa slirye [adnti] 
(BY.) who are up yonder in the sun; — sdcft atony with is not rare in 
BY., but almost entirely unknown later: thus, pltrol^ s&cft aatX staying 
with her parents. 

1187. The Instrumental. The direettres used with this case are 
almost only those which contain the associative pronominal root sa: as salid 
(most frequent), aEkdm, a&rdhdm, aamdm, aarndyB, sardtham; and, in 
theYeda, the prefix admt'as, te atunstibhih adm pdtaXbhir nd Tfyai^o 
wwMTTnwht (BY.) may we be united with thy favors as men with their spouses. 
By substitution of the instrumental for the ablative of separation (883a), 
viuB without (not Yedic) takes sometimes the Instrumental; and so, in 
the Yeda, avds down and pards beyond, with which the ablative is also, 
and much more normally, construed. And ddhi, in BY., is used with the 
instrumentals anunfi and anubhin, where the locative would be expected. 

1128. The Ablative. In the prepositional constructions of the ab¬ 
lative (as was pointed out and partly illustrated above, 883), the ablative 
value of the case, and the merely directive value of the added particle, are 
for the most part cleaily to be traced. Many of the verbal prefixes are 
more or less frequently joined in the older language with this case: often- 
est, ddhi and pdri; more sporadically, dnu, dpa, dva, prdti, and the 
separatives nil and vi. The change of meaning of the ablative with t 
hither, by which it comes to fill the office of its opposite, the accusative, 
was sufficiently explained above (283 c). Of directive words akin with 
the prefixes, many — as bahis, purds, avda, adhds, parda, puri, Tini, 
and tirda out of knowledge of — accompany this case by a perfectly regular 
construction. Also the case-forms arv4k, prak, pa^cat, urdhvdm, 
pdrtram, pdwwrw, and pta without, of which the natural construction with 
an ablative is predominant earlier. 

1128. The Accusative. Many of the verbal prefixes and related 
words take an accompanying accusative. Most naturally (since the accusa¬ 
tive is essentially the to-case), those that express a motion or action to¬ 
ward anything: as abh£, prdti, dnu, upa, a, dti and ddhi in the sense of 
over cn to, or across, beyond, tirds through, antdr and antara when mean¬ 
ing between, pdri around. Examples are: yah pradifo abhi sdryo 
viedf^ (AY.) what quarters the sun looks abroad unto; dbodhy aguill^ 
prdty dyatim Ufiaam (BY.) Agni has been awakened to meet the ad¬ 
vancing dawn; gaochet kadficit svajanam prati (MBh.) she might go 
somewhither to her own people; imam prakfyftmi nppatim prati (MBh.) 
him 1 will ask with reference to the king ,- mdma cittdm dnu oittdbhir 
d *ta (AY.) follow after my mind with your minds; k *liy 4 na^ (AY.) 
come hither to us; upa na e *hy arvdfi (BY.) come hither unto us; y6 
dev6 mdrtyftft dti (AY.) the god who is beyond mortals; adhifth4ya 
▼droas4 *djhy anydn (AY.) excelling above others in glory. Also abhftaa 
and paritaa, which have a like value with the simple abhi and pdri; 
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and up&rl above (oftener with genitive). Leas aeeordant with ordinarf 
aeensative conatruetions is the use of thia case with adhM» pvrMt pnrMv 
▼ini, beside other caaea which seem more suited to the meaning of those 
particles. And the same may be aald of most of the adTerblal case-fonns 
with which the aeensative is used. Thus, a number of instrumentals of 
sitnatloii or direction: as ye *vare 9 & *'dity4m, yi pire^i "dity&m 
(TB.) those who are below the sun, those who are beyond the sun; Antare^a 
yAnim (^B.) within the womb; te hi Mam antare^a aarwam (AB.) for 
all this universe is between them; uttarepa garhapatyam ((B.) to the 
north of the householder's fire; d&kpipena vedim (^B.) to the south of 
the sacrificial hearth; dakfi^ena vpkyav&tikizn ((•) to the right of the 
orchard; nikafa yamunftm (Uar.J near the Yamuna. Similarly, Ordh* 
▼am and pur^am have an accusative object as well as an ablative; 
and the same 'Is true later of pte. Abhimukham toward has a more 
natural right to construction with this case. 

1130. The Genitive. The words which are accompanied by the 
genitive are mostly case-forms of nouns, or of adjectives used substantively, 
retaining enough of the noun-character to take this case as their natural 
adjunct. Such are the locatives agra in front of, abhyi^e near, artha 
and kpta for the sake of, nimitta and hatftu by reason of, madhya in 
(he midst of; and other caaea, aa arthftya, kira^ftt, aakft^ftt, hetoa. And 
really, although less directly and obviously, of the same character are other 
adjective cases (some of them showing other constructions, already noticed): 
as adharana, uttarana and uttarfit, dakpineua and dakfi^&t, pa^eftt, 
urdbvam, anantaram, aamakfam, aik^dt. More questionable, and 
illustrations ratlier of the general looseness of nse of the genitive, are Its 
constructions (almost wholly unknown in the oldest language) with more 
proper words of direction: thus, with the derivative paritaa, parataa, 
.iMil antitaa, .mil parastat ami puraat&t (these found in the Brahmans 
language; as, samvatsaraBya parastftt after a year; suktasya puras- 
tftt before the hymn [AB.J); with anti, adhas, a^aa, puras ; with upari 
above (common later); and with antar. 


Conjunctions. 

1131. The conjunctions, also, as a distinct class of 
words, are almost wanting. 

a. The combination of clauses is in Sanskrit in general of a very 
simple character; much of what in otiicr Indo-European langnagcs is 
effected by subordinating conjunctions is here managed by means of 
composition of words, by tiie tiso of the gerunds (884), of iti 1102), 
of abstract nuuus in case-forms, and so on. 

1132. The relative derivative adverbs, already given 
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(1098 ff.}, may properly be regarded as conjunctions; and a 
fe'w other particles of kindred value, as c^d and ndd (111la). 

1133. Purely of conjunctive value are ^ oa and, and 
^ vft or (both toneless, and never having the first place 
in a sentence or clause). 

a. Of copulative value, along with ca, is in the older language 
especially ut& (later it becomes a particle of more indefinite use); and 
Apl, t&taa, t&tha, klih ca, with other particles ana combinations of 
particles, are used often as connectives of clauses. 

b. Adversative is tu hui (rare in the older language); also, less 
strongly, u (toneless). 

o. Of illative value is hi for (originally, and in great part at 
every period, asseverative only): compare above, 1122 b. 

d. To ca (as well as to its compound ced) belongs occasionally tbe 
meaning if. 

e. It is needless to enter into further detail with regard to those uses 
which may be not less properly, or more properly, called conjunctiro than 
adverbial, of the particles already given, under the head of Adverbs. 


Interjections. 

1134. The utterances which may be classed as inter¬ 
jections arc, as in other languages, in part voice-gestures, 
in part onomatopoiias, and in part mutilations and corrup¬ 
tions of other parts of speech. 

1136. a. Of the class of voice-gestures arc, for example: ft, hft. 
hfthft, ahaha, he, hfti (AV.), ayi, aye, haye (RV.), aho, bAf (RV.)> 
bata (RV.) or vata, and (probably) hiruk and huruk (RV.)- 

b. Onomatopoetic or imitative utterances are, for example (in 
tbe older language): ciQca whiz (of an arrow: RV.); kikira (palpita¬ 
tion; RV.); bal and phAt (phftf?; or phftl splash {AV.)\ bhdk bote- 
wow (AV.); q&l pat (AV.); & 9 , hif, as, and has (PB.); and see the 
words already quoted in composition with the roots kp and bhil, 
above, 1081. 

c. Nouns and adjectives which have assumed an interjectional 
character are, for example: bbos (for the vocative bhavas, 466); are 
or re (voc. of ari enemy); dblk alas I (may be mere voice-gesture, but 
perhaps related with ydib); kaftamtvoc is me I 6ii^\y9, thaak1wavenl 
svasti hail! sufthu, sftdbu good, excellent! None of these are Vedic 
in interjectional use. 


Wbitney , Grammar. 2. cd. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DERIVATION OF DECLINABLE STEMS. 

1136. The formation from roots of conjugable stems — namely, 
tense'Btems, mode-stems, and stems of secondary conjugation (not 
essentially different from one another, nor, it is believed, ultimately 
from the formation of declined stems) — was most conveniently treat¬ 
ed above, in the chapters devoted to the verb. Likewise the for¬ 
mation of adverbs by derivation (not essentially different from case- 
formation), in the chapter devoted to particles. And the formation 
of those declinable stems — namely, of comparison, and of infinitives 
and participles — which attach themselves most closely to the sys¬ 
tems of inflection, has also been more or loss fully exhibited. But 
the extensive and intricate subject of the formation of the great body 
of declinable stems was reserved for a special chapter. 

a. Of course, only a brief and compendious exhibition of the subject 
can be attempted within the here necesRary limits: no exhaustive tracing 
out of the formative elements of every period; still less, a complete state¬ 
ment of the varied uses of each element; least of all, a discussion of ori¬ 
gins; but enough to help the student in that analysis of words which 
must form a part of his labor from the outset, giving a general outline of 
the fleld^ and preparing for more penetrating investigation. 

b. The material from accented texts, and especially the Yedic ma¬ 
terial, will be had especially In view (nothing that Is Yedic being inten¬ 
tionally loft niiconsidered); and the examples given will be, so far as is 
possible, words found in such texts with their accent marked. No word 
not thus vouched for will be accented unless the fact is spcciflcally point¬ 
ed out. 

1187. The roots themselves, both verbal and pronom¬ 
inal, are used in their bare form, or without any added 
suffix, as declinable stems. 

a. As to this use of verbal roots, see belowj 1147. 

b. The pronominal roots, so-called, are essentially declinable; 
and hence, in their further treatment in derivation, they ai-e through¬ 
out in accordance with other declinable stems, and not with verbal 
roots. 

1186. Apart from this, every such stem is made by a 
suffix. And these suffixes fall into two general classes: 
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A. Primary suffixes, or those which are added directly 
to roots; 

B. Secondary suffixes, or those which are added to de¬ 
rivative stems (also to pronominal rooUj as just pointed out, 
and sometimes to particles). 

a. The division of primary suffixes nearly corresponds to the kpt 
(more regular) and u^ftdi (less regular) suffixes of the Hindu grammarians; 
tlie secondary, to their taddhita^juffixea. 

1139. But this distinction, though one of high value, 
theoretically and practically, is not absolute. Thus; 

a. Suffixes come to have the aspect and the use of primary 
which really contain a secondary clement — that is to say, the ear¬ 
liest words exhibiting them were made by addition of secondary 
suffixes to words already derivative. 

b. Sundry examples of this will be pointed out below; thus, the 
gerund!val suffixes, tavya, aniya, etc., the suffixes uka and aka, tra, 
and others. This origin is probable for more cases than admit of deinoii- 
stratioii; and it is assumable for others which show no distinct signs of 
compo.sition. 

c. Less often, a suffix of primary use passes over in part into 
secondary, through the medium of use with denominative "roots’’ or 
orhenvisc: examplo.s arc yu, iman, iyas and isfha, ta. 

1140. Moreover, primary suffixes are .idded not only 
to more original roots, but, generally with equal freedom, 
to elements which have come to w'ear in the language the 
aspect of such, by being made the basis of primary con¬ 
jugation — and even, to a certain extent, to the bases of 
secondary conjugation, the conjugation-stems, and the bases 
of tense-inflection, the tense-steins. 

a. The most conspicuous examples of this are the participles, present 
and future and perfect, which are made alike from tense and conjugation- 
stems of every form. The infinitives (068 IT.) attach themselves only in 
sporadic instances to tense-stems, and even from conjugation-stems are made 
but sparingly earlier; and the same is true of the gerundives. 

b. General adjectives and nouns arc somewhat widely made firom con¬ 
jugation-stems, especially from the base of causative conjugation: see below 
the suffixes a (1148j, k), & (1149 c, d), ana (1160m), as (1161 f), 
anl (1169b), u (1178 g—J), ti (1167g), t|r(1182e). tou (1186b), 
snu (1184b), aka(1180d), &ku (1181 d), &lu (1182b), tu(1161d). 

27* 
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o. From tense-stems the examples are far fever, but not unknown, 
thus, from present-stems, occasional derivatives in a (1148j), fi (1149d»e), 
ana (1160n), i (1156dj, u (1178f), ta (11766), tu (1161 d), uka 
(1180d), tra (1185 0 ), ti(1167g), vin (or in: 1232b, 1183a); from 
stems in a 8 apparently of aoristic character (besides infinitives and gerund¬ 
ives), occasional derivatives in a (1148j), ana (1150j), anl (1160 b), 
an (1160a), ftna (1176), as (1151 o), i (1156b), i^^a (1184a), 
u (1178f), U8 (1164a), tp (1182e), in (1183a). 

1141. The primary suffixes are added also to roots as 
compounded with the verbal prefixes. 

a. Whatever, namely, may have been originally and strictly the 
mode of production of the derivatives with prefixes, it is throughout 
the recorded'life of the language as if the root and its prefix or pre¬ 
fixes constituted a unity, from which a derivative is formed in the 
same manner as from the simple root, with that modification of the 
radical meaning which appears also in the proper verbal forms as 
compounded with the same prefixes. 

b. Not derivatives of every kind are thus made; bnt, in the 
main, those classes which have most of the verbal force, or which 
are most akin in value with infinitives and participles. 

C. The occurrence of such derivatlveB with prefixes, and their accent, 
will be noted under each suffix below. They are chiefly (in nearly the 
order of their comparative frequency), besides root-stems, those in a, in 
ana, in ti, in tar and tra, and in in, ya, van and man, i and u, as, 
and a few others. 

1142. The suffixes of both classes are sometimes joined to their 
primitives by a preceding union-vowel — that is to say, by one which 
wears that aspect, and, in our ignorance or uncertainty as to its 
real origin, may moat conveniently and safely be called by that name. 
The line between these vowels and those deserving to be ranked as 
of organic suffixal character cannot be sharply drawn. 

Each of the two great classes will now be taken np by itself 
for more particular consideration. 


A. Primary Derivatives. 

1148. Form of root. The form of root to which a 
primary suffix is added is liable to more or less variation. 
Thus: 

a. By far the most frequent is a strengthening change, by gu^a- 
or vfddhi-increment. Thft former may occur under all circnmstances 
(except, of course, where gu^a-change is in general forbidden; 235, 
240]: thus, vSda from |/vid, m6da from F'luud, virdha from 
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&yana from yi, savaaa from i/su, s&raua from y'af; and so on. 
But the latter is only allowed under such circumstances as leave long 
fi as the resulting vowel: that is to say, with non-final a, and with 
a final i* or u-vowel and before a vowel: thus, nftd& from y'nad, 
gr&bh& from y'gfbh or grabh, v&ha from v'vah» nfiy& from ynl, 
bhftv4 from )/bhu, kira from |/kr; such strengthening as would 
make vftida and mauda does not accompany primary derivation. 

b. Strengthening in derivation does not stand In any such evident 
connection with acoent as strengthening in conjugation; nor can any gene¬ 
ral rules he laid down as to its occurrence; it has to be pointed out in 
detail for each suffix. So also with other vowel-changes, which are in 
general accordance with those found in inflection and in the formation of 
tense- and mode-stems. 

2 , The reversion of a final palatal or h tu a guttural has het-n already 
noticed (210% A final n or m is occasionally lost, as in formations already 
considered. 

d. After a short final vowel is sometimes added » t: namely, whore 
a root is used as stein without suffix (1147d), and bc-lbrc a following y 
or V of van (1169% vara and vari (1171), yu once (1165 a), and ya 
(1213 a). The presence of t before these siif'llxes appears tu indicate an 
original secondary derivation from derivatives in ti and tu. 

e. The root is sometimes rednplicated: rarely in the use without 
suffix (1147c,e); oftenest before a (1148k), i (1155e), u (1178d); but 
also before other Biifflxes, as a (1148e), ana (1150m), vana (1170a), 
van and varl (1169d, 1171a,b), vani (1170b}, vi (1103), vit 
(1193b), ani (1158b), in (1183a), tnu (1196a), ta (1170a), ti 
(1157d), tha (1163a), tr (1182b), tra (1185f), uka (1180f), aka 
(1181a), Ika (1186c), ma (lieSb). 

1144. Accent. No general laws governing the place of the 
accent arc tu be recognized; each suffix must in this respect bo con¬ 
sidered by itself. 

a. In connection '•vith a very few suffixes is to be recognixed a cer¬ 
tain degree of tendency to accent the root in case of a n'>mtn artionis or 
infinitival derivative, and the ending in the case <'f a nomen nyentia or 
participial derivative: see the suffixes a, ana, as, an, and man, below, 
Where the examples are considered. Differences of accent in words made 
by the same suffix are also occasionally connected witli diffctences of gen¬ 
der: see the suffixes as ami man. 

1145. Meaning. As regards their signification, the primary 
derivatives fall in general into two great classes, the one indicating 
the action expressed by the verbal root, the other the person or 
thing in which the action appears, the agent or actor — the latter, 
either substantively or .ndjectivciy. The one class is more abstract, 
infinitival; the other is more concrete, participial. f)ther meanings 
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may In the main be viewed as modifications or specializations of 
these two. 

a. Even the words indicating recipience of action, the passive parti¬ 
ciples, are, as their use also as neuter or reflexive shows, only notably 
modlfled words of agency. The gerundives are, as was pointed out above 
(001 ff.), secondary derivatives, originally indicating only concerned vith 
the action. 

1140. But these two classes, in the processes of formation, are 
not held sharply apart. There is hardly a suffix by which action- 
nouns are formed which does not also make agent-npuns or adjec¬ 
tives ; although there are not a few by which are made only the latter. 
In treating them in detail below, we will first take np the suffixes 
by which derivatives of both classes are made, and then those form¬ 
ing only a^ont-nouns. 


a. To facilitate the finding of the different suffixes is given the 
following list of them, in their order as treated, with references to paragraphs: 


— 

1147 

yu 

1186 

in 

1183 

a 

1148 

ma 

1100 

Xyas, iftba 

1184 

ft 

1148 

mi 

1187 

tra 

1186 

ana 

1160 

man 

1188 

ka 

1188 

aa 

1161 

van 

1108 

ya 

1187 

tas. 

nas, sas 1162 

vana, -ni, -nu 

1170 

ra 

1188 

1b 

1163 

vara 

1171 

la 

1188 

us 

1154 

ant 

1172 

va 

1180 

i 

1166 

VftflB 

1173 

ri 

1181 

i 

1150 

mana 

1174 

ru 

1182 

ti 

1167 

ftna 

1176 

vi 

1183 

ni 

1168 

ta 

1170 

snu 

1184 

ani 

1158 

na, ina, una 

1177 

ana 

1185 

an 

1100 

u 

1178 

tnu 

1188 

tu 

1101 

u 

1178 

sa 

1187 

nu 

1182 

uka 

1180 

asi 

1188 

tha 

1183 

aka 

1181 

abha 

1188 

thu 

1104 

tp or tar 

1182 

sundries 

1200-1 


1147. Stems 

without suffix; lloot-words. 

These 


woids and their uses have been already pretty fully consitt- 
ered above (323, 348 if., 383 ff., 400, 401;. 


a. They are used especially (in the later language, almost 
solely) as finals of compounds, and have both fundamental values, 
as action-nouns (frequently as infinitives: 871), and as agent-nouns 
and adjectives (often governing an acensative: 271 e). As action- 
nouns, they are chiefly feminines (384: in many instances, however, 
they do not occur in siti^ations that determine the gender). 
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b. In a small number of words, mostly of rare occurrence, the 
reduplicated root is used without suffix. 

c. The Vedlc cases are: vrith simple reduplication, sasydd, cik£t| 
dad^h, didyu and didyut, juhd, and perhaps gaAgft and 9{9u; with 
intensive reduplication, -nenl, malimluc, yavlyudh, and jogCl and 
v4alwan (with the intensive in.stead of the usual radical accent). In 
d&ridra is seen a transfer to the a-declep^ion. Aeusi) is probably to be 
understood as a compound, asu>8ti. 

d. If the root end in a short vowel, a t is regularly and usually 
added 383 f—h'. 

e. Kxamplrs have been given at the place just quoted. In jagat the 
t is added to the mutilated form of p^gam reduplicated, and pnaydt 
(TS., once) appears to put it after a long vowel. In a aingle instanre, 
Qrutkari^a (RV.) of Ualtving ears, a stem of this class occurs as prior 
member of a compound. 

f. Words of this form in combination with verbal prefixes are 
very numerous. The accent rests (ns in combination of the same with 
other preceding elements) on the root-stem. 

g. A few exceptions in point of accent occur: thus, avasfty upaatut; 
and, with other irregularities of form, parijri, upastha, uparistha. 

1148. ^ a. With the suffix a is made an immensely 
large and heterogeneous body of derivatives, of various 
meaning and showing various treatment of the root: guijLa- 
strengthening, vpddhi-strengtheniiig, retention unchanged, 
and reduplication. 

In good part, they arc classifiable under the two usual general 
heads; but in part they have been individualized into more special 
senses. 

1. a. With guna-strengthening of the root (where that is poss¬ 
ible; 235, 240). These are the great majority, being more than 
twice as numerous as all others together. 

b. Many nomina aciionis; as, ^rama weariness, gr4ha siiswe, aya 
movenunt, veda knowledge, hava cnii, krodha wrath, jofa enjoyment, 
t&ra crossing, s&rga emission. 

C. Many nomina ngenlis: ax, kfama patient, svaja conslrietcr, jiv4 
living, megh4 cloud, cod4 inciting, plava hoat, sard brook, sarpd ser~ 
pent, bhoj4 generous, khftda devouring. 

d. Of the examples here given, those under b accent the radical syl¬ 
lable, and those under o the ending. And this is in perhaps a majority 
of cases the fact as regsrds the two classes of derivatives; so that, taken 
In connection with kindred facts as to other sufllxes, It hints at such a 
differeneo of accent as a,general tendency of the language. A .few sporadic 
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instances are met. vlth of the same form having the one or the other value 
according to its accent: thus, Aostc, 6^4 hasting; (fin order, ^ia4 
orderer (other examples are coda, 9&ka, 9oka: compare a similar differ¬ 
ence with other derivatives in aa, ana, an, man). But exceptions axe 
numerous — thus, for example, jay4, jav&, 8mar&, action-nouns; ^r&va, 
mogha, et&va, agent-nouns — and the subject calls for a much vider 
and deeper investigation than it has yet received, before the accentuation 
referred to can be set up as a law of the language in derivation. 

2. e. With v^ddhi-Btrengthening of the root — but only where 
& is the resulting radical vowel: that is, of medial a* and of final f 
(most often), u or fi, i or I (rare). 

f. Examples of action-nouns are: kama love, bhfig4 share, nftd4 
noise, dftv4 fire, tftr& crosainsr. Very few forms of clear derivation and 
meaning arec^quotable with accent on the root-syllable. 

g. Examples of agent-nouns are: grgbli& seitinp, vfiha eartying, 
nfty4 leading, jftra lover. 

3. h. With unstrengthened root, the examples are few: e. g. kp^a. 
lean, tur& rapid, yuga yoke, 8ruv& spoon, priy& dear, vr& troop, 9uc4 
bright. 

i. A number of words of this class, especially as occurring in com* 
position, are doubtless results of the transfer of root-stems to the a-declen- 
sion: e. g. -ghufa, -aphura, -tuda, -dr 9 a, -vida, -kira. 

J. A few a-stems are made, especially in the older language, from conju¬ 
gation-stems, mostly causative; thus, -Smaya, ilaya, -I&khaya, -ejaya, 
•dhftraya, -pfiraya, -mp^ftya, - 9 ainaya (compare the A-stems, 1140 o,d): 
also desiderative, as bibhatsa (compare 1038). Occasional examples also 
occur from tense-stems: thus, from nu-stems, or secondary stems made 
from Bucb, hin-v4, -inva, -jinva, -pinva, -ainva, -aiuiTa, -a9nuva; 
from others, -ppna, -mip^ia, -atpiaa, -puna, -JAna, -pa 9 ya, -manya, 
-daaya, -jurya, -kfudhya, -eya, -tif^ka, -jigbra, -piba; from future- 
stems, karlpya (JB.), janlfya, bhavifya, ruci^ya (P); apparently from 
aorist-stems, jef4, n49a-, psur^A, ppkf4(?), -hopa. 

4. k. Derivatives in a from a reduplicated root-form are a consider¬ 
able class, mostly occurring in the older language. They are sometimes 
made with a simple reduplication: thus, oacar4, oikita, dfdbr4, dadhfgA, 
babhaaa, -babhra, vavr4, 9i9ay4, 9i9n4tha (an action-noun), saart; 
but oftener with an Intensive reduplication: thus, merely strengthened, 
cfikQin4, -cAcala, jAgara, nAnada, lAlasa, ▼ivadh4(?), -memifa, 
rerihA and lelihs^ veviJA, nonuva, momugbA, -roruda, iolupa; with 
consonant added, •eazika 9 a-, -caftkrama, JsAgama, oaflo a l a , -Jail- 
japa, dandhvana, -nannama, -jarjalpa, jaxjara, -tartura, -dardira, 
xnurmura, gadgada; dissyllabic, -karikra, kanikradA, oarAearA and 
calAoalA, xnarlinf94, malimlucA, varivytA, aarlappA, panifpadA, 
aanifyadA, eaniaraaA, patApata, madAmada, -vadAvada, ghanA- 
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gbani. Many of these are to be regarded aa from an intensive eoitjugation- 
steiuj bnt some of them show a form not met with In Intensive eoqju- 
gatlon. 

5. 1. Derivatives with this suffix from roots as compounded with 
the verbal prefixes are quite common, in all the modes of formation 
(in each, in proportion to the frequency of independent words)con¬ 
stituting, in fact, considerably the largest body of derivative stems 
with prefixes. They are of both classes as to meaning. The accent 
is, with few exceptions, on the ending — and that, without any re¬ 
ference to the value of the stem as action-noun or agent-noun. 

m. Examples are: saifagama atsembly, nimeqi wink, abhidroli& 
enmity, anukard asristanee, udisxi inspiration, praty&qrlvd response; 
— paricar& wandering, 8a]iijay& victorious, vibodhi wakeful, atiygjd 
otrer-pious, udftr& inciting, eUcated, uttud4 rousing, sadigiri swallowing, 
ftdardlr4 eruAing, adhica&kram& climbing. 

n. The only definite class of exceptions In regard to accent appears 
to he that «f the adverbial gerunds in am (above, 885), which are accent¬ 
ed on the root-syllable. A very few other stems have the same tone: for 
example, utpdta porterU, ftqrdpa plague. A few others, mostly agent- 
noans, have the accent on the prefix: for example, vybqa (1. e. vf-oqa) 
humiim, prAtiveqa neighbor, dbhaga sharing; but also sdifakfiqa ap¬ 
pearance. 

O* For the remaining compounds of these derivatives, with the insep¬ 
arable prefixes and with other elements, see the next chapter. It may 
be merely mentioned here that such compounds are numerous, and that 
the a-derlvative has often an active participial value, and ill frequently 
preceded by a case-form, oftenest the accusative. 

p. Many words in the language appear to end with a sufflix a, while 
yet they are referable to no root which can be otherwise demonstrated 
as such. 

1148. in fi. The vast majority of stems in m fi are 
feminine adjectives, corresponding to masculines and neuters 
in 9 a (332, 334). But also many suffixes ending in H a 
have corresponding feminine forms in long KT ft, making a 
greater or less number of action-nouns. These will be 
given under the different suffixes below. 

a. There is further, however, a considerable body of feminine 
action-nouns made by adding i to a root, and having an independent 
aspect; though they are doubtless in part transfers from the root- 
noun (1147). Usually they show an unstrengthened form of root, and 
(such as occur in accented texts) an accented suffix. 
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b. Examples are 19 ^ lord$hip, p/ay, daji. pity, nlndi reproach, 

gaftkt doubt, hlAaft injury, kfamS patience, kfudbft hunger, bhftfft 
tpteeh, sevft cerviee, Bpphl cagemees. 

0 . Bnt especially, such nouns in ft are made in large numbers, 
and with perfect freedom, from secondary conjugation-stems. 

d. Thus, especially from dealderatlTe stems, as jiglfa, bhikf^, 
vXrtad* bibhaia^t etc. (see 1038); in the formation of periphrastic 
perfects, especially from causative stems, bat also from desiderative and 
Intensive, and even firom primary present-stems (1071 c—f ); from denomina¬ 
tive stems, in the older language, as a 9 vayi, aukratOya, apaaya, uru- 
9 yd, aaiiya, a 9 anayi, jivanasyi, etc., and quite rarely in the latir, 
as mpgayg. 

e. The ovily example from a reduplicated stem, is the late paBpa 9 &; 
for sdfa, J&figbft, and Jibva, 'which have a reduplicated aspect, are of 
doubtful origin. From present-stems come ioohft and probably -pcchft. 

1160. SR ana. With this suffix (as with lEI a) are form¬ 
ed innumerable derivatives, of both the principal classes of 
meaning, and with not infrequent specializations. The root 
has oftencst gu^a-strengthening, but not seldom vpddhi 
instead; and in a few cases it remains unstrengthened. 
Derivatives of this formation are frequent from roots with 
prefixes, and also in composition with other elements. 

a.*rhe normal and greatly prevalent accent is upon the root- 
syllable, without regard to the difference of meaning; but cases occur 
of accented final, and a few of accented penult. The action-nouns 
are in general of the neuter gender. The feminine of adjectives is 
made either in ft or in i (for details, see below). And a few feminine 
action-nouns in anft and ani occur, which may be ranked as belong¬ 
ing to this suffix. 

1. b. With strengthened and accented root-syllable. Under this 
head fall, as above indicated, the great mass of forms. 

0 . With g^^- 8 trengthenlng: cxAmples of artlon-nonns are B&dana 
seat, rftkfana protection, dana giving, eftyana collection, vddana pre- 
perty, h&vana e<t//, bhojana <njoymeni, k&ra^ia deed, v&rdhana inereau; 
— of agent-noiiiis, tftpana burning, cetana risible, eddana impelling. 

d. With vpddhi-strengtbeuing (only In such circumstantxa that ft 
remains as vowel of the radical syllabic): examples are -o^tana, nd 9 ana, 
mddana» -vicana, -vtsana, -vdhana, sadana, •spa 9 ana, sv^dana, 
-4yana, -ydvana, -srftvaapa, -pdrapa. 

e. From roots with prefixes, the derivatives of this formation are 
very numerous, being exceeded in frequency only by those made with the 
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suffix a (above, 11481, m). A few examples are: ftkrAma^a striditiff 
on, udyina upgoing, nldh^na receptade, prjlipana €xpirati'-,n, ▼im6cana 
reUa$e and rdea$ing, saifagAmana assembly and assembler, adhivikirtiuia 
cutting off, avaprabhrft&^ana falling ateay dcum. For other compounds 
of these derivatives, sbowinf the same accent (and the same feminine 
stem), see the next chapter (below, 1271). A few exceptions occur: 
vioakfapA, ttpari^ayanA, and the feroinlnos pramandani and nirdahanl. 

f. The adjectives of this formation, simple or compound, make their 
feminire usually in I: thus, c6danl, piqanl, spirapi, Jimbhani; 
praj&ani, prokfani, saiiigrAhapi, abhifAva^i, widhArap! (aetani 
is of doubtful meaning: below, i). An adjective compound, however, 
having a noun in ana as final member, makes its feminine in ft: thus, 
aupaaarpapA of easy approach, fA^vidbfinft of sextuple order, anapavft* 
canA not to be ordered away. 

2. The more irregular formations may be classed as follows: 

g. With accent on the final: a number of agent-nouns and adjectives, 
as karanA active (against kArana act), kfpapA miserable (against k|pApa 
misery), tvaranA hasting, rocanA I'hining, kroQanA yelling, svapadA 
sleepy, kfayanA habitable. 

h. These, unlike the preceding class, make their feminine in ft: e. 
g. tvarana, spandana. A few feminine action-nouns in the older laii- 
gnage have the same form: thus, a^ana, asanA, mananA, dyotanA, 
rodhanA, fvetanA, hasanA (and compare kapanA, ra^anA); those o 
the later language in anft (rather numerous) are doubtful as regards accent. 

i. Beside these may be mentioned a few feminines in anf, of ir.or:- 
or less doubtfhl characu>r : ar^anf, cetani (to cetana), tapani (to tAp- 
ana), pp^ani, vpjani (with ▼pjAnal, rajani, tedani. 

J. With accent on the penult: a small nutnher of adjectives: a» 
turAna hasting, dohAna milking, manAna considerate, bhandAna and 
mandAna rejoicing, sakfA^a overcoming, and perhaps vak^A^ft carrying 
(the last two with aoristlc s); and a still smaller number of neuter action- 
nouns : daAsAna great deed, vpjAna itulosure, town, vefAna fervice. 
kppA^a misery (against kppanA mUerublt), with the masculine kirAna dust. 

k. The only noticed example of a feminine is in ft: turApft. An i 
a few feminine nouns have the same form: arhanft, JarApft, barhAlflfi, 
bhandAnft, maAhAnfi, mehAnfi, vadhanfi, vanAnft, vak^Anft. (And 
compare the anomalous ransc. name u^Anft: S56a.) 

l. Without strengthening of the rrot are made a small number of 
derivatives: thus (besides’ those already noted, kppAna and kppai^A, 
vpJAna and ▼pjanl, kirApa, turApa), furtlier accented examples are 
urapa, dhuvana, pf^ana, bbuvana, trUana, vf'fapa, -auvana; and 
later are found sphurapa, aphu^na,- apphapa, -hnuvana, likhana, 
rudana, etc. RV. makes denominatives from rifapa-, ruvapa-, vipana-, 
huwana-. 
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m> Stems In ana are made also from secondary conjugation-stems: 
thus, from desideratlTes, [as oikitsana (see 1038); from causatives, as 
hftpana, bhifa^a (see 1061 g); from denominatives, with great iVeedom, 
in the later language, as Akar^ana, unmulana, ^lakqpana, cihnana; 
from intensives and other reduplicated stems, only cafikrama^a, jaii* 
gamana, jSgarani, yoyupana. 

n. A few isolated cases may be farther mentioned: from tense-stems, 
•jighrapa, -urpavana, -pagyana, yacchana, -sinoana; from prepo¬ 
sitions, cmtarapa and simstna; autamana from the quasi-prefix (1092b) 
astam. Feminines in smA of doubtful connection are yofanA woman 
(beside yofan, yoQA, etc.) and pftanA. 

1161. lEI^as. By this suffix are made (usually ivith 
gupa-strengthening of the root-vowel) especially a large class 
of neuter nouns, mostly abstract [action-nouns', but some¬ 
times assuming a concrete value; and also, in the older 
language, a few agent-nouns and adjectives, and a consid¬ 
erable number of infinitives. 

a. The accent in words of the first class is on the root, and in 
the second on the ending; and in a few instances words of the two 
daises having the same form are distinguished by their accent; the 
infinitives have for the most part the accent on the suffix. 

1. b. Examples of the first and principal class are; avas atd, 
favor, t&paa warmth, pr&yas pUamre, tejas splendor, ^r&vas /a?ne, 
dohaa milking, k&ras deed, pr&thas breadth, cetas and manaa mind, 
c&kfae eye, sAras pond, v&cas speech. 

C. A few words of this class are of irregular formation; thus, with- 
oat strengthening of the root, juvas quickness (beside javae), uras 
hteasi, xnfdhaa contempt,- and iras- (irasy-) and vipaa-, aud the ad. 
verbs tir&B, znithAs, huras-, also ^iras head, are to be compared; — 
with vpddbi-strengthcning, -vaoas, vAsas, vAhas, -avAdas, and, 
doubtful connections, pAjas, pAtliaa, and -hayas; — perhaps with an 
aorlstic B, bbfBB missile; — pivas contains a v apparently not radical. 

d. After final A of a root is usually inserted y before the suffix 
(268) : thus, dhayas, -gayas. But there are in the oldest language appar¬ 
ent remains of a formation in which aa was added directly to radical A: 
thus, bh^S and -dAs (often to be pronounced as two syllables), jfias, 
mAs; and -dbas and -daBi from the roots dhA and dA. 

2. a« The Instancee in which an agent-noun is differentiated by its 
accent from an action-noun are: Apas work, and apAs active; yA^as 
beauty, and ya^Aa hem/deous; tAras quickness, and tarAa (VS., once) 
quick; tAvas strength, and tavAa strong: dttvas worship, and duvAs 
livelyf?); mAhas greatness, and mahAs great,- between rAkfaa n. and 
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rakf&S m., both meaning demon, and between ty^as n. abandonment (?) 
and tyey&B m. descendant (?', the antithesis Is much less clear. 

f. Adjectives in &s without corresponding abstracts are: to^As be¬ 
stowing, yajas offering, vedhas pious, probably fthanas heady; and a few 
other words of isolated occurence, as ve9&8, dhvar&a. From a denomina¬ 
tive stem is made mpgay&s wild animal (RV., once). 

g. But there are also a very few cases of abstract nouns, not neuter, 
accented on the ending: thus, jards old age, bhiy&s fear; and doubtless 
also hav&8 call, and tvef&S impulse. The feminine uf&S dawn, and 
do^as night, might belong either here or under tlie last preceding head. 

h. Apparently containing a suffix aa are the noun up&s lap, and 
certain proper names: angiraa, nodhaa, bhal&n4a, arcanfin&a, naci- 
ketaa. The feminine apaaraa nymph is of doubtful derivation. 

i. The irregular formation of some of the words of this division will 
he noticed, without special remark. 

3. j. The infinitives made by tlie suffix as have been explained 
above (973): they show various treatment of the root, and various 
accent (which last may perhaps mark a difference of gender, like that 
between sahas and jaraa). 

4 . k. The formation of derivatives In as from roots compounded 
with prefixes is very restricted -- if, indeed, it is to be admitted at all. 
No influitive In aa occurs with a prefix; nor any action-noun; and the 
adjective combinations arc in some instaiic(\s evidently, and in most others 
apparently, possessive compounds of the noun with the prefix used adjec- 
tively: the most probable exceptions arc -nyokaa and vifpardhaa. As in 
these examples, the accent is always on the prefix. 

1. Certain Yedic stums in ar may be noticed here, as more or less 
exchanging with stems in aa, and apparently related with such. They 
were reported above, at 168 a. 

In connection with this, the most common and important suffix 
ending in a, may be best treated the others, kindred in office and 
possibly also in origin, which end in the same sibilant. 

1162. cHT tas, ^ nas, 77TT sas. With these suffixes are 

"N. 

made an extremely small number of actiou-nouiis. Thus: 

a. With tas are made retas seed, and srotas stream, 

b. With naa are made dpnas acquisition, dr^naa wave, -bhan^as 
offering, reknaa riches; and in dravinaa wealth, and pdrinaa fulness, 
is apparently to he seen the same suffix, with prefixed elements having 
the present value of union-vowels. Probably the same is true of ddmu- 
naa house-friend, and fjunaa (,RV.) n. pr., UQanaa (or -nd) n. pr. 

c. With aaa Is perhaps made vdpaaa beauty; and tarufaa may be 
mentioned with it (rather tarua-aP). 
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1163. With the suftix is is formed a small num¬ 
ber (about a dozen] of nouns. 

a. They are in part nouns of action, but most are used concretely. 
The radical syllable baa tlie gu^a-strengthening, and the accent is on the 
suffix (except in Jyotis light, vy&this, aiid.uni8» raw meat). Examples 
are: arcis, rods, and 9 od 8 light, chadls or chardis cover, barhis 
etraw, vartls track, sarpfs butter, havfs oblation, dyotis light, and kra- 
vls raw flesh. Avis-, pSthis, bhri^is-, and m&his- are isolated variants 
of stems in as; and thvis*, 9Uois>, and surabhls- appear Inorganically 
for tuvi etc. in a few compounds or derivatives. 

1164. 3n US. With this suffix are made a few words, 
of various, meaning, root-form, and accent. 

a. They are words signifying both action and agent. A few have 
both meanings, without difTcrence of accent: thus, t&pus heal and hoi; 
drus wound and sore; c&kfus brightness and seeing, eye; v&pus won ler- 
ful and wonder. The nouns are mostly neuter, and accented on the root- 
syllable: thus, ayus, tarus, purus, muhus (? only adverbial), mithus 
(do.), y&jus, ^asus; exceptions are: in regard to accent, janus birth; 
in regard to gender, minus man, and n&hus, proper name. Of adjectives, 
are accented on the ending Jayus, vanus, and dak^us burning (wliich 
appears to attach itself to the aorist-stem). 

1166. ^ L With this suffix are formed a large body 
of derivatives, of all genders; adjectives and masculine 
agent-nouns, feminine abstracts, and a few neuters. They 
show a various form of the root: strong, weak, and re¬ 
duplicated. Their accent is also various. Many of them 
have meanings much specialized; and many (including most 
of the neuters) are hardly to be connected with any root 
elsewhere demonstrable. 

1. a. The feminine action-iiouiis are of very various form: thus, 
with weak root-form, ruoi brightness, tvffl sheen; ploughing, nfti 
dance; — with gu^a-streiigthening (where possible), ropi pain, foci heat, 
vani a:id sani gain; — with v^ddhi-strongthoning, gr^i seiutre, dhr^ 
ji course, fiji race; froui i/duf comc-s ddfi (compare dtifayati, 1042b). 
The variety of accent, which seems reducible to no rule, is illuatrated by 
the examples given. The few inflnitively used words of this formation 
(above, 976 b) hi^ve a weak root>form, with accent on the ending. 

2. b. The adjectives and masculine agent-nouns exhibit the same 
variety. Thus: 

c. With unstreiigthencd root: fuel bright, bh^mi lively (f/bbram), 
g]^bhl container. 
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d. ^’ith uiistreiigthened root (or root incapable ofgui^a-changc): ari 
enemy, zn&hi greats arci beam, granthf knot, krl^i playit^f; vith vyddhl- 
increment, kirfi, jani, -dhftri, ^ari, sftcf, s&di, -sfthi, and a few words 
of obscure connections: thus, drftpl mantle, heap, pbjLi hand, etc. 
The isolated •Sna^i appears to come from the perfect-stem (788) of ynq. 

e. With reduplicated root This is in the older language a consider¬ 
able class, of quite various form. Thus: with weak or abbreviated root, 
c&kri, J&ghri (y^ghar), p4pri, s&sri, -amri, babhri, vavrf, J&gmi, 

(yjan), -tatni, j^hni, sasni, su^vi, ; and, with displace¬ 

ment of final & (or its weakening to the semblance of the suffix), dadf, 
pap{, yayl (with a case or two from yayl), -JaJni, d&dhi; — from tho 
ur-form of roots in changeable p, j&guri, taturi, papuri (pupuri SV.); 
— with simple reduplication, cikiti, yuyudhi, vivioi; — with strength¬ 
ened reduplication, -c&cali, tatppi, dadhpfi, vavahi, sfisahi, ti&tuji 
and tutuji, yllyuvi, yuyudhi; and jarbhdri and b&mbhari. And 
karkarf lute and dundubhi drum have the aspect of belonging to the 
same class, but are probably onomatopoctic. The accent, it will be notic¬ 
ed, is most often on the reduplication, but not seldom elsewhere (only 
once on the rout). It was noticed above (27If) that these reduplicated 
derivatives in i not seldom take an object in tlie accusative, like a present 
participle. 

f. Formations in i from the root compounded with prefixes are not 
at all niiincrous. They are accented uEUtilly on the suffix. K.xainpics arc: 
fiyajlf vyfina 9 {, nijaghnf, poradadi, vifosahl; but also ijani, flmuri, 
vivavri. As compounded with other preceding words, the adjectives or 
agent-nouns in i arc not rare, and are regularly accented on the root: see 
the next chapter, 1276. 

g. From y^dhft comes a derivative -dhi, forming many masculine 

compounds, with the value both of an abstract and a concrete: thus, with 
prefixes, antardhf, uddh£, nidhf, paridhi, etc. From y'dS. made in 
like manner Adi beginning, and from prati^^hf resistance. Opin¬ 

ions are at variance as to whether such forms arc to be regarded as made 
with the suffix i, displacing the radical fi, or with weakening of & to i. 

3. h. Neuter nouns in i are few, and of obscure derivation: exam¬ 
ples are Akfi eye, Asthi bone, d&dhi curds, etc. 

1156. S Stems ill ^ I (like those in iy above, 
1149) are for the most part feminine adjectives, correspond¬ 
ing to masculines and neuters of other terminations. 

a. Thus, femliilnos in i are made from a-steins (332, 334: and see 
also the different suffixes), from i-stems (344, 346), from u-.«toms (344 b), 
from p-stems (376 a), and from various consonant-stems (378 a). 

b. Blit there are also a few stems in I wearing the aspect of inde¬ 
pendent derivatives. Kxamples are dakfl, dehl, nadi, nftndi, pe^i. 
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▼akfi (appArently with aorittle •), 94 kl, 9 &cX> 9 & 111 X, ^iml, tarl, 

vApi; they are either action-oouns or agent-nouns. In the later langnage 
(as noticed at 344a) there la rery frequent interchange of i- and I-stema 
and the forms from them. 

0 . In the oldest langnage there are even a few masculines in L They 
were noticed, and their inflection illustrated, above, at 366b, 360. 

1167. ti. This suffix forms a large class of fre¬ 

quently used feminine nouns of action; and also a few 
agent-nouns (masculine) and adjectives. The root has in 
general the same form as before the suffix rf ts of the pass¬ 
ive participle (862 ff.) — that is to say, a weak, and often 
a weakened or abbreviated, form. 

a. The accent ought, it would appear, in analogy with that of 
the participle, to rest always upon the suffix; but in the recorded 
condition of the language it does so only in a minority of cases: 
namely, about fifty, against sixty cases of accent an the radical syl¬ 
lable, and a hundred and forty of undetermined accent; a number of 
words — itl, pti. citti, tppti, pakti, puffi* bhiiti, bhpti, vp^fi, qakti, 
qruffi, epfti, athiti — have both accentuations. 

1. b. Examples of the normal formation arc: rfiti gift, iltf aud, 
riti flovB, ntuti prai$e, bhakti divMon, vlftl ierviee, Stuti prai$e, kirti 
fame, purti beatowalf mati thought, pXti drink (p'pft; pple pita), dhftnti 
stream (y^dbftv; pple dh&uta); — and with accented root, g&tl motion, 
qdihti repose, diti diviahn pple dit&), aight, { 9 ^ offering 

CV'yaj: ppi<> ukti apeedi (|/vac: pple ukt&), vfddhi inereaae. 

o. The roots which form thedr participle In ita (960) do not have 
the i also before ti: thus, only gupti, -dppti. A few roots having their 
participle in na instead of ta (067) form the abstract noun also in ni 
(below, 1168). And from the roots tan and ran occur tanti and rfiati, 
beside the more regular tati and r&ti; also Ahanti (once, VS.) beside 
Ahati. From roots having the form dft, the derivatlTe in composition is 
sometimes -tti (for dftti, with loss of radical vowel: compare the partieiple- 
form -tta, above, 066 f): thus, niravatti (K.), aamprAtti (CrB.). 
pAritti (TB.), wAautti, bhAgatti, maghAtti (all RV.). 

d. A few derivatives are made from reduplicated roots; their accent 
is various: thus, oarkptf, didhiti and -dXditl, jfgarti, and perhaps the 
proper name yayAti; also Jfigdhi from p'Jakf (233 f). 

e. Derivatives from roots with prefixes are numerous, and have (as in 
the case of the participles in ta, and the action-nouns in tu) the accent 
on the prefix: examples are Anumatl, abhtti, Ahuti, nirpU, vyilpti, 
sAifagati. The only exceptions noticed are ftaaktf and lautf, and abhi- 
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(beside SUiff|i). In other combinetions then with prefixes, the seoen- 
teetion is in genersl the ssine: see the next ehepter (1874). 

2. f. The efijeetives end sgent>noans — which, es mssenllnes, ere 

to be connected with these rsther thsu with the feminine ebstrscts — are 
▼erjr few: thns, ptktl ptilrid, caper, dhlkti thaker^ JfiiH teZafioe, 

pattI footman, p&tl nuuter; end e few others, of more or less dnbions 
character. The accent is xarions, as in the other clus. 

3. g. A few words show the suffix ti preceded by Tarioiis vowels, 
union- or stem-vowels. The ordinary intermediate i of the ta-partieiple 
etc. is seen in ainiti, ujhiti. -gpblti (1* as nsnal with this root: 000b). 
pa^hiti, bhai^ti; and with them may be mentioned the adjective fjltl, 
the proper names turviti and dabhiti, and snihitl and sndhitl, not¬ 
withstanding their long final. With ati are made a few derivatives, va- 
rionsly accented: thus, the action-nouns aAliatC, d|^at{, pakpatf* mlth- 
ati, vasatf, ram&tl, wratdti. am&ti and dmati, -dhralati; and the 
agent-words arat(, khalati, vpk&ti, rdmati, dahati. In some of these 
is to be seen with probability a 8tem>vowel, as also in Jdnayati and 
rasayatl (and BY. has gopay&tya). The grammarians' method of re¬ 
presenting a root by its 3d sing. pres, indie., declining this as a ti-stem, 
begins in the elder language; e. g. etiwant (TB.), kgetiwaat (AB.), 
yid^ti and Jnhoti and daditi (S.), nandati (MBh.). The feminine 
Sntivati young, maiden is of isolated character. 

h. In some of the words Instanced in the last paragraph, ti is per¬ 
haps applied as a secondary suffix. A kindred character belongs to it in 
the numeral derivatives from pronominal roots, kAti, tAti* yAti, and from 
numerals, as dahati, vi&Qatf, gag^i, etc., with paAkti (from pA&oa); 
in padAti; and in addb&ti, from the particle addhA. 

1158. ni. This suffix agrees in general in its uses 
and in the form of its derivatives with the preceding; but 
it makes a very much smaller number of words, among 
which the feminine abstracts are a. minority. 

a» As was noticed above (1157o), a few verbs (ending in vowels) 
making their passive participle in na instead of ta make their action- 
nonn in nl instead of ti. From the older language are quotable Jyla( 
iftfuty, Jilrnf heat, hini abandonment (and the masculines ghf^i and 
jirpi); later occur gltni, -mlini, sanni-. 

b. Words of the other class are: agni eatiny, -ugpi burmny, vAhni 
carrying, Jdrpi slnyinp, tflrpi hasty, bhi&rpi excited, dharpi euOaininy, 
prop! loving, vpfpl and v^pi virile; and ulth them may be mentioned 
pfpnl epeekled. 

e. In prepi, yoni* meni, grepi* grdpi is seen a strengthening of 
the radical syllable, such as does not appear among the derivatives in ti. 

d. Derivatives in ni from roots with prefixes do not appear to occur. 

Whitney, Orammar. 3. ed. 2S 
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e# In hrftd&nl and hlAdunl we htTe • prefixed u< In the wordf 
ending In uil, the a has probably the fame Talne with that of ati (aboTe, 
1107 s); but-ani baa gained a more independent atatiis, and may be beat 
treated u- a aeparate auffix. 

1160. ani. The words made by this suffix have 
the same double value with those made by the preceding 
suffixes. Their accent is various. Thus: 

a. Feminine aetion-nonna, aometlmea with eonereted meaning i aa, 
tlfipi impulte, qatiafi injury, dyotani brightnett, kfipaol blow, a9fiai 
ifilMik, vartani tradb; and •ar 9 aai» udani"# Jaeioi*. 

b. Adjectivea and other agent>worda are: avApi fbre-itide, oar&pi 

laevoble, oakgAoi enlightener, tarfijpi quick, iiHmfiiAiyi dhvas&ni 

teaUering, wakfApi etrer^gthener, sanugi trade. PluRfipl and one or two 
other late worda are probably vaiianta to atema in iOl. From a redu¬ 
plicated root-form cornea -paptanl. From deaideratiTe atema are made 
SUrakffijpi, sipfisAziit and (with prefix) fi-9U9ukf4pi. And a email 
Rupiber of worda appear to attach themaelvea to an a-aoriat atom: thua, 
perfApl. sakfApl, oargapf. 

0 . It la queationable whether the inflnitivea in (078) are to be 
pat here, aa acenaativea of a formation in anit or index the next anlftx, 
aa loeativea of a formation in an. from roota and itexta increaaed by an 
aeriatic i. 

1100. ^^an. Not many words are made with a suffix 
of this form, and of these few are plainly to be connected 
with roots. Certain rare neuters (along with the doubtful 
infinitives) are nouns of action; the reft are masculine 
and neuter agent-nouns. The accent is various. 

a. The inflnitivea which admit of being refenad to thia auffix, aa 
locatiTe caaea, are thoae in pAni. of which the aibilant may be the final 
of a tenae-atem. They are all given above (078). 

b. The other acUon-nouna in an are vw/aMw greatne$$, rfifAn on- 
ihority (RV., once: compare rf^Jan; the accent-relation ia the reverae of the 
laual one), and gAmbhan depth (Y8., once); and PB. has kfeppfi once. 

c. Agent-bonus (in part of doubtful oonncftion) are: ukfAn oz, 
fAKf" eye, tAkqan carpenter, dhvasAn proper name, pflpAn name of 
a god, maJJAn marrow, rfijan king, vffan virUe, bull, aAghan. anOiAn 
(Hdlhan Apaat.); also -gman, jmAn, -bhvRii* •9vaat with 9 vAn, yu- 
VgPf yApan, and the stems Ahan, fidhani etc. (480>i-4), filling up the 
infiection of other defective atoms. 

d. With prefixes occur pratidivan and A|idIyRn» vlbhvAD» ni- 

bfiman. 
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1161. ^ tu. The great mass of the words of this form¬ 
ation are the infinitives — accusatives in the later lan¬ 
guage, in the earlier likewise datives and ablative-genitives: 
see above, 970b, 072. But a few are also used independ¬ 
ently, as action-nouns or with concreted meaning; and an 
extremely small number, of somewhat questionable charac¬ 
ter, appear to have the value of agent-words. They are of 
all genders, but chiefly masculine. The root has the guqA- 
strengthening. 

a. The infinitive words are accented on the radical syllable when 
simple, and most of the others have the same accent; but a few have 
the tone on the ending. 

b. Examples are: of the regular formation, inaac. data s&arv, Jltu- 
birth, dhdtu element, t&ntu thread, m&ntu eounset, 6tu vefl, sAtu 
reeeptaele, sdtu tie, eotu pretaure,' also kr&tu eapaeity, and sdktuprtli,' 
fem. vastu morning: neat vaatu thing, vdstu abode; — with Meont 
on the. ending, aktu my, jantd being, g&tu way and eong, yAtd (?) 
demon, hetu eaute, ketu banner (all masc.); — with nnstrengthened root, 
ptu season, pitu drink, Bt&tu birth, and apparently kftu (in kttvas time*),- 
with vrddhi'Strengthening, vdstu (above). Agent-noans appear to be 
dh&tu drinkable and kroffu Jackal. 

e. The infinitives in tu have (968) often the union-vowel 1 before 
the suffix, and this in a few cases is lengthened to I. In other use occur 
also -stAritu and -dhAritu (both with dus), -kAvItu (with su); tur- 
phAntu seems of the same formation, but is obscure. 

d. In a few instances, the suffix tu appears to he added to a tense- 
or conjngation-stem in a; thus, edhatu and vahatd; tamyatd and 
tapyatu; and sis&sAtu. The accent of the last is paralleled only by 
that of jivatu life, which is further exceptional in showing a long A; it 
is used sometimes in the manner of an infinitive. 


1162. ^ nu. This suffix forms a comparatively small 
body of words, generally masculine, and having both the 
abstract and the concrete value. 

a. The .accent is usually on tlie ending, and the root unstrength- 

cned. 

b. Thus: k^epnu Jerk, bhAnu light (later sun), vagnu sornid, 
sunu son, dAnu (with irregular accent) m. f. demon, n. drop, dew; dhenfi 
f. cow; — gpdhnu hasty, tapna btiminp, trasnu ftarfiil, dhpfipu hold; 
— and vif^u Vishnu, and perhaps athA^u pillar. Compare also vOUx 
tnu* 1196a. 

2S‘ 
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0. Tbit tlio (llk« to) tppMii Mnnetlmet with a prefixed a: thus, 
kfipa^A miiitie, knmdanu end nadaniSi roaring, nabhaat^ (and -nli, 
f.) fountain, vibha^anA (only Inetanee with prefix) ftreahiny to pieen; 
and perhaps the proper names dlaana and kp9dim belong here. 

1168. Q tha. The words made with this suffix are al¬ 
most without exception action-nouns (though some have 
assumed a concrete value). They are of all genders. The 
root is of a weak (or even weakened) form, and the accent 
usually Olathe suffix. 

a. Thna: maac., -itha going, drttaa goal, -kytha making, gatbd 
tong, pakthd n. pr., bhpthd offering, -yltha road, -fitha lying doum, 
90 fha tweUing^' Slktha tedbnenti snd, of less clear connections, yuthd 
herd, r&tba chariot; — nent., ukthi saying, tlrthi ford, nithi song, 
rikthi heritage, and appanntly pffth& back; — fern, (with a), g£tli& 
tong, nitha way. Radical a la weakened to 1 In githa song and -pitha 
drink and -pltha protection; a final naaal is lost In -gatha going and 
hdtba staying. In vtllgithd ((B.; bat BAU. -Ita) is apparently seen a 
formation from a redoplieation of yji, vietoriow. 

b. A few examples of combination with prefixes occur, with accent 
on the final: thus, nirpthd destmetion, saifagathd union, etc. 

0. StUl more common In the older language is a form of this suffix 
io which has become prefixed an i, which is probably of thematic origin, 
though become a nnion-Towel. Thus: -an&tba breathing, ay&tha foot, 
oaritha mobility, tvepA^^ vehemence, and so proth&tho. yajAtha, ra- 
vAtluit vokpAtha, uoAtha, vld&tha, pafraatha, pap&tha, paydtha, 
pvayitha, pvasAtba, oaoAtha, atanAtha, stavAtha, nravAtha, and, 
with weak root-form, ruvAtha; the later language adds koratha, taratba, 
pamatha, savatha. with a prefix, the accent Is thrown forward upon 
the final: thus, AvasatbA abode, pravaaaihA absence; but prfipiAtha 
breath is treated u If prfin were an Integral root. 

d. Isolated combinations of tha with other preceding rowels occur: 
thus, vArfitha protection, JArfitha wattitHi 0)i and matutha (/man P). 

1164. BT thu. This suffix (like BT tha, above) has an 9 A 
attached to it, and, in the very few derivatives which it 
makes, appears only as KIJ athu. 

a. The only Vedlc examples are ejAthu quaking, vepAthu trembling, 
■tanAthu roarhsg. Later easea are noadAthu (TS.), nadathu (U.), 
kfavathu (8.), davathu, bhraii^athu, majjathu, vamatbu, gvayathu, 
aphfkxjathu. 

1166. ^ yu. With this suffix are made a very few nouns, 
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both of agent and of action, with unstrengthened root and 
various accent. Thus: 

a. Abstracts (masc.) are manyu wrath, m^tyu death (with t added 
to the short final of the root). 

b. AdJeotiTes etc. are dmhyiii n. pr., bhujyih pltable, muoyu (OB. 
i. 1.7), 9undhyu pure'; ydjya pious, sAhyu atronp, disyu enemy; and, 
with vpddhi-strengthening, Jftyd vietorioue. 

e. For other derivatives ending in yu, see the suffix u, below, 1178h,i. 

1166 . If xna. The action-nouns made by this suffix are 
almost all masculine; and they are of various robt-form and 
accent, as are also the agent-nouns and adjectives. 

a. Examples of action-nouns are: ajmA course, gharmA heat; Ama 
progress, bhAma brightness, sArma flow, stAma sonp of praiie. 

b. Examples of agent-nouns etc. are: tigmA thatpj bhImA terrible, 
^agniA mighty, idbmA fuel, jrudhmA warrior. A single instanoe ftom 
a reduplicated root is tUtamA powerfkil. BarAmi f., with a before the 
suffix, is of doubtful connection. 

c. A number of stems in ma have stems in man beside them, and 
appear, at least in part, to be transfers from the an- to the a-deelension. 
Such are ajma, oma, ema, arma, tAkma, darmA, dhAnna, narmA, 
yAma, yngma, vema, ^ufma, a6ma, sArma, hAma. 

1167. ^ mi. A very, small number of nouns, masculine and 
feminine, formed with mi, may be conveniently noticed here. 

Thus, from p-roots, tlrmf wave, -kOrmi action, silrmi f. tube; ilrom 
others, j&mi relation, bhdimi or bhi&ml f. earth, lakfml sign; also prob¬ 
ably ra^mf tine, ray; and the adjective krudhmi (? RV., once). 

1168 . XR man. The numerous derivatives made with 

•s 

this suffix are almost only action-nouns. The great majority 
of them are neuter, and accented on the root-syllable; a 
much smaller number are masculine, and accented on the 
suffix. The few agent-words are, if nouns, masculine, and 
have the latter accent: in several instances, a neuter and 
a masculine, of the one and the other value and accent, 
stand side by side. The root has in general the gu^a- 
strengthening. 

1. a. Examples of regularly fbrmed neuters are: kArman aetion, 
JAnman birth, ndman name, vAitman iroek, vA^man dwetfAig, hAmra 
eaeriflee, -dyAtman iplenior. 
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b. Examples of masculine abstracts are; om&n favor, ojman itrength, 
Jem&n conquest, svftdmAn su>eetness, hem&n impulse. 

C. CotTGspondinf; neuter action-nouns and inasculiiie agent-nouns are: 
br&hman worship and brahm&n priest; dimau gift and d&m&n giver; 
dh&nnan rule and dharman orderer; 8&dman seat and aadm&u sitter. 
But Oman friend stands in the contrary relation to om&n m. favor. Very 
few other agent-nouns occur; and all, except bralim&n» are of rare occurrence. 

d. On the other hand, jeman and varfman and av&dman (and 
variman) have the diiTerenco of gender and accent without a corresponding 
difference of meaning. 

e. The noun d^man stone, though masculine, is accented on the 
radical syllable; and two or three other questionable cases of the same kind 
occur. 

f. The derivatives in man used as iniluitives (974) have for the 
most part the accent of neuters: the only exception is vidmane. 

g. A few words, of either class, have an irregular root-form; thus, 
udman, ufm&n or u^man, bblimaa eaWA, bbum&n afiuncianee, ayti- 
man, aim&n, bhujmdn, vidmdn, ^ikman, fu^man, aidhman; aud 
kufman, bharman, 9^man. 

h. Derivatives in man from roots with prefixes are not numerous. 
They are usually accented on the prefix, whether action-nouns or adjectives: 
thus, pr&bharman forthbringing, pr&y&man departure; inuvartman 
following after: the exceptions, vijaman, prativartm4n, viaann&n, are 
perhaps of possessive formation. 

2. L The same suffix, though only with its abstract-making value, 
has in a number of cases before it a union-vowel, i or I; and imfin 
comes to be used as a secondary suffix, forming abstract nouns (mas¬ 
culine) from a considerable number of adjectives. 

j. The neuters in iman and iman are primary formations, belonging 
almost only to the older language: thus, j&niman, dhariman (M.), w4ri- 
man (beside varim&n, as noticed above); and d&rlman, dbfiriman, 
p&rlman (and p&reman SV., oiic«), bh&riman, v&timan, adnman, 
at&rlman, a&vlman, and h&viman. Those in Sman are hardly met 
with outside the Big-Veda. 

k. The masculines in im&n are in the oldest language less frequent 
than the neuters just described: they are tfinimaji (?), Jariman, prathi- 
man, mahim&n, varim&n (beside the equivalent v&ziman and v&xi- 
man), varfim&n (beside the equivalent vAr^mazi and varfm&n), hari- 
rnfin* and ^ftghim&n (VS.) beside drighm&n (V.B.). Some of these, 
as well as of the derivatives in simple man* attaoh themselves in meaning, 
or in form also, to adjectives, to which they seem the accompanying ab¬ 
stracts: compare the similar treatment of the primary comparatives and 
superlatives (above, 468): such are pftpm&n (to pftpfi, piplyaa etc.); 
drighm&n etc. (to d!rgh&, dr^blyaa, etc.); vfiriman etc. (to urfi, 
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v&rXyas, etc.); pxAthtman (to pfthd, prithlf(ha); harimfcn (to h&ri 
or hiirita); v&rfman etc. (to v&rfljraa etc.); svidman etc. (to avidd, 
Bvtdiyaa, etc.). Then in the Brahman* langnage are found further et- 
amples: thna, dhflmrimin (TS. K.), dra^ihimdn (MS. K.: to df^hd, 
dr&^biyaa, etc.), apim i n (VB.; and dpiman n. (ii), athemdn, athd- 
viman (n. big pUee), tarupiman (K.), parufiman (AB.), abaliman 
(ChU.), lohltiman (KB.); and atill later such as laghiman, Iqppiman, 
purplman, madhuriPlan, poplman, etc., etc. 

1169. cR^van. By this sufHx are made almost only 
agent-words, adjectives and nouns, the latter chiefly mas¬ 
culines. The root is unstrengthened, and to a short final 
vowel is added a r^t before the suffix. The accent is al¬ 
most always on the root, both in the simple words and in 
their 'compounds. 

a, Tho Insertion of t is an intimation that the words of this form are 
originally made by the addition of an to derivatives in u and tu; yei 
van has the present value of an integral sufflx tn the language, and must 
ho treated'as such. 

b. Examples of the usual formation are: masc. ydjvan offering, 
druhvan harming, fdkVan capable, -rikvan leaving, -Jitvan eonguerinp,. 
Biatyan pressing, kftvan active, -gdtvan (like -gat, -gatya) going, sdt- 
van (Kaan) tvarrior,- neat, pdrvan Joint, dhdnvan bov. Irregular, with 
strengthened root, are drvan rourter, -yftvan ('? AY.) driving off; and, 
with accent on the sufllx, dprdn (? VS.) and vidvdn (vAV.), 

C. Examples from roots with prellxes (which arc not rare) are: atltvan 
excelling, upabdeVan rentier, Bunbhptvan eoUeeting; and perhaps vivds- 
van shining: abhiaatvan is a compound with.governing preposition (1910).. 
For the oompounds with other elements, which, except in special caaet^ 
have tho same accent, see below, 1277. 

d. The stems muflvdn robber and sanitvan (each RV., once) are the 
only ones with a nnlon-vovrel, and are perhaps better regarded as second'- 
ary derivatives — of which a few are made with this sufBx: see below, 
1234. From a redttpliOated root are made rdrftvan and olkltvdn (and 
possibly vivdBvan). 

e. Aetion-nonns made with the suffix van are only the infinitival 
words mentioned at 074 — unless bhurvani (KV., once) is tr- be added, 
as locative of bhurvdiu 

f. The femiAinSB corresponding to adjectives in van are sot 
made (apparently) directly from this snffix, but from vara, and end 
in vsrl; see below, 1171 b. 

1170. SR Tinit sift vani, vanu. The very few words 
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made with these suffixes may best be noticed here, in con¬ 
nection with Sf^van (of which the others are probably sec¬ 
ondary extensions}. 

A. Wltli vans are made Tagvani talkaUve, Batvan& varrtor (beaide 
s&tvan* abore); and, from a rednpUcated root, fufukvani Mnmg. 

b. With vani are made from aimple rooti torvipi ezeeUinp, and 
bhurvipl rerUcM, and, from reduplicated rooti, fafukv&ni lining, da> 
dhpfv&i^i daring, tutunr&^i $Mving afltr, and Jogunri^l prat$ing; ar- 
harifyuji ii obscure. 

o. With vanu is made only vaffyanta tone, noite. 

1171. q|;[ yara. With this suffix are made a few deriv¬ 
atives, of all genders, having for the most part the value 
of agent-nouns and adjectives. Much more common are the 
feminine stems in olfl varl, which, from the earliest period, 
serve as corresponding feminines to the masculine stems 
in ^ van. 

a. A few masculine adjectives in yard, occur, formally accordant (cx- 
-copt in accent) with the feminines: thus, itvard going, -advara effing; 
and so, further, In the older language, l 9 yar&, -jayara. ph&ryara, 
bliSryitf&, bhftsyar&p y 7 adhyar&(?), -nadwa* nthRyarA, and doubt¬ 
less with them belongs yidvalA; later, -kaayara, gatvara, ghanvara 
(also ghasmara), -jitvara, naQyara, plyara, madvara, -nptyara; 
from a reduplicated root, y&yftyar& (B. and later). Many of these have 
feminines in ft. 

b. The feminines in yarl accord in treatment of the root and in 
accent with the masculines in van to which they correspond: thus, ydjr- 
vari, -Jityarl, sftyarl, -fivari, -yftyarl, and so op (about twenty-five 
such formations in RV.); from a reduplicated root, -9i9yari. 

C. A very small number of neuters occur, with accent on the root: 
thus, karyara deed, gAhvara (later also gabhyara) thiehet,- and a femin¬ 
ine or two, with accent on the penult: urv&rft field, and urvAri tow 
(both of doubtful etymology). 

We take up now the suffixes by which are made only stems 
having the value of agent-nouns and a^ectives; beginning with a 
brief mention of the participial endings, which in general have been 
already sufficiently treated. 

1172. iEIrf ant (or filrT at). The office of this suffix, in 

•>. ' "s' 

making present and future participles active, has been fully 
explained above, in connection with the various tense-stems 
and conjugation-stems (chaps. VIII.—^XIV.), in combination 
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with which alone it is employed (not directly with the root, 
unless this is also used as tense-stem). 

a. ▲ few woidi of liko origin, but mod m indopondont «4]eotlTM, 
wore glTonvat 460. With fho iame or o formally Identical inlllx ate made 
fh)m pronominal roots (yant and Idyant (401. 617a). And idvijant 
not daubU-torvwd (BY., once), eppeaie to contain a similar formation ftom 
the numeral dwl — nnleaa we are to assume a denomlnatlTe Terb-stem as 
Intermediate. 

1178. (or ej^vas). For the (perfect active) par¬ 

ticiples made with this suffix, see above, 802—6, and 468 ff. 

a. A few words of irregular and questionable formation were noticed 
at 46S, above. Also, apparent transfers to a form U8 or uqa. BY. voea- 
Uiea the v once, In JuJoruin. 

b. The oldest language (BY.) has a very few words In vas, of doubt- 

fbl relations: ]^blivas and qOcvas (beside words In va and van), 

and perhaps kbldvas (ylcbid). The neater abstract vArivas breadth^ 
room (belonging to uru broad, in the same manner with vArfyas and 
varimAn), is quite isolated. MBh. makes a nominatiYe pIwBn, as if from 
pivA&s Instead of pXvan. 

1174. iTH^mBna. The participles having this ending 
are, as has been seen (684 b), present and future only, and 
have the middle, or the derived passive, value belonging in 
general to the stems to which the suffix is attached. 

1175. iElH &na. The participles ending in 6na are 
of middle and passive value, like those just noticed, and 
either present, perfect, or (partly with the form sina: 
above, 897 b] aorist. 

a. A few other words ending in the same manner in the old language 
may be mentioned here. The BY. has the adjectives tAkavBna, bhfga- 
v&Qa, vAsavftna, UrdhvasaxiA, apparently made on the model of par> 
tlcipial stems. Also the proper names Apnavfina, pfthavfina, and cjrA- 
vftoa and cyAvatftncu FArqina aby$a is doubtful; mjAnA (BY., once) 
is probably a false reading; Apnina is of donbtftil character. 

1176. cT ta. The lue of this suffix in forming parti¬ 
ciples directly from the root, or from a conjugational (not 
a tense) stem, was explained above, 962—6, The participles 
thus made are in part intransitive, but in great part passive 
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in value (like those made by the two preceding suffixes, but 
in much larger measure, and more decidedly). 

a. A few genenl adjeetlvet, or noani with eonerete meaning, are 
adaptations of this participle. ExamplM are: t(ft4 roupA, 9lt4 cold, dp- 
dhi (for dfdlti* SS4a) /Irm; d11t4 mmenper, sQtA eharioturi ft4 rfpAf, 
gbpti ghee, JAtd kind, dyilti gambling, nptt& donee, JIvlti Ufe,. oailtd 
behavior, smita tmlle. The adjeetlre tigiti (RV.) sAofp shows anomaloos 
reversion of palatal to guttural hefore the i (SlSd). Vgwdta dear is a 
single example ftom a reduplicated root. 

b. Donbtless after the example and model of participles from denomi¬ 
native stems (of whieh, however, no instances are quotable from the Veda 
— unless bhamita RV.), derivatives in ita are in the later language 
mado direcUjr^from noun and adjective-stems, having the meaning of endots- 
ei vith, affected by, made to be, and the like (compare the similar Eng¬ 
lish formation in ed, as homed, barefooted, blueeoated). Examples are ra- 
tMta fkimUhed with a chariot, dublcbita pained, kusumlta flowered, 
durbalita weakened, ni^^madiqaylta indubitable, etc. etc. 

C. A few words ending in ta are accented on the radical sjrliable, 
and their relation to the participial derivatives is very doubtful: such are 
data home, mdrta mortal, vita wind; and with them may be mentioned 
g&rta high eeat, ndkta night, h&sta bond. Vratd is commonly viewed 
as containing a suffix ta« but it doubtless comes from yvpt (vrat-d, like 
tradd, vrajd) and means originally course. 

d. Several adjectives denoting color end in ita, but are hardly con¬ 
nectible with roots of kindred meaning; thus, palitd gray^ dnita black, 
i*6hita and I6hita red, hdrita green; akin with them are eta variegated, 
qyetd white. The feminines of these stems are in part irregular: thus, 
enl and qydnl; rdhipl and Idhlni, and hdripl (but the corresponding 
masc. hdripa also occurs); and dsikni, pdlikni, and hdrikni. 

e. A small number of adjectives in the older language ending in ata 
are not to be separated from the participial words in ta, although their 
specific meaning is in part gerundive. They are: paoatd cooked, darqatd 
and paqyata seen, to be seen, worth seeing ; and so yajatd, haryatd, bha- 
ratd. The y of paqyata and haryatd indicates pretty plainly that the 
a also is that of a present tense-stem. Bajatd silvery is of more obscure 
relation to y'raj color; pdrvata mountain must be secondary. 

1177. ^ na (and ^ ina, 3R una). The use of the suffix 
^ na in forming from certain roots participles equivalent to 
those in <7 ta, either alongside the latter or instead of them, 

was explained above, at 967. 

* • 

a. 'With the same sufrix are made a number of general adjectives, 
and of nouns of various gender (fem. in nft). The accent is on the suffix 
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or on tho root. A. few eumpleo are: Ufi^ hot, fun4 fortunaie, 4^s 
ravenotti, fvftns white; maae., prsfni que$tion, yaJiUL offering, 
heal, v&r]gLS color, swipns eleep; neat., psrp4 ving, r&tns iewel (?); 
fern. tfw» thiret, yftofti anppUeation. Bat many of the atema ending in 
ns are not readily connectible with roota. An antitheaia of accent la aeen 
in kdn^ ear and ksr^A eared. 

b. The few worda ending in ins are of donbtfal connection, bat may 
be mentioned here: thus, amind violent, WfJinA crooked, right, 

dr&vi^s property, druhi^ -^refijgis, lisrip&; and WniwA may be added. 

e. The worda ending in uns are of Tarioua meaning and accent, like 
those in ana: they are &rjuns, karupa, -oetwa, t&rui^, dinu^i, 
dharui^a, nardj^ pi^una, mithund, yatuna, vasruna, vsnuj^a, sa¬ 
lons, and the feminine yamunft; and bbrOi^ may be added. 

d. These are all the proper participial endings of the language. 
The gerundives, later and earlier, are in the main evident secondary 
formations, and will be treated under the head of secondary derivation. 

We take up now the other suffixes forming agent-nouns and 
adjectives, beginning with those which have more or less a parti¬ 
cipial value. 

1178. 3 u. With this suffix are made a considerable 
body of derivatives, of very various character — adjectives, 
and agent-nouns of all genders, with different treatment of 
the root, and with different accent. It is especially used 
with certain conjugational stems, desiderative (particularly 
later) and denominative (mainly earlier), making adjectives 
with the value of present participles; and in such use it 
wins in part the aspect of a secondary suffix. 

a. The root has oftenest a weak (or weakened) form; but it Is 
sometimes vriddhied ; least often (when capable of gui^a), it has the 
guijm-strengthening — all without any apparent connection with either 
accent or meaning or gender. After final radical i is usually added 
y (258) before the suffix. A few derivatives are made from the re¬ 
duplicated root. But many words ending in u are not readily, or not 
at all, connectible with roots; examples will be given especially of 
those that have an obvious etymology. 

b. Examples of ordinary adJectlTOS are: uru wide, pja tlraight, pptbfi 
broad, mpdfi eoft, s&dhu good, svftdih sweei, tfipu hoi, v&su good; Jft- 
yu conquering, diuru bursting! ^ayu lying, rbku empty; dhftyik thirsty, 
pSyfi. proieeltng. Final ft appears to be lost before the sufttx In -sthu 
(sttflfhu, anuf^hfi.), and perhaps In yd, -gu (agregu), and -khu (ftkbd). 

o. Examples of nouns are: masc., aA^d ray, ripd deceiver, wlyd 
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vhtd^od, Aau life, mAnu man. Menu; fem^ ifn (ftlio mue.) arrow, 
■indhu (also muc.) rfv«r, tonfi or tanA body; neat, kyA food, 

d. DeriratlTee from redapliceted zooti ere: oikitu* Jigmiit JiSSnOf 
JUflUf aiwiif -totnn (unleu this !■ made wltli nu or tnu), didju (?), 
dadm, yiju or yoyA and y^ (with final i lost), pfprn proper name), 
i^ildhaya; and titali, babhru* -raru (arAru), malimlu (?) have the 
aapeet of being aimilar formations. 

e. A few deriratlTes are made from roots with prefixes, with varlons 
aeeentnatlon: for example, ttpiyu on-eomlnp, pramayu going io desirue- 
tlon, wiklindn a certain disease, abhi^n rein (direder), aAshvaBa dwell¬ 
ing together. 

f. From tense-stems, apparently, are made tanyu tJmndering, bhindA 
eplUting, -vindu finding, and (with aoristlc a) dAkfu and dhAkfu (all BY.). 

g. Participial adjectirea in A from desideratiTe "roots** (stems with 
lose of their final a) are sufficiently numerous In the ancient language (BY. 
has more than a dozen of them, AY. not quite so many) to show that the 
formation was already a regular one, extensible at will; and later such 
adjectires may be made from OTery deslderatire. Examples (older) are: 
ditsA, dipsA, oikltnA, titikqA, pipiqu, mumukgA, iynkfA, qiqlik- 
pA; with prefix, abhidipsA; with anomalous accent, didfkqu. These ad- 
JectiTes, both earlier and later, may take an object in the aocusati're (271a). 

h. A few similar adjectives are made in the older language from caus¬ 
atives : thus, dbfirayA (pereietent), bhSJaj^ bhfttrayA, maAbnyA, man- 
dayA, qranxayA: and mpgayA from the caus.-denom. mpgAya. 

i. jduch more numerous, however, are such formations from the more 
proper denominatives, especially in the oldest language (BY. has toward 
eighty of them; AY. only a quarter as many, including six or eight which 
are not found in BY.; and they are still rarer in the Brahmanas, and 
hardly met with later). In a majority of cases, personal verbal forms from 
the same denominative stem are in use: thus, for example, to agb&srA, 
arfitiyA, pjuyA, oars^^, manasyA, sanigyA, urupyA, saparyA; in 
others, only the present participle in yAnt, or the abstract noon in yA 
(1148 d), or nothing at all. A few are made upon denominative stems from 
pronouns: thus, tvByA (beside tvAyAnt and tvfiya), yuuayA or yuvOyA, 
aamayAf avayA, and the more anomalous ahaihyA and kiihyA. Espe¬ 
cially where no other denominative forms accompany the adjective, this has 
often the aspect of being made directly from the noun with the snflix yu, 
either with a meaning of seeking or desiring, or with a more general adjec¬ 
tive sense: thus, yawayu seeking grain, varfihayA boar-htading, stanaayA 
desiring the breast; urpayA woolen, yuvanyA youthful, bhimayA terrible. 
And so the "secondary suffix yu’* wins a degree of standing and application 
as one forming derivative adjectives (as in ahaihyA and kldiyA* above, 
and doubtless some others, even of the BY, words). In three BY. cases, 
the final as of a noun-stem is even changed to o before it: \amely, aA- 
hoyA, duvoyA (and duvoyA; beside durasyA), Askpdhoyu. 
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J* The words In yu do not show in tho Yeds losolntlon into in (ex¬ 
cept dhlni&s AY., once). 

1170. ^ 0. Stems in ^ 0 are very few, even as 
compared with those in ^ I (1168). They are for the most 
part feminines corresponding to masculines in u (344b), 
with half-a-dozen more independent feminines (see 366 o). 

a. To those already mentioned above are to be added karfd pit, 
-ealu (in puifa^eald), -Jand (in prajand), ^umbhd. 

1180. 3^ oka. With this suffix are made derivatives 
having the meaning and construction (271 g) of a present 
participle. The root is strengthened, and has the accent. 

a. The derivatives in uka are hardly known in the Yeda; but they 
become Areqnent in the Brahmanas, of whose langusge they are a marked 
charaeteristie (about sixty different stems occur there); and they are found 
occasionally in the older language. In all probability, they are originally and 
properly obtained by adding the secondary suffix ka (1222) to a derivative 
in u; but they have gained fully the character of primary formations, and 
in only an instance or two is there found in actual use an u-word from 
which they should be made. 

b. The root is only so far strengthened that the radical syllable is a 
heavy (78) one; and it has the accent, whether the derivative is made 
from a simple root or from one with prefix. 

0 . Examples, from the Brahmana language, are: vjtdukat ni 9 uka, 
upakrdmuka, prapaduka, upasthByuka (268). vy&yuka, vdduka, 
bhivuka, kfodhuka, li4ruka, vkrfuka, saxa&rdliuka. di&^uka, 
ftlambuka, ^ikfuka (OB.: RY. has Qikfu), pramayuka (SB. has 
pramSyu). 

d. Exceptions as regards root-form are: nlrmirgnka (with v^dhi- 
atrengthenlng, as is usnal with this root: 887), -kaauka, pdhnuka (from 
a tense-stem; beside irdhuka). AY. accents adihkaBuka (QB. has 
aaahk&Buka) and vfkasuka; RY. has afinuki (which is its only example 
of the formation, If it be one; AY. has also ghatuka from i/han, and 
apramSyuka); vasuki (TS. et al.) is probably of another character. 
A^anByuka (PB. et al.) is the only example noticed from a conjngation-stem. 

0 . Of later occurrence are a few words whose relation to the others 
is more or less donhtfhl: kirmuka and dhirmuka* taftruka, tarkuka, 
niuduka, pldukft. peouka, bhlkyika, lA^uka, aeduka, hi^L^uka, 
brefuka. Of these, only lifoka appears like a tme continuer of the 
formation; several are pretty clearly secondary derivatives. 

f. A formation in Oka (a snfflx of like origin, perhaps, with uka) 
may he mentioned here: namely, indhflka, mi^ttka, and, from redn- 
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plicated roots, Jigarllks voakeful, Jailjap&ka (later) muUerinp, danda- 
9nka biting, jiyajtika aaerifieing much, vftvadflica (later) talkative; 
aalaldka is questionable. 

1181. lER) aka. Heie, as in the preceding case, we 
doubtless have a suffix made by secondary addition of ^ ka 
to a derivative in lET a; but it has, for the same reason as 
the other, a right to be mentioned here. Its free use in 
the manner of a primary suffix is of still later date than 
that of uka; it has very few examples in the older language. 

a. In RV, is found (besides pftvaki, urliich has a dilTereiit accent, 
and which, as the metre shows, is really pav&ka) only siyaka miuite: 
AV. adds piyaka and v&dhaka, and VS. abhikrdqaka. Rut in the later 
language such derivatives are common, more usually with raising of the root- 
syllable by strengthening to heavy quantity: thus, nfiyaka, dfiyaka (868), 
pftoaka, srfihaka, bodhaka, jfigaraka; but also Janaka, khanaka. 
They are declared by the grammarians to have the accent on the radical 
syllable. They often occur in copulative composition with gerundives of 
the same root: thus, bhakqyabhakqaka eatable and eater, v&cyav&oaka 
duignated and duignation, and so on. 

b. That the derivatives in aka sometimes take an accusative object 
was pointed ont abeve (271 o). 

C. The corresponding feminine is made sometimes in akft or in aki, 
but more usually in ikft: thus, nfiyik& (with n&yak&), p&cikft, bo- 
dhika; compare secondary aka, below, 1888. 

d. Derivatives In fika are made from a few roots: thus, jalpika, 
bhikflka; but very few occur in the older language: thus, pav&ka (above, 
a), nabhfika, smayika, J&h&ka(v), 'Caloka, patSkft. With &ku is 
made in UV. mp^layiku, from the causative stem: pifdfiku and the pro¬ 
per name ikqvfiku are of obscure connection. 

e. Derivatives in ika and Oca will be treated below, in connection 
with those in ka (1186 c). 

1182. rT (oi rTI* tar). The derivatives made by this 
suffix, as regards both their mode of formation and their 
uses, have been the subject of remark more than once 
above (sec 369 If., 948 if.). Agent-nouns are freely formed 
with it at every period of the language; these in the oldest 
language are very frequently used participially, governing 
an object in the accusative (271 d); later they enter into 
combination with an auxiliary verb, and. assuming a future 
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meaning, make a periphrastic future tense (942). Their 
corresponding feminine is in tri. 

a. The root has regularly the gn^a-strengthentng. A union-vowel 
1 (very rarely, one of another character) is often taken: as regards 
its presence or absence in the periphrastic future forms, see above 
(943 a). 

b. Without gupa*chsnge is only uftp plouph-ox (no proper egent- 
nouii: appsxentty ukf-tp: compare the noons of relationship further on). 
The root grab has, as usual, i — thus, grahXtf; and the same appears 
in -tarlt^, -paTitf, -maxitf, -Taritp, -aavltp. An u-vowel Is taken 
in. ead hy t&rutf and tarut^, dhinutp, and s^iutp; long in var&tti 
strengthened to o In mandtf and xnanotf. From a reduplicated root 
comes vftritf. 

o. The accent, in the older language, is sometimes on the suffix 
and sometimes on the root; or, from roots combined with prefixes, 
sometimes on the suffix and sometimes on the prefix. 

d. In general, the accent on the root or prefix accompanies the parti¬ 
cipial use of the word; but there are exceptions to this: in a very few in¬ 
stances (four), a word with accented suffix has an accusative object; very 
much more often, accent on the reot appears along with ordinary noun 
value. The accent, as well as the form, of mandtp is an Isolated irreg¬ 
ularity. Examples are: Jdtfi Aii4Tin.wi winning (reosiires; ydyfim m&r- 
tafih 9r6tftra>b pc U$ten to a mortal; but, on the other hand, yaihtt 
▼Asilxii vldhatd bestowing good Wngs on the pious; and jdtft jAnfinftm 
congueror of peoples. 

e. The formation of these nouns in tp from conjugation-stems, regular 

and frequent in the later language, and not very rare in the Brihmanas, 
is met with but once or twice in the Veda (bodhasdtf and oodayltrX, 
RV.). In a certain priest (RV. and later), is apparently seen the 

aoristic s. 

f. The words of relationship which, in whatever way, have gained 
the aspect of derivatives in tp, are pitf, mfttf, bhrdtp, ydtp, duhlt^, 
n&ptp, jdmttp. Of these, only mit;^ and ydtp are in accordance with 
the ordinary rules of the formation in tp. 

g. Instead of tp is found tur in one or two RV. examples: yaibtur, 
athfttdr. 

h. Apparently formed by a suffix p (or ar) are iiaf, aavyofthp, 
ninfindp, dew^, the last two being words of relationship. For other words 
ending in p, see 369. 

1188. This is another suffix which has assumed 

a primary aspect and use, while yet evidently identical in 
real character with the frequent secondary' suffix of the 
same form denoting possession [below, 1230). 
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a. How far it had gained a primary value In the early language is 
not easy to determine. Most of the words in in occurring in RV. and AY. 
are explainable as poisessives; in many the other value is possible, and in 
a few it is distinctly suggested: thus, kevalAdfn, bhadravAdin, nitodin, 
A^irAiyfn, dntoiin, vlvyfidhin; ftom a tense-stem, -a^nuvin, -pa^yln 
(late); with aorlstic b» -udkfin; and, with reduplication, niyayin, vadi^ 
vadln. As the examples indicate, composition, both with prefixes and 
with other elements, is frequent; and, in all eases alike, the accent is on 
the suffix. 

b. Later, the primary employment is uuquestionable, and examples of 
it, chiefly in composition, are frequent. The radical syllable is usually 
strengthened, a medial a being sometimes lengthened and sometimes remain¬ 
ing unchanged. Thus, Batyavftdin trulh-sptaking, abhibhftfin addreningt 
manohftrin soul-winninp. In bhftvin has established itself a prevailingly 
future meaning, about to be. 

C. The use of an accusative object with words in in was noticed 
above (871 b). 

1184. lyM and if^ha. These suffixes, which, from 
forming intensive adjectives corresponding to the adjective of root- 
form, have come to be used, within somewhat narrow limits, as suf¬ 
fixes of adjective comparison, have been already sufficiently treated 
above, under the bead of comparison (460—470). 

a. It may be further noticed that jyef^a has in the older language 
(only two or three times in BY.) the accent also on the final, Jyeftb^, 
and that its correlative also is kaniffb^ in the oldest language; p&rfiffha 
is made from a secondary form of root, with aoristlc s added. 

b. When the comparative suffix has the abbreviated form yas (470 a), 
its y is never to be read in the Yeda as 1. 

0 . No other suffixes make derivatives having participial value 
otherwise than in rare and sporadic cases; those that remain, there¬ 
fore, will be taken up mainly in the order of their frequency and 
importance. 

1185. nf tra. With this suffix are formed a few ad¬ 
jectives, and a considerable number of nouns, mostly neuter, 
and often having a specialized meaning, as signifying the 
means or instrument of the action expressed by the root. 
The latter has usually the giupa-strengthening, but some¬ 
times remains unchanged. The accent is various, but more 
often on the radical syllable. 

a. Here, u in certain other cases above, we have doubtless a suffix 
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originally secondary, mado by adding a to the primary ty or tar (1182); 
but its use is in great part tbat of a primary snfflx. 

b. Examples of neuter nouns are: g4tra lindt, pittra wing, p4tra 
cup, yoktra bond, Tiatra garment, 9r6tra ear; astrk rntaiUe, atotrk 
tong of praue, potr4 vcMct; of more general meaning, dAttra gift, kf 
tra field, mtitra wine, botri taerifiee. The words accented on the final 
have often an abstract meaning: thus, kgatr4 authority, rBffrA kingdom, 
9iatr4 doctrine, aattri eaerifieial session (also Jfidtra knowledge). 

o. Masculines are: mantra prayer, attr4 (or atr4: 

888) devourer, ugfra buffalo, camel, and a few of questionable etymology, 
as mitri friend, patr4 son, vytr& foe. Mitr4 and wytr4 are sometimes 
neuters even in the Veda, and mitra comes later to be regularly of that 
gender. 

d. Feminines (in trft) are: 4ftr& goad, m4tr& meature, h6trft sae- 
ri/Iee (beside hotr4!, daftffrft (later, for d4&ftr^a); ni^fra dettroyer. 

e. Not seldom, a '*union-vowel** appears before the suffix; but this 
is not usually the equivalent of the uiiion>vowel used trith ty (above, 
1188a'}. For the words in itra have the accent on i: thus, aritra (4ri« 
tra AV., once) impelling, oar, khanftra shovel, pavftra sieve, Janitra 
birth-place, sanftra gift; and so -awitra, agitra, oaritra, -taritra, 
dhamitra, dhavitra, bhaviti«» bharitra, vftditra (with causative root- 
strengthening), vahitra: the combination itra has almost won the character 
of an independent suffix. The preceding vowel is also in a few cases a (some¬ 
times apparently of the present-stem): thus, yijatra venerable, kynt4tra 
shred, gSyatr4 (f. -tri) «ong, -damatra, p4tatra wing; but also 4matra 
violent, vAdhAtra deadly weapon; and varatr4 f. strap. T4rutra overcoming 
corresponds to taruty. N4k9atra asterism is of very doubtfhl etymology. 
Saihakytatr4 (RV., once) seems of secondary formation. 

f. The words still used as adjectives in tra are mostly such as have 
union-vowels before the suffix. A single example from a reduplicated root 
is johiitra crying out. 

g. A word or two in tri and tnx may be added here, as perhaps of 
kindred formation with those in tra: thus, 4ttri devouring, arc4tri beam¬ 
ing, ritrl or ratri night; g4tru (g4ttru: 838) enemy. 

1186. efi ka. The suffix ^ ka is of very common use in 
secondary derivation (below, 1222); whether it is directly 
added to roots is almost questionable: at any rate, extremely 
few primary derivatives are made with it. 

a. The words which have most distinctly the aspect of being made 
from roots are pugka-, -meka (p'mi fit), yaska n. pr., gugka dry, 
gldka (v'gra hear) noise, report, etc., and -spblka teeming; and Bt4k4 
flake and Btok4 drop seem to belong together to a root stu; r4k4 f., n. 
pr., may be added. 

Whitasy, Orammar. 2. ed. 29 
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b. Bat ka enten, in lit yalae m secondary, into tbe composition of 
certain snfllies reckoned as primary: see akn and ukn (aboye, 11'80« 1181). 

o. A few words in wbich llm and Dm seem added to a root, thongh 
they are really of a kindred formation with the preceding, may be most 
conveniently noticed here: thus, vf 90 i]M (i/vra^o) uorpion; AdDm (f) 
/bee, df^lka osjiret, d^bldka n. pr., pnire, vpdhlkA jnereossr, 

A^arika and vi^arlka pripee, -pjaca beaming, pflka; pkfikA; and, from 
reduplicated root, parpharika Koitering (?). Compare secondary sublx ka 
(below, 1828). 

1187. tfym. It is altogether probable that a part of the de¬ 
rivatives made with this suffix are not less entitled to be ranked as 
primary than some of those which are above so reckoned. Such, 
however, are with so much doubt and difficulty to be separated from 
the great mass of secondary derivatives made with the same suffix 
that it is preferred to treat them all together under the head of sec¬ 
ondary formation (below, 1810—13). 

1188. ^ ra. With this suffix are made a large number 
of adjectives, almost always with weak root-form, and usually 
with accent on the suffix. Also, a few words used as nouns, 
of various gender. In some cases, the suffix is found with 
a preceding vowel, having the aspect of a union-vowel. 

a. Examples of adjectives in ra are: kgipri quick, ohidrd ipUt, 
tori strong, bhadrd pleasing, qmkrk ’mighty, 9 ukrA bright, hifiard Si- 
Juriousf — with accent on the root, only gfdhra greedy, tfimra stoat, 
dhXra tsise (secondary?), vipra istspired, togra n. pr. 

b. From roots with prefixes come only an example or two: thus, nl- 
oM attentive, nlrnggra joining on. 

o. Nouns in ra are: maso., ijra field, vlrd man, v^Jra thunderbolt, 
9 lira hero; neut., dgra point, k^4 mUb, rindhra hollow, rlprd ds/Ils- 
ment; fern., dkdrl stream, 9 {pra Jaw, surft intoxiealing drink. 

The forms of this suffix with preceding vowel may best be eonsideied 
here, although some of them have nearly or quite gained the value of inde¬ 
pendent endings. Thus: 

d. With ara are made a few rare words: the adjectives dravard 
running, patard flying, (with prefix) nyooard suiting; and the nouns 
gambhdra depth, tdsara and traaara shuttle, adnara gain, -pkfara 
thorn; bhiirvard and visard are doubtless of secondary formation; and 
the same thing may be plausibly oonjeotured of others. As made with ira 
may beonentloned mandira a tree, mizjira eat. 

a. With ira are made a few words, some of vhioh are In common 
use: thus, iJlzd quick, kbadird a tree, tlmira dark, dhvaalrd sttrvfiig 
«9, madM pleasing, mudira etoud, badhlrd deaf, roolra hr/pht, iflxd 
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lively, islTA mlseile, sthiTirA firm; and sihirA hard, and sphiri fat, 
with dliplaeement of final radical 9; alio SAxiri wave (niually saUIA). 
With iTA arc made gAbhIrA or gAmbhIrA profourtd and 9AvirA miphty, 
and perhaps ^ArirA body. 

f. With UTA are made a tew words, of some of which the lecondary 
character is probable: thus, sAhurA (AAhu-rAP) narrow, AsnrA (Asu-xa P) 
living, ohiduTA tearing, bhsHgurA breaking, bhisuTA raining, bhldurA 
eplitting, meduTA fat, yiduTA uniting, vithurA tottering, widuxA knowing, 
widhUTA lacking. With Ota, apparently, are made nthflrA stout (compare 
sthAwirA), khArJf&rA a tree, maylirA peacock (or imitative?). 

1180. ^ la. This suffix is only another form of the 
preceding, exchanging with it in certain words, in others 
prevalently or solely used from their first appearance. 

A. Conspicuous examples of the interchange are ^uklA, sthtklA, -mi^lA, 
^tbllA, saUIA. 

b. Examples of the more independent use are: pAlA prbteeting. Anils 
(or anilA) wind, tppAlA joyoue; later OApslA and tarsds (said to be 
accented on the final), and harfula (the same). Many words ending in la 
are of obscure etymology. 

1100. cT va. Very few words of clear derivation are 
made with this suffix — too few to be worth classifying. 
They are of various meaning and accent, and generally show 
a weak root-form. 

a. ThiM: ykvA praieing, f^wA lofty, takvA guiek, dhruvA fixed, 
pakvA ripe, padva going, yahvA quick (?), ^arvA n. pr., hrasvA short, 
9ikvA artful, rtufvk joyful, QrdhvA lofty, vAkva iwisfinp, OrvA stall,- 
^A quick, course, A^a horse, arAkva or spkvA comer; end perhaps 
Alba caul; a feminine is prfifvA (TS. pffvt, AV. prufvd); with unlon- 
Towel are made saoiVA companion, Amlva disease, and vidbAvg widov, 

b. The words in VA exhibit only in sporadic cases resolution of the 
ending into UA. 

1101. ri. With this suffix are formed, directly or 
with preceding u, a small number of derivatives. 

a. Thus: Aflghri or afihri foot, A^ri edpe, fisri dawn, tandrl or 
-dri weariness, bhfiri ahundont, vAfikri rib, sfilri patron, •takrl quick, 
TAdhxi eunuch, ^bhri beautiftU, stkfiri sMpie ^teom^,* and, with uri, 
jAsuri exhausted, dAQuri pious, bhlgori n. pr., sAhnri mighty; aUgfirl 
(or Allgdli) finger. 

1102. m. This suffix makes a few adjectives and 
neuter nouns, either directly or with a preceding vowel. 

29* 
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ft. Thai: 49 x 11 tear, o4ru ^ar, dhird bhlrd UaUdf — 

with preiMdlBg ft-TQwel: ftx4ni Mmteat, pftt4xii fiying, ▼omdini prolflnp, 
piyBm uoffing, qaxtxvL harming; — with pieeeding ft, tamftru rdaxed^ 
mftderd rejoicing, sftahru obtaining, himorn ehUiy, the evidaiitly mc- 
ondacy mitrdru ally, and p4ru (of doubtful meaning). 

b. The aeoondary anfAx la (see 1287 b) ia apparently addhd to eer> 
tala noana in ft from ooiijngatioa-atema, making derlTatiToa that hare a 
primary aapect: thna, patojftld flying, spphayftlu deelring. 

1108. ^ Ti. By this suffix are made: 

ft. Two or three derivativea from redaplicated roota: Jigyvl avaake, 
dAdhyvi sustaining, didivi shining; and a very few other worda; ghffwi 
Uvehy, dhxiivi firm, jlrwi 100 m out (AY.; elaewhere jfwxi); -pharvi la 
donbtfnl. 

*. ■' 

b. Here may be mentioned oUcitwit (BY., once), apparently made 
flth a anfAx vlt ftom a reduplicated root-form. 

1104. ^ snu. With this suffix, with or without a union- 
vowel, are made a few adjective derivatives from roots, hut 
also firom causative stems. 

ft. From aimple roots: direct, kfftf^iu perishable, -ftlftsnu sick, Jlfpfi 
victorious, dft&kfpfi biting, bhUfpu thriving, ni-ffttsnfi sitting down, 
■thftsnn fixed; with union-Towel i, karlfpu, kftgifpu, kgoylfpa, gft- 
xnigpfi, grasigpu, grahif^u, cari 9 pa, -janifpu, Jayiftpu, taplfpo, 
•traplfpn, -patif^u, -bhavi 9 i^u, bhrftfifpu, maulifpa. -mavlfpu, 
Tftjifpu, y^olf^u. -vadifpu, vardbigpu, -aahlspu. 

b. From aeoondary conjugation-atema: kopayifpu, .kfapayifpu, 
ftjftvajifpfit Janaylf^u, tftpaylfpa, namayifpu, patoylniu* pofa- 
jifpfi, pftrayif^u, bodhayifpn, mftdajifpu, yamoylfpu, ropaylfpu, 
-vftraylfuu, - 9 O 0 ayi 9 pu; and jigarifpu. An anomaloua formation la 
alboaifpo. * 

O. Theae derlTativea are freely compounded with preAxea: e. g. 
nlffttsnfi, praianlfpu, abhi 9 O 0 ayi 9 pu, saihvArayls^u. 

d. It la not unlikely that the s of thla suffix ia originally that of a 
atom, to which nu was added. Such a character is still apparent In kra- 
vifpfi craving raw fleA (kravls); and also in vadhasnfi, vpdhftftnfi (?), 
and prftthaftnd (f). 

1105. flDft. Extremely few words have this ending. 

ft. It la seen in tJkfpft ahoip, and perhaps in 9lakf94, -gftkfp4, 
-mirtsiift; and in gftfpft and dey^i (usually trisyllabic: dftif^ft) gift. 
Unless in the last, it is not found preceded by i; but it has (like snU* 
above) ft before it In Wftdbftsni deadly toetqvon, kftrisnft fore-arm; nft- 
dlfi^ft afeiUed seems to be secondary. I'emlnines are mytftnft loam, Jyot* 
■Bft moonlight. 
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1106. ^ tnu* This suiHx is used in nearly the same way 
with ^ anu (abore, 1104). 

a. Ai lued with limple roots, the t U generally capahle of being 
oonsideied the edseititlons t after a short root-final, to which nu is then 
added: thus, kytnd active, gatnu (? RV,), hatnd deadly, -tatnu (?) slrefeh- 
ing; and, from redaplicated roots, Jlgatnii hatting, and Jigbatnfr h<inii> 
ingi but also dartnu bunting. Also, altb untoii-Towel, dravitnfr nm- 
ning, dajitnu (? L(;S.)- 

b. With causative stems: tor example, drAwayltnfr hatting, pofagr- 
itnu nouriihing, madsyitnu intoxicating, tsuiasritnu and stanayltnfr 
thunder, alidayitnu flowing, -ftmayitnu sickening. 

o. With preceding a, in plyatnu scoffing, mehatnu a river, ft-ru- 
Jatnu breaking into; and kavatnu miserly (obscure derivation). 

1197. H sa. The words ending in suffixal H aa» with or 
without preceding union-vowel, are a heterogeneous group, and in 
considerable part of obscure derivation. Thus: 

a. With sa simply: gptsa clever, JegA winning (rather, aoristic nf 
1148j), -dfkga looking, nikfA shining, rClkgA rough; utsa n. fountain; 
bhlfd f. fear (or from the secondary root bhig). 

b. With preceding i-vowel: tavigi (f. t&vlfl) stror^, mahifi (f. 
mihifi) mighty, bharigA (?) seeking booty; fjlfA rushing, pfrrifa rubbM, 
msuiiga f. devotion; and compare rayifin (? SV.). 

c. With preceding u-vowel: arugA (f. Arufl) red, a9Uga ravenous, 
tArufa overeomer, purufa and mAnuga (-us-aP) man; pijylifa biestings. 

1198. ClfR asi. A few words in the oldest language are made 
with a suffix having this form (perhaps produced by the addition of 
1 to as). 

a. Thus, atasf vagabond, dharnasi firm, sAnaai winning; and 
dhasf m. drink, f. station, sarasi (?) pool. 

1199. abha. A few names of animals, for the most part 
of obscure derivation, show this ending. 

a. Thus, vpgabhA and pgabhA bull, qarabhA a certain fabulous 
animal, ^erabha a certain snake, gardabhA and rAsabha ass; further, 
kanabha, karabha and kalabha, la^abha, ^alabha; and, with other 
union-vowels, tup^^bha, kukkubha. The feminine, if 

occurring, is in i; and kafabhX is found without corresponding masculine. 
AY. has the adjective sthulabhA, equivalent to sthulA 

1200. A few words ending in the consonants t, d» J, etc., and 
for the most part of doubtful root-connections, were given above, at 
383k (3 - 5,7} ; it is unnecessary to repeat them here. (Certain of those 
in at are perhaps related to the participles in ant (1172). 

1201. A number of other primary suffixes are either set up by 
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the gnmmariftDB and anpported with examples of questionable Talue, 
or are doubtfally deducible from isolated words traceable to known 
roots, or from words of obscure connection. 

a. A few such may be mentioned here; a^^*^ in and 

raqd* end certain unquotable words (prakrltized a-forma from the present 
participle); ora and ora In unquotable words, and elima (above, 006d; 
perhaps a farther derlTative with secondary imafrom era); mara (ma or 
man with secondary ra added) In ghaamara, apmard, etc.; — nara In 
mataard, kara In pdqkara and other obscure words, pa In pdfpa* 
■tnpdt ntdpat and a number of other obscure words; and so on. 

B. Secondary Derivativee. 

1202. Words of secondary deriyation are made by the 
addition df further suffixes to stems already ending in evi¬ 
dent suffixes. 

a. But also, as pointed out above (1137 b}, to pronominal roots. 

b. Further, In exceptional cases, to indeclinables, to ease*forms, and 
to phrases: e. g. antarvant, apitvd, parataatva, sahatva, slrva- 
trika, likadhya, xndmaka, amufmika, amufyayapd, apsumdnt, 
apaavya, kiihoaaya; kiifakartavyata, kvOoitka, niatika, okiiLcin- 
maya. 

1208. Changes of the stem. The stem to which 
the suffix is added is liable to certain changes of form. 

a. Before a suffix beginning with a vowel or with y (which in this 
respect is treated as if it were i), final a- and l-vowels are regularly lost 
altogether, while a final u-vowel has the go^a-strengthening and be¬ 
comes av; X and o and &u (all of rare occurrence) are treated in accord¬ 
ance with usual euphonic rule. 

b. An u-vowel also sometimes remains unstrengtbened: see 1208e. 

c. A final n is variously treated, being sometimes retained, and 
sometimes lost, even along with a preceding a; and sometimes an a 
Is lost, while the n remains: thus, vyqapvant, vr 9 a 9 a, vpqa, vyqatva, 
vyqqya, from vpfan. Of a stem ending in ant, the weak form, in at. 
|s regularly taken: thus, viivasvata (vivasvant). 

d. In general, the masculine form of a primitive stem is that from 
which a further secondary derivative is made. But there are not very rare 
eases in which the feminine is taken instead; examples are satXtva, 
bhlzyEtva, pranXtfttvd, bhirativant, rakqftvant, priytvant. On the 
other hand, a final long vowel — X, much more rarely E — generally of a 
feminine stem, is sometimes shortened in derivation: thus, ygfyhvant, 
praqlkhavant, gofEtoma, vaqdtamE, aadbanltvE, JoratikE, onnEp 
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ditamA (ef. 471b), rohlnitvA (TB.; -nlM QB,). PTtlilvltri, prati- 
patDlvat, auMvativaat. 

e. As wM pointed out above (lllOj, d)* the combination of a peo- 
ondary snfAx with a stem is aometimes made according to the rules of 
external combination. Such cases are pointed out under the suflixes lya 
(ISlBe), ka (lS22m), mnya (122Ba), min (1231b), win (1282o), 
▼ant (12331), van (1234o). mant (1236f), tva (1239o), taja 
(1246 a), tya (1246o), tana (12461). 

1204. The most frequent change in secondary derivation 
is the v^ddhi-strengthening of an initial syllable of the stem 
to which a suffix is added. 

a. The strengthened syllable may be of any character: radical, 
of a prefix, or of the first member of a compound: thus, A^vlnfi 
(a^vin), sAumyA (sdxna), pdrthlva (ppthlvi), imltrA (amitra), aim- 
rfijya (aamr^), a&ukptjra (aulqrtd), mfiitr&Tarupd (mitrdvdru^ft), 
AnooSibiQravasfi (uooilfbfravaa}. As to the accompanying accent, 
see the next paragraph. 

b. If s stem begins with a consonant followed by y or v, the semi¬ 
vowel is sometimes vriddhied, as if it were 1 or u, and the resulting 61 
or fiu has y or v further added before the succeeding vowel. 

c. This is most frequent where the y or ▼ belongs to a prefix — as 
nl, vi, an — altered before a following initial vowel: thus, ntiyiyika 
from nyfiya (as if niySya), ▼filyagyA from vyhqva (as If ▼lya 9 va), 
8fiuwa9vya from avd^va (as if anva^va); but it occurs also in other 
cases, as afiuvard from ardra, 9 fiava from 9 vaa, against avfiyambhuva 
(avayambhU), and so on. AY. has irregularly kfiweralcd from kuTUra 
(as if from kvdra, without the euphonic y Inserted). 

d. This strengthening takes place especially, and very often, before 
the suffixes a and ya; also regularly before 1, fiyana, eya (with In^ya), 
and later iya; before the compound aka and ika, and later akl; and, 
in single sporadic examples before, na, ena, ra, and twa (?): see these 
various suffizes below. 

a. Sometimes an unstrengthened word Is prefixed to one thus strength¬ 
ened, as if the composition were made after instead of before the strength¬ 
ening: e. g. Indzadfiiwatya having Indra a$ divinity (Instead of Bln- 
dradevatya), onvamaqtir^ikB with head to the west, JIwalAuklka be¬ 
longing to the world of the living, autarbhiuma within the sarth, aoniA- 
rdudra, gurulfighava (cf. tdmasaih gu^alakya^am M. xll. 36). 
But especially when the first word is of numeral value: as 9atd9Brada 
of a hundred years, pafloa 9 firadiya, tiiaiifaTataara, balmvlrflka, 
aftawirflka, anekavarfaadhaara, da 9 a 861 ia 8 ra, triBihani, trlpln- 
rufa, oatnridhyfiyi or -ylki of four chapters, etc. etc. 
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f. More often, both memben of e compound word have the iiiitlkl 

atzengthenlng: o', g. kAurapfiftcila, oiturYlidya, 

ftihal&ukika, Aikabhftutika, trlis^ubjagata, yfijurvftidika. Such 
cases are not rare. 

g. The gu^strengtheuiiig (except of a final u-vowel: 1803 a) i> 
only in the rarest cases an accompaniment of secondary deiiTstion. Excep¬ 
tions are dvayi and trayi and ndra (18001), bhef^j& and dav& 
(1800 j), dr6ixa (lOaSg), ^ekhara (1880a). 

1806. Accent, a. The derivatives with initial vpddhi-Btrength' 
ening always have their accent on either the first or the last syllable. 
And usually it is laid, as between these two situations, in such a 
way as to be furthest removed from the accent of the primitive; yet, 
not rarely, it is merely drawn down upon the suffix from the final of 
the latter; much less often, it remains upon an initial syllable without 
change. Only in the case of one or two suffixes is the distinction 
between initial and final accent connected with any difference in the 
meaning and use of the derivatives (see below, suffix eya: 1816).. 

b. No other general rules as to accent can be given. Usually 
the suffix takes the tone, or else this remains where it was in the 
primitive; quite rarely, it is thrown back to the initial syllable (as in 
derivation with initial vpddhi); and in a single case (tft; 1887) it is 
drawn down to the syllable preceding the suffix. 

1800. Meaning, a. The great mass of secondaiy suffixes are 
adjective-making: they form from nouns adjectives indicating appur¬ 
tenance or relation, of the most indefinite and varied character. But, 
as a matter of course, this indefiniteness often undergoes speciali¬ 
zation : so, particularly, into designation of procedure or descent, so 
that distinctive patronymic and metronymic and gentile words are the 
result; or, again, into the designation of possession. Moreover, 
while the masculines and feminines of such adjectives are employed 
as appellatives, the meuter is also widely used as an abstract, denot¬ 
ing the quality expressed attributively by the adjective; and neuter 
abstracts arc with the same suffixes made from adjectives. There 
are also special suffixes (very few) by which abstracts are made di¬ 
rectly, from adjective or noun. 

b. A few suffixes make no change in the part of speech of the 
primitive, but either change its degree (diminution and comparison), 
or make other modifications, or leave its meaning not sensibly altered. 

1807. The suffixes will be taken up below in the following 
order. First, the general adjective-making suffixes, beginning with 
those of most frequent use (a, ya and its connections, i, ka); then, 
those of specific possessive value (in, vant and mant, and their con¬ 
nections); then, the abstract-making ones (tft and tva, and their con¬ 
nections); then, the suffixes of comparison etc.; and finally, those by 
which derivatives are made only or almost only from particles. 
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treated is here added: 

a 1808-8 

maya 

1886 

tva, tvatA 

1838 

ya 1210-13 

ra, ira, etc. 

1888 

tvana 

1840 

iya 

1214 

la, lu 

1287 

tara, tama 

1848 

lya 

1216 

va, vala, vaya 

f 

ra, ma 

II 

eya, eyya 

1218 

vya 

1828 

tha 

M 

enya 

1217 


1288 

titha 

8 

*yya 

1218 

in 

1230 

taya 

1246 

Syana 

1219 

min 

1231 

tya 

8 

«yi 

1220 

vin 

1238 

ta 

M 

i, aki 

1221 

want 

1233 

na 

n 

ka, aka, ika 

1282 

▼an 

1234 

tana, tna 

8 

na, Ana, ina. 


mant 

1236 

vat 

8 

ina, ena 

1223 

tA 

1237 

kata 

» 

ma, ima, mna 

1284 

tAti, tAt 

1838 

▼ana, Ala 



1208 . ^ a. With this suffix are made an immensely 
large class of derivatives, from nouns or from' adjectives 
having a noun-value. Such derivatives are primarily and 
especially adjectives, denoting having a relation or connection 
(of the most various kind) toith that denoted by the more 
primitive word. But they are also freely used substantively: 
the masculine and feminine as appellatives, the neuter, es¬ 
pecially and frequently, as abstract. Often they have a 
patronymic or gentile value, 

a. The regular and greatly prevailing formation is that which 
is accompanied with v^ddhi-strengthening of the first syllable of 
the primitive word, simple or compound. Examples of this for¬ 
mation are: 

b. From primitives ending in consonants; with the usual shift of 
accent, ftyasA of metal (iyas), manasA relating to the mind (manas), 
siumanaai friendlinea (sum&naa), brAhmand prieet (brahman), hii- 
mavati from the Himalaya (himAvant), fingirasA of the Angirat family 
(Angiras); haatina elephantine ^hastin), maruta pertaining to the Alarute 
(marut); — with accent thrown forward from the final upon the suffix, 
^SradA autumnal, vftirAiA relating to the vir^, pfiUfjgiA btionging to 
PusAdn. 'gftirikfitA son of GiriksMt; — with accent unchanged, mAno^a 
descendant of Mdnus. 

C. The suffix is added (as auove instanced) to the middle stem-form 
of stems in veuit; it is added to the weakest in mAghona and vArtraghna; 
the ending in remains unchanged; an usually does the same, but some- 
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dmei 10061 ita a, M In triivffpA, dl^artlfi4; and aometiniaa 

its n* M in brilun&, ftukf 4, birhatsftma. 

d. From primitiTes in p: Jiitra vietoriout (jatf or JMp eonjueror)^ 

retattng to Tvd$ktar^ tlvitri de$eendant of tko mm (Mtritf), 
tddbhetra, plitnu 

e. From primitiYos in u: uiaally with gupa^strengthoning of the a, 
as wftMvi relating to the Vdnu, Artav& eoneeming the seasons (ptu). 
datifcw A child of Dana (diaa)» Bftindhav4 from the Jndue (aindlia); 
— bnt sometimes without, as m4dh7a fuU of sweeis (midbu), plr9v& 
side (p&rtftx rift), pUdy4 belonging to Pedd, t&iva of the body (taillk)» 
y4dva of Yadu. 

f. From primitives in i and i, which vowels are supplanted by the 
added suffix: p4rthiva eartAfy (ppthivi)* ■Xrafltrat& of the ddrasvofi, 
iindrBgnd belonging to Indra and Agni (indrlgnX); p4&kta five-fold 
(pafiktl), nftirptd belonging to Nlrfli, pftrthura 9 in& of Prthwagmi, pi- 
Qupati of Fafupdti. 

g. From primitives in ft, whioh in like manner disappears: yftma&4 
of the Yamdndf sftraghft honey etc. (sarighft bee), kSnlii& natural 
ehild (kani&ft girl). 

h. A large number (more than all the rest together) from primitives 
in a, of which the final is replaced by the suffix: for example, with the 
usual shift of accent, ftmitr& inimical (sunltra enemy), Tftrn^ of Fdntna, 
vftigvadevA belonging to all the gods (vi^vAdeva), nftirhsuitA handless- 
ness (nirhasta), vftiyaQrA descendant of Vyttgva; girdabha asinine 
(gcurdabhdi), dftiwa diuine (devA), madhyaxhdina meridional (madh- 
yAihdiiia), pftAtra grandchild (putrA son), eftAbhaga good fortune (au- 
bhAga), wadtaryafva of Vadhryacvd'a race ; with unchanged accent (com¬ 
paratively few), vftaantA vernal (vaaaatA spring), mftitrA Mitrd's, 
fttithigvA of Atithigvd's race, 'dftiwodSaa DfvodasaU. In a few instances, 
ya is replaced by the suffix: thus, aftura, pftufA, yftffiavalka. 

i. The derivatives of this last form are sometimes regarded as made by 
internal change, without added suffix. Considering, however, that other 
final vowels are supplanted by this suffix, that a disappears as stem-final 
also before various other suffixes of secondary derivation, and that no ex¬ 
amples of derivation without suffix are quotable from primitives of any 
other final than a, it seems far too violent to assume here a deviation from 
the whole course of Indo-European word-making. 

J. Adjectives of this formation make their feminines in 1 (see 332a). 

1209. The derivatives made by adding 9 a without 
Tir<^Ulhl-Ghange of the initial syllable are not numerous, and 
are in considerable part, doubtless, of inorganic make, results 
of the transfer to an a-dedension of words of other finals. 
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a. A number of exemplei of items In a made by tnnifer were no* 
tieed above (309). The cases of aueh traniltlon occur most frequently in 
eompoaition (1816): thus, further, apa* (for ap or Ip water), ■foa* >xiani| 
etc.; fh>m atema in an, -aha, -v|^ etc., but also -ahna and -Tfipa 
and uffapa; from stems in 1, -afigola, -rttra, etc.; from the weakest 
forms of afio-stems (407) uoc4, nIo&, parlod, etc. 

b. Also occurring especially in composition, yet likewise as simple 
words often enough to have an independent aspect, are derlTatlves in a 
from nouns in as (rarely is, us): thus, for example, tamasA, n^asi, 
payasi, brahmawaroasA, sanravsdasi, davAinasA, parufA, tryiyufA, 
and probably mAnupa. 

0 . Similar derivatives from adjectives in in are reckoned by the 
grammarians as made with the suffix ina: thus, tnnlinn polluted, para- 
msf^hina etc. (see 441 b). 

d. A number of words formed with the so-called suffix anta are evi¬ 
dent transfers from stems in ant. A few of them are found even from 
the earliest period; thus, pAnta draught, 9TfintA (?), vasantA spring, 
hemantA winter, veoantA etc. tank, Jivantl a certain healing plant; and 
others occur later, as Jayanta, taranta, madhumanta, etc. They are 
said to be accented on the final. 

e. From afLo-stems (407) are made a few nouns ending in k-a: 
thus, Anuka, Apftka, upaka, prAtika, parfikA, etc. 

f. From stems in p, hotrA, netrA, nep^rA, potrA, praqistrA, etc., 
from titles of priests; also dh&trA, bhr&trA, etc. 

g. Other scattering cases are: savidyutA, AvyufA, rirudha, kA^ 
kuda, kakubhA, a^Apa, bhumyA, sakhyA, Adhipatya, JAspatyA, 
arafvA, pAn^va. 

h. The Vedic gerundives in tva (tua), made by addition of a to 
abstract noun-stems in tu, have been already (806 a) fully given. 

i. TrayA and dvayA come with guna-strengtheiiing from numeral 
stems; nAwa new in like manner from nA now; and Ax&tara apparently 
from antAr. 

j. BhepajA medicine is from bhipAi healer, vrith go^^a-ohange; and 
probably dewA heavenly, divine, god, in like manner from dlw sky, heaven 
(there is no **root dlw ehine” in the language). 

1210. 7 ys. With this suffix are made a very large 
class of words, both in the old language and later. 

a. The derivatives in ya eihibit a great and perplexing variety of 
form, connection, and applleation; and the relations of the suffix to others 
containing a yapelement — lya, lya, eya, Ayya, eyya, enya — are 
fciiQ in part obscure and difficult. In the great m^oiity of instances in 
the oldest language, the ya when It'follows a consonant is dlssyllabie in 
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mttrieal TAluet or It to be teed et im. That, In RY., 266 vordt (eieloding 
compounde) here ia, end only 75 here ya elweyt; 46 ere to be reed now 
with ia end now with ya, but many of theee here ya only in itoleted 
ceeet. At might be expected, the value ia is more ftequent after a heavy 
tyllable: thnt, in RY., there are 188 examples of ia and 27 of ya alter 
such a tyllable, and 78 of ia and 96 of ya after a light tyllable (the 
eirenmflexed yk — that it to say, £a — being, at it pointed out below, 
19121, more liable to the resolution than ya or y&). It mutt be left for 
farther researches to decide whether in the ya are not included more than 
one suffix, with different accent, and different quantity of the i-element; 
or with an a added to a final i of the primitive. It it also matter for 
question whether there it a primary as well as a secondary suffix ya; the 
suffix at least comes to be used as if primary, In the formation of gerun¬ 
dives and in that of action-nouns: but it Is quite impossible to aeparate 
the derivatives ii:ao two such classes, and it has seemed preferable there¬ 
fore to treat them all together here. 

b. The derivativeB made with ya may be first divided into those 
which do and those which do not show an accompanying vpddhi- 
increment of the initial syllable. 

0 . Adjectives in ya, of both these divisions, make their feminines 
regularly in yft. But in a number of cases, a feminine in I is made, 
either alone or beside one in yft: e. g. cftturmftei, Bgniveqi, 9ftndilit 
irl (and 4ryft), dftfvi (and dftiiryft), sftumi (and sftumyft); dbirl, 
avarl, etc. 

1211 . Derivatives in U ya with initial vpddhl-strength- 
ening follow quite closely, in form and meaning, the analogy 
of those in lEf a (above, 1208 ). They are, however, decidedly 
less common than the latter (in Veda, about three fifths as 
many). 

a. Examples are: with the usual shift of accent, dhivya divine 
(dev4), palitya graynea (palitA), grftivya cervical (griva), drtvijya 
frittUy office (ptvi)), garhapatya hovatholder't (gphftpati), janarftjya 
kingship (JaUul^), saihgrainajitya victory in battle (saihgrftmajit), 
sftuvaqvya wealth in hones (sv&qva), ftupadragfrya witnese (upa- 
dragtt); ftdity4 AdHya (4diti), ■aumy4 relating to s6ma, fttithy4 hos~ 
pitality (4titlxi), pr4japaty4 belonging to Prajipati, vaimana8y4 mind¬ 
lessness (vfmanas), sdhadevya descendant of Sahddeva; — with accent 
thrown forward from the final upon the ending, Iftukyd of the world (lok4), 
kftvyi of the Kavi-raee^ artvy4 descendant of Rita, vftyavy4 belonging 
to the wind (vftyu'), rftivaty4 wealth (revint); — with unchanged ac¬ 
cent (very few), idbipatya lordship (4dbipati), qrOig^hya excellence 
(qrdgtha), vftiqya belonging to the third class (vif people), pftfidiBya 
muniinesd (puihs). 
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b. Th« AY. hM once iilirbftdliyk« with eireumflexed flntl; if not 
■an enor, it ie douhtlett made through nilrbldba; ▼liffarjlA. (YS. i. 
12 ) appears to he dual fern, of TllffaTi. 

1212. Derivatives in IT y» without initial vpddhi- 
strengthening are usually adjectives, much less often (neuter, 
or, in ITT ySi feminine) abstract nouns. They are made from 
every variety of primitive, and are very numerous (in Veda, 
three or four times as many as the preceding class). 

a. The general mass of these words may be best divided accord¬ 
ing to their accent, into: 1. Words retaining the accent of the prim¬ 
itive; 2. Words with retracted accent; 3. Words with aciite yi (iky, 
4. Words with eireumflexed yk (ia). Finally may be considered the 
words, gerundives and action-nonns, which have the aspect of primary 
derivatives. 

1. b. Examples of derivatives in ya retaining the accent of their 
primitives are: d^vya equine (igva), &&gya of the limb* (dfiga), m^h- 
ya foremoet (miUcha mouth)^ &vya ovine (dvi), g&vya bovine (g6), 
vi^ya of the people (vff), durya of the door (dur), n&rya monip (n^)» 
vffnya virile (vffan), avar^Jya auioeraey (svar^J), auvirya veaUh in 
reiainere (suvira), vifvdjaiiya of all men, viQvddevya of alt the gode 
(vl 9 v&deva), maydra^epya peaeoek^tatled. 

0 . In the last words, and in a few others, the ya appears to be used 
(like ka, 1222h: cf. 1212m) as a suffix simply helping to make a 
possessive compound: and so further suhdstya (beside the equivalent 
rahdata), mddhnhastya, di^amiaya, mi^rddhinya, anyddarya, 
■amtnodarya. 

2. d. Examples with retraction of the accent to the first syllable (as 
in derivation with vpddhi-lncrement) are: kd^t^hya guttural (ka^^d), 
akdndhya humeral (akaadbd), vrdtya of a ceremony (vratd), mdghya 
in the eloude (meghd), pftrya of the Fathert (pitf), prdtijapya aduerte 
(pratijaad). Hirapydya of gold (hirapya), is anomalous both in draw¬ 
ing the accent forward and in retaining the final a of the primitive; and 
gavydya and avydya (also dvyaya) are to be compared with it as to 
formation. 

3. a. Examples with acute accent on the suffix are: dlvyd Aeavenip 
(dfv), aatyd true (adiit), vylghzyd ttgrine (wylglird), kavyd wise 
(kavf), grimyd of the village (grdma), aomyd relating to the sdma, 
aaanaayd ilniessnets (ananda), adakflpyd not fit for ddkgipi. 

4. f. Of derivatives ending in eireumflexed yd (whieh in the Yeda are 
eonsiderably more numerous than all the three preceding elaases together), 
examples are as follows: 
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g. From MMontnt-afemt: YlQyii of the elan (RV.: Tif}), hfdyh 
of Me Arort Chfd)» YidyritF^ of the Uf/hintng (vldy&t)f rgjaxiyii of the 
royal elau (r^iwa), dofA^yk of the arm (dofin), ^Irya^ya of the head 
(9lrf4;n)b kamuujiyk aettue (kkrmaa), dhanvaxiyii of the plain (dhka- 
▼Aii% namuyk reverend (n&nuui), tvaoaayk eutieular (tv&oaa), bar* 
blfyk of barMe, lyufya givinff life (iyua), bhasadyr of the bultoeke 
(bhaa&d), prEeyk eaetem (pri&o), etc. Of exceptional formation Is ar* 
yamyk inUmate (aryamkn), with which doubtless belong aitmya (aftt- 
n^) and sikfya (oSkfin). 

h. From u-stems: baaaw;^ of the Jaws (bAnn), vlyavya belonging 
to Fdyd, pa^awyk relating to eattle (pa^u), ifawyk relating to arrows 
(ifu)* madbavyk of the sweet (mkdhu)* apaavyk of the waters (apaa 
lOR.), nsUavyk ofc,rope (rkjjn); ^arawyk f. arrow (fkra, do.); and there 
may be added nivyk navigable (especially in fem., nftvyk navjpable stream: 
n§&^at). The RV. has prl9avyk to be partaken of (pra+|i<^aQ), with¬ 
out any corresponding noun prftgu; and also urjavyk rich in nourish- 
ment (firj), without any intermediate flrju. 

L Under this head belong, os was pointed out abo.e (904), the so- 
called gerundives in tavyk, as made by the addition of yk to the Infliiitive 
noun in tn. They are wholly wanting in the oldest language, and hardly 
found in later Vedie, although still later tawya wins the value of a pri¬ 
mary sufflx, and makes numerous verbal derivatives. 

J. From i- and i-stems hardly any examples are to be quoted. VS. 
hoe dundubhyk from dimdubhi. 

k. From a-stems: awargyk heavenly (avargk), devatyk relating to 
a deity (dawktft), prapathyk guiding (prapathi), budhnyk funda¬ 
ments (todlmi)t Jaghanyk hindmost Qaghkna), vanupyk Fdruna's, 
wXryk mipAt (vlr4)f udaxyk abdominal (udkra), utayk of the fountain 
(4taa); and from 1-stems, urwaryk of cultivated land (uTYkrl), awlbyk 
relating to the exclamation awMbi* 

l. The circumflexed yk is more generally resolved (into ia) than the 
other forms of the snfAx: thus, in RV. it is never to be read as ya after 
a heavy syllable ending with a consonant; and even after a light one it 
becomes ia in more than three quarters of the examples. 

m. There are a few cases in which yk appears to be used to help 
make a compound with goxqniing ^position (next chapter, 1310: cf. 
1212 o): thus, apikakfyk about the arm-pit, upapakqyk upon tAe sides, 
ndlpyk up-stfcam; and perhaps upatppyk lyin(f in the grass (occurs only 
in voe.). Bnt, with other accent, knwiiitrya (AroupA the entails, kpa- 
mlaya <a cocA moniA, abhinabhyi up to the clouds, anta^par^wyk 
AsttDMii lAe ribs, kdhigarhya on the thariot seat; of unknown accent, adbl- 
lUMrtya, aaupiftbyi* inuniaikya, anuwaftqya. 

1213. The deiivativea in IT ya as to which it may be 
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questionsd whether they are not, a least in part, primary 
derivatWes from the beginnii^, are especially the geiund- 
iyes, together with action-nouns coincident with these in 
form; in the later language, the gerundive-formation [above, 
968) comes to be practically a primary one. 

a. In RY. ocenr about forty InaUncei of gerundives In ja, of toler¬ 
ably accordant form: the root usually unstrengthened (but odtya* bbAvya, 
-hivya, mdtrjya, yddhya; also -mddya, -vdoya, bhavyi); the accent 
on the radical syllable vrhen the word is simple, or compounded with prepo¬ 
sitions: thus, xHraqdnya, upaaddya, vUi&vya (but usually on tho final 
after the negative prefix: thus, anipsri. anapavpjyi) — exceptions are 
only bhavyi and the doubtful akayyb; the ya resolved into la in the 
very great minority of occurrences; a final short vowel followed by t (In 
-itya, -Iqrtyai -qr&tya, -stdtya, and the reduplicated oarkftya, beside 
earkfti: not in n&vya and -hivya), and a changed to e (in -daya 
only). If regaided as secondary, they might be made with ya, in aceord- 
ance with other formations by this suffix, in part from the root-noun, as 
aaukft-ya. In part from derivatives in it, as bbavyd (from bbava). 

b. The AY. has a somewhat smaller number (about twenty-five) of 
words of a like formation; but also a considerable group (fifteen) of deriv¬ 
atives in yh with the same value: thus, for example, idyk eatable, kir- 
yh (0 done, aamlpyk to be obtained, atltiryk to be overpaend, 
nlvibblTyk to 6< eowtod in the apron, prathamavlayk to be tint worn. 
These seem more markedly of secondary origin: and especially such forms 
ae parlTMrgyk to be avoided, avimokyi not to be gotten rid of, where 
the guttural reversion clearly indicates primitives in ga and ka (S16h)« 

o. Throughout the older language are of common oeourrenoe neuter 
abstract nouns of the same make with the former of these classes. They 
are rarely found except in composition (in AY., only oitya and atdya as 
simple), and are often used in the dative, after the manner of a dative 
Infinitive. Examples are: brahmajydyu* vaauddya, bhlgadhdya, 
pthrrapdya, qataadya, abhlbhliyEt devahllya, maatraQr&tya, kar- 
makftya, vrtratforsra, hotpvlby a , ahihitya, aaktras&dya, qlrfa- 
bhidya, brahmaodxya, apfdfaya. Of exceptional form are ptddya (yYad) 
and sahagdyya (p'^); of exceptional accent, aadhtatntya. And AY. 
has one example, rapyk, with dreumllexed final. 

<L Closely akin with these, in meaning and use, is a smaller data 
of fominines in yi: thus, kyt;^ vldyi, lty4, agnloityl, vklkJityt, 
davayiyfyi* etc. 

a. There remain, of courso, a considerable number of leas elaaslfiable 
words, both Bouas and adjoetlvss, of whieh a few from the older language 
may bo monttoaed, without diseussloa of their relations: thus, itbyu (with 
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fem. sQry4)p pufya, n&bhya; yujya, gfcUiya, irya, ary4 ind 
4ryap mirya, m4dhya. 

The Buffixes apparently most nearly akin ivith ya may best be 
next taken up. 

1214. ^ iya. This suffix is virtually identical with 
the preceding, being but another \/ritten form of the same 
thing. It is used only after two consonants, where the 
direct addition of IT ya would create a combination of diffi¬ 
cult utterance. It has the same variety of accent with ya. 
Thus : 

a. With accent {ya (= ia or ya): for example, abhriya (also abh* 
rly4) from Me clouds (abhr4)p k^atriya having authority (kfatr&), 
yajiiiya reverend (yajfia), hotriya lihational (hotra)* amitriya inimical 
(amitra). 

b. With accent iya (= ia or y4) : for example, agriy4 (also agrfya) 
foremoet (4gra), indriy4 Indras (later, sense.- indra). k9etriy4 of the 
field (kfetra). 

c. With accent on the primitive: Qrotriya learned (^rotra), ^viya 

(also ftviya) in season (ptu). 
r 

1216. ^ iya. This suftix also is apparently by origin a ya 
(ia) of which the first element has maintained its long quantity by the 
interposition of a euphonic y. It is accented always on the X. 

a. In RV. occur, of general adjectives, only &rjikiya and gphame- 
dhiya, and examples in the later Vedlc are very few; e. g. parvatXya 
mountainous (AY., beside RV. parvatya). In the Brahmanas are found 
a number of adjectives, some of them from phrases (first words of verses 
and the like); thus, anyaraq^riyap pafieavfttfyap mftrj&llyap kayi- 
eubhiyap av&dufkiliyap ftpobiq^hiyap etc. 

b. it was pointed out above (966) that derivative adjectives in iya 
from action-nouns In alia begin in later Veda and in Brahmana to be 
used geruiidivally, and are a recognized formation as gerundives in the 
classical language. But adjectives in aniya without geruudive character 
are also common. 

c. Derivatives in iya with initial vpddbl are sometimes made in 
the later language; c. g. p&rvatiyap pftit&putriyap apaxtipakfiya» 
viirakiya. 

d. The pronominal possessives madiya etc. (616 a) do not occur either 
in Veda or in Brahmana; but tho ordinals dvitiya etc. (487 bp c: with 
fractioiials tiya and turiya: 488 a) are found from the earliest period. 

e. The possessives bhagavadiya and bhavadlyap with the final of 
the primitive made sonant, have probably had their form determined by the 
pronominal possessives in -dlya. 
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1216. ^ eya. With this sufifix, accompanied by vyddhi> 
increment of an initial syllable, are made adjectives, often 
having a patronymic or metronymic value. Their neuter 
is sometimes used as abstract noun. The accent rests 
usually on the final in adjectives of descent, and on the 
first syllable in others. 

a. Enauplea are: iryeyi dt$emdant of a snye (fsi), jana^ruteyd 
son of J«lnacru(i, SiimmeyA of 8nrtima$ race, 9&tavaneyi t'afritiani'a 
detcendant, rlthaiiteyA ton of Jlathajfl; ianeya of tht blood (asan), 
vasteya of the bladder (vast!)* p&unifeya coming from man (purufa), 
piitfsvaseya of a paternal oviK (pitfwasr), etc. 

b. A more than usual proportion of derivatives in eya come from 
priiiiitlves in i or x; and probably tbe sofflx flrst gained its form by addition 
of ya to a gunated i, though afterward used independently. 

e. The gerundive etc. derivatives In ya (above, 1213) from &«roots 
end in 6ya; and, besides such, RV. etc. have sabheya from nabhd, and 
didpkp^ya worth euing, apparently from the desiderative noun didpkpa. 
after their analogy. M. has once adbyeya as gerund of yi. 

d. Derivatives In the so-called auffli iney4 — as bhiglxxeyi, 
Jyilfthinaya, kftnlftbineya — are doubtless made upon proximate 
derivatives in -ini (fern.). 

e. In eyya (i. 'c. eyia) end, besides the neuter abstract saha^dyya 
(above, 1213 c), the adjective of gerundival meaning stUfdyya (with aor- 
Istic 8 added to the root), and ^apatheyya eurae-bringiny (or accursed), 
from 9ap&tha. 

1217. enya. This suffix is doubtless secondary in 
origin, made by the addition of ZT ya to derivatives in a na> 
suffix ; but, like others of similar origin, it is applied in some 
measure independently, chiefly in the older language, where 
it has nearly the value of the later aniya (above, 1216 b), 
as making gerundival adjectives. 

a. The y of this suffix Is almost always to be read as vowel, and 
the accent Is (except in v&re^ya) on the e: thus, -4nia. 

b. The gerundives have been all given above, under the different 
conjugations to which they attach themselves (066b, 1010b, 1038). The 
RV. has also two noii-gerundivtl adjectives, virenya marUy (vlr4), and 
kirt4nya famoue (kirtl), and TS. has anabhi9aBteny& (abh{ 9 asti); 
vtJ^uyh (RV.) Is s word of doubtful connections ^ 9 ikfepya inetruetive is 
found in a Sutra; prOvypa^ya of the rainy season occurs later. 
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1218. mOji Sjya. With thii suffix are made gerund!val adjec¬ 
tives, almost only in BY. They have been noticed above (8880 . 
The ending is everywhere to be read as fijla. 

a. A few adjectives witboat gerundlval veins, and neuter abstracts, 
also occur: thus, bahupfiyya proUeting many, ngplyya men-yunrdlny; 
kundap^yya, sn<l purumdyya, proper names; pOrrap^nfa /!rst dvlnft, 
mahaydyya enjoymmt; — and raafiyya nemous, and uttamfiyya summit, 
coiiuin no verbal root. Alfiyya is doubtful; also Ikiyya, wbieb its ac¬ 
cent refers to a different formation, along with prahlyya (AV.: ylii) 
messenper, and pravilyya (AV,), of doubtful value. 

1219. crriH iyana. In the Brahmanas and later, patro¬ 
nymics made by this sufhx are not rare. They come from 
stems in 9 a*:' and have vrd^hi-strengthening of the first 
syllable, and accent on the final. 

a. In RV., tbe only example of this formation Is kipwiyana (voc.: 
kApva); AV. bas In metrical parts dikfiyapA and the fern, rtmlyapi; 
and AmufylyapA son of $o~nnd-$o (616) in its prose; ^B. bas rl(}a* 
siAmbfiyana Icside -bayanfi. The BV. name ukfai^dyana is of a 
different make, elsewhere unknown. 

1220. CITlfl Ayi. Only a very few words are made with this 
suffix, namely agnayl (agnf; Agni’s vtift, wrfAkapAyl wift of Vr%$hd~ 
kapi; and later pfltakratlyi, and maniyl Manu't wife (but manftvl CB.). 

a. They seem to be feminines of a derivative in a made with viddhi- 
increment of tbe final i of the primitive. 

1221. ^ i. Derivatives made with this suffix are patro¬ 
nymics from nouns in a. The accent rests on the initial 
syllable, which has the vyddhi-strengthening. 

a. In RV’. are found half-a-dozen pationymica in i: for example, fig- 
nive 9 i, pAurukutsl, prfitardani, nd^warapi; AV. baa but one, prd- 
hrldi; in tbe Brahmanas they are more common: thus, In AB., aAuyavaai, 
jfiaaihtapi, Arupi, JAnaki, etc. A single word of other value — sdrathi 
rharioteer (sarAtham) — is found from RV. down. 

b. The words made with the so-called anffix aid — as wAiylsald 
de/ietndant of Vydsa — are doubtlesa properly dertvativea In 1 from others in 
ka or aka. That the aecondary suffix ika Is probably made by edditlon 
of ka to s derivative in i is pointed out below (1222J). 

e. RV. has tfipufi, apparently from tipus with a secondary i added, 
and the n. pr. Queanti; bhuvanti is found in B., and jlwanti later. 

1222. ^ ks. This is doubtless originally one of the 
class of suffixes forming adjectives of appurtenance. And 
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that value it still has in actual use; yet only in a small 
minority of occurrences. It has been, on the one hand, 
specialized into an element forming diminutives; and, on 
the other hand, and much more uridely, attenuated into an 
element without definable value, added to a great many 
nouns and adjectives to make others of the same meaning 
— this last is, even in the Veda, and still more in the 
later language, its chief office. 

a. Hence, ka easily associates itself with the finals of deriv¬ 
atives to which it is attached, and comes to seem along with them 
an integral suffix, and is further used as such. Of this origin are 
doubtless, as was seen above (1180,1181), the so-called primary suf¬ 
fixes uka and aka; and likewise the secondary suffix ika (below, J). 

b. The accent of derivatives in ka varies — apparently without 
rule, save that the words most plainly of diminutive charkcter have 
the tone usually on the suffix. 

C. ExsmpleB (from the older language) of word^ in whloh the suffix 
has an adjective-making value are: fintaka (4nta) end-making, bilhika 
(b&Ihi) of Balkh, Si^^iha (B?#) egg-hearing, sUoika (suof) stinging, 
urvftrukd fruit of the gcurd (urvftru), pary&yikA (paryByB) strophici 
from numerals, ekaki, dvakd, trikfi, t^iyaka of the third 

c'ag; from pronoun-sterna, asm&ka ours, yufm^a yourr, m&maka mine 
(6]6d); from prepositions, fintika near, finuka following, fivakEapIant 
(later adhika, utka); and, with accent retracted to the Initial syllable 
(besides df^oka and tptiyaka, already given), rdpaka (rupE) vUh /brm, 
b&bhruka (babbru hrorcn) a certain lizard. Bh&vatka your worship’s 
has an anomalous Inltisl vyddhi. 

d. Of words in which a diminutive meaning is more or less probable: 
a^vaki nag, kaninaka and kum&rak& boy, kaninaki or kaninlkft 
girl, pftdakE little foot, putraka little son, rfiJaSS pftneeling, f)akan- 
tak4 birdling. Sometimes a contemptuous meaning is conveyed by such 
a diminutive: for formations with this value from pronominal stems, seo 
above, 681 ; other examples arc anyakE (kV.), Elakam (RV.: from 
Elam), and even the verb-form yftmakl (for ySmi: KB.). 

e. The derivatives in ka with unchanged meaning are made from 
primitives of every variety of form, simple and compouiid, and have the 
same variety of accent as the adjective derivatives (with which they are at 
bottom identical). Thus: 

f. From simple nouns and adjectives: Eataka home, nfiaikl nostril, 

TwAk^iita fly, avikE ewe, ifttka arrow, dQrakE distant, aarvakE all, 
dhEnukft (dkenu) eow, nE^aka (nagnE) naked, bEddhaka (baddhE) 
captive, by no means different, auaatamltakE before sun- 

30* 
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set, vamraki ant, arbhaki small, Qi^ukA yovng, a^iyaaka finer, 
ejatk& trembling, abhimftdyatk& intoxicated, pataylf^ukA flying. Sack 
deTivativet in the later language are Innameiable; ftom almost any giren 
noun or adJeetlTe may be made an equiTalent, ending In ka or kS (accord* 
ing to the gender). 

g. From compound primltlTes: avalpaki very small, ▼(manynka 
removing wath, vik^l^atki destroying, praTartamftnakk moving for¬ 
ward, vikalpakk destroyed. 

h. In the Brahmanas and later, ka is often added to a possessive 
adjective compound (1307), sometimes redundantly, but usually in order 
to obtain a more manageable stem for inflection: thus, anakfika eyeless, 
atv&kka skinless, aretkska without seed, vyaatbaka boneless, sa 9 iraaka 
along with the head, ekagfljatnka containing a single gftyatri-verae, 
gphlt&Taaativarika one who has taken yesterday's water, aapatnika with 
his spouse, bahuhastfka having many elephants, aadjkfopasktka with 
dlkfS and upanad, Uiitanamitka with his fuel laid on, abhinavava* 
yaska of youthful age, sdiguftham&traka of thumb site. 

i. The vowel by which the ka is preceded has often an irregular 
character; and especially, a feminine in ikft is so common beside a mas* 
culine in aka as to be its regular correspondent (as is the case with the 
so-called primary aka: above, 1181). In RV. are found beside one an* 
other only iyattakk and iyattika; but AY. has several examples. 

J. Two suffixes made np of ka and a preceding vowel — namely, 
aka and ika — are given by the grammarians as independent secondary 
suffixes, requiring initial vpddhi* 6 trengthcning of the primitive. Both of 
them are doubtless originally made by addition of ka to a final i or a, 
though coming to bo used independently. 

k. Of vpddhi-derivatives in aka no examples have been noted f^m 
the older language (^unless mftxnakd, mine is to bo so regarded); and they 
are not common in the later: thus, ftwa^yaka necessary, vftrddhaka 
old age, rima^Iyaka delightfulness. 

l. Of vpddhi'derivatives in ika, the Veda furnishes a very few 
cases: vasantika vernal, v^r^ika of the rainy season, hfllmantlka wintry 
(none of them in KV.); AV. has k&irfttik4 of the Xiralas, apparent fern, 
to a masc. kSlrfttaka, which is not found till later. Examples from a 
more recent period (when they become abundant) are: vftidika relating to 
the Vedas, dh&rxnika religious, fthnika daily, vfiinaylka weU-behaved, 
dauvSrika doorkeeper, n&iyftyika versed in the Nydya. 

m* Before the suffix ka, some finals show a form which Is character¬ 
istic of extertial rsther than internal combination. A final sonant mute, 
of course, becomes surd, and an aspirate loses its aspiration (117 a, 114): 
cf. -upasatka, -samitka, above, h. So also a palatal becomes guttural 
(as beibre t etc.: 317): e. g. -nrukka, -rukka, -twakka, anpkka. 
A 8 remains after ft, and becomes 9 after an alterant vowel (180): e. g. 
sadyaska, Jyotifka, dixghftyufka. But the other sibilants take the form 
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they would kovo In eompoaitlon: thus, adfkka (di^), fafka, -ultka, 
-tvlfka (faf etc.). AnE9&rka (TS.: 8^) it onomoloo*; ud to is pa> 
rutka (2iptst.)i if it comes from paroa. 

1993. Several Buf&xes, partly of rare occurrence and questionable 
characterr contain a as consonantal element, and may be grouped 
tof^ether here. 

a. A few deilTstiTea in 8na in RV. were given elrove (1176 a). 

b. With SnI (which is perhaps the corresponding feminine) ue made 

a small nnmber of words, chiefly wife>names: thus, indripi, varu^flni 
(these, with uqlndrflai^l, pnrukdtainl, mudgaldnl, dzjdid, are found 
in RV.), radriipii, mfttulini tnaUmal uncle's wife, qarvipi, bhavinl, 
XqBnftnl, qadorApI, upidhylyinl, brsdunftpl; and yavfinl. 

o. The feminines in nX and knX from masculine stems in ta have 
been already noticed above (1176d). From p&tl master, hus&ond the 
feminine is p&tnX, both as independent word, spouse, and as Anal of an 
adjective compound: thus, dev&patni having a god for hushond, sin- 
dhupatnl haoing the Indus os master. And the feminine of paruqd rough 
is in the older language sometimes p&ruqpl. 

d. With Xna are made a full series of adjective derivatives from the 
words with final alio (407 if.); they are accented usually upon the penult, 
but sometime^ on the final; and the same word has sometimes both ac¬ 
cents; for example, apftcina, nieina, pr&cina, arvftclna and arvfi- 
oXn&, praticina and praticind, aamiclnd. Besides these, a uumber of 
other adjectives, earlier and later: examples are saihvatsarina yearly^ 
prfivy^Ina of the rainy season, viqvajanXna of all people, jnatakulina 
of known family, adhvanina traveller (ddhvan way), ftqvina day’s 
journey on horseback (dqva horse). KV. has once maklna mine. 

e. With eoa is made aftmidhend (f. -ni), from aaxnfdh, with Initial 
strengthening. 

f. As to a few words in ina, compare 1200 C. 

g. The adjectives made with simple na fall partly under another head 
(below, 1245f); here may be noted qdraijjia heroic ('f), phdlguna, qma- 
crund, dadrupa, and, with vyddhi-strongthening, atrflina icoman’s (its 
correlative, pftuiixana, occurs late) and cyftutnd inciting. If drona comes 
from dm wood, it has the anomaly of a gu^a-strengthening. 

1224. Certain suffixes containing a IT m may be similarly 
grouped. 

a. With ima arc made a small number of adjectives from nouns in 
tra: thus, khanftrima made by digging, kytrima artificial, dattrima, 
psdttrima, putrima; in other finals, kuf^ima, ga]^ima, talima, tulima, 
pflkima, udgdrima, vy&yogima, saihvyuhima, nirvedhima, ftsan* 
gima, all late. In agrima (RV.) foremost the ma has perhaps the ordi¬ 
nal value. 

b. The uses of simple ma in forming superlatives (474) and ordinals 
(487 d, e) have been already noticed, and the words thus madj specified. 
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0 . A few neater ebitnets end In mna: thns, dyumn& brtgktne$9, 
SfmpA manUneuf end, from paitldei, nltnni dfpA end ■uami wlfare. 
The raMx comet perhtpe from miui with tn added a. 

d. For the words showing a final mbXt see below, 1281. 

1226 . VfiT masra. With this suffix are formed ^adjectives 
signifying made or composed or conmUng of, also abound¬ 
ing in, that which is denoted by the primitive. 

a. The accent Is always on the md, and the feminine Is regularly 
and usually In in4yL In the oldest language (V.), final as remains un¬ 
changed before the suffix: thus, moaasm&ya*nabhasm&ya,ayasmdya; 
but d Is treated as In external combination; thus, mrninAya; and in the 
Br&hmanas and later, finals in general have the latter treatment: e. g. te- 
Jomdya, adomdya* Spom4ya« Jyotirmaya, ys^urmAya, etanxn4ya» 
asffimaFa, wsarndya, sunmaya, prftvppmaya. RV. has a^manm&ya 
(later a^mamaya). In hlra^mdya (B. and later) the primltlTe (taira- 
pya) is peculiarly mutilated. RY. has silin&ya of good make, and klm- 
mdya made of vihai ? 

b. A xery few examples of a feminine in y« occur in the later 
language. 

1226. ^ ra. A few derivative adjectives are made with 
this suffix. Accent and treatment of the primitive are va¬ 
rious. 

a. With simple addition of ra are made, for example: pftftsurA 
duity, -^rira (also -^Ula) in afrirA ugly, dhflxiirA dutky (dhUmi moke), 
madhura (late) meet. In an example or two, there appears to be accom¬ 
panying initial strengthening: thus, Agnldhra of (he fire-lUndUr (agiddh)» 
9 lflkurA etake^Uke (^fAlcd); and in ^ekhara (also ^Ikliara), a gupa- 
strengthening. 

b. With an inorganic rowel before the ending are made, for example, 
mddhira wise, rathirA fn a chariot; karmAra mith; dantura (late) 
tueked; ac^Ara (?MS.), 9 r 8 mapera, saihgamanera. 

0 . The use of ra in forming a few words of comparative meaning was 
noticed above (474)^ and the words so made were given. 

1227. ^ la. This and the preceding suffix are really 
but two forms of the same. In some words they exchange 
with one another, and ^ la is usually, but not always, the 
later form in use. 

a. Examples are: babulA abundatu, tnndhnlA (later madhura) and 
nadhtUa eweet, bhlmala fear/kd, JIwsdA lioely, a^lilA (and a^rlrA) 
weteked; with* 8 , vAo&la taHkedioe (late); with 1 , phenila foamy (late; 
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phSna); with u, wfttiila and wltOla windy (late: vita); and mltnla 
.•naltmal iinde ia a somewhat irregnlar formation from mfttf mother. 

b. In the later language are found a few adjeetiees in lu, always 
yreceded by ft; examples are: Iqpftlu and daySln eompaiehnate, lrf> 
yftltt iealoua^ ug^ftlu healed, ^ayftlu and awapnSln tUtepy, lajjllu mod¬ 
est, Iftlllu drooling, Qraddhllu trwting, krodhftlu jmiionate. One or 
two such derivatives having a primary aspect were noticed at 1199 b. 

1228 . of TB. A small number of adjectives have this 
ending (accented, added to an unaltered primitive). 

a. Examples are: sur^vft hillpvsy, ke^avft hairy; rftsnftvft girded; 

a&jlv4 fantivft tranquiUiting, Qraddhivft credible, amai^iva 

JeweUese, rft}iva etriped. 

b. There are a very few adjectives in vala and vaya which may be 
noticed here': thus, kp^ivstlft peaeant (lc;^i ploughing), un^Svalft wooly, 

rajasvala, Urjasvala, payasvala, ^ftdvala, nadvnla, 9 ildiftvala, dan- 
tftvala; druvftya wooden diih, caturvaya fourfold. 

O. With vya are made two or three words from names of relation¬ 
ship; thus, pftyvya paternal uncle, bhritfvya nephew, enemy. 

1229. ^ 9 a. A very few adjectives appear to be made 
by an added ending of this form. 

a. Tlius, roma 9 & or lomaqft iwiiry, dtaQa (also eta 9 &) variegated, 
arvnifk or ftrva^a hasting, bablilu 9 ft or babhru94 and kapifa brownish, 
krg 9 a 9 a blackish, ynva^i youthful, bftli 9 a e^iidtsA, karka 9 a harsh, kar- 
ma 9 a (?) n. pr.; and ftiri 9 a, vftri 9 a (?), vykfa 9 a are donbtless of the 
same character (not containing the root 9 !). Tlie character of liaunma94, 
k& 9 ma 9 a, kalft 9 a is doubtful. 

b. Many of the elective derivatives already treated have some¬ 
times a possessive value, the general meaning of being concerned with, 
having relation to being specialized into that of being in possession of. 
But there are also a few distinctively possessive suffixes; and some 
of these, on account of the unlimited freedom of uaing them and 
the frequency of their occurrence, are very conspicuous parts of the 
general system of derivation. These will be next considered. 

1230. ipl^iu. Possessive adjectives of this ending may 
be formed almost unlimitedly from stems in If a or ^ S, 
and are sometimes (but very rarely) made from stems with 
other finals. 

a. A final vowel disappears before the suffix. The accent is on 
the suffix. As to the inflection of these adjectives, see above, 498 
They are to be counted by hundreds in the older language, and are 
equally or more nnmeroiiB in the later. 
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b. Examples from o-stema are: potuuing hones, Hhatifn 

veetilthy, pak^fn vsinged, balin strong, bhagfn fortunate, vajHn wield¬ 
ing the thunderbolt. 9ikhap(jy[n crested, haatin possessing hands, 
of sixteen, gardabhanfidin having an ass's voice, brahmavaroasCn 
eminent sanctity, s&dhudevin having luck at play, kdoidarthin having 
errands everywhither; — from ft-ateus, manifin wise, 9 ikhin crested, pta- 
yfn pious. 

C< Derivatives from other atema are very fev in comparison: thus, 
from 1-stems, atithin (v), abhimfttfn, aro(n, ntj imin, urmin, k&la- 
nemin, khftdin, marloin, maufjin, xnftulin, -yonin, venin, 

aaihdhin* Bampddhin, surabhin (of those found only at the end of a 
possessive compound the character la doubtfnl, since case-forms of i- and 
In-stema are not seldom exchanged); — from u-atems, gurvin, 9atagv{n 
(?), vepavin (with gana of the u); — from stems in an, varmin, 
karmin, oarmin, -ohadmin, jamnin, dhanvin, -dharmin, nftmin, 
brahmin, yallffmin, 9 armin, and 9 Tanin; — in as, retin rich in seed, 
and probably varcin n. pr.; also (perhaps through stems in -aa) 9avaBin 
and aahaain, manaain, -vayaain; —isolated are pariarajin purianded, 
and hiranin (hirdnya). 

d. It was pointed out above (1183) that derivatives in in have assum¬ 
ed on a largo acalo the aspect and value of primary derivatives, with the 
significance of present participles, especially at the end of compounds. The 
properly secondary character of the whole formation is shown, on the one 
hand, by the frequent use in the same manner of words bearing an unmis¬ 
takably secondary form, as pra9nin, garbhin, junoin, dhumin, anft- 
nin, homin, mataarin, paripanthin, pravepanin, aaifagatin; and, 
on the other hand, by the occurrence of reverted palatals (216) before the 
in, which could only be as in replaced a: thus, arkin, -bhahgin, -aah- 
gin, -rokin. 

e. In a few cases, there appears before the in a y preceded by an 
& of inorganic character: thus, dhanviyin, tantrSyin, 9 vetfiyin, 
apk&yin, atatiyin, pratihitl^in, mariyin, ytayin, avadh& 3 rin ( VS. ; 
TB. -win). The y in all such words is evidently the inserted y after fi 
(258 a), and to assume for them a suffix yin is quite needless. 

f. Tiio accentuation pravriyin, praay&ndin, in the concluding part 
of ^'B., is doubtless false; and the same is to be suspected for 9£kl, a&rl, 
te (ilV., each once). 

g. A very few words in in have not suffered the possessive speciali¬ 
zation. Such arc vanin tree, hermit, kapotfn dovelUce, an^lin scrotum- 
ike (cf. 1233f. 

1231. iTpT^min. With this suffix are made an extremely 
small number of possessive adjectives. 

a. Ill the old language, the words in min have the aspect of deriv¬ 
atives in in from nouns in ma, although in two or three cases — ifmln 
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and fgmin in BY., ▼Kgmin In CB. — no inch nooni on found in oetuol 
nao beside them. In the later langnage, min Is used as independent ele¬ 
ment In a very few words : thus, gomin po»$euing cattle, swlmin (Siltraa 
and later) ma$ter, lord (swa own), kakndmin humped. 

b. The two words fgmfn and wlgmin show not only reyeision but 
also sonantizing of an original palatal. 

1232. flpj^vin. The adjectives made with this suffix 

are also not numerous. They have the same meanings with 
those in The accent is on the suffix. 

a. The BY. has ten adjectives in vin; they become rather more com¬ 
mon later. Though for them may be suspected a similar origin to those in 
yin and min (above), signs of it are much less clearly traceable. 

b. The great majority have vin added after ns: c. g. namasvin 
reverential, tapasvin heated, tejasvin brilliant, ya^asvin beautiful, and 
so retasvin, enasvin, harasvin, etc.; an<l ^atasvin, ^rotraavin, ru> 
paavin havu an inserted s, by analogy with them. Most ^others have ft 
(sometimes, by lengthening): thus, glftvin, medhftvin, mfty&vfn, aa- 
bhftvin, af^rftvin obedient to the ynad, dvay&vin d-jubU-vunUd, ubha- 
yftvin posae*sinj of both kinds, dhanvavin, tandrftvin, amayftvin, 
fttatavin. .More rarely, vin is aildud after anuthor consonant than a: thus, 
vftgvin, dhpsadvin, fttmanvin, kumudvin, aragvin, yajvin, ajvin. 
The doubtful word vya^nuvin (VS., ome: TH. vya9niya) appears to add 
the ending (or in, with t-uphoiilc vj to a present teiise-stcni. 

e. An external form of combination is seen only In vagvin and 
db^^dvin (both Ycdic), with the common reversion of a p.ilatal in aragvin. 

1233. cfTT^vant. Very numerous possessive adjectives 
arc made by this suffix, from noun-stems of every form, 
both in the earlier language and in the later. 

a. The accent generally remains upon the primitive, without 
change; hut an .accent resting on a stem-final, if this be anything but 
& or ^ is in the majority of cases thrown forward upon the suffix. 
As to inflection, formation of feminine, etc., see 462ff. 

b. A final vowel — oftencst a, very rarely u — la in many words 
lengthened in the older langUfigc (247) before this ending, as in compo¬ 
sition. Nouns in on more often retain the n. 

0. Examples of the normal formation are: with unchanged accent, 
kft^avant hairy, putr&vant having a son, prajinanavaut procreatiae, 
pn ^i^Arika want rich in totuae*, hira^yavazt rich in gold, apflp4vaat 
having cakes, rftjanyavant aiiitd with a kshaitiya; prajdvaat having pro¬ 
geny, drpftvant teooiy, dftkpipftvant rieh in saerifieial gifts; oftkhivaat 
having friends, saptarpivant aeron^anied by the seven sages; p&civant 
powerful, tftvipivant vehement, p&tnivant with spoiue, dhivant devoted. 
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dyivipfihlvivuit (94 b) with heaven and earth ; vi^pavant accompanied 
by Vi$hnu{ b4rit'vaxit golden, ivftvant hither turned, i^irvant mUed 
with milk, Bvlurvant splendid, ^aridvant full of years, pudiavant having a 
maU, p&yaavant rk^, t&maavant dark, bribniai^vant accompanied with 
worship, rdmapvant hairy (but also roxnavant, Idmavant, v^traha- 
▼ant, etc.), kakubhvant containing a kakubh; — with accent on the 
eafllx, agnirdnt having fire, rayiv&nt wealthy, nfY&nt manly, padv&nt 
having feet, naav&nt with nose, Raanv&nt having a mouth, QlrBan^&nt 
headed (also ^iTfavant). 

d. With llnal stem-vowel lengthened: for example, & 9 Tftvant (beside 
A^vavant) possessing horses, autivant having soma expressed, v^^y&vant 
of virile force (about thirty such cases occur in V.); 9&ktlvant mighty, 
av4dhltivant having lues, ghf^vant hot; yifQv&nt dividing (vi^uapari). 

e. Certa^ special irregularities are as follows: an inserted a in In- 
draavant, m&hifwanti inserted n in vinanvant, budhanvant, v4» 
dhanvant, gartanv&nt, xnftftaanw&xxt ; shortening of a dual of the primi¬ 
tive in m&y&vfuit, y^Jyavant, puronuv&kyavant, ftmlksavant, 
aaraavativsuit : abbreviation in hiranvant; inserted ft in ^avaaftvant, 
aabaaftvant, and the odd xnahimftvant; anomalous accent in kp^ana- 
▼ant (if from kf^ana peart); derivation from particles in ant&rvant 
pregnant, ▼ifiiw&nt (above, d). 

f. Instead of the specialized meaning ot possessing, the more general 
one of like to, resembling is seen in a number of words, especially in the 
derivatives from pronominal stems, mavant like me etc. (617: add 
i^ant, ki^ant). Other examples are indras^ant like Jndra, ni^&vant 
fiesMihe, nila^ant blackish, nfv&nt manly, pffadwsmt speckled, kiffil- 
ta^ant princely; compare the later parawant dependent. It was pointed 
out above (1107) that the adverb of comparison in ▼dt- is the accusative 
neuter of a derivative of this class. 

g. In a few words, want has the aspect of forming primary deriv¬ 
atives: thus, ▼iv&svant (or ▼{▼aavant) shining, also n. pr., anupa- 
daawant, irvant, pipifvant (?), yahv&nt. 

h. For the derivatives in wat from prepositions, which appear to have 
nothing to do with this suffix, sec 1246J. 

i. While this suffix is generally added to a primitive according to the 
rules of Internal combination (see examples above, c), treatment also as 
in external combination begins already in iiV., in p^advant (p^at), 
and becomes more common later: thus, tapovant, tejovant, angirovant 
(beside tapas^ant etc.); vidyudvant (beside vidyutvant), behadwant, 
Jagad^ant, sadvant, etc. ; trif(ubvant (against kakubhvant), aam- 
idvant, vimpdvant; vSgvant (against pkvant) ; avarR^vant; havya- 
▼ft^vant; i^irvant. 

j. None cf the suffixes beginning with ▼ show in ihe Vedi resolution 
of ▼ to u. 
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1184. e|ST -nn. The secondary deriratives in this saffia belong 
to the older language, and are a small number, of which extremely 
few have more than an occurrence or two. 

a. They have the aapect of being produced under the Joint influence 
of primary van and secondary vant. A flnal short Towel is usually length¬ 
ened before the suffix. The accent is various, but oftenest on the penult 
of the stem. The feminine (like that of the derivatives in primary van: 
1169f) is in varl. 

b. The Vedic examples are: from a-stems, pnftv&n or p:i;iav&n, ptd- 

van (and f. -vari), fghfivan, dhitavan, aatydvan, aumnfivdrl, and 
magh&van; from &-stems, sunft&vari, svtulhavan (and f. -vari); from 
i-stems, amativ&n, ar&tiv&n, mufIvAn, and kp^iyan (only 

in the further derivative karijlvana); dhivan; from consonant-stems, 
Atharvan, asunAdvan, aAhovan (bad AV. variant to UV. sahivan); 
hdrdvan (TA. also hftrdivan). Somewhat anomalous are aabavan. 
indhanvan (for indhanavanP), and sanitvan (for sAnitivanP). The 
only words of more than sporadic occurrence are ptavan, maghAvan, 
Atharvan. 

o. SAhovan (sec b) is the only example of external combination 
with this sufiix. 

1236. Jl^mant. This is a twin-suffix to ^^vant (above, 
1233); their derivatives have the same value, and are to 
some extent exchangeable with one another. Hut possess- 
ives in iTrl^mant are much less frequent in the older lan¬ 
guage, about a third as many), and are only very rarely 
made from a-stems. 

a. If the accent of the primitive word is on the final, it is in 
the great majority of instances (three quarters) thrown forward upon 
the added suffix ■, otherwise, it maintains its place unchanged. A fiual 
vowel before the suffix is in only a few cases made long. Exam¬ 
ples are: 

b. With the accent of the primitive unchanged: kA^vamant, yAva- 
mant rich in barley, and vibhavamant n. pr. (these alone from a-stems, 
and the first only occurring orirc); avimant pcswHng sheep, a^Anlmant 
bearing the thunderbolt, Ofadhimant rich in herbs, va9lmaat carrying an 
axe, vAaumant possessing good things, mAdhumant rich in sweets, tvAf- 
tpmant accompanied by Tvashtar, hAtpmant provided with priests, ^yuf- 
mant long-lived, Jyotifmant full of brightness; — ulkufimant accontr 
ponied with meteors, pilumant (P), praadmant having young shoots, gomaat 
rich in kine, garutmant winged, vihutmant with libation, kakudmant 
humped, vidyunmant (with irregular assimilation of t: VS. has also ka- 
kunmant) gleaming, virukmant shining, havifmant Kith Ubatlm 
viprufmant with drops. 
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O. With the Mcent thzoirn forward upon the ending: aninUmt with 
fcfilvM, agnimAnt having /Ire, Ipudhlmtot with a guher, pa^omAat pot- 
seuing eattie, vlyum&nt u>iih wind, pltrinAat (AY. pit^miutt) aeeom- 
ponied by the Fa^en, xnitpnAnt having a mother; no long final Towela 
are found before the inffiz in this diviiloD, and only onee a oonaonant, in 
dum&t (RV., once). 

d. Protraction of a final vowel is seen in tviflmaxity dhr^l&iuuit* 
hfrlinant; in Jydtiplmaat Is irregularly Inserted an 1 (after the analogy 
of t&YlfUnant); in 9 uoipinant, mohipmantf an ■; supumfint (BY., 
once) appears to bo primary. 

' e. The adverb l^umAt appears to be related to adverbs in wit as 
the suffix mimt to vaat. 

f. By the side of derivatives made with internal combination appears 
vldyi^nmaxit^even in RY.; [and other like cases occur later: thus, pazi- 
sriinmant, kakuninant, kpunmant, purordfimant, ▼ftfimant, kakuin- 
maat, gudalipmant, ya^omant. 

1236. It has been seen above (especially in connection with the 
sufhxes a and ya} that the neuter of a derivative adjective is fre¬ 
quently used as an abstract noun. There are, however, two suffixes 
which have in the later language the specific office of making abstract 
nouns from adjectives and nouns; and these are found also, more 
sparingly used, in the oldest language, each having there one or two 
other evidently related suffixes beside it. 

a. For derivstives of the same value made with the sufiix iman, see 
above, 11081—^k. 

1287. ^ tS. With this sufiix are made feminine abs¬ 
tract nouns, denoting t/ie quality of being so and so, from 
both adjectives and nouns. 

a. The form of the primitive is unchanged, and the accent is 
uniformly on the syllable preceding the suffix. 

b. Examples (from the older language) are: devAti divinity, vlrAtg 
matUineu, purup&tfi human nature, agnitfi firehood, apaqdti eaUle^leu- 
neee, bandhfrtfi relationekip, vasfrtft wealth; nagnAtg mkedneee, auvl- 
rAtfi wealth in retainere, AnapatyAtfi lack of deeeendante, agdtft poverty 
in cattle, abratmiAtg lack of devotion, apraj&stg abeenee of progeny; also 
doubtless afinftg (from allnAra), although the word is a few times used 
as an adjective (like qaihtgti and satyatfiti: see next paragraph). 

O. Of special formation ate mamAtfi telfUhneu, trfitft trlplUily, aatitg 
actuality. RY. has aviratft, with exceptional accent. In ekapatnitfi is 
seen a shortened final vowel of the primitive. JanAtft has acquired a con¬ 
crete meaning, people, folk; also grfimatg (once) villaget collectively. 

1238. fTtf^ titl, rflri^tfit. These suffixes are Vedic only, and 
the latter is limited to RV. Their relationship to the preceding is 
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evident, bnt opinions are at variance as to its nature. The aeeent is 
as in the derivatives with Mb 

a. The qaotahla exemplee in titl erei ariftititi unii^Juredntu, 
ayakfinAtiti freedom from diteoee, g^bhltititl the being teited, Jyof- 
thitltl eupremaey, devAtiti tfivMly, vasAtlti veaUk, 9AifatAti good- 
fortune^ sarvAtftti ecmpleteneu; end, with ezeeptionel eceent, Astatitl 
home, end dAkfatiti elevemetei ^ivatiti and ^ubhatitt occur (once 
each) in the later language. Two words in titi are nsed adjectively (In¬ 
organically, by apposition?): qAifatlti (RV., twice; and AY. xiz. 44. 1, 
in manuscripts), and natyatftti (RY., once: too.). 

b. The words in tftt (apparently made by abbreviation tnm tftti) 
occur in only one or two rafes-foriiis; they were all mentioned above (388k« 2). 

1230. tva. With this sufHx are made neuter nouns, 

of the same value as the feminines in rTT tS (above, 1287). 

a. The neuter abstracts in tva arc in the older language con¬ 
siderably more common than the feminines in ti, although them¬ 
selves also not very numerous. The accent is without exception on 
the suffix. 

b. Examples (from the older language) are: amptatvA immorUUUy, 
devatvA divinity, eubhagatvA good~fortune, abamuttaratvA ttruyyU for 
precedency, QuoitvA purity, patitvA huabandthip, tarai^itvA energy, d&r- 
ghlyutvA long life, ^atrutvA enmity, bhrfttrtvA Inotherhood, vrfatva 
vMlity, eitmatvA eoulfutneea, maghavattvA liberality, rakgastvA toreery. 
In anagistvA and -prajSstvA there is a lengthening of the final syl¬ 
lable of the primitive; and in stupraifistvA (AY., once) this appears to 
be accompanied by Initial vyddhi (siubhagatvA is doubtless firom sftA- 
bbaga, not subbfiga); and in these and pratyanastvA there is an appa¬ 
rent insertion of s. In sadhanitvA (RY.), vasatIvaritvA (TS.), rohi- 
pitvA (TB.), there is shortening of final feminine I before the suffix. Of 
peculiar formation are astitva aetualtty and aahatva onion. The apparent 
feminine datives yUthatvi^il and ganatviySi (KS.) are doubtless false 
forms. 

o. Besides the usual guttural reversions in samyaktva, saynktva, 
we have external combination in samittva (-idhp) and pfhrravAtfcva 
(-vail-). 

d. In ifitatvAtft (RY., once) inettedneae, and purofatvAfei (RY., 
twiee) human quality, appears to be a combination of the two equivalent 
suffixes iva and tg. 

e. The v of tva is to be read in Yeda as u only once (rak|aataA). 

1240. ^ tvana. The derivatives made with this suffix are, 

like those in tva, neuter abstracts. They occur almost only in BY., 
and, except in a single instance (mar^tvauA), have beside them 
equivalent derivatives in tva. The accent is on the final, and the 
tva is never resolved into tua. 
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a. The vrords are: kavitvan&, jaaltvan&, patitvaad (also JB.), 
martyatvan&» mahitvani, vaautvuii, vf^tvani* sakhitvanA. 

1241. A fev Buffixes make no change in the character as part 
of speech of the primitive to which they are added, but either are 
merely formal appendages, leaving the value of the word what it was 
before, or make a change of degree, or introduce some other modi¬ 
fication of meaning. 

1242. The suffixes of comparison and ordinal suffixes 
have for the most part been treated already, and need only 
a reference here. 

a. ^ tara and tama are the usual secondary suffixes of 
adjective comparison: respecting their use as such, see above, 471 
—473; respecting the use of tama as ordinal etc. suffix, see 487—8; 
respecting that "of their accusatives as adverbial suffixes to preposi¬ 
tions etc., see 11 lie. 

b. In vvtrat&ra and purut&ma (BV.) the accent Is anomalous; 
in mfdRV^ttama» it is drawn forward to the final of the participle, as 
often in composition (1308); faqvattamA (RV.) has the ordinal accent; 
sashvatsaratamA (^B.) is an ordinal; dlvatara (RV., once: an error?) 
is an ordinary adjective, of tht day; surabhIfftRmR and tuviftRma insert 
a s; kArotarA and k&ulitarA are probably vyddlii-derivatives in a. In 
vatsatarA (f. -ri) weaniinp, a^vatara mute, and dhenuf^ri cow lc$ing 
her miUe, the application of the suffix is peculiar and obscure; so also in 
rathaihtarA, name of a certain adman. 

c. ^ ra and if ma, like tara and tama. have a comparative and 
superlative value; aud the latter of them forms ordinals: see above, 

474. 487. 

d. SI tha, like tama and ma. forms ordinals from a few nume¬ 
rals: see 487c; also [with fern, in -tld) from tati. kati. yati. iti: 
thus, tatithA ao~man^eth etc. 

e. Apparently by false analogy with tatithA etc. (above, d). the 
quasi-ordinals tavatithc^ y&vatitba. bahutitha are made, as if with a 
suffix titha (also katititha. late, for katithA); and, it is said, from other 
words meaning a number or eolUciion^ as gai^a. piiga. sadigha; but none 
such are quotable. 

1243. Of diminutive suffixes there are none in Sanskrit with 
clearly developed meaning and use. The occasionai employment of 
ka. in a somewhat indistinct way, to make diminutives, has been 
noticed above (1222). 

1244. Of the ordinaiy adjective-making suffixes, given above, 
some occasionally make adjectives from adjectives, with slight or 
imperceptible modification of value. The only one used to any con¬ 
siderable extent in this way is ka: as to which, see 1222. 
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1246. A few saffixea are used to make derivatives from certain 
limited and special classes of words, as numerals and particles. Thus: 

a. cTlT taya makes a few adjectives, meaning of «o many divi- 
sioM or kinds (used in the neuter as collectives), from numerals: 
thus, dkataya (MS.), dvltaya, tritaya, cituffaya (AV.), yaftaya (KB.: 
with external combination), aaptktaya (QB.), ay^Ataya (AB.), cl49ataya 
(RV.), bahutaya (TS.). Their fern, is in -yl. 

b. fQ' tya makes a class' of adjectives from particles: e. g. nftya 

own, foreign, amatya companion, etc. As the examples show, 

the accent of the primitive is retained. The fern, is in -tgi. 

c. The other quotable examples are apatya, Avi^fya, sAnutya, 
antastya, anyatastya-, tatastya, kutastya, atratya, tatratya, ya- 
tratya, kutratya, ihatya, upatya, adhitya, prAtastya, dakfipAtya 
(instead of which, the regular form, is geueraily found dAkfipAtya, appa* 
leutly a farther vpddhi'derivatlve from it: as if belonging to the southern- 
ers), and pA^cAttya and pAurastya (of a similar character; these three 
last are said by the grammarians to be accented on the final, as is proper 
for vpddhl-derivatives); aptyA and AptyA perhaps contain the same suffix. 
In antastya and prAtastya is seen external combination. 

d. The y of tya is in RV. always to be read as 1 after a heavy 
syllable. 

e. n* ta forms ekatA, dvitA, and tritA, also muhilrtA moment, 
and apparently avatA well (for water). 

f. With ^ na are made purApA ancient, vifupa various, and 
perhaps saxnAna like. 

g. With ^ tana or (in a few cases) ^ tna are made adjectives 
from adverbs, nearly always of time: e. g. pratnA undent, ndtana 
or ndtna present, sanAtAna or sanAtna lasting, divAtana of the dag, 
9 'vAstana of tonurrroc, hyastana of yesterday. 'The accent is various. 
The feminine is in ni. 

h. The other quotable examples are: agretana, adyatana, adhu* 
nAtAna, idamtana, idAniihtana, etarhitana, ciraihtana, tadAniih* 
tana, dofAtana, purAtana, prAktana, prAtastAna, sadAtana, sA* 
yaxhtAna; from adverbs of place, adhastana, arvAktana, uparitana, 
kutastana; — with tna, parastAttna, purastAttna. A further vpddhi* 
derivative, with equivalent meaning, nAutana (cf. above, o), occurs late. 
In PB. is once found tvattana belonging to thee. 

L Besides the obvious cases of an assimilated final m before this 
suffix, we have extenral combination in prAtastAna. 

j. cl^vat makes from particles of direction the feminine nouns 
mentioned above (883 k. 1). 

k. SR? kafa, properly a noun in composition, is reckoned by the 
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gramnurians aa a suffix, in utka'^, iiikata» prakata, Tikata (RV., 
onee, too.)! and aaihkata (all said to be accented on the final). 

1. A snfllx vaaa if perhaps to be seen in nivmnd, pravapa; — 
and lla in antarUa* 

zn. Occasional derivatives made with the ordinary suffixes of 
primary and secondary derivation from numerals and particles have 
been noted above: thus, see ana (1160n), tl (1167h', ant (1179a), 
u (11781), a (18091), ka [1222o;, nina (1224o), maya (1226a), vant 
(1233 e). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

FORMATION OF COMPOUND STEMR 

1246. The frequent combination of declinable stems 
with one another to form compounds which then are treated 
as if simple, in respect to accent, inflection, and construc¬ 
tion, is a conspicuous feature of the language, from its 
earliest period. 

a. There is, however, a marked difference between the earlier 
and the later language as regards the length and intricacy of the 
combinations allowed. In Veda and Brihmana, it is quite rare that 
more than two stems are compounded together — except that to some 
much used and familiar compound, as to an integral word, a further 
element is sometimes added. But the later the period, and, especially, 
the more elaborate the style, the more a cumbrous and difficult aggre¬ 
gate of elements, abnegating the advantages of an inflective language, 
takes the place of the due syntactical union of formed words into 
sentences. 

1247. Sanskrit compounds fall into three principal 
classes: 

1. a. Copulative or aggregative compounds, of which 
the members are syntactically coordinate: a joining together 
into one of words which in an uncompounded condition 
would be connected by the conjunction oiuf (rarely or). 
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b. ExamplM tra: {ndririru^tu Jndra and Varuna, Mtyinpti 
truth and faUehood, kfillcftiiB donn and undone, devagandlia)rv'am&- 
nuforigUNllEMUliB gode and Oandharvae and men and serpents and demons. 

O. The members of such a compound may obviously be of any num¬ 
ber, two or more than two. No compound of any other class can contain 
more than two members — of which, however,.either or both may be com¬ 
pound, or decompound (below, 1848). 

II. d. Determinative compounds, of which the 
former member is syntactically dependent on the latter, as 
its determining or qualifying adjunct: being either, 1. a 
noun (or pronoun) limiting it in a case-relation, or, 2. an 
adjective or adverb describing it. And, according as it is 
the one or the other, are to be distinguished the two sub¬ 
classes: A. Dependent compounds; and B. Descriptive 
compounds. Their difference is not an absolute one. 

e. Examples are: of dependent compounds, amitrasenfl army of 
enemjea, p&dodoka water for (he feet, iyurda life-giving, h&stakpta 
made with the hands; of descriptive compounds, maharfi yreat «iye. priya- 
aakhl dear friend, amitra enemy, aiUcpta well dotw. 

f. These two’ classes are of primary value; they have undergone 
no unifying modification in the process of composition; their charac¬ 
ter as parts of speech is determined by their final member, and they 
are capable of being resolved into equivalent phrases by giving the 
proper independent form and formal means of connection to each 
member. That is not the case with the remaining class, which accor¬ 
dingly is more fundamentally distinct from them than they are from 
one another. 

III. g. Secondary adjective compounds, the vahie 
of which is not given by a simple resolution into their 
component parts, but which, though having as final member 
a noun, are themselves adjectives. T hese, again, are of two 
sub-classes: A. Possessive compounds, which are noun¬ 
compounds of the preceding class, with the idea of possess¬ 
ing added, turning them from nouns into adjectives; 
B. Compounds in which the second member is a noun syn¬ 
tactically dependent on the first: namely, 1. Prepositional 

compounds, of a governing preposition and following noun; 

Whitney, Urnmninr. 2. eil. 31 
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2. Participial compounds (only Vedic), of a present par¬ 
ticiple and its following object. 

h. Tbe sub-class B. is comparatively small, and its second division 
(participial compounds) Is hardly met with even In the later Vedic. 

I. Examples are: vmuiena possesmig a hero-army, prajAkftma 
having deeire of progeny, tigm49pftga aharphomed, h&ritaaraj wearing 
green garlands; atlmltr4 excessive; yfivay&ddve^aa driving away 
enemies. 

J. The adjective compounds are, like simple adjectives, liable to be 
used, especially in tbe neuter, as abstract and collective nouns, and In the 
aecusatlve as adverbs; and out of these uses have grown apparent special 
classes of compounds, reckoned and named as such by the Hindu gram¬ 
marians. The relation of the classification given above to that presented in 
the native grammar, and widely adopted from the latter by the European 
grammars, will be made clear as we go on to treat the classes in detail. 

1248. A compound may, like a simple word, become a 
member in another compound, and this in yet another — 
and so on, without definite limit. The analysis of any 
compound, of whatever length (unless it be a copulative), 
must be made by a succession of bisections. 

a. Thus, the dependent compound pUrvajonmakpta dons in a pre¬ 
vious existence is first divisible into kpta and the descriptive pUrvajanman, 
then this into its elements; the dependent sakalanitiQistratattvaJiia 
knowing the essence of all books of behavior has first the root-stem j!la (for 
yjil&) knowing separated from the rest, which, is again dependent; then 
this Is divided into tattva essence and the remainder, which is descriptive; 
this, again, divides into aakala all and nlti^&stra books of behavior, of 
which the latter Is a dependent compound and the former a possessive (aa 
and kalft having its parts together). 

1249. a. The final of a stem is combined with the initial 
of another stem in composition according to the general 
rules for external combination : they have been given, with 
their exceptions, in chap. III., above. 

b. If a stem has a distinction of strong and weak forms, 
it regularly enters into composition as prior member in its 
weak form; or, if it has a triple distinction (811), in its 
middle form. 
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o. That ia, especially, stems in f or ar, at or ant» ao or afio« etc., 
show in composition the forms in f, at, ao, etc.; while those in aa 
and in usually (exceptions sometimes occur, as T|faiWT&, VTW* 
vasu) lose their final n, and are combined as if a and i were their 
proper finals. 

d. As In seeoiidtry derivation (1203d)» so also as prior member of 
a compound, a stem sometimes shortens its final long vowel (usually 1, rare¬ 
ly &): thus, in V., roduiprt, p^thivifthi, pi^thivifAd, dh^rapiita, 
dhftravfika; in B., pythivi-di, -bhBca, -lokfi, sajraavatikfta, seni- 
nigr&mapyad; in S., garbhiniprfiya. 9 oitta, sAmidheniprii^a, ▼as- 
ntIwariparihara:igA, ekfida 9 lniliiiga, prapharvldA, devatalakfa^a, 
dcvatapradhfinatva; later, devakinandana, lak^nodvardhaua, ku- 
m&ridatta, muhurtaja, if^akacita, etc. 

Oi Occasionally, a stem is used as prior member of a compound which 
dce.s not appear, or not in that form, aa an independent word: examples 
are iuah& grecU (apparently used Independently in Y. in accusative), tnvl 
mighty (V.), dvi two. 

f. Not infrequently, the final member of a compound assumes a spe¬ 
cial form: see below, 1315. 

1250. But a case-form in the prior member of a compound is by 
uo means rare, from the earliest period of the language. Thus: 

a. Quite often, an accusative, especially before a root-stem, or a deriv¬ 
ative in a of equivalent meaning: for example, pataihgA going by flight, 
dhanaifajaya winning wealth, abhayaihkarA causing absence of danger, 
puf^imbhari bringing prosperity, vAcamiakhayA incitinp the voice; bat 
also .sometimes before words of other form, as A^vamif^i horse-desiring, 
^ubhamyavaa going in splendor, subhigaahkAnugia making happy, 
bhayamkarty causer of fear. In a few cases, by analogy with there, a 
word receives an acensative form to which it has no right: thus, hydaihaAnl, 
znak§uzdgama, vasuihdhara, Atmambhari. 

b. Much more rarely, an instrumental: for example, girAv^dh mereas- 
ing by praise, vAcAstena stealing by incantation, krAtvAmagha gladly 
bestowing, bhAsaketu bright with light, vidmanApas active with wisdom. 

c. In a very few iitstances, a dative: thus, naref^a serving a man, 
asmehiti errand to us, and perhaps kiyedbA and mahevi^dh. 

d. Not seldom, a locative; and this also especially with a root-stem 
or a-derivative: for example, agregA going at the head, divikfit dwelling 
in the sky, vancfAh prevailing in the wood, aSgef^A existing in the limbs, 
prosfhe^ayA lymg on a couch, autAkara active with the sotna, divi- 
cara moving in the sky; AxA^atru having enemies far removed, aumnA- 
Api near in favor, mAderaghu hasting in excitement, yudhlfthira firm 
in battle, anteYdsin dwelling near; apsitiA horn in the waters, bytawAs 
hurling at hearts. 

e. Least often, a genitive: thus, rAyAakAma desirous of wealth, 

31* 
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AkasyNTid knowtnf no on«. Bot the older Ungeafe hu a few examples 
of the putting together of a genitive with Ita goveming nonn, eaeh mem¬ 
ber of the combination keeping its own sceent: see below, 1867d. 

f. Ablative forms are to be seen in baUtklra vMtntt and bnlit- 
kpta, and perhaps in parltprljra* And a stem In p nometlmes appears in a 
copulative compound in its nominative form: thus, pitl^utrin father and 
ton, hotBpotBrla the jnvofcsr and pwrtfer. Anjonya One onotker Is a 
fused phrase, of nominative and oblique ease. 

g. In a very few words, pluml meaning Is slgnlfled by plural form : 
thus, apmt}^ etc. (In derivation, also, apna Is used as a stem), bptnwdn* 
nfft^prapetra eonduelmp men, nJaSkara eausinp pafm, (and dual) 
hanOkampa IremUinp of the two Jam. 

h. Much more often, of words having gender-forms, the feminine is 
used In composition, when the distinctive feminine sense Is to be conveyed; 
e. g. gopfnatha mailer of the ehepherdatet, dielputra son of a female 
tlave, mpgldpq gaeeUe-eyed, prapltftprapdyana veuel for eonteerated water. 

1261. The accent of compounds is very varions, and liable to 
considerable irregnlarity even within the limits of the same formation; 
and it must be left to be pointed out in detail below. All possible 
varieties are found to occur. Thus: 

a. Each member of the compound retains Its own separate accent. 
This Is the most anomalons and Infrequent method. It appears in certain 
Yedic copulative compounds chiefly compoaed of the names of divinities 
(so-called devatl-dvaad'vas: 186611.), and in a small number of aggre¬ 
gations partly containing a genitive case-form as prior member (1867d). 

b. The accent of the compound is that of its prior memher. This la 
especially the case In the great class of possessive compounds; but also in 
determinatives having the participle in ta or na as final member, in those 
beginning with the negative a or an, and in other lesa numerous and im¬ 
portant classea. 

0. The accent of the compound is that of the final memher. This la 
not on so large a scale the ease as the preceding; bnt it la nevertheless 
quite common, being found in many compounds having a verbal nonn or 
adjective as final member, in compounds beginning with the numerals dvl 
and tii or the prefixes nu and dim, and elsewhere In not Infroquent ex¬ 
ceptions. 

d. The compound takes an accent of Its own, independent of that of 
either of its constituents, on its final syllable (not always, of course, to be 
distinguished from the preceding ease). This method is largely followed: 
especially, by the regular copulatives, and by the great mass of dependent 
and descriptive nonn-eomponiids, by most possessives beginning with the 
negative prefix; and by others. 

e. The compound has an accent which is altered from that of one of 
its members. This is everywhere an exceptional and spondfcally occurring 
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ctae, «nd the I nate n eee of It, noted belov under each formation, do not 
require to be aasembled here. Example! are: medhhnftti (mddhn), ti- 
limlgzm (tila), khtdUiita (kliidi), yivayiddvefan (yivhjaat); 
^akndhtfma (dhiimi), amtta (mfth), auTira (Tlri), tuvigrKra 
(gilTi). A few word! — aa viqn, pdrwa, and sometimes aArwa —• 
take usually a changed aeeent as prior members of compounds. 


I. Copultti¥0 Compounds. 

1262. Two ox more nouns — much less often adject¬ 
ives, and, in an instance ox two, adverbs — having a coStd- 
inate construction, as if connected by a conjunction, usually 
and, are sometimes combined into compounds. 

a. This is the class to which the Hindu grammarians give the 
name of dvandva pair, eoupla; a dvandva of adjecttves, however, is 
not recognised by thenk 

b. Compounds in which the relation of the two members is alter¬ 
native Instead of copulative, though only exceptional, are not very rare: 
examples are nyOnadliika defeeUoe or redundimt, Jayapariyaya victory 
or defeat, lorltotpanna jmrehoHd or on hand, klfthaloqtaeama tike o 
log or clod, pakflmpgati the condition of being bird or beaet, trin9ad- 
vidqa numbering ty)enty or thirty, oatufpafloakytvaa four or five times, 
dvyekintara different by one or two. A less marked modiScation of the 
copulative idea is seen in such Inatauees as prljaaatya agreeable though 
true, prtrthitadurlabha sought after but hard to obtain ; or in ^rrAntA- 
gata arrived weary. 

1263. The noun-copulatives fall, as regards their in¬ 
flective form, into two classes: 

1. a. The compound has the gender and declension of 
its final member, and is in number a dual or a plural, 
according to its logical value, as denoting two or more 
than two individual things. 

b. Examples are: pra^lplniu inepiration and expiration, vrihi- 
yavftu rice and barley, yksim^ veree and chant, kapotoltUcfid dovo 
and owl, candridity6u moon and tun, hastyavvln tho elephatU and 
horse, aJ&tr&yas goats and sheep, davisurda the gods and demons, 
atharv&ilgir&saB the A^irvatu and Angiraset, sambidhatandryhs 
anxieties and fatigues, vldyikanndql knawledgs and action, baatya^vis 
elephants and horses i of more than two members (no examples quotable 
from the older language), qayyiaanabhogis lying, sitting, and eating, 
brBhma^akqatrlyavltqfidris a Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaigyo, and Qudra, 
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roga^okaparlttpabandhaaaTyssanftal duea$e, pain, griff, captivity, 
and mu/ortune. 

2. 0 . The compound, without regard to the number de¬ 
noted, or to the gender of its constituents, becomes a neuter 
singular collective. 

d. Examples are: ift^purt&m what ia offered and bestowed, aho- 
ritr4m a day and night, ]q^&kft4m the done and undone, bhUtabhav- 
y4m past and future, keq&qmtufrvL hair and beard, oijadbivanaspatf 
plante and trees, oandratfirak&m moon and stars, ahinakulam snake 
and ichneumon, ^irogrlvam head and neck, yuk&maksikamatku^am 
lice, flies, and bugs. 

1264. a. That a stem In p as prior member sometimes takes its 
nominative form, in ft, vas noticed above, 1260 f. 

b. A stem as final member is sometimes changed to an a-form to 
make a neater collective: thus, ohattropftnaham an umbrella and a shoe. 

c. The grammarians give roles as to the order of the elements com¬ 
posing a copulative compound: thus, that a more important, a briefer, a 
vovel'inltial member should stand first; and that one ending in a should 
be placed last. Violations of them all, however, are not infrequent. 

1266. In the oldest language (RV.), copulative compounds such 
as appear later are quite rare, the class being chiefly represented 
by dual combinations of the names of divinities and other personages, 
and of personified natural objects. 

a. In these combinations, each name has regularly and usually 
the dual form, and its own accent; but, in the very rare instances 
(only three occurrences out of more than three hundred) in which 
other cases than the nom.-acc.-voc. are formed, the final member 
only is inflected. 

b. Examples are: {ndr&somft, Indrftvf^nu, {ndrftbpbaap&tl, agni- 
fdmftu, turv&qfty&du, dy^vftppthivf, Uf^sfin&ktft (and, with inter¬ 
vening words, n&ktft... Ufaaft), sdryftmtsft. The only plural is indrft- 
marutaa (voc.). The cases of other than nominative form arc mitra- 
vftm^ftbbyftm and mitr^v&ru^ayos (also mitr&yor vdru^ayoh), and 
indrftv&rupayos (each once only). 

o. From dysvftpi’thivi is made the very peculiar genitive divaspp- 
thivyda (4 times: AY. has dy^vftppthivibhy&m and dy^vftppthivyoaj. 

d. In one eompoond, parjAnyavdtft, the first member (UV., once) 
does not have the dual ending along with the double accent (indranft- 
aatyft, voc., is doubtful as to accent). In several, the double accent Is 
wanting, while yet the double designation of number is present: thus, 
Indrftpufpoa (beside Indrftpufspft), aomftpufabhyftm (aom&puqa];^ 
occurs only as voc.), vftt&parjanyd, s&ryftcandram&sft, and indrftgnl 
(with Indrignibhyftm and indrfignyds): somftrudrftu is accented only 
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in And in one, indravBylit form and accent are both accordant with 
the usages of the later language. 

e. Of other copulatives, like those made later, the RV. has the plural 
aj&v&yaa, the duals fkaimi, Batytnft6, sS^anlna^ani; also the'neu¬ 
ter collective and the substantively used neuter of a copu¬ 

lative adjective, nilalohltdm. Further, the neuter plurals ahoritrifi]^ 
nyelhcmtra, and ukthfirka prauea and aong$, of which the final members 
as independent words are not neuter. No one of these words has more than 
a single occurrence. 

1266. In the later Yedic (AV.), the usage is much more nearly 
accordant with that of the classical language, save that the class of 
neuter singular collectives is almost wanting. 

a. The words with double dual form are only a small minority (a 
quarter, instead of three quarters, as in RV.); and half of them have only 
a single accent, on the final; thus, besides those in RV., bhavlrudr/lu, 
bhavfiqarvftu; agnfivi^^b, voc., is of anomalous form. The whole num¬ 
ber of copulatives Is more than double that in RV. 

b. The only proper neuter collectives, composed of two nouns, .are 
ke9a9xna9ru hair and heard, &fijan&bhyafijan&m salve and ointment, and 
ka^ipupabarhaimm mat and pillow, unified because of the virtual unity 
of the two objects specified. Neuter singulars, used in a similar collectives 
way, of adjective compounds, are (besides those In RV.): Iq^ftlqptAxn what 
is done and undone (instead of what i^ done and what is umtone), oittA- 
kut&m thought and desire, bhadrapfip&m good and evil, bJhiRtabhavyAm 
past and future. 

1267. Copulative compounds composed of adjectives 
which retain their adjective character are made in the same 
manner, but are-in comparison rare. 

a. Examples are: ^uklakpina lUjht and dark, sthalajftudaka ter¬ 
restrial and aquatic, d&ntarajataB&uvar^ of ivory and silver and gold, 
used distribiitiveiy; nnd vpttapina round and plump, Qint&nukula 
tranquil and propitious, hpfitaaragrajohlna wearing fresh garlands and 
free from dust, ni 9 ekAdi 9 ina 9 &nfinta beginning with conception and 
ending with burial, used cuiiiulatively; nA ’ti9it099a not over cold or 
hot, used alternatively; k9ai;iadp8(ana9^ seen for a moment and then 
lost, cintitopasthita at hand as soon as thought of, in more preg¬ 
nant sense. 

b. In the Veda, the only examples noted are the cnmulatlve nlla- 
lohitA anil if^ApilrtA etc., used in the neut. sing, as collectives (as point¬ 
ed out above), with tAmradhumrA dark tawny; and the distribntive 
dakfinasavyA right and left, saptamAffamA seventh and eighth, and 
bhadrapapA good and bad (beside the corresponding neut. collective). 
Such combinations as satyAnptA truth and falsehood, priyApriyiH^ tAlnya 
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agreeable onrf dieagreeiAle, where each eompODent U need rabttMtivelf, are, 
of eouie, not to be eepaiated from the otdinazy noun>eompoQnda. 

o, A tpeelal caee la that of the eompoaud a^JeetlToa of direction: as 
attenpflrvtt norlkmeaett prlgdakflyi eouth-eaet, dnltflpaps^einm sonM- 
uctf, etc.: compare lS81b. 

1268. In neeentiMted textt, the copalative compounds have uni- 
fomly the accent (acute) on the final of the stem. 

a. Exceptions ate a case or two In AY., where doubtless the reading 
Is fhlse: thus, wltApaiJanjrfi (once: beside •nydyos), devamanufylta 
(onee: (B. -ayi), bratamarlJanyJlbliyfim (also VS.); further, wako- 
pawlkyh (QB.), a9aiia^plpiae (QB.). 

1858. An example or two are met with of adverbial copulatives: 
thus, Ahardlvl dap by day, aflyfimprBtar at evcninp and in the tnominy. 
They have the accent of their prior member. Later occur also bihyantar* 
pratgragdakflpi, pratyagudak. 

1260. Repeated words. In all ages of the language, nouns 
and pronouns and adjectives and particles are not infrequently repeat¬ 
ed, to give an intensive, or a distributive, or a repetitional meaning. 

a. Thongh these are not properly copulative compounds, there is no 
better connection in which to notice them than here. They are, as the 
older language shows, a sort of compound, of which the prior member has 
its own independent accent, and the other is without accent: hence they 
are* most suitably and properly written (as in the Yedic piula*teXts) as 
compounds. Thus: jaby df ftih vdraih-varam slop of them each beet man; 
divd>dive or dy&vi-dyavl from day to day; &&gBd-afigftl Idnmo-lom- 
nab pdrvapi-parvapl from every limb, from every hair, in each joint; 
prd>pra yidil&patiih tira mahe (he masfrr of ike eaerifiee live cn and on; 
bhdyo-bhQyab qv&b'^Yab farther and further, tomorrow and again to¬ 
morrow; dkayii-’kayft with in eaeh eaee one; vaydih-vayam our very 
eelvee. 

b. Exceptional and rare cases are those of a personal verb-form re¬ 
peated: thus, piba>piba (BY.), ydiaava-yajasva ((B-), vdda-veda 
(? (B.); — and of two words repeated: thus, ydvad Yft-yftvad ▼i(9B.), 
yatamd vfi-yatame wi (^B.). 

0. In a few instances, a word Is found used twice lu succession with¬ 
out that loss of accent the second time which makes the npetltion a vir¬ 
tual composite: thus, nd nu (BY.), s&ih adm (AY.), ibd Th4 (AY.), 
aniyft- ^yl (QB.), atohi atuhi (BY., aec. to pada-text). 

d. The class of combinations here described is called by the native 
grammarians imn^tOL added unto (?). 

1861. Finally may be noticed in passing the compound numerals, 
ekidaqa i/, dvdvlfrqati ii, trfqata J03, o&tttbaahaara 1004, and 
so on (470 if.), as a special and primitive class of copulatives. They ace 
accented on the prior member. 
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II. Determinative Compounds. 

1202. A noun or adjective is oft^n combined into a 
compound with a. preceding dfetermining or qualifying word 
— a noun, or adjective, or adverb. Such a compound is 
conveniently called determinative. 

1268. This is the class of compounds which is of most 
general and frequent occurrence in all branches of Indo- 
European language. Its two principal divisions have been 
already pointed out; thus, A. Dependent compounds, in 
which the prior member is a substantive word (noun or pro¬ 
noun or substantively used adjective), standing to the other 
member m the relation of a case dependent on it; and 
B. Descriptive compounds, in which the prior member is 
an adjective, or other word having the value of an adject¬ 
ive, qualifying a noun; or else an adverb or its equivalent, 
qualifying an adjective. Each of these divisions then falls 
into two sub-divisions, according as the final oicmber, and 
therefore the whole compound, is a noun or an adjective. 

a. The whole class of determinatives is called by the Hindu 
grammarians tstpurufa (the term is a specimen of the class, mean¬ 
ing hia man); and the second division, the descriptives, has the 
special name of karmadhftraya (of obscure application: the literal 
sense is something like office-hearing). After their example, the two 
divisions are in European usage widely known by these two names 
respectively. 


A. Dependent Compounds. 

1264. Dependent Noun-compounds. In this di¬ 
vision, the case-relation of the prior member to the other 
may be of any kind; but, in accordance with the usual re¬ 
lations of one noun to another, it is oftenest genitive, and 
least often accusative. 

a. Examples are: of genitive -relation, devasent amp of goda, 
yamaduti Tama’a meaaengtr, Jlvaloldi the ueorld of the living, indra- 
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dhanus lndra'$ bow, brahmagavX the Brahman’$ cow, vi^agiri poison- 
mount, mitral&bha aetfuisition of friends, murkba^atfllni hundreds of 
fools, vlraaenaButa viraserufs son, rSjendra chief of kings, asmat- 
putrSa our sons, tadvaoas his words; — of dntive, pftdodaka water for 
the feet, mEaanioaya accumulation for a month; — of instrumental, fit' 
xnaafidf'^ya likeness with self, dhfinyfirtha wealth acquired by grain, 
dharmapatnl lawful spouse, pit^bandhi^ paternal relation; — of ablative, 
apsarahoambhava descent from a nymph, madviyoga separation from 
me, cfiurabhaya fear of a thief; — of locative, jalakrl^^ ^<>^1 the 
water, gprfimavfisa abode in the village, purufftnfta untruth about a man; 
— of accusative, nagaragamana going to the city. 

1266. Dependent Adjective-compounds. In 
this division, only a very small proportion of the compounds 
have an ordinary adjective as final member; but usually a 
participle, or a derivative of agency with the value of a 
participle. The prior member stands in any case-relation 
which is possible in the independent construction of such 
words. 

a. Examples arc: of locative relation, sthalipakva cooked in a pot, 
afvakovida knowing in horses, vayahsama alike in age, yudhisthira 
steadfast in battle, tanil^ublira beautiful in body; — of instiumental, 
mfitpsadf^a like his mother; — of dative, gohita good for cattle; — of 
ablative, bhavadanya other than you, garbhfistama eighth from birth, 
dfigyetaraother than visible (i. e. invisible); — of genitive, bharatagref^a 
best of the Bharatas, dvijottama foremost of Brahmans: — -with particip¬ 
ial words, ill accusative relation, vedavfd Veda-knowing, annfid& food¬ 
eating, tanupana body-protecting, satyavadfn truth-speaking, pattragata 
committed to paper (lit. gone to a leaf); — i;i instrumental, madhupd 
cleansing with honey, avay&ihkpta self-made, indragupta protected by 
Indra, vidyfihlna deserted by (1. c. destitute of) knowledge; — In loca¬ 
tive, hpdayfivldh pieced in the heart, ptvij sacrificing in due season, 
divicara moving in the sky; — in ablative, r&jyabhraftA fallen from 
the kingdom, vrkabhita afraid of a wolf; — in dative, 9ara9figata come 
for refuge. 

1266. We take up now some of the principal groups of com¬ 
pounds falling under these two heads, in order to notice their speci¬ 
alities of formation and use, their relative frequency, their accentuation, 
and so on. 

1267. Compounds having as final member ordinary nouns (such, 
namely, as do not distinctly exhibit the character of verbal nouns, 
of action or agency) are quite common. They are regularly and usu¬ 
ally accented on the final syllable, without reference to the accent of 
either constituent. Examples were given above .1264 a;. 
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a. A principal exception with regard to accent is p&ti master, lord 
(and Its feminine p4tnx)y compounds with which usimlly retain the accent 
of the prior member: thus, prajapati, viaupati, Atithipati, gopati, 
gfh4patnl» etc. etc. (compare the verbal nouns in ti, below, 1274J. Hut 
in a few words p&ti retains its own accent: thus, viQpAti, raj^p&ti, 
pa9ixp4ti, vaaup&tnl, etc.; and the more general rule is followed in 
apaarEpatf and vr&japati (AV.), and nadlpati (VS.), oitpati (MS.; 
clsewiiere citp&ti). 

b. Other exceptions are sporadic only; for exampic, janarajan, deva- 
v&rznan, hiranyatejaa, pftan&hAva, godhtima and Qakadhdma (but 
dhum&); wEcaatena. 

c. The appearance of a case-form in such compounds is rare: examples 
are divod&sa, vficastena, uccftih^ravaa, uccEirgho^a* durebhEs 
(the three last in possessive application). 

d. A number of compounds are acrented on both members: thu.s, 
9&clp4ti, B&daBpatl, b^haapAti, vAnaBpati, rAthaBpAti, JaBpAti (also 
jaBpati)» nArE 9 AfiBay tAnunAptf, tAnunApEt (tanu as independent wonl), 
9unah9epa. And yB. has a long list of iiietronymics having the anoma¬ 
lous accentuation kEutBiputra, gargiputra, etc. 

1268. The conipuunds liaving an ordinary adjective as final mem¬ 
ber are (as already noticed) comparatively few. 

a. So far as can be gathered from the scanty examples occurring in 
the older language, they retain the accent of the prior member: thus, 
gAvif^hira (AV. gavl^tbira), tanii9ubhra, mAderaghu, yaJnAdhira, 
Bamavipra, tilami9ra (but tila); but kr9fapacya ripening tn culti¬ 
vated soil. 

1269. The adjective dependent compounds having as final inciii- 
ber the bare root — or, if it end in a short vowel, generally with 
an added t — are very numerous in all periods of the language, as 
has been already repeatedly noticed (thus, 383f—h, 1147;. They arc 
accented on the root. 

a. In a very few instances, the accent of words having apparently or 
conjecturally this origin is otherwise laid : thus, Ansatra, anarvi9, BvavpJ, 
pratyAk9adp9, puraihdhi, ofadbi, aramif, U9adagli, vatsapa, abda, 

b. Before a tlnal root-stem appears not very seidom a c.asc-form: for 
exampic, pataihga, girEvfdh, dhiyEjur, akfnayEdruh, hrdispp 9 , 
divisp}' 9 , vanesAh, divi^Ad, angef^ha, hTtevAB, pftButur, apBtUa. 

e. The root-stem has sometimes a middle or passive value: for ex¬ 
ample, manoyuj yoked (yoking themselves) by the wilt, bpdayEvidh 
pUrced to the heart, manuja lorn of Manu. 

1270. Compounds made with verbal derivatives in a, both of 
action and of agency, are numerous, and take the accent usually on 
their final syllable (as in the case of compounds with verbal prefixes: 
1148 m). 
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a. Kxauiplos arc: haBtagrftbh& hnnd-yra$pmg, devavanda god- 
pramng, havirad& devouring the offering^ bhuvanacyava s/utking the 
wortd^ vr&tyabruva caUirm one’s self a vr&tya; akfaparfijayd. failure 
at ptayy vafa^kirl. utterance of vasha^, gopo^a prosperity in cattle, 
a&gi^var4 pain in the limbs. 

bi III a few Instances, the accent is (as in conipoauds witli ordinary 
adjectives: above, 1208) that of the prior member; thus, marudvrdha, 
sutekara, divicara (and other more qiie.stionab1c wurds). And dugha 
milking, yielding is so accented as final: thus, madhudugha, k&madugha. 

Cl Case-forms are especially frequent in the prior meinbers of compounds 
with adjective derivatives in a showing guna-strengtbening of the root: 
thus, for example, abhayadikara, yudbimgama, dhanamjaya, puram- 
darA, vifvambharA, div&kara, talpe^ayd, divif^ambha. 

1271. CuiupoundB with verbal nouns and adj ectives in ana are 
very nuiuerous, and have the accent ul\vay.s on the radical ayllable 
(as in the case of compounds with verbal prefi.xes: 1150e 

a. Kxainples ate: ke9avardhana hair-increasing, ayuspratarana 
life-lengthening, tanupana body-protecting; devahe^ana hatred of the gods, 
puihauvana giving birth to males. 

b. A very few apparent exceptions as regards accent are really cases 
where the derivative has lost its verbal character: thus, yamas&dana lama's 
realm, ftchddvidhina means of protection. 

C. An accusative-form is sometimer found before a derivative in ana: 
thus, sarupaiiik&rana, ayakfmaihk&rana, subhagaihkdrana, vanam- 
karapa. 

1272. a. The action-nouns in ya (1213/ are not infrequent in 
composition as final member, and retain their own proper accent (us 
in combination with prefixes). Sufficient examples were given above 
(1213). 

b. The same is true of the equivalent feminines in ya: see above, 
1213d. 

C. The gerundives in ya (1213) hardly occur in the older language 
in combination with other elements than prefixes. The two nivibhftrya 
and prathamavfisya (the latter a descriptive) have the accent of the 
independent words of the same form ; badavijilftyd and dqvabudbya (v) 
are inconsistent with these and with-one another. 

1273. Compounds made with the passive participle in ta or na 
have the accent of their prior member (as do the combinations of the 
same words with prefixes; 1086a). 

a. Examples are: hAetakpta made with the hand, vir^J&ta born of a 
hero, ghofabuddha avaakened by noise, prajSpatisp^^ muted byFraJapati, 
dev&tta given by the gods; and, of participles combined with prefixes, 
indraprasuta incited by Indra, bfhaap&tiprianutta driven away by 
Brihaspati, tilkabhihalta struck by a thunderbolt, vijravihata» eaihvat- 
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sar&saxnmita eommemurate with the year. AV. hts the anomaloua apsu- 
■aih^ita quiekerud by the watere. 

b. A number of exceptions occur, in which the final syllable of the 
compound has the accent: for example, agnitaptA, indrotA, pitftrittA, 
ratbakritA, agnidagdhA (beside agnidagdha), kavi 9 a 8 tA (beside kavi- 
fasta), kavipra 9 a 8 tA. 

c. One or two special usages may be noticed. The participle gata» 
gone to, aa final of a compound, is used in a loose way in the later lan¬ 
guage to express relation of various kinds: thus, jagatigata existing in the 
world, tvadgata belonging to thee, aakhigata reUtUng to a friend, citra- 
gata in a picture, putragataih ancham affection totcard a son, etc. The 
participle bhuta been, become is used in compo.sition with a noun as hardly 
more than a grammatical device to give it an adjective form: thus, idaih 
ts&nobhutam this creation, hrini darkness (existing in the condition of 
darkness); t&m ratnabhut&lii I Irasya her, being the pearl of the world; 
k^etrabhuti BmrtA nari l ii ibhutah sinrtah puman a woman is 
regarded as a field; a man, as • <; atid so on. 

d. The other participles only seldom occur as fln.ils of coinponiids: 
thus, prAaak&rmukabibhrat ■taring javelin and bow, a 9 fiBtravidvaft 8 
not knowing the text-books, arJtnmdarQivanB Aaoinj^ seen Arjuna, apriya- 
9aflBiva]!l8 announcing what is disagreeable, gautamabruv&nA calling 
himself Gautama. 

1274. Compounds with derivatives in ti liave (like conibinations 
with the prefixes: 1167e' the accent of the prior member. 

a. Examples are: dhAnasAti winning of wealth, Bomapiti aomu- 
dririking, devAhuti invocation of the gods, nAmaiikti utterance of homage, 
havyAd&tiTirescniufion of offerings; and so tokAafiti, devAhitl, rudrAhiiti, 
Buktokti, svagakrti, divifti* 

b. In nemAdhitiy medhAaati, vanAdhiti (all UV.), the accent of 
the prior member is changed from penult to linal. 

C. Where the verbal character of the derivative Is lost, the general 
rule of tinal accent (1267) is followed: thus, devahetf weapon of the gods, 
devasumatf favor of the gods, brahmacitf Brahman-piU. Also in sar- 
vajyfinf entire ruin, the accent Is that of compounds with ordinary nouns. 

1276. Compounds with a derivative in in as final member have 
(as in all other cases' tlie accent on tlic In. 

a. Thus, uktha9aftB{n psalm-singing, vratacArin vow-performing, 
pfabhadAyln bullock giving, satyavAdin truth-speaking, 9ro];^ipratod(n 
thigh-pouniing. 

1276. There is a group of compounds with derivatives in i, 
having the accent on the penult or radical syllable. 

a. Thus, pathirAkfi road-protecting, hawirmAthi sacrifice-disturbing, 
Atmadl&fi scul-harmirtg, pathifAdi silting in the path, aahobhAri strength- 
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htaring, vasuv&ni winning good-things, dhanas&nl gaining wealth, mano- 
mufi mind-stealing, phalagr&hl setting fruit; and, from reduplicated root, 
uruo&kri making room. Compounds with -B&ni and -vinl are especially 
frequent in Veda and Brahmana; as Independent words, nouns, these are 
accented sani and vtmf. In many cases, the words are not found In 
independent use. Combinations with prefixes do not occur In sufficient 
numbers to establish a distinct rule, but they appear to be oftenest accented 
on the suffix (11661). 

b. From ylian are made in composition -ghni and -ghni, with 
accent on the ending; thus, sahasraglmf, ahighnX, fvaghni; -dhi from 
^dhft (1166g) has the accent in Its numerous compounds: thus, ifudhl, 
garbhadbf, puochadhi. 

1277. Compounds with derivatives in van have (like combina¬ 
tions with prefixes: 1100c] the accent of the final member: namely, 
on the radical syllable. 

a. Thus, Bomapavan soma-drinking, baladavan strength-giving, 
pipakflvan evil-doing, baJhusuvan muck-yielding, talpa^ivan lying on 
a couch, rathayavan going in a chariot, drui}&dvan silting on a tree, 
agretvarl f. going at the head. The accent of the obscure words mfita- 
r{ 9 van and mfttarlbhvan Is anomalous. 

b. The few compounds with final man appear to follow the same rule 
as those with van: thus, svftduk^&dman sharing out sweets, figub^man 
steed-impelling. 

1278. Compounds with other derivatives, of rare or sporadic occurrence, 
may be briefly noticed: thus, In u, r&§(radipsu, devapiyu, govindu, 
vanargu (?); compare 1178e: — in nu or tnu, lokakptnu, Buru- 
pakptnu: compare 1190; — in tp, nppSt^, mandh&tf, haBkart^ (vaBu- 
dhataras, AV., is doubtless a false reading). The derivatives in aB aro 
of infrequent occurrence in composition (as in combination with prefixes: 
above, 1161k)t and appear to be treated as ordinary nouns: thus, yajna- 
vac&B (but hiranyatejas, AY.}. 

B. Descriptive Compounds. 

1270. In this division of the class of determinatives, 
the prior member stands to the other in no distinct case- 
relation, but qualifies it adjectively or adverbially, accord¬ 
ing as it (the final member) is noun or adjective. 

a. Examples are: nilotpala blue lotus, sarvagui^a all good quality, 
priyasakha dear friend, maharfi great-sage, rajatapS,tr& silver cup; 
ajii&ta unknown, sukpta well done, dufkpt ill-doing, puru9tut4 much 
praised, punarnava renewed. 

b. The prior member is not always an adjective before a noun, or 
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an adrerb before an adjective; other parts of speech are sometimes osed 
adjectively and adverbially in that position. 

0 . The boundary between descriptive and dependent compounds Is not 
an absolute one; in certain cases it is open to question, for instance, whether 
a prior noun, or adjective with noun-value, is used more in a case-relation, 
or adverbially. 

cU Moreover, where the final member is a derivative having both noon 
and adjective value, it is not seldom doubtful whether an adjective com¬ 
pound is to be regarded as descriptive, made with final adjective, or pos¬ 
sessive, made with final noun. Sometimes the accent of the word determines 
its character in this respect, but not always. 

e. A satisfactorily simple and perspicuous classification of the descrip¬ 
tive compounds is not practicable; we cannot hold apart throughout the com¬ 
pounds of noon and of adjective value, but may better group both together, 
as they appear with prefixed elements of various kinds. 

1280. The simplest case is that in which a noun as 
final member is preceded by a qualifying adjective as prior 
member. 

a. In this combination, both noun and adjective may be of any 
kind, verbal or otherwise. The accent is (as in the corresponding 
class of dependent noun-compounds: 1267) on the final syllable. 

b. Thus, ajn&taysdrQmA unknown disease, mahftdhan& great wealVi, 
kfipraqyend iwift hawk, kpf1;^t(akun{ black bird, dakyipigni southern 
fire, urukfitf wide abode, adharahanu lower jaw, Itsun^anA other folks, 
sarv&tm&n whole soul, ekavirA sole hero, saptarfl seven sages, tptlya- 
savani third libation, ekonavifiqati a score diminished by one, jigrat- 
Bvapna waking sleep, y&vayatsakha defending friend, apakflyamfiqA- 
pak^A waning half. 

O. There are not a few exceptions as regards accent. Espeeitlly, com¬ 
pounds with viqva (in composition, accented viqvA), which itself retains 
the accent: thus, viqvAdev&s all the gods, wiqvAminufa every man. For 
words in ti, see below, 1287 d. Sporadic caaes are madhyAihdlaa, 
vpfakapi, both of which show an irregular shift of tone in the prior 
member; and a few others. 

d. Instead of an adjective, the prior member is in a few cases 
a noun used appositionally, or with a quasi-adjective value. Thus, 
rijayakfmA' king-disease, brahmsurfi priest-sage, rfijarfi king-sage, 
rfijadanta king-tooth, devajana god-folk, duhitpjana daughter-person, 
qamllatft creeper named qami, mufikftkhyft the name "mouse”, jaya- 
qabda the word conquer^, ujbita 9 abda the wdrd ^deserteJT; or, more 
figuratively, gphanaraka house-hell (house which is a hell;, q&pfig&i 
curse-fire [consuming curse). 

e. This group Is of consequence, inasmuch as in possessive application 
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it is grestly extended, end forms a numeroas class of apposittonal com¬ 
pounds: see below, 1308. 

f. This whole subdivision, of nouns with preceding qualifying adjec¬ 
tives, Is not uncommon; but It is greatly (in AV., for example, more than 
five times) exceeded in frequency by the sub-class of possesslves of the 
same form: see below, 1888. 

1281. The adyerbial words which are most freely and 
commonly used as prior members of compounds, qualifying 
the final member, are the verbal prefixes and the words of 
direction related with them, and the inseparable prefixes, 
a or an, su, dus, etc. (1121). These are combined not 
only with adjectives, but also, in quasi-adjectival value, 
with nouns; and the two classes of combinations will best 
be treated together. 

1282. Verbal adjectives and nouns with preceding 
adverbs. As the largest and most important class under this head 
might properly enough be regarded the derivatives with preceding 
verbal prefixes. These, however, have been here reckoned rather 
as derivatives from roots combined with prefixes (1141), and have 
been treated under the head of derivation, in the preceding chapter. 
In taking up the others, we will begin with the participles. 

1283. The participles belonging to the tense-systems — those 
in ant (or at), mSna, fina, v4Ab — are only rarely compounded with 
any other adverbial element than the negative a or an, which then 
takes the accent. 

a. Examples are : finadant, Adadat, Ana^nant, Asravant, Alubh- 
yant, Adfisyant, Aditsant, Adevayant; Amanyam&na, Ahifiaftna, 
AohidyamAna; AdadivftAs, AbibhivfiAs, atasthftna; and, with verbal 
prefixes, Anapasphurant, Anigamiqyant, AnabhyAgami^yant, Avi- 
rAdbayant, AvioAoalat, ApratimanyuyamAna. 

b. Exceptions in regard to accent are very few : arundhatl, ajArantI, 
acodAnt (RV., once: doubtless a false reading; the simple participle la 
o6dant); AY. has anipAdyamAna for RY. AnipadyamAna (and the 
published text has asaihyAnt, with a part of tho manuscripts); ^B. has 

akAmAyamAna. 

o. Of other compounds than with the negative prefix have been noted 
In the Yeda -pnnardiyaxnAna (in Apunard-) and sfividvAAs. In alalA* 
bhAvant and JaiiJanAbhAvant (RY.), as in astaihyAnt and astamefyAnt 
(AY.), we have participles of a compound conjugation (1081), in which, 
as has been pointed out, the accent is as in combinations with the verbal 
prefixes. 
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1284. The passive (or past) participle in ta orna is much more 
variously compounded; and in general (as in the case of the verbal 
pre&xes: 1085a) the preceding adverbial element has the accent. 

a. Thas, with the iiegatife a or an (by far the moat common case): 
&krta, 4dabdha, 4ri§^, &n&dhpf^, &par5jita, Asainkbytta, 4na- 
bhyftru^ba, iparimitasampddha; — with su, aujata, suhuta, auaaih- 
Qita, Bvaraihkfta; — with due, duqcarita, durdhita and durhita, 
duh^fta; — with other adverbial words, daiisujuta, n4vaj&ta, sdna- 
9 ruta, Bvayaiblcrta, tripratisthita; 4raihkpta and kakajakfta are 
rather participles of a compound eoniogation. 

b. Exceptions in regard to accent arc : with a or an, ana^oat^, apra* 
9 aata, and, with the accent of the participle retracted to the root, ain|^, 
adpita, aeftta, ayuta myriad, atdrta (beside 4turta), asdrta (? beside 
sdrta); — with su (nearly half as numerous as the regular oases), aubhut4, 
aukti, Bupra^aati, avakta, aukptd and aujati (beside aukfta and 
aujata), and a few others; with dua (quite as nuincTOUs as the regular 
cases), durita (also durita), durukta, du^kpta (also dufkpta), dur- 
bhut4; with aa, aajata; with other adverbs, amoti, arifluta, tuvij&t4, 
pracinopavltd, tadanimdugdha, prfttardugdha, etc., and the com¬ 
pounds with puru, purujata, puruprajSta, purupra^aati, puruf^utd, 
etc., and .with avayam, Bvayaihkft& etc. The proper name 

stands bc.sidc 4a&4ha; and AY. has abhinn4 for UV. 4bhiima. 

1285. Tlic gerundives occur almost only in combination with 
the negative prefix, and have ihsually the accent on the final syllable. 

a. I'!xamplGs arc: anapy4, anindya, abudhy4, aaahy4, ayodhy4, 
amoky4; advi§enya; ahnav&yya; and. along with verbal prefixes, the 
cases arc asaihkhyey4, apramr8y4, anapavTjy4, anatyudy4, anft- 
db78y4, avimoky4, ananukptj'4 (the accent of the simple word being 
aafibikhyeya etc.). 

b. Exceptions in regard to accent are: 4nedya, 4dabhya, 4gOhya, 
ajosya, 4yabhya. The two anavadhar^ya and anativyldhyb (both AV.) 
belong to the ya-division (1213b) of gerundives, and have retained the 
accent of the simple word. And 4ghnya and aghny4 occur together. 

c. 1'ho only compounds of these words with other adverbial elements 
in V. arc auyabhya (accenied like its twin 4yabhya) and prathamav&aya 
(whieh retains the final circumflex), and perhaps ekavftdy4. 

d. The neuter nouns of the same form (1213 c: except Badta48tatya) 
retain their own accent after an adverbial prior member: thus, purvap^yya, 
purvapeya, amutrabhiiya; and aaha^eyya. And the negatived gerundives 
instanced above are capable of being viewed as possessive compounds with 
such nouns. 

e. Some of the other verbal derivativea which have rules of 
their own as to accent etc. may be next noticed. 

W li i t a 0 y, Uramoiar. 2. cd 
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1286. The root-stem (pure root, or with t added after a short 
£nal vowel: 1147 d) is very often combined with a preceding adverbial 
word, of various kinds; and in the combination it retains the accent. 

a. Examples are: with inseparable prefixes, adruh not harming, asd 
not giving birth, aruo not shining; Bukft well-doing, aufrut hearing well ; 
dufk^t ill-doing, du^a^ (199d) impiotu; aayuj joining together, aam&d 
conflict; sahaja boin together, aahavah carrying together; — with other 
adverbs, amt^ur growing old at home, upariapf^ touching upward, 
punarbhd appearing again, prfttarydj harnetted early, sadya^kA bought 
the same day, eftkaihvfdh growing up together, aadaxhdf ever-binding, 
vifuvft turning to both aides, vpthftsah easily overcoming; — with ad¬ 
jectives used adverbially, uruvy&o wide-apreading, prathamnjd firat-bom, 
raghu^yid awifl-moving, navasti newly giving birth, ekaja only born, 
QukrapiQ brightly adorned, dvijd. twice bom, trivft triple, Bvar^ aelf- 
ruling; — with nouns used adverbially, ^ambhd beneficent, Burya9v{t 
shining like the aun, ifftnakft acting as lord, svayambhu aelf-exiatenl ; 
and, with accusative case-form, patamgd going by flight. 

b. When, however, a root-stem Is already in composition, whether 
wtih a verbal prefix or an element of other character, the farther added 
negative itself t^kes the accent (as in case of an ordinary adjective; below, 
1288 s): thus, for example, inik^it not abiding, anavpt not turning back, 
ividvif not showing hoatilily, ddufkft not itl-doing, &na9vada not giving 
a horse, apa9Uhan not slaying cattle (anagaa would be an exception, if 
it contained V'gft: which is very unlikely). Similar combinations with BU 
seem to retain the radical accent: thus, Bupratur, Bv&bhd, Bvftyuj: 
svavpi is an unsupported exception. 

c. A few other exceptions occur, mostly of doubtful character, as 
pratipr&9, Badh&stha, idhrigu, and the words having a&c as final 
member (407if.: if this clement is not, after all, a suffix): compare 1269a. 

1287. Other verbal derivatives, requiring to be treated apart 
from the general body of adjectives, are few and of minor impor¬ 
tance. Thus : 

a. The derivatives In a are in great part of doubtful character, because 
of the possibility of their being used with substantive value to make a pos¬ 
sessive compound. The least ambiguous, probably, are the derivatives from 
present-stems (1148j), which have the arxient on the suffix : thus, asuuvd., 
apa 9 y&, akqudhyd, avidasyd, an&mp^, sadfip^pa, punarmany&; 
and with them belong such cases as atn>4, av^dha, araihgami, urukrami, 
evi.vad&, Batrasahd, punahsar4, purahaara; and the nouns afiyam- 
bhav&t Bahaoiri, pratahaEvi, mithoyodh&. DilTerently accented, on 
the other hand, although apparently of the same formation, are such as 
inapaaphura, anavahvara (compare the compounds noticed at 1286b), 
aadavpdha, alibharva, nyagrodha, puro^i^a, sadhamada, sudugha, 
Bup&oa, auh&va, and others. Words like adabha, durh&^a, auk&ra, 
Buy&ma, arc probably possess!ves. 
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b. The derlvetlves In van keep in general the accent of the final 
member, on the root (compare 11690| 1277): thns, ft^up&tvan and 
raghupitvan avoift-flying, puroyavan going in front, Bokj^van well¬ 
doing; and Butarman and Buv&hman and raghuy^an are probably to 
be classed with them. But the negative prefix has the accent even before 
these: thus, Ayajvan, 4rftvan, Apyayutvan; and Batyimadvan (if it 
be not possessive) has the accent of its prior member. 

C. A few words in i seem to have (as in dependent compounds : 1270) 
the accent on the radical syllable: thus, dur^bhi, pjuvAni, tuvisv&pi. 

d. The derivatives in ti are variously treated: the negative prefix has 
always the accent before them: as, Acitti, Abhuti, Anfthiiti; with bu and 
duB, the compound is accented now on the prefix and now on the final, and 
in some words on either (Buniti and Bunitf, du^^uti and duf^utf); with 
other elements, the accent of the prefix prevails: thus, BAhuti, Badhastutii 
purohiti, purvApiti, purvyAstuti. 

e. The derivatives in in havej as in general, the accent on the suffix: 
thus, purvinin, bahucArfn, sadhudevfn, BavAsin, kevalftdfn. But, 
with the negative prefix, Anamin, Avitfirin. 

f. Other combinations are too various in treatment, or are represented 
by too few examples in accentuated texts, to justify the setting up of rules 
respecting them. 

1288. Of the remaining combinations, those made with the insep¬ 
arable prefixes form in some measure a elass by themselves. 

1. a. The negative prefix a or an, when it directly negatives 
the word to which it is added, has a very decided tendency to take 
the accent. 

b. We have seen above (1283) that it does so even in the case of 
present and perfect and future participles, although these in combination 
with a verbal prefix retain their own accent (1085: but there are exceptions, 
as avadant, apa^yAnt, etc. ^B.); and also in the case of a root-stem, if 
this be already compounded with another element (1288 b). And the same 
is true of its other combinations. 

c. Thus, with various adjective words: Atandra, Adabhra, AdftQuri, 
anpju, Adevayu, Atpfnaj, AtavySAs, AnAmin, Advayavin, Apracetas, 
Anapatyavant, Anupadasvant, ApramAyuka, Amamri, Apraiajni, 
avididhayu, anagnidagdha, Akfimakar^ana, ApagcAddaghvan. Fur¬ 
ther, with nouns, Apati, AkumAra, AbrAhma^a, AvidyA, A 9 raddhA» 
AvrAtya. 

d. But there are a number of exceptions, In which the accent is on 
the final syllable, without regard to the original accentuation of the final 
member: thus, for example, acitrA, a^rlrA* aviprA, ayajfliyA, anA- 
smAkA, asthuri, axiA^u, ajarayu, anAmayitnu; and in axnltra enemy, 
and avXra unmanly, there is a retraction of the accent from the final syllable 
of the final member to its penult 
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2. e. The prefixes su and due have this tendency in a much 
less degree, and their compounds are very variously accented, now 
on the prefix, now on the final syllable, now on the accented syllable 
of the final member; and occasionally on either of two syllables. 

f. Thus, for example, eubhadra. euvipra, supakva, subrShma^a, 
subhi^aj; eutirthfi, suvasanfi, su^arathi, eupagfi, Bucitrfi; suQeva, 
Buhotp: Buvira is like avira; — durmitra, dufvapnya; and duochunE 
(166 b), with irregular retraction of accent (fund). 

3. g. The compounds with sa are too few to furnish occasion for 
separate mention; and those with the interrogative prefix in its various 
forms are also extremely rare in the Veda: examples are kucara, kat- 
payd, k&bandba, kunazmama, ktunftra, kuyava, kufdva. 

1289. The verbal prefixes are sometimes used in u general ad¬ 
verbial way, qualifying a following adjective or noun. 

a. Exampies of such comhlnatious are nut numerous in the Veda. 

Their accentuation is various, though the tone rests oftciicst on the pre¬ 
position. Thus, fidhipati over-lord, aparupa mia-form, pr&tiqatru oppos¬ 
ing foe, pr&pada fore part of foot, pranap&t great-grandchild, vipakva 
quite done, akmpriyn mutually dear; upajihvikfi side tongue (with retraction 
of the accent of jihva); intermediate direction, pradlv forward 

heaven, prapit&xnah& (also prapitamaha) great-grandfather, pratijand 
opponent, vyadhvd midway. Tliesc compounds are more frequent with 
possessive value (below, 1306). 

b. This use of the verbal prefixes is more common later, and some of 

them have a regular value in such compounds. Thus, ati denotes excess, 
as in atidura very far, atibhaya exceeding fear, fitipuru^a (V^-) shief 
man; adhi, superiority, as in adhidanta upper-tooth, adbistn chief woman; 
abhi is inten.<ilve, as in abhinamra much inclioing, abhinava span-new, 
abhiraoira delightful; & signifies somewhat, as in Skatila somewhat crooked, 
&nlla bluish; upa denotes something accessory or secondary, as iu upa- 
purft^a additional Purana; pari, excess, as in paridurbala very weak; 
prati, opposition, as in pratipakfu opposing side, pratipuBtaka copy; 
vi, variation or excess, as in vidura very far, greyish, vikqudra 

respectively smalt; sam, completeness, as in Bampakva quite ripe. 

1290. Other compounds with adverbial prior members are quite irreg¬ 
ularly accented. 

Thus, the compounds with puru, on the final (compare the participles 
with puru, 1284b): as, purudaBtufi, purupriya, puruqoandrfi; those 
with punar, on the prior member, as punar^va, punarmagha, punar- 
yuvan, pfinarvaBU (but puaa]hBar4 etc.); those with satis, satlni, 
satyi, the same, as Batdmahant, satindjuanyu, satyimugra; a few 
combinations of nouns in and ana with adverbs akin with the prefixes, 
on the final syllable, as puraStf, purahsthfttf, uparlqayani, prfttabsa- 
▼ani ; and miscellaneous cases are mithdavadyapa, h&riqoandra, filpa- 
qayu, sfidk^aryi, yficchrefthi and yftvaoohre^thi, Jy6g&inayftvin. 
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1891. One or two exceptional cases may be noted, as follows: 

a. An adjective ia sometimes preceded by a nonn standing toward It 
in a quasi-adverbial relation expressive of comparison or likeness: e. g. 
^u^ababhra (VS.) parrot-brmen, tlrnftmpdu (TR.) aofi as wool, prfti^ 
prlya dear <u life, ku^eQayaraJompdu $oft as lotiu-pollen, bakSUna 
hidden like a heron, mattamfttangagSmin moving like a maddened elephant. 

b. An adjective Is now and then qualified by another adjective: e. f. 
kpf^aita dark-gray, dbdmr&rohlta grayieh red: and compare the adjec¬ 
tives of intermediate direction, 1267 c. 

C. The adjective purva is in the iater language frequently used as 
final member of a rompoudd in which its logical value is that of an adverb 
qualifying the other member (which is said to retain its own accent). Thus, 
dpsfapurva previously seen, parinitapurva already married, apariJiLft- 
tapurva not before known, somapitapurva having formerly drunk eoma, 
Btripurva formerly a woman. 

III. Secondary Adjective Compounds. 

1292. a. A compound having a noun as its final mem¬ 
ber very often wins secondarily the value of an adjective, 
being inflected in the three genders to agree with the noun 
which it qualifies, and used in all the constructions of an 
adjective. 

b. This class of compounds, as tvas pointed out above 
(1247. III.), falls into the two divisions of A. Possessives, 
having their adjective character given them by addition of 
the idea of possessing; and B. those in which the final 
member is syntactically dependent on or governed by the 
prior member. 


A. PoBsessive Compounds. 

1293. The possessives are noun-compounds of the pre¬ 
ceding class, determinatives, of all its various subdivisions, 
to which is gpven an adjective inflection, and which take 
on an adjective meaning of a kind which is most conve¬ 
niently and accurately defined by adding having or pos^ 
sessing to the meaning of the determinative. 

a. Thus: the dependent sHryateJAa suris brightness becomes the 
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possessive sliryatejas 2>o9iesainff the hrighineae of V^e aun; 7 ivi&skSiu& 
deaire of aacrifiee becomes yajfi&kfima having deaire of aaerifiee; the 
descriptive bf’hadratha gretd chariot becomes the possessive b^h&d- 
ratha having great ehariota; ihasta not hand becomes ahaat4 handleaa; 
durgandhi ill aavor becomes duxgdndhl of ill aavor; and so on. 

b. A copulative compound la not convertible into an adjective directly, 
any more than la a almple noun, but requires, like the latter, a possessive 
anfilx or other means: e. g. vigghastavant, doijagu^in, rajastamaska, 
a^irogrlva, an^gyajus. A very small number of exceptions, however, 
are found: thns, Bomendr& (TS.), atdmappft^a (VS. TS.), hastypfabha 
(9B.), dfialnifka (ChU.), and, later, cakramuaala, sadftnanda, saccid- 
ftnanda, aafikhyayoga (as n. pr.), bal&bala, bhutabh&utika. 

o. The name given by the native grammarians to the possessive com¬ 
pounds is babuvtibi: the word Is an example of the class, meaning pos~ 
aesaing much rice. 

d. The name "relative”, instead of possessive, sometimes applied to 
this class, is an utter misnomer; since, though the meaning of such a com¬ 
pound (as of any attributive word) is easily cast into a relative form, its 
essential character lies in the possessive verb which has nevertheless to be 
added, or in the possessive case of the relative which must be used: thns, 
mahakavi and ftyurdk, descriptive and dependent, are "relative” also, 
who ia a great poet, and that ia life-giving, but bpliadratha» possessive, 
means who ha a a great chariot, or whose ia a greaX chariot. 

1294. a. That a noun, simple or compound, should be added to an¬ 
other noun, in an appositive way, with a value virtually attributive, and that 
such nouns should occasionally gain by frequent association and application 
an adjective form also, is natural enough, and occurs in many languages; 
the peculiarity of the Sanskrit ‘formation lies in two things. First, that 
such use should have become a perfectly regular and indefinitely extensible 
one in the case of compounded words, so that any compound with noun- 
final may be turned without alteration into an adjective, while to a simple 
noun must be added an adjective-making suffix in order to adapt it to 
adjective use: for example, that while basta must become hastin and 
bKhu must become bibumant, bira:^yabaata and mahfib&bu change 
from noun to adjective value with no padded ending. And second, that 
the relation of the qualified noun to the compound should have come to be 
so generally that of possession, not of likeness, nor of appurtenance, nor of 
any other relation which is as naturally Involved in such a construction: 
that we may only say, for example, mabfibftbu]^ purufabi man with 
great arma, and not also mah&bibur mapi^ jewel for a great arm, or 
mab&bibavab branchea like great arma. 

b. There are, however. In the older language a few derivative ad¬ 
jective compounds which imply the relation of appurtenance rather than that 
of possession, qnd which are with probability to be viewed as survivals of 
a state of things antecedent to the specialization of the general class as 
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possessive (compare tbe similar exceptions under possessive suffixes, 12304* 
1233f). Examples are: Yi9V'anara of or for aU men, belonging to all 
(and so -carfa^i* ’kfiti* 'gotra* -manua* -fiyu* and aar- 

▼4pa9U, aapt&mSBU^a)* vi9v&9ftrada of every autumn, vipatli4 for 
bad foadi, dvlrij& [battleJ of two kings, &9vap{'9(]ia carried on horseback, 
virdpastya abiding with hei-oes, pungL^masa at full moon, adevaka for 
no divinity, bahudevata or 'tya for many divinities, apariaaihvataara 
not lasting a fall year, ekada 9 akapfila for eleven dishes, aomendr4 for 
Soma and Indra. And the compounds with final member in ana mentioned 
at 1286b are probably of the same character. But also in the later lan¬ 
guage, some of the so-called dvigu-componnds (1312) belong with these: 
so dvigu itself, as meaning worth two cows, dvin&U bought for two slips; 
also occasional cases like dev&sura [saihgr&mal of the gods and demons, 
narahaya of man and horse, cakramusala with discus and club, guru* 
talpa violatiruj the teacher's bed. 

1295. The possessive compound is distinguished from its sub¬ 
strate, tlie determinative, generally by a difference of accent. This 
difference is not of the same nature in all the divisions of the class; 
but oftenest, the possessive has as a compound the natural accent 
of its prior member (as in most of the examples given above). 

1286. Possessively used depcndcut compounds, or pos¬ 
sessive dependents, are very much less common than 
those corresponding to the other division of determinatives. 

a. Further examples are: maydraroman having the plumes^ of pea¬ 
cocks, agnitejas having the brightness of fire, jii&tfmukha wearing the 
aspect of relatives, p&tikftma desiring a husband, hastip&da having an 
elephant's feet, rijanyabandhu having kshatriyas for relatives. 

b. The accent is, as in the examples given, regularly that of the 
prior member, and exceptions are rare and of doubtful character. A few 
compounds with derivatives in ana have the accent of the final member: 
e. g. indrapwa serving as drink for Indra, devaaidaiia serving as seat 
for the gods, rayisthana being source of wealth; but they contain no 
implication of possession, and arc possibly in character, as in accent, de¬ 
pendent (but compare 1294 b}. Also a few in as* as npcAkgas men- 
beholding, nfvahas men-bearing, kgetrasadhas field-prospering, are pro¬ 
bably to be judged in the same way. 

1297. Possessively used descriptive compounds, or pos¬ 
sessive descriptives, are extremely numerous and of 
every variety of character; and some kinds of combination 
which are rare in proper descriptive use are very common 
as possessives. 

a. They will be taken up below in order, according to the char- 
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acter of the prior member — whether the noun*final be preceded by 
a qualifying adjective, or noun, or adverb. 

1108. Possessive compounds in which a noun is preceded by 
i qualifying ordinary adjective are (as pointed out above, 1280f) 
very much more common than descriptives of the same form. 

a. They regularly and uaually have the accent of their prior member: 
thus, any&rupa of other form, ngr&bShu having powerful arms, Jiv&> 
pntra having living eons, dirgh&qmaqru longbearded, b^hdcchravas of 
great renown, bhdrimiUa many-rooted, mahavadha bearing a great wea¬ 
pon, viqv&rQpa having all forms, qulcrdvangia of bright color, qivabhi- 
marqana of propitious touch, satydsaihdha of true promises, sdryfifiga 
whole-limbed, sv&yaqas having own glory, h&ritasraj wearing yellow 
garlands. 

b. Exceptions, however, in regard to accent are not rare (a seventh 
or eighth of th^ whole number, perhaps). Thus, the accent is sometimes 
that of the final member; especially with derivatives in cus, as tuvIr^blhaB, 
purapdqas, ppthupdkfas, and others in which (as above, 1296b) a 
determinative character may be suspected: thus, urujr&yas beside urujrf, 
uravy&oas beside uruvy&c, and so on; but also with those of other 
final, as pjuli&sta, qitik&kfa etc., kpqpak&rpa, citradfqika, tuvi- 
qdqma, pjukr&tu, ppthup&rqu, puruv^tman, raghuyaman, vi4lu> 
pitman. In a very few cases, the accent is retracted from the final to 
the first syllable of the second member: thus, anbubheda, tuvlgrlva, 
pnruvira, pururdpa, qitibahu (also qitibfihu). The largest class is 
that of compounds which take the accent upon their final syllable (in part, 
of course, not distinguishable from those which retain the accent of the 
final mWber): for example, bahwannd, nilanakhd, puruputrd, 
vlqvftflgi, Bvapatf, tuvlpratf, ppqnipami f., darqataqrl, putirajjd, 
aait^j&u, ppthugm&n, bahupraj&s. 

0. The adjective viqva all, as prior member of a compound (and 
also in derivation), changes its accent regularly to 'vi9v&; B&rva whole, all 
does the same in a few cases. 

1289. Possessive compounds with a participle preceding and 
qualifying the final noun-member are numerous, although such a 
compound with simple descriptive value is almost unknown. The 
accent is, with few exceptions, that of the prior member. 

a. The participle is oftenest the passive one, in ta or na. Thus, 
ohinn&pakqa with severed wing, dhptdrftqtra of firmly held royaUy, 
hst&mfttp whose mother is slain, iddbdgni whose fire is kindled, uttftnd* 
haata with outstretched hand, prdyatadakqi^a having presented sacrificial 
gifts; and, with prefixed negative, driqtavira whose men are unharmed, 
itaptatanu of unbumed substance, djnabhiml&tavarpa of untarnished 
color. Exceptions in regard to accent are very few: there have been noticed 
only paryaatikqd, yyaatakeqi f., aoblnnapar^i. 
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b* Examples occur of a present participle in the same situation. In 
about half the (accentuated) instances, it gives its own accent to the com¬ 
pound: thus, dyutidyftman, dh^fidwangA etc., ^uo&dratha, ra 9 ad- 
▼ataa etc., bhr^ajjanman etc., aaihy&dwira, stan4yadama, aidhad* 
Wi in tho others, the accent is drawn forward to the final syllable of 
the participle (as in the compounds with governing participle: below, 1309): 
thus, drav&tpfiQl etc. (drav4t also occurs as adverb), rap^&dOdhan, 
swao&dratha, aredddhuma, bhandidlg^i, krancUUUf^L With these last 
agrees in form Jarddagfi attaining old age, long-lived; but its make-up, 
in view of its meaning, is anomalous. 

O. The RV. has two compounds with the perfect middle participle as 
prior member: thus, yuyuj9zi4Bapti wi(/t hamefeed coursers (perhaps rather 
having hameated their coursers), and dadpqftndpawi (with regular accent, 
Instead of d 4 df 9 &na, as elsewhere irregularly in this participle) with con¬ 
spicuous wheel-rima. 

d. Of a nearly participial character is the prior element in ^rutkarpa 
(RY.) of listening ear; and with this are perhaps accordant didyagni and 
sthira^man (RV., each once). 

1300. Possessive compounds having a numeral as prior member 
are very common, and for the most part follow tho same rule of 
accent which is followed by compounds with other adjectives: ex¬ 
cepted are those beginning with dvi and tri, which accent in general 
the final member. 

a. Examples with other numerals than dvi and tri are: ekacakra, 
eka^lrgan, ekapad, edturafigo, c&tugpakfa, p&ilc&figuri, pdiiofiu- 
dsuia, 949 ^a 9 va, 9 at;pad, saptdjihva, eapt&mfitp, af^apad, agf&putra, 
n&vapad, ndvadv&ra, d 49 a 9 fikha, da 9 a 9 ir 9 an, dvada 9 fira, trifi 94 d- 
ara, 9 at&parvan, 9 at&daiit, sahdsra^&man, aahderamula. 

b. Exceptions in regard to accent are but few, and have the tone on 
the final syllable, whatever may be that belonging originally to the final 
member; they are mostly stems in final a, used by substitution for others 
in an, i, or a consonant: thus, caturakgd etc. (akf&n or dkgi: 431), 
9 a 4 ah 4 etc. (4han or 4har: 430a), da 9 avp 94 etc. (vffan), ekarfttrd 
etc. (rStri or ratri), ekarc4 etc. (]fc): but also a few others, as ga^- 
yog4, ag^ftyogd, 9 at&rgh 4 , sahaarfirghd, ekapard (P). 

C. The compounds with dvi and tri for tho moat part have the ac¬ 
cent of their final member: thus, for example, dvijdnman, dvidhdra, 
dvibdndhu, dvivartani, dvipdd; tritdntu, trinabhi, tri 96 ka, trivd- 
rOtha, tricakrd, tri9irf4n, tripdd. A number of words, however, follow 
the general analogy, and accent the numeral: thus, for example, dvlpakga, 
dvi 9 ava 8 , dvyasya, trfgandhi, trykra, tx 749 ir, and sometimes dv{- 
pad and tripad in AY. As in the other numeral compounds, a substi¬ 
tuted stem in a Is apt to take the ac.cent on the final: thus, dviv^gd 
and trivfgd, dvirfijd, dvir&trd, tryftyugd, txidivd; and a few of other 
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ebaraeter wltli tri follow the same rale: thas, trika^a, trinik&, tzi- 
bandhu, tryudh&n, tzibarhfa, etc. 

d. The neater, or also the feminine, of numeral compounds is often 
used snhstantlvely, with a colleetlTe or abstract value, and the accent is 
then regularly on the final syllable: see below, 1312. 

1301. Possessive compounds having as prior member a noun 
which has a quasi-adjective value in qualifying the final member are 
very frequent, and show certain specialities of usage. 

a. Least peculiar is a noun of material as prior member (hardly to be 
reckoned as possessive dependents, because the relation of material is not 
regularly expressed by a case: 286): thus, hfranyahaata gold-handed, 
lxirai;)yaBraJ vith goUien gartunds, fiyohsthUna having braten supports, 
rajatdnftbhl of silver navel. 

1302. Especially common is the use of a noun us prior member 
to qualify the other appositionally, or by way of equivalence (the 
occasional occurrence of determinatives of this character lias been no¬ 
ticed above, 1280 d). These may conveniently be called appo- 
sitional possessives. Their accent is that of the prior member, 
like the ordinary possess!vo dcscriptives. 

a. Examples are: dqvapar^a Aorse-wmped, or haring horses as wings 
(said of a chariot), bhdmigpha having the earth as house, {ndrasakhi 
having Indra for friend, agnfhotp having Agni as priest, gandharvapatiii 
havitsg a Gandharva for spouse, qur&putra having brro-sons, jaramptyu 
having old age as mode of death, living till old age, agnivaaas firc-clad, 
tadqnta ending with that, cftracakfus using spies for eyes, vif^uqar- 
madftman named Visknut;arman; anti, with pronoun instead of noun, 
tv^Uta having thee as messenger, tadapaa having this for work. Kn-cp- 
tiona 111 regard to accent occur here, as in the more regular descriptive 
formation: thus, agnijihvd, vpfa:ioia9va, dhumaqikhd, pavinasa, asau* 
nima, tatkula, etc. 

b. Not infrequently, a substantively used adjective is the final member 
in such a compound: thus, {ndrajyep^ha having Indra as chief, manah* 
yaqtha having the mind as sixth, Bomaqres^ha of u-hivh soma is best, 
ekapar& of which the ace is highest (?), aathibhuyaa having bone as the 
larger part, ehie/fy of bone, abhirupabhuyi^^ha chie/ty composed of worthy 
persons, daqfivara having ten as the lowest number, cintdpara hnving 
meditation as highest object or occupation, devoted to meditation, nihqvftsa* 
parama much addicted to sighing. 

C. Certain words arc of especial frequency in thtt compounds hero de¬ 
scribed, and have in part won a peculiar application. Thus; 

d. With &di beginning or adika or &dya first are made compounds 
signifying the person or thing specified along with others, such a person or 
thing el cetera. For example, dev& iudr&dayah the gods haring Indra >ri 
first, 1. e. lAe gods Indra etc., mariioy&din munin Mariei and the other 
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tag€$, BTl^rambhuvidyl]^ saptSl *te manava^ those seven Manus, 
SvSfombkuva etc., agni^^omftdikto the saeriftees Affnishtoma and so on. 
Or the qnelifled nonn is omitted, as in annapinendhanftdinl food, drink, 
fuel, eU., dinadlxannftdikaih oaratu bhav&n let ycur honor practise 
liberality, religious rites, and the like. The particles evam and iti arc also 
sometimes used by substitution as prior members: thus, evam&di yaca* 
nam words to this and the like effect; ato *ham bravimi kartavyalji 
aaihoayo nityam ityftdi hmce I say ’^accumulation is ever to be made" etc. 

e. Used in much the same way, but less often, is prabhpti begin- 
ning: thus, viqvftyaauprabhptibhir gandharvftih with the fJandharvas 
Vifvavasu etc.; especially adverbially, in measurements of space and time, 
as tatprabhpti or tatal^prabhptl thenceforward. 

f. Words meaning foregoer, predecessor, and the like — namely, 
pQrva. pfirvaka, pura^sara, puraskpta, purogama — arc often 
employed in a similar manner, and especially adverbially, but for the most 
part to denote accompaniment, rather than antecedence, of tliat vrhirh is 
designated by the prior member of the compound: e. g; SlUitapuTVam 
tojth a smile, anftxnayapraqnapuryakam with inquiries after health, 
pitflmahapurogama accompanied by the Great Father. 

g. The iioun mfttrft measure stands as final of a componnd which is 
used adjectively or In the substantive neuter to signify a limit that Is not 
exceeded, and obtains thus the virtual value of mere, only: thus, jala- 
mfttFepa vartayan living by water only (lit. by that which has water 
for its measure or limit), garbhaoyutim&tre^a by merely issuing from 
the womb, prft^yfttrikamfitra](i sy&t let him be one possessing what does 
not exceed the preservation of life; uktamatra fcu vacane but the words 
being merely uttered. 

h» The noun artha object, purpose is used at the end of a compound, 
in the adverbial accusative neuter, to signify for the sake of or the like: 
thus, yajfiaaiddhyartham in order to the accomplishment of the sacrifice 
(lit. in a manner havirsg the aeeomplishment of the sacrifice as its object), 
damayantyartham for DamayantTs sake (with Damayanli as object). 

L Other examples are &bh&» kalpa» in the sense of like, approaching: 
thus, hemftbha gold-like, mptakalpa nearly dead, pratipannakalpa almost 
aeeomplished; — vidbft, in the sense of kind, sort: thus, tvadvidba -of 
thy sort, purufavidha of human kind; — pr&ya, in the sense of mostly, 
often, and the like: thus, duhkhaprftya full of pain, tfi^aprl^a abound¬ 
ing in grass, nirgamanaprfiya o/len poinp out; — antara (in substantive 
neater), in the‘sense of other: thus, deqftntsura another region (lit. that 
which has a difference of region), JaamSntarS.^ other existences, qftkhintare 
in another text. 

1303. In appositfonal possessive compounds, the second member, if it 
designates a part of the body, sometimes logically signifies that part to which 
what Is dMlgnsted by the prior member belongs, that on or in which it is. 
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a. Thus, ghftipff^ha butter-backed, m&dhujihva honey-tongued, 
nifkigriva and maii^rlva necklace-necked, patrahasta veuel-lua^ed, 
▼^rabfthu lightning-armed, isyflinukha blood-faeed, kilalodkan mead- 
uddered, v^^a^hara eaerifiee-bellied, ygypakap^fha with tears in the 
throat, fraddhamanaa with faith in the heart; with irregalar accent, 
dhum&kfi f. smoke-eyed, ayrumukhi f. tear-faced; and khadihaata 
ring-handed (kh&di). In the later language, such compounds are not in¬ 
frequent with words meaning hand: thus, QastrapSigi having a sword in 
the hand, lagu^ahaata carrying a staff. 

1304. Of possessive compounds having an adverbial element as 
prior member, the most numerous by far are those made with the 
inseparable prefixes. Their accent is various. Thus: 

a. In compounds with the negative prefix a or an (in which the latter 
logically negatives the imported idea of possession), the accent is prevailingly 
on the final syllable, without regard to the original accent of the final member. 
For example: ananta having no end, abal& not possessing strength, arathi 
without chariot, a^raddha faithless, amai^i without ornament, aQatrd 
without a foe, avarman not cuiraased, adant toothless, apad footless, 
atej&8 without brightness, an&ramblian& not to be gotten hold of, apra- 
timin& ineomparaftte, aducchunA bringing no harm, apak^fapuceba 
without sides or tail. 

b. But a number of examples (few in proportion to those already in¬ 
stanced) have the prefix accented (like the simple dcscriptives; 1288 a): 
thus, Akfiti indestructible, &gu kineless, ^opfi without shepherd, AJlvana 
lifeless, Anftpi without friends, a^i^vi f. without young, amptyu death¬ 
less, Abrahman xoithout priest, Avyacas without extension, Abavis without 
oblation, and a few others; AV. has Aprajas, but ^B. aprajAs. A very 
few have the accent on the penult: namely, a^e^as, ajani, and avXra 
(with retraction, from vIrA), aputra (do., from putrA); and AV. has 
abbratf, but RV. abhrAtf. 

C. In compounds with the prefixes of praise and dispraise, 8U and 
dua, the accent is in the great majority of cases that of the final member: 
thus, sukAlpa of easy make, aubhiga weU portioned, BuuAkifatra of 
propitious star, auputrA having excellent sons, BUgopa well-shepherded, 
Bukirtf of good fame, BUgAadhi fragrant, Bubfihu well-armed, BuyAihta 
of easy control, etikrAtu of good capacity, BUhSrd good-hearted, bubiAJ 
well-garlanded, BuvAmiap well-euirassed, BUvaBaB well-clad, BuprAigiiti 
well guiding; durbbAga ill-portioned, durd^Qlka of evil aspect, durdhAra 
hard to reHnin, durgandhi ill-savored, dur&dhl of evil desigru, dur- 
dhArtu hard to restrain, duf^AzitU'iiard to excel, duratyetu hard to cross, 
durdhur iU-yoked, diunj^Aman Ul-named, dunr&aa ill-elad. 

d. There are, however, a not Inccnslderable number of instances in 
which the accent of these compounds is upon the final syllable: thus, 
Bii9iprA well-lipped, svapatyA of good progeny, BiuaihkA^A of good aspect, 
Bva&gurf well-fingered, BvlfA having good arrows, BupivAB toeU fatted; 
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and eompoands with derivatives in ann, as 8U'viJfiSn& easy 
Bfipasarpa^i of easy approach, dufcyavani hard to shake,- and AV. has 
Buphali and Bubandhu against UY. auphAla and aabAndhu. Like 
avlrat suvlra shows retraction of accent. Only dur&^ir has the tone on 
the prefix. 

e. On the whole, the distinction by accent of possessive from deter- 
mlnatlve is less clearly shown in the words made with BU and duB than 
in any other body of compounds. 

f. The associative prefix sa nr (less often) Bah& Is treated like an 
adjective element, and itself takes the accent in a possessive compound: 
thus, sAkratu of joint will, aAnfiman of like name, B&rupa of similar 
form, BAyoxii having a common origin, sAvftcaB of assenting words, sAtoka 
having progeny along, with one's progeny, BAbr&hmana together with the 
Brahmans, aAmula with the root, santarde^a with the intermediate directions 
aahAgOpa with the shepherd, sahAvataa accompanied by one's young, sahA- 
patni having her husband with her, sahApurufa along scith our men. 

g. In UY. (save in a doubtful case or two), otil^ Baba in such com¬ 
pounds gives the meaning of having with cne, accompanied by; and, since 
Baba governs tho instrumental, the words beginning with it might be of the 
prepositional class (below, 1310). But in AY. botli sa and saba hare thi.s 
value (as illustrated by examples given above); amt in the later language, 
the combinations with sa are much the more numerous. 

h. There are a few exceptions, in which the accent is that of the final 
member: thus, sajAsa, sajosas, aad;^ 9 a, saprAtbas, sabadhaB,samanyu 
and AY. shows the accent on the final syllable in sfingA (^'H. sanga) and 
the substantivized (1312) savidyutA. 

i. Possessive compounds with the exclamatory prefixes ka etc. are 
too few in the older language to furnish ground for any rule as to accent: 
kAbandba is perhaps an example of such. 

1305. Possessive compounds in which a verbal prefix is used 
as prior member with adjective value, qualifying a noun as final 
member, are found even in the oldest language, and are rather more 
common later (compare the descriptive compounds, above, 1289; and 
the prepositional, below, 1310'. They usually have the accent of 
the prefix. 

a. Most common are those made with pra, vi» and Bam: thus, for 
example, prAmahas having exceeding might, praqravas widely famed; 
▼fgtiva of wry neck, vyhfiga having limbs away or gone, limbless, vijfiai 
wifeless, viparva and vfparus Jointless, vyadhvan of wide ways, vimanas 
both of wide mind and mindless, wfvftcaB of discordant speech; sAmpatnl 
having one's husband along, sAmmanas of accordant mind, sAdiBahaBra 
accompanied by a thousand, sAmokas of joint abode. Examples of others 
are: Atyfir tni surging over, Adhivastra having a garment on, Adbywdba 
with a half over,- Adhyak^a overseer, Apodaka without water, abhfrupa 
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of adapted eharaeter, Avatoka that hat aborted, tauaum of favorable mind, 
udojas of exalted power, nlmanyu of aituaged fktry, nirmlya free from 
guile, nirhasta handlett, 

b. In • comparatlToly small namber of cases, the accent is otherwise, 
and generally on the final: thus, avalce^i, upamanjnh. vlfaph&, wi^ikhk 
(AY. yi 9 ikha), vikangA, samxn&t^, etc.; in an instance or two, that of 
the final member: thus, 8 ain 9 { 9 warl havlnp a common young. 

1306. Possessive compounds with an ordinary adverb as prior 
member are also found in every period of the language. They usu¬ 
ally have the accent which belongs to the adverb as independent word. 

a. Examples arc: Anty&ti bringing near help, a,v6d»vn eaUing down 
the gads, itAuti helping on this side, ihAoitta with mind directed hither, 
dakfiit^atAskaparda wearing the braid on the right side, nwAdharman 
of various character, purudhApratIka of manifold atpeet, vi^vAtomukha 
with faces on alt sides, sadyAuti of immediate aid, vifurtipa of various 
form, smAdudhan with udder, adhAstftllak^man with mark below, eka- 
tomukha with face on one side, tAth&vidlia of such sort. 

b. An instance or two of iiiegular accent are met with: tbna, puTO- 
ratha whose chariot is foremast, evaihkratu so^t'ndcd. 

1307. a. It was pointed out in the preceding chapter (1222 h) 
that the indifferent suffix ka is often added to a pure possessive 
compound, to help the conversion of the compounded stem into an 
adjective; especially, where the final of the stem is less usual or 
manageable in adjective inflection. 

b. Also, the compound posscssivo stem occasionally takes further a pos- 
8cs.sivc-making suffix: thus, ya9obhag{n, BU 9 iprm, varavangdn,dirgha* 
Butrin, pu^avagbuddhikarmin, Butasomavant, tidpgrupavantf 
trayoda 9 advIpavant, nfirakapftlakuzi^alavantj amptabuddhimant. 

c. The frequent changes which are undergone hy the final of a stem 
occurring at the cud of a compound aro noticed further on (1315). 

1308. Tlie possessive compounds are not always used in the 
later language with the simple value of qualifying adjective; often 
they have a pregnant sense, and become the equivalents of depen¬ 
dent clauses; or the having which is implied in them obtains virtu- 
.ally the value of our having as sign of past time. 

a. Thus, for example, prftptay&iivana possessing attained adolescence, 
i. e. having arrived at adolescence ; anadhigataq&Btra with unsttidied boobs, 
i. e. who has neglected study; kptaprayatna possessing performed effort, 
i. e. on whom effort is expended; anguliyakadarqaafivas&ua having the 
light of Vie ring as termination, 1. e. destined to end on sight of the ring; 
uddh^avifAdaqalyab having an extracted despair-arrow, 1. e. when J shaU 
have extracted the barb of despair; qrutavist&rah kriyatfim let him be 
made with heard details, i. e. let him be informed of the details ; dfftawiryo 
me rftmah Rama has seen my prowess, bhagnabk&igido dvijo yathA lUte 
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the Brahman that broke the poU, ukhinftam ffixh yathS like a tape 
has spoken falsely. 

B. Compounds with Governed Final Member. 

1308. Participial Compounds. This group of compounds, 
in which the prior member is a present participle and the final mem¬ 
ber its object, is a small one (toward thirty examples), and exclusi¬ 
vely Vedic — indeed, almost limited to the oldest Vedic (of the 
Rig-Veda). The accent is on the final syllable of the participle, 
whatever may have been the latter’s accent as an independent word. 

a. Examples arc: vid&dvasu trinniny good things, k^ay&dvira 
governing (kfayajit) heroes, taraddvefaa overcoming (tarant) foes, ftbha- 
r^dvasu bringing.good things, codayanmati inciting (cod&yant) devotion, 
mandayatsakha rejoicing friends, dh&ray&tkavi sustaining sages, maft- 
hay&drayi bestowing wealth. 

b. In Bfid&dyoni silting in the lap (eadat quite anomalously for aidat 
or 8adat)» ami apyhayadvar^a emulous of color, the case-relation of the 
final member is other than accusative. In. patay&n xuanday&taakbASl 
(ItV. i. 4. 7), patay&t, with accent changed accordingly, represents patay- 
&taakham> the final member being underatood from the following word. 
yidada9va Is to bo inferred from its derivative v&idada^vi. Of this 
formation appear to be jam&dagni, prat&dvaaii (prath&dPj, and traa- 
Adaayu (for traa&ddaayu P). It was noticed above (1288 c) that yuyuj&> 
ndaapti is capable of being understood as a unique compound of like 
character, with a perfect instead of present participle; sadhadi§ti, on 
account of its accent, is probably possessive. 

1310. Prepositional Compounds. By this name may be 
conveniently called those combinations in which the prior member 
is a particle having true prepositional value, and the final member 
is a noun governed by it. Such combinations, though few in num¬ 
ber as compared with other classes of compounds, are not rare, either 
in the earlier language or in the later. Their accent is so various that 
no rule can be sot up respecting it. 

a. Examples are: 4tyavi passing through the wool, atir&trd over¬ 
night, atimfttr& exceeding measure; ddhiratha lying on the chariot, adhi- 
gava belonging to the cow; adhaapadi under the feet, udboakfi below 
the axle; dnupatha following the road, anupurva following the one pre¬ 
ceding, one after another, anufatya in accordance with truth, antikdla 
down stream, etc.; intaapatha (with anomalously changed accent of ant&r)* 
within the way, antardAvi wiUtin the flame (?), wtarhaatA in the hand; 
4ntigpha near the house; apiprd^ia accompanying the breath (prfti^), &pl- 
vrata concerned with the ceremony, api^arvarA bordering on night, apikangiA 
next the ear; abhijiiu reaching to the knee, abhi^ra and abhlaatvan over¬ 
coming heroes; &pathi on the road, ^eva going to the gods, 
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ttadiing old age, Kd^AdA^i up to tweloe; upakakfi readiing to the arm- 
pita, upottam& next to laat, penultimate; up&ribudhna above the bottom, 
up&rimartya rising above mortals; tirojand beyond people; wl^walA out 
of Vie house; paripdd (about the feet) snare, parihaati about the hand, 
bracelet; pardkfa out of sight, pardmAtra beyond measure, parogavyCltf 
beyond the fields, parabBahaerA (p&ra^Bahawra, ^B.) aboveathoufond; 
purokfA in front of the eyes; pratidosA toward evening, pratilomA 
against the grain, pratiklila up stream, pratyAkfa before the eyes; balilb- 
paridhi outside the enclosure; yfpathl o«t«<de the road; aamakfA close 
to the eyes, in sight. 

b. Compoonds of this character are In the later language especially 
common with adhi: thus, adhyAtma relating to the soul or self, adhi- 
yAjda relating to the sacrifice, etc. 

Ot A sunfflxal a is sometimes added to a final consonant, as in upAnasA 
on the wagon, AvyufA until daybreak. In a few instances, the soffii ya 
is taken (see above, 1212]ji); and in one word the snfflx in: thus, pari- 
panthin besetting the path, 

,d. The prepositional compounds are especially liable to adverbial use: 
see below, 1313 b. 

Adjective Compounds as Nouns and as Adverbs. 

1311. Compound adjectives, like simple ones, arc freely used 
substantively as abstracts and collectives, especially in the neuter, 
less often in the feminine; and they are also much used adverbially, 
especially in the accusative «euter. 

a. The matter is entitled to special notice only because certain forms 

of combination have become of special frequency in these uses, and because 

the Hindu grammarians have made out of them distinct classes of com¬ 
pounds, with separate names. There is nothing in the older language which 
by its own merits would call for particular remark under this head. 

1312. The substantively used compounds having a numeral as 
prior member, along with, in part, the adjective compounds them¬ 
selves, are treated by the Hindus as a separate class, called dwigu. 

a. The name is a sample of the class, and means of two cows, said 

to be used in the sense of worth two cows; as also pa&cagu bought for 

five cows, dvinAu worth two ships, pA&cakapAla made in five cups, and 
so on. 

b. Vedic examples of numeral abstracts and collectives are; dvirAJA 
[combat] of two kings, triyugA three ages, triyojanA space of three leagues, 
tridivA the triple heaven, paficayoJanA space of five leagues, fa^labA six 
days' time, dafAngulA ten fingers' breadth; and, with suffix ya. sahasrAb^yA 
thousarsd days' journey. Others, nut numeral, but essentially of the same 
character, are, for example: anamitrA freedom from enemies, nikilbifA 
freedom from gwU, BavldyutA (hursderatorm, vih^daya hearllessness, and 
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sUifdaya heartineu, sadlvi proiperity by day, samfgi and su^slraiUi 
protperity with hunts and birds. Femininet of like use an not quotable 
from R'V. or AY.; later occur lueli as tri^atS fkree hundred (481)» triloKl 
the three worlds, pafioamfUI agyreyate of five roots. 

o. As the examples show, the accent of words thus used Is vailons; 
but It Is more prevailingly on the final syllable than In the adjective com¬ 
pounds in their ordinary use. 

1313. Those adverbially used aecttsatives cf secondary adjec¬ 
tive compounds which have an indeclinable or particle as prior mem¬ 
ber are reckoned by the Hindv grammarians as a separate class of 
compounds, and called by the name avyayXbhftva. 

a. This term is a derivative from the compound verb (1004) made up 
of avyaya uninfleeted and yl>nd,' and means eonvmton to an indeclinable. 

b. The prepositional compounds (1310) are especially frequent in thir 
use; thus, for example, anuqwadh&m by one’s own will, abhipQrvdin 
and parovar&m in succession, AdvBda^&m up to twelve, pratidofdm at 
eveniny, samak^dm in siyht. Instances given by the grammarians are: 
adhihaii upon Hari, upardJam with the king, upanadam or upanadi 
near the river, pratyagnl toward the fire, pratinlqam every night, nir* 
xnakqikam with freedom from files. 

o. A large and important class is made up of words having a relative 
adverb, especially yath&» as prior member. Thus, for example, yathftwafdm 
as one chooses (v&qa wUi), yathftk|t&in os done [before], according to 
usage, yathSixftm& by name, yathibhSg&m according to several portion, 
yath&ag&m and yath&pard limb by limb, yatrakdmam whither one wUl, 
y&vazimfitrAm in some measure, yftv’aJJiT’dm as long as one fives, yAwat- 
S&baadha according to the number of relations. 

d. These compounds ate not common in the old language; RV. has 
with yathfi only four of them, AY. only ten; and no such compound is 
used adjectively except yfioohrefflia RY., y&vacohreftli& AY. as good as 
possible. ^B. has yathfikiria, yathfioir^, y&th&kftma, y&thUcratu as 
adjectives (followed in each case by a correlative t&thft). The adjective use 
in the later language also is quite rare as compared with the adverbial. 

e. Other cases than the acousatlve occasionally occur: thus, instrumental, 
as yathftsaibkhyena, yat]iS9aktyAt yathepsayA, yathApratigupAis; 
and ablative, as yathAuoityAt. 

f. A class of adverbs of frequent occurrence is made with aa: e. g. 
aakopam angrily, aAdaram respectfully, aaamitam with a smite, aavl- 
qeqam especially. 

g. Other adverbial compounds of equivalent character occur earlier, and 
are common later: for example, ptakarmAm without work, nAoArathAm 
on different chariots, ubhayadyAa two days in succession, oltrapadakra- 
mam with wonderful progress, pradAaa^Qrvam with accompaniment of 
a gift; etc. 

Whitnay, Omimar. S. ad. 
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AnofflBloul Compounds. 

1814. As in erery Isngosge, compounds sre now and then met 
with which are of anomalous character, as exhibiting combinations 
of elements not usually put together, or not after such a method, or 
for such a purpose. Some of these, especially of those occurring in 
the old language, may well be noticed here. 

a. Compounds having a particle as final member: as, apratf having 
«o tqualf tuulprati mghtily oppotinff, &tath& ref^ing, vitatha /bbe, 
yath&tath& o« it reaUy is, vimahakproaperity in ecmpanionahip, nnihit and 
anamutra having no here and no yonder^ etc. 

b. Agglomerations of two or more elements out of phrases: thus, aham- 
pfirvk eager to^he first, abBmattaxk eorUeat for preeminence, mamasatyA 
e(mUat for poaieteion, ItlhisA legend (iti hft ’'sa thus, indeed, it was), 
naghamftrd and naghfirifA not, surely, dying or coming to harm, kuvitsa 
some unknown person, tadidartha having just that as aim, kucidarthin 
having errands in every direction, kftcitkarA doing all sorts of things, ku* 
haoldvfd wherever found, akutafoidbbaya out of all danger, yadbhavi^ya 
Whai-i»~U>-he, etc. 

0 . Agglomerations in which the prior member retains a syntactic form: 
as, anyonya and paraapara one anotiier, avaraspara inverted. 

d. Aggregations with the natural order Inverted; e. g. pitftmaliA and 
tatlmahA grandfather, putrahata with his sons slain, JftnvftknA and 
-iBnvakta with bended knee, dantai&ta provided with teeth, Bom&pabptA 
deprived of soma, pafiktfrfidhas having groups of gifts, gojara old bull, 
agnyihvA, agranftsikft, etc. tip of the tongue, of the nose, etc. Compare 
also 1881 o. 

a. Aggregations of particles were pointed out above (1111a); also 
(1128 a) cases in which nA and md are used in composition. 

f. In late Sanskrit (perhaps after the false analogy of combinations 
like tad anu. viewed as tadanu. with tad as stem instead of neuter accu¬ 
sative), a preposition Is sometimes compounded as final member with the 
noon governed by it: e. *g. ▼pkffidhaa or vpkfftdhaBtflt under the tree, 
daatlntai^ between the teeth, bhavaaopari on top of the house, aatyavinA 
without truth. 


Stem-finals altered in Composition. 

1315. Transfers to an a-form of declension from other less 
common finals, which are not rare in independent use, are especially 
common in the final members of compounds. Thus: 

a. A stem In an often drops its final consonant (compare 489 a» 
487): examplss sre akea. adhva, arwa, astha, aha, takfa, brahma, 
mOrdha, rfija, loma, vgfa, ova, soktha, eSmiu 
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b. An i or I is ehsnged to a: exsmplos sie aftgala» •itj aim , a^Ta, 
kQkfa» khba. nada, nibha, bhOma, rAtra, sakha. 

Oa An a is sdded after s fliisl consonant, and aomotimas after an 
u-vowel or a diphthong (compare 390): examples are poa* traoa; udat 
pada, 9arada: apa; dhnra, pura; ahna, a^mana. fldhna, rAJ&a; 
anaaa, ajaaa, lyufa, uraaa, enaaa, tamaaa, manaaa, ykJufndasa. 
rahasa, varoasa, vedaaa, ^reyaaa, aarasa; bhruva. dira, gava, 
gAva* nAva. 

d. More sporadic and anomalous cases are snch as: apaima*da (-dant), 
paftoa-fa (-w), ajAika>pa (-pad), ^ata-bhlfA (-bhlfaj), ▼ipa^-oi 
(•oit), yathA-pura (-puraa). 

Looio Construction with Compounds. 

1310. In the looseness of unlimited and fortuitous combination, 
especially in the later language, it is by no means rare that a word 
in composition has an independent word in the sentence depending 
upon or qualifying it alone, rather than the compound'of which it 
forms a part. 

a. Examples are: rSyiskSmo triqw&psnyuya (RV.) desirous of 
itU-enJoyable- wealth ; afth6r uruoAkrib (RV.) eautin^ relief from dittreit; 
mahAdhane Arbbe (RV.) in preat contest and in email ,* avAnAih qrAif- 
IbyakAmab (A^S.) deeiring euperiority over hie feUowe; brAhmapAft 
ohrutaqilaxrpttaaampaxmAn ekena wA (AOS.) Brahmans endowed with 
learningf character, and hehaviof, or with one [of the three); olttapramAthlnf 
bAlA devAnAm apt (MDh.) o gM dieturbing the minds e«en of the gode; 
vaaifthavaoanAd ipyaqffkgaaya oo *bhayob 0^) <>* words of both 
Vaeiihtha and Jttehyofririga, aitSdravyApahorape qaatrSpAm Aufa- 
dhaaya oa (M.) in cose of etealing ploughing implemente or weapone or medica¬ 
ment; JyotifAm madhyaoArl (H.) moving in the midet of the etare; dSra- 
pAtraih ca mpnmayam (M.) a wooden and an earthen vessel ,* ayandaiM 
dattadpq^ib (9-) ^ chariot; tasmlnn tdlambitamrfcab 

(KSS.) dead and hanging upon it. 
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A. The following text is given (as proposed above, 3) in order 
to illustrate by an example the variety of Sanskrit type in use. It 
is given twice over, and a transliteration into European letters fol- 
' lows. The text is a fable extracted from the first book of the Hito* 
padega. 

The Hunter, Deer, Boar, and JackaL 

wra wra: i w t- 

^li^r iv: I inralH ifd > 5 ^ fsmra whs ?iT: i 

5iif»es|e nuTH i i 

gsnd) mnl i 

>w»»rn I wiiitM i ^nrar i 

n fW TBT f% I 

yjDlrfq TO ^ ^TOrTf?rft7«lH H 
I irn Hirfvii t I m TO?f^- 

TO i laiiH i »<‘w r r* i fro^i wr- 

TOifti^ I imftit ifl[ 

fw: ir ^ni?t ^ unit <t iNtPr i 

Mimi tipflf nWV ^ntinrTO i 

fir 11 
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«ltf1rtK^|llI'*t'h<irW6in *11*1 aiw:IN 

aimf^: I tjiiM T ^ i x nw ^ ql^ i ^Pd ! q^ift ?«:i 
?ra#r qjt ^ gjR^: si^ ?ti: i q ^ mion w Hi 

fsr N arnrt gs^ ^a f^ gq ^ 

cTTTTrmcT: i 

jiwrqfif ^ !D^ |f?rnft qasf fij^; I 

q iihr<SgW« 

«»i i»a\ () li^ T tr l a I H t f f ^a q a i ^ t ( leff apgqr 

sapTsqraqjprpwj mwfNrrl^Rni^iii^ HTinqi 

*iRcfrT«t agqfkag .1 ?ra«rr I 


^iinkfn uiiciniiT^ Sf^iH i 

Wflisqfll ?WT USE SOTllttifi E wl 11 

iwg I 5ET iH'SmWIV 9ITf^ «Aer « MfMff I Wli UW^ywl 

nraf^r*! i9T|;f^ fcnnq mrgwlwww r 

jwrarft?? I ?i7vfvvv cn^lipu ugwr ®flr fini: v nsvnl 

>T?f: I vn^ j% ira^ i 

livTt M ^n^nhRR i 
nffiiivudtiiqi ^agET EnwKt iw: ii 

ftsit kaly&^akatakavftstttvyo bhfliravo nima vyftdha^ aa 
oit ’kadft mllABalubdhah san dhanur ftdftya vindhyi^Timadhyaih 
gatah. tatra tena m^ga eko vy&pftdltah. mrgam §dlya gaohatft 
tena ghorftlqrti^ stikaro dfftah. tatas tena m^ram bhQmfta ni- 
dhfiya aOkarah ^are^a hatah. sukareil^ft *py tgatya pralayagha- 
naghoragarjanadi k{tv& ea vySdho mu^kadefe hata^ ehlnnadruma 
iva papftta. yata^: 

Jalam agniih vifaih ^astraih kyudpyftdbi patanaih gire^, 
nlmittaih klihcid iaSdya dehi pripftir \rimuoyate. 
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atriaUre dirgharftTo nlma Jambukal^ paribhnunaiin Iblr- 
irthl tin mrtia mfsavyidhasfikarin apa 9 yat. ilokyi 'ointayad 
atitt: aho bhigyam. mahad bhojyaih aamupaathitam. athavt: 
aointitiai do^khini yatbil *▼& dehinim, 

aukhiny api tathi manye dllTam atrft *tirlQyata. 
bhaTatu; efixa mi&aftir miaatrayaih aamadhikam bbojanam 
me bhavifyati. tata^ prathamabubhukfiyijh tivad imini avi- 
ddni miftaftni vUi&ya kodap^^^nllagnaih aniyubandhaih khidftml 
*ty uktvi tathi *kai*ot. tata^ ohinne aniynbandhe drutam utpa> 
Utena dhaaufi hfdi bhinna^ aa ditgharftya^ paftcatvaih gata^. 
ato *ham bravlmi: 

kartavya^ aaihcayo nityaifa kartavyo ni *tiBaihoaya^; 
atiaai^oayadofe^a dhanufS Jambuko hata^. 

B. The following text is given in order to illustrate by a suffi¬ 
cient example the usual method of marking accent, as described 
above (87). In the manuscripts, the accent-signs are almost invariably 
added in red ink. The text is a hymn extracted from the tenth or 
last book of the Rig-Veda; it is regarded by the tradition as uttered 
by Vie voice (i. e. the Word or Loyos). 

Hymn (X. 125) £rom the Big-Veda. 

nskFmr gs# ii n 

gipHl wn 

rfr srf^: gprr HfjWsrt MSfi i tidriX ii $ n 

qgr # ^ n: jj f 

qt ff 2ni ferffr ^ ^ n g ii 

g^ Hqfij tn^wt i 

If ff ggn^ rRi^ rt H« 

g^ ^ijfT (Wift 5jgrflr^_5r(§ i i 
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g? sFlnr m ^ n 

??m 1% »fRH fi$THlM ^ gcftW w Id ll 
^ !T eh*^yi(i|mijii &i1t i 

^ ^ ^ «jfeScy T 4Hl f{ ^ 11 t: II 

a h A i fa rudrdbhir v&aubhi^ oarftmy ah&m ftdltyftir at4 yl 9 v&- 
deyfti^, ah&m mitr&v&ru^o ’bh& bibharmy ah&m indrfigx^ ah&m 
aQvIno *bh&. I. 

ah&ih admam Shan&aam bibharmy ah&ih tv& 9 ^ram ut& phf&];^un 
bh&gam, ah&ifa dadh&ml dr&vlnaih [havifmate 8uprftvy& y&Ja- 
mAnftya 8unTSt&. 2. 

ah&ih ra^tri saihg&manl v&aunbh oikitu^i prathami yajfifyftnfimt 
tarn mft devfi vy adadhuh purutri bhdriathfttr&m bhdry 
&ve9&yaaUm. 3. 

m&y& 86 &nnam atti y6 vip&^yati y&hi pra^iti y& Iih ukt&m, 

amaat&vo maih t& upa kfiyanti ^rudhi ^ruta ^raddhiv&ih te 
vadfimi. 4. 

ah&m ev& avay&m id&ih vadAmi Juy^ih dav^bhir ut& manufebhl^, 
y&ih k&m&ye t&ih>tam iigir&ih Iq^omi t&m brahmai^axh t&m 
t&ih aumedham. 5. 

ah&ih rudraya dh&nur a tanomi brahmadvCfe 9 &raTe h&ntava u, 
ah&m j&nAya aam&daih kpiaomy ah&ih dy&vApfthivi & vive^a. 0. 
ah&m suve pit&ram asya murdh&n m&ma yonir apav knt&h aa- 
mudre, t&to vi ti^fhe bhuvani *nu tIqvo *t& *mdih dyaxh varf- 
m&^6 *pa apfQ&mi. 7. 

ah&m ev& vata iva pr& vAmy Ar&bhamA^A bhuvanAni v{ 9 VA, 
paro diva par& ena p^^ivyAi *t&vAtI mahina a&m babhdva. 8. 

C. On tbo next page ia given, in systematic arrangement, a 
synopsis of all the inodes and tenses recognized as normally to be 
made from every root in its primary conjugation, for the two common 
roots bhu be and kf make (only the precative middle and peri¬ 
phrastic future middle are bracketed, as never really occurring). 
Added, in each case, are the most important of the verbal nonns and 
adjectives, the only ones which it is needful to give as part of every 
verb-system. 
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ylihu be. Present-system. Perfect-system. Aorist-system. Future-systems. 

Active: 



SANSKRIT INDEX. 


The reference! in both Indexes are to paragraphs. In this one, many 
abbreviations are used; but it is believed that they will be found self- 
explaining. For example, '*pron.” is pronunciation; ''eaph." points out 
anything relating to phonetic form or euphonic combination; ”pres.” 
present-system; ^^Int.” is Intensive; "des.” is desideratlve; and so on. 
prefixed hyphen denotes a suffix; one appended, a prefix.* 


a, proa, etc., 1&—22; combination 
vdth following vowel, 126, 127; 
loss of initial after n and o, 136, 
176 a; resulting accent, 136 a; not 
liable to goi^ 236a; lightened 
to 1 or u, 249; lost in weakened 
syllable, 263. 

a, as union-vowel in tense-lnfiectlon, 
621 e, 631. 

•a, ptlmy, 1148; scdry, 1208,1209; 
-a in-aka, 1181; — a-stems, 
deln, 326—^; from rdcl 1-st., 
333, 364; in compsn, 1270,1287a. 
a- or an-, negative, 1121 a—c; in 
compsn, 1283if., 1288a, 1304a, b. 
-aka, prmy, 1181; aka-stems some¬ 
times govern aceus., 271 o; scdry, 
1222 J, k. 

-aki, see 1221b. 
yakf, pf., 788. 
akfara, 8. 

akf4n, dkni, 343 f, 431. 
aghoysi, 34 b. 

1^0 or aflo, pf., 788b; pple, 966b, 
967 c; stems ending with, 407— 
10 . 


-al, 219 a, 883 k. 6. 
yaflo, see ao. 

yafUt ennh., 219 a; pres., 694, 687; 

pf., 78o; twfti-ger’d, 991 d. 
-a^^ 1201a. 

-at, 383k. 3 — and see -ant. 
-ate, see 1176e. 


-atl, see 1167g. 

-atu, see 1161 d. 

-atnu, see 1196c. 

-atra, see 1186e. 

-atha, see 1163e. 

-athu, see 1164. 

)/ad, impf., 621 c; cans., 1042g. 
-ad, 383k. 4. 

adhl, loss of initial, 1087a. 
adhlka. In odd numbers, 477 a, 478 b. 
192b; pres., 631. 

an-, see a-. 

-ana, 1160; stems In compsn, 1271, 
1296 b. 

ana4v4h, euph., 224 b; deln, 404. 
-ani^ 1160. 

-ani, 1169. 

-an!^ 1160. 

-aniiya, 962, 965, 1215b. 
anu, chang^ to inn after an-, 
1087b. 

-anu, see 1162e. 
anuditta, 81. 
anudittetera, 90 c. 
annnfieika, 86 a, 73 a. 
anuvrata, with aceus., 272. 
anuft^bh, euph., 151 d. 
anuavira, pron. etc., 70—3; trans¬ 
literation, 73 c. 
aneh&a, deln, 419. 

-ant or -at, of pples, 684, 1172; 
their deln, 443ff. 


S < 
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•anta, 1209 d. 
anta^sthR, 31, 61a. 
antara, in comptii, 13021. 

•anti, aee 1221c. 
an^. deln, 623. 
ap or ftp. deln, 161 e, 393. 
apl., loss of initial, 1087a. 

-abha, 1199. 

abhinihita>circumflex, 84 e. 
p'am.. pres., 634; aor., 862. 

•am, liifln. in, 970 a: gerund, 996. 
•am&. see 1166b. 

•aye, infln. In, 970 f, 976 b. 

•ara. see 1188d. 
aH, deln, 343 g. 

•aru, see 1192a. 

p^arth, so-called, 104b, 1066, 1067. 
artha, in compsn, 1302 h. 
aryaxn&n, deln, ^6 a. 
anran, Aidant. 465. 
yarh, pre!!., 613; pf., 788; aor., 
862; desid., 1029b. 

•ala. see 1189b. 
alpaprSigta, 37 d. 

p^av. aor., 838, 908; pple, 964e; 

inf., 968e; ya*gerM, 992c. 
ava, loss of initial, 1087a. 

•ava. see 1190a. 
avagraha. 16. 

)/avadhir. so-called, 104b. 
avaydj* avaya. 406. 
avyayibh&va, 1111 d, 1313. 
yae attain, pf., 788; aor., 834 b, 
837—9, 847; fut., 936c; inf., 
968 d. 

p'ac eat, pf., 803 a des., 1029 b, 
1031; cans., 1042 n. 
yaa 6e, pres., 636, 621 e; pf., 800m; 
in peripbr. conjn, 1070>-2, 1073 d; 
in ppial peripbr. phrases, 1076 d; 
in empd conjn, 1093, 1094. 
yaa throw, pres., 761c; aor., 847; 

pple, 966 e; inf., 968c. 
aa final, euph. treatment of, 176; 

exceptional cases, 176. 

•aa. 1131; deln of stems in, 411ff,; 
aa^stems in compsn, 1278, 1296 b. 
1298 b. 

•as. infill, ill, 970 a, 971. 
aa&n. iapj, 398, 432. 

•asi. 1198. 

4s{J, euph., 2l9; and see aa&n. 
•aae, infln. in, 970c, 973 a. 
asth&n. isthi. 343 i, 431. 

•asna. see 1196a. 

-asQU. see 1194d. 
yah fay, pf., 801a. 


yah connect (?), 788 a. 

Man. &har, ahas. 430. 

ft. pron. etc., 19, 22; combination of 
final, 126, 127; elision of Initial, 
136 d; riddhi of a.236ff.; ligh¬ 
tened to i ori. 250; to a. 260c; 
in pres., 661—6, 761 f, g; in aor., 
884; in pple, 964 g; in des., 
1028 d. 

i, with ablative, 293 c, 983 a. 

-ft. 1149. 

ft-stems, deln, 347 it. 

•ftka. see 1181 d. 

•ftlra. see 1181 d. 

•fttu. see 1161 d. 
fttman. used reflexlvelp, 614 a. 
fttmane padam. 629. 
ftdi. ftdlka, ftdya. in compsn, 1302d. 
-ftna. in pples, 684.1176; used in¬ 
stead of mftna. 741 a, 752 e, 1043 f; 
•ftna in other derivatives, 1176 a. 
•ftni. see 1223b. 

•fthu. see 1162c. 
ftnuziftsikya. 36 a. 
yftp. imt; pf., 783 d; aor., 847, 
^2; des., 1030. 
ftbhft. ill compsn, 1302i. 
ftm. Impv. 3d sing, in, 618. 

ftmro<lita» 1260 d. 

-ftyana. 1219. 

-ftyi. 1220. 

-ftyya, 966 c, 1031 f, 1218. 

-ftra. see liaSd, 1226b. 

•firu, see 1192a. 

•ftla. see 1227a, 12451. 

•ftlu. see 1192b, 1227b. 
yfts. pres., 619 c, 628; inf., 968d; 
periph. pf., 1071 c; in ppial periph. 
phrases, 1075c. 
fts&n, ftaya, 398b, 432. 
fta final, euph. treatment of, 177. 

1, pron. etc., 19, 20, 22; 1 and y, 
60; combinations of final, 126, 
129, 797f; with preceding a^vowel, 
127; from ya, 262, 784 c, 769, 
922 b, 964b; cases of loss before 
y, 233a. 

1, union-vowel, 264, 556b; in pres., 
630, 631, 634, 640; in pf., 796— 
8, 8D3; in aor., 876 b, 877; in 
fut., 934, 935, 943; in pple, 966; 
in infill., 968; in des., 1031. 
i^stems, deln, 336 ff.; from rdcl !• 
St., 364; in compsn, 1276, 1287c; 
sometimes govern accus., 271 f. 
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yi go, pf., 783 b, 801 d; fat, 936 a*, 
ya-ger’d, 992 1 , c; Int, 1002e, 
1021b; ctui., 10121; in ppial 
perlphr. phrases, 994e, 1075a; 
peiipbr. conj,, 1071 f; irreg. comb, 
with prefixes, 1087 c; in compd 
conjn, 1092b. 
yi (in, lav) ttnd, 716 a. 

-1, prmy, 1166; scdry, 1221. 

-ika, prmy, 1186 c; scdry, 1222.f, 1. 
•iki, fern, to -aka, 1181c, 1222i. 
Kick, 608 b, 753 b. 

-U, 219 a, 383 k. 5. 

-it, 383 k. 3; adTbl, 1109 a. 

•ita, 1176a, b, d. 

(ti, uses of, 1102 a—c; peculiar 
construction with, 268b; abbrev’d 
to ti, 1102d. 

-iti, see 1167g. 

-itu, see 1161c. 

-itnu, see 1196. 

-itra, see 1186e. 
j/idh or indh, euph., 160 c; aor., 
836, 837, 840 b. 

y^in (or inr}, 699 b, 709, 716 a, 
749b. 

-in, 1183, 1230; in-stems, dcln, 
4381T.; in compsn, 1275, 1287e; 
sometimes goYern accus., 271b; 
used partlcipially, 960 b. 

-ina, see 1177b, 1209c, 1223f. 
inakfa, 1029 c. 

-ineya, see 1216d. 
yixLY, see in. 

-ibha, see 1199a. 

-ima, 1224 a. 

-Iman, sec 1168 i—k. 

ly in euph. comb’n from an i-vowel. 

129 a, c, d, 362 b. 

•iya, 1214. 
iyak^a, 1029r. 
lyant, dcln, 461. 
ir-stems, dcln, 392. 
ira, see 1188e, 1226b. 
irajya, iradha, 1021a. 
yi\, caus., 1042 b. 

-Ua, see 1189b, 1227a. 
iva. euph., 1102. 

-iva, see 1190a. 

-ivaa, see 1173b. 
y'if desire, pres., 608b, 753 b; inf., 
968d; dosid., 1029 b. 
ylf send, caus., 1042b. 

-IfO, see 1197b. 

-iftha, 467—70, 1184. 

- 19911 , 1194. 

•ia, 1153; ia-stems, dcln, 411 fT. 


i, proii. etc., 19, 20, 22; combina¬ 
tions of final, 126; 129, 797f; 
with preceding a-vowel, 127; eir- 
cumflexed, 128; uncombinable in 
dual etc., 138; i as final of stem 
in verbal compsn, 1093, 1094. 

I, union-vowel, 254; in tense-in¬ 
flection, 556 b, c; of prea., 632— 
4; of impf., 621, 631—4; of a- 
aor., 880b, 888—91; of int., 
1004 ff.; i for i, 900 b, 935 a, 
968d, f. 

i-stems, dcln, 347ff. 

•i, 1156; to i before added afx, 
471b, 1203 d, 1237 c, 1239 b; in 
compsn, 1249 d. 

-ika, see 1186c. 

yUm, aor., 862; desld., 1029b; 
periph. pf.. 1071c, 1073a. 
pres., 628, 630; pf., 783d. 
ita- for eta-forma in optative, 738b, 
771 d, 1032a, 1043 c. 

-iti, see 1157g. 

•itu, see 1161c. 

-ina, prmy, see 1171b; scdry, 
1223 d. 

-iman, see il68j. 
iya, ron.i.-stem, 1021b. 

•iya, 1215. 

-iyas, 467—70, 1184; stems in, 
dcln, 463 If. 

y/ir, pres., 628; pf., 783 d, 801 d; 

pple, 957 b. 

•ira, see 1188e. 

-iva, see 1190a. 
y'i 9 , pres., 628, 630. 
ifvara, with infin., 984, 987. 
y/lf, euph., 226 a. 

-ifa, see 1197. 
ybx, euph., 240 b. 

u, pron. etc., 19, 20, 22; u and v, 
57; combinations of final, 126, 
129; with preceding a-vowel, 127; 
from va, 262, 784, 769, 922 b, 
954 b, 956 d; cases of loss before 
V, 233 a; final u gunated in scdry 
derivation, 1203 a. 

U-stems, dcln, 335ff.; from rdcl fi¬ 
st, 334; desid. u-stems govern 
accuf., 271a. 

-u, 1178; -u in -uko, 1180 a. 

-uka, 1180; stems sometimes govern 
accus., 271 g. 
ukf4n, dcln, 426 b. 
y^uoh, 608 b, 763 b. 
yujh, perlphr. pf., 1071c. 
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ynftoh, pres., 758. 
up&dl'snfflxM, 1138 s. 

-ut, 383 k. 3. 

•titoa* see 1186e. 

-utr* see 1182b. 

•ut^ see 1163d. 

>^ud or imd, pres., 69is, 768s; 

pple, 957 d; desid., 1029 b. 
ild, udailcA, ud4n, 398b, 432. 
udfttta, 81. 

-una, see 1177c. 

-uni, see 1158e. 
upadhmftniya, 69. 

^ubji sor., 86!i 

)/ttbh or umbh, prea, 694, 758a 
•ubha, see 1199a 


ubh&ya, dcln, 525a 

ur or us ss 3d pi. ending, 169 b. 

ur-stems, dcln, 392. 

-ura» see 11 ^f, 1226b. 

-url, 1191 s. 

•ula, see 1189b, 1227a 
uv in euph. comVn from sn u-tow- 
el, 129s, c, d, 352b, 697 a 
ufuias, ngdiiil^ dcln, 355s, 416. 
f/uf, pres., 60Sb; ya-ger'd, 992b; 

periphr. pf., 1071 f. 

-usa, see 1197a 
ugM, oupb., 168&; dcln, 415 b. 
•ufi. see 1221 a 
ugDih, enpb., 223 s. 

-UB, 1154; iu- 8 tems, dcln, 411 if. 
usf, 371J. 

us or ur ss 3d pi. ending, 169 b. 


Q, pron. etc., 19, 20, 22; combins- 
tions of flnsl, 126, 129, 797f; 
with preceding a-vowel, 127; 
cirenmflexed, 128; uncombinsble 
in duel, 138 s. 
d-stems, dcln, 347 ff. 

-d, 1179. 

-dka, see 1180f. 

-dtp, see 1182b. 

-dtha, see 1163d. 
ddbau, ddbar, lldhu, 430 d. 
dna, in odd numbers, 477s, 478b. 
-dna, see 1177a 


-dra, see 1188f. 
drj, enpb., 219a 
ydrnu, se-cslled, 104 b, 713; pf., 
80ig, 1071 e; ya-ger’d, 992 a 
•dga, see 1197c. 
dfman, 31, 59. 

|/dh remove, infln., 968 e; ya-ger*d, 
992 a 


ytm consider, euph., 240b, 745s; 
prea, 894 d, 897b. 


igf pron. eta, 23—6; objeetionsble 
pronnncistion end trsnsliterstlon 
ss pi, 24 s; question of p or ar in 
roots snd stems, 101 d, e, 237; 
combinsdons of flnsl, 126, 129; 
with preceding a-vowel, 127; ex¬ 
ceptions, 127 s; impedes ehsiige ot 
preceding s to g, 181s; chsnges 
succeeding n to 9 , 189 ft; gu^a 
snd vpddhl increments of, 236 ft; 
irregulsr chsnges, 241, 243; Tsrl- 
sble flnsl p of roots (so-cslled f), 
242. 

p-roots, root-nouns from, 983 b, g. 
p-stems, dcln, 369 ft 
p, TSTisble (so-cslled f), roots In, 
242, 245b; their psesire, 770c; 
sor., 885, 900 b; prea, 922 s; fut, 
935 s; pple, 957 b; root-infln., 
971; gerund in ya, 992 a 
y'p, euph., 242c; pres., 608 s, 699 s, 
753 b, 643 d, m5, 716 s; psssire, 
770 c; pf., 783 s; sor., 834 s, 
837 b, 840 b, 847, 853, 862; pple, 
957 b; int., 1002 e; csua, 1042 i; 
csns. sor., 1047. 

•p, see 1182h. 

pl,^i, bsd trsnsliterstions for p, 

/p 0 or arc, pf., 788s; sor., 862, 
894 d, 897 b; ya-ger’d, 992 b 
j/pch, 608, 763 b; pf., 788 b. 

-pj, 383 k. 5. 

ym or pJ or arj stretch out, pres., 
758s; pf., 788b; sor., 891 d, 697b. 
}/p 9 V, 716 a 
-pt, 383 k. 3. 
ptvij, euph., 219. 

PPlCi 957 d. 

Vpdh, pres., 694; pf., 788 s; sor., 
832, 837, 888, 840s, 847, 862; 
dea, 1029 b, 1030. 
pbhukf&u, dcln, 434. 
yn, pf., 788 b. 
phant, dcln, 450 e. 


pron. snd occurrence, 23—6; ob- 
Jeetionsble pronnncistion snd trsns- 
llterstion ss pi, 24 s; ss slleged 
flnsl of roots, 104d, 242 (snd 
see p, Tsrlsblo); chsnges succeed¬ 
ing n to 9 , 189 ff. 
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}• pron. and occurtenoe, 23—6; ob> 
Jeetlonable pronunciation and Ixans- 
Uteration as }i or Iri, 24 a; its 
gU];^t-increment, 2So. 

}i( )rl, bad transliterations for }, 24 a. 

f. 23 a. 

e» pron. etc., 27—9; combinations of 
Bnal, 131-3, 135; with Anal a- 
vowel, 127; uneombinable in dual 
etc., 138 a, b, f; gui^ of 1 and 1, 
235 ff.; from radical ft, 250 d; as 
alleged final of roots, 251, 761 f. 
e, infln. in, 970 a, 971. 
dka, dcln, 482 a, b; used as article, 
482 c; in making 9’s 477 a, b. 
ekaoruti, 90 c. 

^edh, pf., 790 c; deaid., 1029 b, 
1031b; periph. pf., 1071c. 

-ena, 1223 e. 

•enya, 966 b, 1038, 1217, 

•eya, 1216. 

•eyya, 1216 e. 

-era, see 1201a, 1228 b. 

•eru, see 1192 a. 

•’elima, 966 d, 1201a. 
e^as, euph., 176 a. 

ftl, pron. etc., 27—9; combination 
with final a-vowel, 127; as final, 
131—3; vpddhi of i and i. 235 ff.; 
as alleged final of roots, 251, 761 e; 
for union-vowel i in tense-inflec¬ 
tion, 555 c; for e in subj. endings, 
561a. 

ft! as gen.-abl. ending, 365d. 

o, pron. etc., 27—9; com' inatlon 
with final a-TOwel, 127; as final, 
131, 132, 134, 135; before suffix 
ya, 186b; uneombinable, 138c, f; 
for final as, 175, 176; ar, 179 a; 
ga^ of U and u, 235 ff.; as alleg¬ 
ed final of roots, 251, 761 g. 
oih, euph., 137 b. 

•otff see 1182b. 
odaoa, ewpb., 137 b. 

-ora, see 1201s. 
optha, eupb., 137 b. 
ofthya, 49. 

ftu, pron. etc., 27—9; combination 
'^th final a-Towel, 127; as final, 
131, 132, 134 b; vpddhi of u and 
Q. 235 ff. 


^ pron. etc., 67—9; makes besTp 
syllable, 79; oceurrence as final, 
148, 170a; for the labial and gut- 
tnraJ spirants, 170d; from finals, 
146, 170 a, 172; from r, 144, 178; 
allows change of s to f, 183. 

ft or ihf pron. etc., 70—3; makes 
heavy syllable, 79; occurrence u 
final, 148; allows change of s to 
9,183; occurrence, 204,212,213 e. 

k, pron. etc., 39, 40; relation to o, 
42; to 9 , 64 ; 8 to B after, 180 ff.; 
added to final &, 211; from o, by 
reversion, 214ff.; as final, and in 
internal combination, 142, 217; 
fiom 9 , do., 145, 218; from p, 
226 e; anomalously from t, 151a; 
to t, 151c. 

•ka, prmy, 1186; sedry, 1222; ka 
in -uka, 1180a; in -aka, 1181. 
-ka(a, see 1245k. 
kaij^^hya puMurat, 39. 

Vkan, pf., 786 e; aor., 899 d. 
f/kath, so-called, 1056. 

V^am, aor., 868; pple, 955a. 
kampa, 78d, 87d, 90b. 
kftmtrant, euph., 212. 

-kara, 1201a. 
karmadhfiraya, 1263 a. 
ykal, caus., 1042g. 
kalpa ill compsn, 1302 i. 
pkas, pple, 956 b. 

1 /kft, int. (?), 1013b.^ 
kftma, with accus., 272; in compsn 
with infin.-st8m, 968g. 
kftmya as denom.-sign, 1065. 
kftra, in sound-names, 18. 

)/kft9, int, 1017. 
ylLfts, periph. pf., 1071 f. 
kiyant, dcln, 451. 
ykir, 766. 

t/kirt or kft, so-called, 1056. 
yltn, pres., 633. 

I^kuo, cans., 1042 h. 
ykup, pres., 761a; aor., 840b; 
pple, 956 b. 

ykumftr, so-called, 104b. 
kuvid, accent of verb with, 595 e. 
ykp make, pres., 714, 715, 855 a; 
pf. 797 c, 800 k; aor. 831, 834 a 
—40, 847, 894 d; mk, 1002 g, b; 
prefixes s, 1087 d; in periph. 
eonjn, 1070—3; In compd eonjn, 
1091—4; special constructions, 
268a. 
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ykj, klr ieatUr, 242 b; pres., 766; 

Mr., 886; prefixes s, 1087d. 
ykf eommemoraie, iat, 1002d, 
1019 b. 

l/kpt eut, pres., 758; sor., 847, 
852 s; fat., 935 b. 

•kft» see 1105. 
krt'SQfflxes, 1138 s. 

-kptvas, see 1105. 
ykppt pres., 745 b; sor., 834b; 
csas., 1042b. 
as pple, 958. 

picpf, 102 a; enph., 226 f; pf. 790c; 
aer., 916a, 920a; fut., 935d, 
936 d; inf., 968 d. 

V^JPi 26; pf., 786a; fat, 935b, 
936 d. 


-kni, see 1176d. 
i/knu, caus., 10421. 
ykrend, pf., 794 d; aor., 847, 861a, 
890b; int, 1002g, h, 1017. 
plcraxn, pres., 745d; aor., 833, 847, 
899d, 904a; fut 935 b; pple, 
955ja; inf., 968 d; tvft-ger’d, 991b; 
des., 1031b; caus., 1042 g; in 
pcriphr. conj., 1070 c. 

^ri, cans., 10421. 

^kri^, caus., 1042n. 
p'krudh, aor., 847. 

Vli:ru9, aor., 916a, 920 a. 
krof^u, krof^f, 348 k, 374. 
)/klam, pres., 745 d, 761a, 763; 

pple, 955 a. 
p^id, pple, 957 d. 
aor., 916 a. 

ks. combinations of, 146, 221. 
V^k^an, pple, 951 d; inf., 968e. 
pk^am, pres., 763; fut, 935b; 
pple, 955a, 956 b; inf., 968 d; 
caus., 1042g. 
ks&m* dcln, 388. 
pk^ar, aor., 890. 
ykfal, cans., 1042 n. 
pkfft, pres., 761 e; pple, 957 a. 
kffima as pple, 958. 
pkai possets, pres., 755; cans., 
1042d, 1. 

p'kfi destroy, pres., 761b; fut, 
935a; pple, 957a; ya>ger’d, 922a; 
cans., 10421. 
ykfud, pple, 957 d. 
pkfttdh, pres., 761a; aor., 817. 
pkpubh, pple, 956 b. 
kafidpra-circumflex, 84 a. 
pkp^u, pres., 626. 
p'kp^d, pple, 957 d. 


kh, pron. etc., 39; relation to p, 61 b. 
ykkan or khft, 102a; pass., 772; 
pf., 794e; aor., 890 a; pple, 955b; 
inf., 968 e; ya-gerM, 992a; caus., 
1042g. 
pkhfi, 102 a. 

ykhid, pf., 790 b; pple. 967 d. 
Vkhud, khun, Int, 1002 g, b. 
Vkhyft, aor., 847, 894 c; fat, 936e. 

g, pron. etc., 39; relation to J, 42; 

from j by reversion, 214 ff. 
gata, in compsn, 1273 c. 

|/gam, 102 a; pres., 608 b, 747, 
850a; aor., 833, 834b. 837—40, 
847, 8Slc,887b; pf., 794e, 805a; 
fut, 943a; pple, 954d; int, 
1002g, h, 1003; des., 1028e, 1031b; 
caus., 1042g; root-noun, 383b. 
|/gal, int, 1002 d. 
ygi !/o, I02a; pres., 660; aor., 830, 
836,839,884,894 c; desid., 1028d. 
ygi sing, 251; pres., 761 e; aor., 
894d, 912; pple, 954c; inf., 968f; 
ya-ger'd, 992a; caus., 1042j, k. 
l/gSh or gah, pple, 956e; int., 
1002 d. 

ygir, gil, 756; cans., 1012b. 
ygu, int, 1002d. 
guna, 27, 235 if. 

|/gup, aor., 863a; inf., 968 c; ya> 
ger'd, 992c; des., 1040. 
l/gur, pres., 756; aor., 834a; pple, 
957 b. 

I^guk, eupb., 155b, d, 223b, 240c; 
pres., 745c; pf., 7931; aor., 847, 
852, 916a, 920a, f; inf., 968e; 
ya-ger’d, 992 c; caus., 1042 b. 
ygf sing, eupb., 242 b;' aor., 894 d. 
ygf swallow, eupb., 242b; pres., 
756; aor., 836; inf., 968d; int, 
1002d. 

ygf (or jftgp) wake, 1020; aor., 867, 
871. 

y'gpdh, pf., 786a; aor., 847. 
gOy uupb., 134a, 236 b; dcln, 361 c, f. 
gdha, gdhi, 233 f. 

V'grath or granth, pres., 730 a; 

pf., 794b; cans., 1042 h. 
y'grabh or grab, eupb., 155 b, 223g; 
pres., 723, 729, 731, 732, 904d, 
1066 b; pf., 794 c, 801 i; aor., 
834 b, 847, 900 b, 904 a, b; fut. 
936e; pple, 956d, e; Infln., 968f; 
pass., 998f; des., 1031b; caus., 
1042 b. 

V'gras, pple, 956 b. 
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pn*M 761 e; tor.,'912: pple, 
957a; cans., 1042J. 
glftA, dcln, 361a. 

gh, pron. etc., 30; h derived from, 
66 ; from h, by revenioD, 214ff., 
40l 

yghaf, cans., 1042g. 

)/ghaB, enph., 167, 233 f; Jakf 
ttom, 640; pf., 794d; aor., 833, 
847; pple, 954e. 
ghofavant, 34. 

>^ghr&, pres., 671, 749 a; tvft-ger’d, 
991 d; ya-ger’d, 992 c; caus., 
1042 d. 

pron. etc., 39; occurrence as final, 
143, 386. 2, 3, 407 a; duplication 
as final, 210; adda k before aibi- 
lant, 211. 

c, pron. etc., 42—4; as final, 142; 
firom t before a palatal, 202 a, 
203; n to & before it, 208 b; inter¬ 
nal combinations of, 217; reversion 
to k, 216fr.; in pres., 681; pf., 
787; int., 1002 i; des., 1028 f. 
ycakbi or oakfi.^, so-called, 677. 
yoakf, pres., 444a, 621a, 628, 675. 
oatur, dcln, 482g, b. 
yearn, pres., 745 d; pple, 955 a; 
cans., 1042g. 

year, eupb., ^2d; aor., 899 d; pple, 
957b; inf., 968c; tva-ger’d, 
991b, c; int, 1002d, 1003, 1017; 
des., 1031b; in pplal periphr. 
phrases, 1075 b. 
yoarv, pple, 956 a, 957 b. 
yeaX, int, 1003; cans., 1042g. 
/o8y, pres., 761 e; tvft-ger'd, 991c; 

ya-ger'd, 992b; periphr. pf., 1071 f. 
yoi father, reversion of c to k, 
2161,681,787,1028f; pres., 716b, 
855 a; aor., 889; tvA-ger’d, 991 d; 
ya-ger’d, 992 a; cans., 10421. 
y^ note, pres., 645; aor., 834 a. 
yoit, reversion of o to k, 2161, 
681,787,1002i, 1028f; pf., 790b, 
801 e; aor., 840 a, b; int, 1002i, 
1024; des., 1040; caus., 1042b. 
yoeftt pf., 790e. 

yoyu, pf., 785 a; aor., 840 b, 866, 
^7, 868a, 870; inf., 968c; cans., 
1042e. 

oh* pron. etc., 42, 44; as final, 142; 
from 9 after t or n* 203; after 


other mutes, 203 a; in internal 
combination, 220; duplication be¬ 
tween vowels, 227: ^oh for, 227 a. 
oha present-stems, d08. 
l/ehad* pple, 957 d. 
yohand* aor., 863 a, 890 b; caus., 
1042 g. 

|/chi, pres., 753c; pple, 954c; 

tvft-ger’d, 991b; caus., 1042k. 
yohid, pres., 694 a; pf., 805b; 
aor., 832a, 834d, 847, 887a; 
pple, 957 d. 
yohur, caus., 1042b. 
yohpdfpple, 957d; tvft-ger'd, 991 d. 


j, pron. etc., 42—4; as final, 142; 
in internal rombination, 219; n 
to il before it, 202 b; from t be¬ 
fore sonant palatal, 202 a; rever¬ 
sion to g, 215if.; in pf., 787; in 
des., 10^ f.; before na of pple, 
957 c; anomalously changed to d, 
161c. 

yjakf* 102a; euph., 233 f; pres., 
640, 675; pple, 954 e. 

J&gat* dcln, 450 d. 
jagdha etc., 233f. 
yjan* 102a; pres., 631a, 645, 680. 
761 b, 772; pf., 794e; aor., 834b, 
904 d; pple, 955 b; inf., 968 e: 
des., 1031b. 

Jani, dcln, 343 f. 
januB, dcln, 415c. 
yjap, pple, 956b; int, 1002d, 1017. 
yjambh or Jabfa^ inf., 968 e; int. 
1017. 

y^jalp* pf., 790 c. 
yjaa* aor., 871. 
yjft* 102 a. 

yjftgr* so-called, 104b, 1020; pf.. 
1071 e. 

Jfttya-circumflex, 84 b. 
yji conquer, reversion of J to g, 
2161; in pf., 787; in des., 1028f; 
aor., 839, 889, 894b, 904b; fut, 
935 a; cant, 10421; caus. aor., 
1047, 861b; peripb. pf., 1071 f. 
yjl injure — see jyft. 
yjlnv* 716 a, 749 b. 

Jihvftmtiliya* 39 a, 69. 

yjXv, aor., ^1 a; des., 1028h, 1031b; 

caus., 1042 n. 
yjur* pres., 756, 766. 
yjuf, aor., 834b, 836, 840b; in 
2^a, 392b. 

yjh, pres., 728; pf., 786 c. 
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^'jr vraste away, eupb., 2161, 242b; 
pres., 756, 766; pf., 793h, 794 k; 
pple, 957b; caue., 1042e. 

VJflft, pres., 730b, 731; pf., 790b; 
aor., 630, 838, 894c, 912; caua., 
1042J; eaus. aor., 1047, 861b; 
caus. des., lt)30; caas. pple, 1051 b. 

yjy& or ji, pres., 761b; pf., 785a, 
704 b; aor., 912; pple, 954 c. 

yjri, aor., 897 b. 

yivalt aor., 899 d; cans., 1042g. 

Jhi pron. and occnrreiice, 42; as 
Anal, 142; in Internal combination, 
220 b. 

fi, pron. eu., 42; from n after a 
palatal, 201 ; before j, 202 b; e, 
203; c, 208b. 

pron. etc., 45, 46; from a flnal 
palatal, 142; 9 ,145, 218; 9 ,145; 
h, 147; adds t before s, 199 e; 
added to flnal xi before sibilant, 
211 ; from j in internal combina¬ 
tion, 219; ch, 220; ks, 221; h, 
222 ;?, 226 b. 

pron. etc., 45, 46. 

<j[, pron. etc., 45 ; ordinary derivation, 
46; I used for, 5 a, 54; from d 
witbprecedingsibiiant, 19dd, 199d. 

pron. etc., 45, 46; }h used for, 
54; from dh with preceding sibi¬ 
lant, i99d; from h with following 
t or th or dh, 222 b. 

4 hvam or dhvam, 226 c, 881b! 
901a, 924 a. 

11 , pron. etc., 45; orifinary derivation, 
46; as flnal, 143; change of n to, 
189—95; from n with preceding 
sibilant, 199b; doubled as final, 
210 ; adds ( before a sibilant, 211 . 

t, pron. etc., 47, 48; from flnal 
radical s, 145; do. in internal 
combn, 167, 168; with preceding 
sonant aspirate, 160; asslm. to 
following 1 , 162; added after | 
before B, 199 e; after n before s 
or 9 , 207; to palkial before pal¬ 
atal, 202 ; before e, 203; anoma¬ 
lously changed to k, 151a; to 
151b; from k and J, 151 0 . 


-t, added after short flnal vowel of 
root, 346, 376 b, 383 f—h, 1143d, 
^1147d, 1196a, 1213a; irregular 
cases, 1147e. 

-ta, of pple, 952—6, 1176; ta*stems 
in compsn, 1273, 1284; sedry, 
1245 e.* 

f/tshs or tas, pf., 794 d; aor., 847. 
j/takf, pree., 628; pf., 790 b; pple, 
956 a. 

V'ta^, eupb., 198e. 
tatpurufa, 1263 a. 
taddhita-sufflxes, 1138 a. 
y'tan stretch, pass., 772; pf., 794f, 
805a; aor., 833a, 834b, 847, 
881 e, 890a, 699d; pple, 954d; 
ya-gcr'd, 9^a; des., 1028e. 
-tana, 1245 g—i. 
tanu as refl. pronoun, 514 b. 

)/tap, pres., 761 b; aor., 834 d, 233 e, 
665 a; fnt., 935 b. 
p'tam, pros., 763; aor., 847; pple, 
955 a; inf., 968e. 

-tama, 471—3, 487f, g, 1242a, b. 
-tamam and-t&mam, lllle, 1119. 
-taya, 1245 a. 

-taye, infln. in, 970 e, 975. 

•tar, see 1109a, aud -tp. 

•tara, 471—3, 1242 a, b. 

-taram and tarftm, lllle, 1119. 
•tari, infill, in, 970 i, 979. 

-tavant, pple in, 959, 960. 

-tave and tav&i, infln. in, 970 b, 
972. 

•tavya, 962, 964, 1212 i. 
l/tas, see ta&B. 

-taa, 1152; advbl, 1098. 

-ta, 1237. 

-tat, impv. forms in, 570, 571, 618, 
654, 704, 723, 740, 752c, 760c, 
839, 1011a, 1032a, 1043d. 

-tat, 383k, 1238; advbl, 1100b. 
-tati, 1238. 

V'tay, pres., 761 e; peripbr. pf., 
11171 f. 

talavya, 44 a. 

-ti, 1157; tl-stems in conmsn, 1274, 
1287 d; sedry, 519, 1157h; advbl, 
li 02 a->d. 

eupb., 219a; des., 1040. 
-tltha, 1242 e. 

]/tir, 756, 766. 

ytu, pres., 633; pf., 786 0 ; aor., 
868 a; int., 1002 g. 

-tu, 1161, 970b, 972. 

)/t^, caus., 1042b. 
i^tud, pres., 758; pple, 957 d. 
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•turn, infln. in, 968, 970 b,, 972, 
9B7 988. ' 

pres., 756, 766; dee., 1029a; 
cans., 104^5 
-tur, 1162g. 
y/tul, caua., f042b. 
ytvuf, cane., 1042b. 
ytXt eaph., 242 b; pres., 709, 716 e, 
756, 766; pf., 794k, 801 f, 804; 
aor., 904d; pple, ‘957 b; Int, 
968 d; ya-ger’d, 992a; Int, 1002d, 
g, 1003, 1017; desid., 1029a. 

•tp, 943,1182; tp-stems, dcln, 369 ff.; 
govern accus., 271 d; verbal nee 
of, 946; make periphr. (at, 942—^7. 
tpoa, euph., 233 a. 
t^, tptiya, euph., 243. 

Vtpd, aor., 836 b, 8.37 a; pple, 957 d. 
pres., 710, 758; pf., 786a; 
fut, 936 d; aor. 847, 852a. 

|/tp 9 , pf., 786a; aor., 840b, 847. 
i/tph or tpfili, euph., 223b, 224b; 

pres., 694s, 695; aor., 847, 916a 
tOQis, dcln, 415 b. 

-tos, infln. in, 970 b, 972. 
tta for dftta, 955 f, 1087e. 
tti for d&tl, 1157 c. 

•tna. 1245 g, h. 

-tuu, 1196. 
txnan, dcln, 426b. 

-tya. for-ya, 992; scdfy, 1245 b—d. 
ytyaj, 1^7 f; euph., 219 a; pf., 
785 a[; fut 935 b; pple, 956 b. 
-tySi, infln. in, 970 e, 975 a 
-tra, 1185; or trft, advbl, 1099. 
p'trap, pf., 794h. 
y/tras, pf., 794h; aor., 899d. 
y^trft, l^a; pres., 628; aor., 867d, 
893 a, 895. 

-tr&, see -tra. 

tri, dcln, 482 e, f; la compsn, 
1300 c. 

-tri, see 1185g. 
trif^ubh, euph., .151 d. 

•tii, 376 c, 1182. 

-tru, see 1185g. 

-tva, gerundival, 966 a, 1209 h; 

scdry, 1239. 

-tratii, 1239 d. 

-tvan, see 1169. 

-tvana, 1240. 

V'tvar, caua, 1042g. 

•tvara, see 1171. 

-tvA, 990, 991, 993. 

-tvftnaxD, 993 c. 

-tviya, 993 b. 

ytvi^t pret, 621a; aor., 916a 

Whitney, Grammar. 2. ed. 


-tvl, 993 b. 

-tvlnam, 993 c. 
ytaar, aor., 890a 899d. 

th, pion. etc., 47, 48; with preced¬ 
ing sonant aspirate, 160. 

•iha, 1163; ordinal, 487c, 1242d; 

or thi, advbl, 1101. 

•tham, ^vbl, see 1101a 
•thft, see that 
-ihftt, advbl, 1101a 
-thtt, 1164. 


d, pron. etc., 47, 48; anomalously 
changed to d, 151b; do. from h. 
404. 

ddkpi^a, dcln, 525 c. 

V'dasti, euph., 155 b, 160 c; aor.. 

833, 836 b, 838, 847. 
y/dad, 672; pf., 794j. 
y/'dadh, 672; euph., 155 e, 160c. 
dadhAai, d&dhl, 3431, 431. 
d4a, euph., 389b. 
d4nt, dcln, 396. 
dantya, 47. 

y/'dabh or dambb, euph., 155b; 

]pf., 794 h; aor., 833; dea, 1030. 
y'dam, pres., 763; pple, 955a; tv&- 
ger'd, 991b. 

-dam, advbl, see 1103b. 
yday.pres., 761 f; periph. pf., 1071 1 
y/daridri, so-called, 104b, 1024a; 

pf., 1071 e. 
ydal, caus., 1042g. 
yd&if or daftf, prea, 746; pt, 
794 d; tTfi-ger’d, 991 d. 
y/daa, aor., 847, W2b, 899d, 
y/dah, euph., 155b, d, 223a; aor., 
890a, 897a, 4^a; fut, 935d; 
int, 1002d; dea, 1030. 
ydE give, pres., 667—9, 672, 855a; 
pf., 803a; aor., 830, 834a, 836, 
837, 839, 847, 884, 894 c; pple, 
955f, 1087e, 1157c; inf., 9Wf; 
tvft-ger'd, 991b; ya-ger’d, 992 a; 
dea.*, 1030, 1034b. 
y/dS divide, 251; prea, 753c, 761 g; 
aor., 834a; pple, 954c, 955f, 
967 a, 1087e, 1157c; ya-gei^d, 
992a. 

y^dA bind, prea, 753 c, 761 g; aor., 
884; pple, 954 c. 

protect, alleged, pf., 787. 
d8« advbl, 1103 a, b. 

-dmim, advbl, 1103 c. 
y'dil^, pres., 444, 630c; pf., 790b 


34 
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ydJSB, pres., 444. 

•dl, adTbl, llOSe. 
di^6t etc., 336 0 . 
ydiv, >ee dlv. 
mv, dcln, 361 d. 

ydio, oupb., 218e; tor., 916, 920a; 
Int., 1017. 

y^dib, enph., 105b, 223 b; aor., 916. 
f^dikf, des., 1031b; caua., 1042 n. 
p^didi, so-called, 676; pf., 786b. 
i/dldhl» so-called, 104b, 676; pf., 
786 b; aor., 897 b. 

)/dip, aor., 861a. 

ydivplap, eupb., 240 b; pres., 765; 
pple, 955 c; Inf., 968e. 

or dev lament, pple, 937 a; 
iiif., 968e. 


^du or dfl, pres., 716b; pple, 957a. 
ducohunft, cauph., 168 b. 
y^dudh, 102 a. 

p'duf, eupb., 240c, 1155a; aor., 
84i; cans., 1042b. 
due-, 225a, 1121; in compsn, 
1284a, b, i288e, f, g, 1304c, d. 
I^duh, eupb., 155b, d, f, 2!^a; 
pres., 621, 635; pf., 801 h; aor., 
916, 920a—f. 

V'dr pierce, eupb., 242c; pf., 793 h; 
- pple, 957b; int., 1002d, 1003, 
1023; cans., 10426. 
ydr heed, pres., 757, 773; aor., 
894a. 881b. 

ydpp, aor., 847; fat., 935 b, 936d. 
i/dro, eupb., 218 a; pf., 790c, 801 e, 
806 b; aor., 832, 834 b, 836, 840 b, 
M7,890a, 894a; fut., 936d; pass., 
998f; root-noun, dcln, 386. 3. 


dpo, dp^a, drkfa, vitb pron.-stems, 
518. 


ydrh or drfth, eupb., 155 b, 223 b, d; 

p««M '?61b, 767; pf., 786 a. 
devanftgarl, 1. 
doein, dde, 398 a, 432. 
dju and d^t 4cln, 361 d, e. 
ydyut, pf., 785a; aor., 840a, b, 
847, 863a, 800a; int., 1002g; 
cans., 1042b. 

-dyus, see 1105b. 
ydrft run, pple, 057 a; int., 1024 a. 
y'dri steep, aor., 912; pple, 954 c, 
957 a; int, 1024 a. 

V'dru, pf., 797c; aor., 868; int, 
1018a; cans., 1042e. 

I^druh, eupb., 155 b, d, 223 a, c; 

aor., 834 d. 920 e, f. 
dvandva, 1252a. 
dv&Tt dcln, 388. 3. 


dvi, cmpds ivith, 1300 c. 
dvlflpi, 1312. 

{/dvif, eupb., 226 d, f; pres., 621 a; 
aor., 916, 920 b. 

dh, pron. etc., 47, 48; from t or th 
after sonant aspirator 160; h from, 
223g. 

•dha, see -dhft. 

^dham or dhmS, pres., 750; pasb., 
772; aor., 912; pple, 956 b; ya- 
ger’d, 992a. 

put, eupb., 223g; pres., 667 
—9, 672, 866 a; aor., 830, 834r- 
7, 839, 847, 884; pple, 964 c; 
inf., 068f; tvli-ger'd, 991b; des., 
1028 d, 1030, 1031a; in pcrlpbr. 
conj., 1070 r. 

f/dlift suck, 251; pres., 761 f; aor., 
868; pple, 964 c; inf., 968 f; ya- 
ger'd, 992 a. 

-dh& or -dha, advbl, 1104. 
y'dhftv rinse, pple dhftutd, 954 e. 
/dhi (or dhlnv), 716 a. 
dhi, final of compds, lloOg, 1276b. 
^dhu or dhu, pres., 712, 728 a, 
756; pf., 790b; aor., 868a, 887c; 
int, 1002g, 1003, 1018 a; cans., 
1042 m. 

/dhiirv, aor., 887c; des., 1028 h. 
^dhp, pres., 757, 773; pf., 786 a; 

aor., 834 a, 867, 871; int., 1003. 
l/’dhpi}, pf., 786a; aor., 847,852b; 

pple, 956 b. 
p^dhmK, see dham. 
ydfayfi, pres., 761 e; aor., 912. 
-dhyftl, infln.iii, 970g, 976, 1050f. 
ydhvi^B or dhvas, eupb., 168; 

pf., 790 c; aor.. 847; cans., 1042 g. 
ydlivan, pple, 955 a, 95Gb; cans., 
1042g. 

p^dhvp, pple, 955 c. 

n, pron. etc., 47, 48; as final, 143; 
for final rdcl xn, 143a, 212a; 
change to 189—95; to ii after 

and before palatals, 201—3. 208 b; 
combinations as root-final, 204; 
loss as stem-final, 204 b; assim. 
to palatals and lluguals, 205; to 
1, 206; before sibilants, 207; 
treated as ns, 208, 209; duplica¬ 
tion of final, 210; instabilit^r a.s 
final, 256, 1203 b; used as uiiion- 
cons., 257, 313, 482 b; question 
of final of paiican etc., 4^; final 
n in seendry derm, 1203 c. 
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nkf comparatiTe, 1122 b. 
na added to tha or ta of 2d pi., 
549a, forms so made, 613, 616b, 
618, 621b, 664, 658, 669, 690, 
704, 707, 723, 735 b, 740, 762 b, 
760 c, 831a, 839, 849a. 

-na, of pples, 952, 957, 1177; eopb., 
161b; sedry, 1223g, 1245f; la 
vompsn, 1273, 1284. 

I^ziakf, 102 a. 

I^nad, caus., 1042 g. 

^nand, euph., 192a. 

V'nabh, eupb., 192a; caus., 1042g. 
^nanit pf., 786a; aor., 890a, 897b, 
911, 912; fut., 935b; pplc, 
961d; inf., 968d; lot., 1017; 
caus., 1042 g. 

•nam, advbi, 1109a. 
p'naq be lost, eupb., 192 a; aor., 
84<, 864b, 867; fut., 935d, 936a; 

des., 1028. 

)/nac attain, eupb., 218a; pf.,801g; 

aor., 833, 834 b, 837 b; des., 1029 c. 
p'naa, aor., 837 b. 

D&s, dcln, 387, 397. 

-nas, 1152. 

I^nah; eupb., 223g; pres., 761 e. 

-nt, see 1177. 

nSgarl, la. 

nasikya, 230 b. 

ni, eupb., 192 f. 

-nl, 1168. 

eupb., 183 a; pres., 628. 
ynij, eupb., 219a; aor., 847; int., 
1024. 

nitya-clrcumflex, 84 b. 

^nind, pf., 790b; aor., 840 b. 
nilay, quasi-root, 1087 c. 
ziiq and niqft, 397. 
nis, loss of initial of, 1087a. 
yni, aor., 889, 896, 900 b; fut., 
935 a; inf., 968 c; tvft-ger’d, 091 c; 
int., 1017, 1018a; peripbr. pf., 
1071 f. 

-ni, fern, ending, 1176 d, 1223 e. 
ni^^t eupb., 198 d. 
ynu or nd, pres., 626a; aor., 868a, 
887 c; int., 1002g, 1003. 

-nu, 1162. 

ynud, aor., 834d, 904o; pple, 966b, 
957 d; int, 1017. 
nf, dcln, 371. 

i/npt, eupb., 192a; aor., 833, 847, 
852b; inf., 968d; tvS-ger'd, 991c. 
ned, accent of verb with, 696 c. 
nema, dcln, 625 c. 
n&u, dcln, 361 a. 


p, pron. etc-., 49, 50. 

-p, caus.-sign, 10421—^1; aor. from 
such caus., 1047. 

-pa, 1201. 

paktrd as pple, 968. 

^pac, pres. 761b. 

^pat, pf., 794f, b; aor., 847; int., 
1002g; des., 1030, 1031; eaus., 
1042 g. 

p4ti, dcln, 343d, e; in dpndt eompsn, 
1267 a; denom. eonj. from, 10o4a 
p&th, pathi, p4nthan, dcln, 843j, 
395, 433. 

ypad, pres., 761 c; aor., 834 b, d, 
836, 837 b; pple, 957 d; Int, 
1002g; des., 1030. 
p&d, dcln, 387, 389b. 
pada, 111a; pada-endings and eases, 
111a, b. 

I^pan, pf., 794f; int, 1002g. 
pinthan, see p&th. 
p4ra, dcln, 62d<. 
paranmfti padam, 529. 
p&rucohepa, eupb., 168 b. 
palSy, quasirroot, 1087 c. 
palyaAg, quasi-root, ^1087 c. 
pSp^ay, quasi-root, l'087c. 

)/paq, pres., 761 e. 
paqcims, dcln, 625 c. 
f/pfi drink, prea, 671, 749a, 866a; 
aor., 830, 838; pple, 954 c; ya> 
ger'd, 992a; des., 1028d; cans., 
1042 k. 

|/pft protect, aor., 912; caus., 1042 m. 
pftda, 79, 93 d. 
padapurw^a, 1122 b. 
pi^ak, eupb., 190 c. 
ypinv, 699b, 716a, 749b. 
i^piq, pres., 768; aor. 840b; pple, 
956 b. 

^piq or pifrq, eupb., 226d, f; pres., 
694 a, 920a; aor., 190 b, 768a. 
l/pin, eupb., 181 d. 

)/pi^, eupb., 198d. 
plpi, conJ.-stein, 676, 786b. 
pudiB, pdmft&B, eupb., 183a; deln, 
394. 

pura^Bara, puraakfta, puro- 
gama, in eompsn, 1302f. 
puri, pres, in past sense with, 778a. 
puru, in eompsn, 1284 b, 1290. 
|/puq, aor., 847. 

pres., 728: aor. (?), 868a 
894 d; inf., 968 o; cans., 1042e. 
ptirva,dcln, 626c; in eompsn, 1251 e, 
1291c, 1302f. 


34* 
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pQf&D. dcln, 426 a. 

>^Pr eupb., 242e; prei., 731, 
761b, 766; pf., 793h; pple, 9D6d, 
967b; inf., 968e. 
ypp pat$, pf., 793b; aor., 896. 
ypf be busy, prM., 767, 773. 
yppif pres., 694a; aor., 834e, 836b, 
837 b, 1^40 b, 890, 894 a; pple, 
967 c. 

Vpnt 731, 763. 
pn, p^toni, 397. 
ppfuit, dcln, 450c. 
p'pyft or pi, pres., 761 e; pf., 786, 
794b; aor., 912, 914b: pple, 
967a; cans,, 1042 k. 
pragphya, 1^. 

praoaya or praolta accent, 90a. 
I^praoh, enpb., 220; pres., 766 a; 
gf., 794 e; aor.*834c, 890; pple. 


yprath, aor., 840b, 863a. 
prabbptl, in compsn, 1302e. 
pra9lif^circiiiDflex, 84 d. 
p^prft, aor., 830, 889. 
prSya, in compan, 1302i. 
ypri, prea., 731; aor. (?), 866, 
868; cans., 1042m. 

Vprutht ya^ger’d, 902b. 
pprup, euph., 2!Kd, 392b; pres., 
732, 1066 b. 

pliy, qnaal-root; 1087 e. 

)/plu, aor., 863 b, 866; ya-ger’d, 
992a; cans., 1042a. 
pluta, 78. 
ypBft,.102a. 


ph, pron. etc., 49, 60. 



p^phal, pf., 794 h. 
phuUi as pple, 968. 


b, pron. etc., 49, 60; interchange 
vith V, 60 a. 
ybaAb, enpb., 223b. 
ybadh or va^ aor., 904 a; des., 
1020 a. 1040. 

ybandh, enpb., 165b; prea., 723, 
730a; pf., 794d; fat, 936b; Inf. 
968d 

bahavribl, 1293 b. 
ybidh, enpb., 165b; aor., 904d; 
Int, 1002d, 1003; des., 1029a, 
1031, 1040. 

ybodb* enpb., 156b; aor., 834b, d, 
839, 840b, 847. 


ybph, eaph., 223 b; pres., 7CB; int, 
lull; caus., 1042h. 
bph&n^ dcln, 460a. 
bbh, occnrrence, 161 e. 
ybrQ, pres., 632; peenliar loaatrac- 
tion, 268a. 


bh, pron. etc., 49, 60; anomalons- 
ly changed to a guttural, 161 d; 
h from, 223g. 
ybhakf, 102 a. 

Kbhaj, enpb., 219a; pr., 794h; 
aor., 834c, 867, 890a; I'ot., 936b; 
inf., 968 d. 

ybhafU, eaph., 219 a; prea., 694; 

pple, 957 c; tvft-ger’d, 991 d. 
bhavant, 456, 614 c. 
ybhas, euph., 233 f; pres., 678. 
ybhftf, inf., 968d. 
ybbikijf, 102 a. 

ybhid, aor., 832, 834d, 836a, 840a, 
847; pple, 957d. 

bhiffdj, eaph., 219a; denom. conj. 
from, 1054 a. 

ybhl, pres., 645, 679; pf., 786b; 
aor., 831 a, 840 b, 866,891, 897b; 
caus., 10421, m; caus. aor., 1047; 
perlphr. pf., 1071 f, 1073 a. 
ybhig, 1042 m; aor., 861a, 1047. 
ybhuj btnd, euph., 219 a; pple, 
957 c; tv&>ger’d, 991 d. 
ybhuj enjoy, euph., 219 a; pres., 
694 a; aor., 836 b, 847, 91^ 
ybhur, prea., 766; int, 1002d. 
bhdvM, euph., 176c. 
ybhu, pf., 789a, 793b, 800d; aor., 
829, 830, 836-9, 863, 924; inf., 
968 e; in periphx. oonjn, 1070—^72; 
in ppial periphi. phrases, 1076 d; 
in compd conjn, 1091—4. 
bhdta in conmsn, 1273 c. 
ybhp» pres., m6, 855 a; pf., 789 b, 
797c; aor., 890a; int, iwlg, h, 
1003; periphr. pf., 1071 f. 
bhos, 456; eaph., 174b. 
ybhraAo or bhra 9 , pres., 767; 
aor., o47; pple, 964b; cans., 
1042 h. 

ybbTRlJ or bJbyJJ, eaph., 219b. 
ybhrom, pres., 763; pf., 794 h; 
pple, 966a; inf., 968^ tvft-ger’d, 
991b; yft-ger’d, 992e; cans., 
1042g. 

ybhriU* enpb., 219b; pt, 790o, 
794 k; aor., 833. 
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Oif pron. etc., 49, 50; u flnil, 143; 
as final iidel, 143 a, 212, 2M; In 
extrnl combn, 213; before rU. 
213 b. 

-ma, prmy, 1166; acdry, 474, 487a,d, 
1224 b, 1242 c. 

^maAh or mah, pt, 786 a; cans., 
1042g. 

magli4vaii« dcln, 428. 

enph., 219a; pf., 801 g; aor., 
887a; fut., 936a; pple, 957c; inf., 
968 e; des., 1028J. 

•mat, adYbl, 1235 e. 
ymath or month, pres., 730a, 
731, 732, 1066b, 746; aor., 899d; 
ya-ger'd, 992 b; cans., 1042g. 
V'mad or mand, 102a; pres, 628, 
645, 764; aor., 833, 8Md, 839, 
840b, 887a, 897b, 899d, 904d; 
pple, 956 b; cans., 1042 g. 

V'man, pf., 794f; aor., 834b, 840b, 
881 e, 887 a, b; fut, 935 b; pple, 
954d; des., 1028e, 1029a, 1040; 
special construction, 268 a, 994 e. 
•man, 1168; man^ and ma^stems, 
1166 c; man-stems in compsn, 
1277 b. 

manas, in comp, with Infin.-stem, 
968 g. 

•mane, infin. in, 970 d, 974. 
-mant, 1235. 

ymantr, so-called, 104 b, 1056, 
1067, 1073 d. 
m&nthan, dcln, 434. 

V'mand, 102a: see mad. 

-maya, 161a, 1225. 

•mara, 1201a. 
ymah, see mahh. 
mdh, mahi, 400 a. 
mah&nt, dcln, 450 b. 
maha, 355 s. 
mah&pr&na, 37 d. 
ymi. meoBure^ pres., 660, 663; aor., 
839(; pple, 954c; inf., 968 f; tvft> 
ger’d, 991b; ya-ger’d, 992 a; des., 
1030. 

'/mft exchange, pres., 761 f. 

^mft bellow, pres., 660, 663, 672, 
676 c; abt, 868 e. 
maha, m&&s& (and m4s), 397. 
m&tr&, in compsn, 1302 g; euph., 
161a. 

•mftna, 584b, 1174. 

m^s, euph., l^a; dcln, 389b, 397: 

and see maha. 

/mi fix, aor., 911; des., 1030. 

•mi, 1167. 


/miky, 1033a; eans., 1042b. 
mitri, 1185e. 

-min, 1231. 

/mil, fut, 936b. 

/ml or ml damage, pres., 192e, 
731, 761b; aor., 911; dea, 
1030; cans., 10421. 

/mih, eupb., 223b; pf., 790b; aor., 
916a, 920a. 

/miw, pple, 955 b. 

/muo, pres., 758, 761b, 855 a; aor., 
832, 884e, 837b, 839, 847, 890a; 
des., 1030. 

/mud, aor., 837b. 

/muf, pres., 732, 1066l>; pple. 

956 b; cans., 1042b. 

/muh, euph., 229a, c; pres., 761a; 

aor., 847; pple, 955e. 

/muroh, 220a; pres., 745 f; pple, 
954 e. 

mhrdhonya, 45. 

/mp die, euph., 242 c; pres., 757, 
773; aor., 834a, 837b. 

/mp emsft, pres., 731. 

/mpj, euph., 219 b; pres., 621a, 
627, 745e ; pf., 786a, 7931: aor., 
900a, 919, 920; fut., 935b, 936d; 
pple, 956b, d; Inf., 958c; tvA- 
ger’d, 991c; yo-ger'd, 992 b; Int, 
1002 g, 1003, 1017; des., 1028j; 
caus., 1042 b. 

/mp4> euph., 198d; caus., 1042b. 
/m^, 731, 753 a. 

/mpd, fut., 936d. 

/mpdh, aor., 838^ 847, 

/mp9, pf.. 786a; aor., 916, 920; 
pple, 956 b; int., 1002 g, 1003, 
1017. 

/mp9, aor., 834 c, 840 a, 847. 

-mna, 1224 c. 

/mn&, 102a; aor., 912. 

/mruo, aor., 847. 

/mlfi, pres., 761c; aor., 912; pple, 
957a; cans,, 1042], 

/mluc, int, 1002g. 

y, pron. etc., 51, 55, 56; relation 
to i-Yowels, 55; nasaly, 71 c, 213d; 
y as union-consonant, 258, 319 b, 
8U, 1112e, 1151 d, 1230e, 995b; 
resolYed to 1, 55, 113b, 129e; 
cases of loss of 1 before, 233 a; 
y of sfx treated as 1, 1203 a. 
ya contracted to 1, 252, 769, 784 b, 
794 b. 

ya as conJ.-elass-sign, 606, 759; 
as passlTO-sign, 606, 768, 998a; 
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added to intens. stem, 1016; in 
caul, sign, 1066 a; as denom. 
sign, 1066—67. 

•ya (or yi) of gerand, 990 , 992, 
993; of gerundive, 962,963,1213. 
•ya, prmy, 1187, 1213; ya-stems in 
eompsn, 1272; sedry, 1210—12. 
yakin, y&kpt, 398a, 432. 
f/yaj, euph.. 219 b, 784 b; pres., 
6^; pf., 784 b; aor., 834 g, 839, 
890a,894d; iiif.,968d ;*deB.. 1029c. 
V^yat, aor., MOb: pple, 966 b. 
y4th&» accent, 1101b; in eompsn, 
1313 c—e. 

p'yam, pres., 608 b, 631a, 747; 
pf., 790b; aor., 833, 836—9, 887 a, 
890a, 896, 897b, 911; fut., 935b; 
pple, 964 d; inf., 968 d; tvft- 
ger’d, 991b; cans., 1042g. 
yama, 230 a. 

V'yaSi aor., 847; pple, 956 b. 

-yas for •iyaa, 470 a. 

yyS-t 102a; aor., 804c, 912, 914 c. 

•yft, 1213 d. 

-yin« sou 1230e. 

}'yu unite, pres., 626 a, 765; ya- 
ger’d, 992 a. 

V'yu separate, pres., 608 a, 646; aor., 
838,868a, 889,894 b; int, 1018 a; 
caos., 1042 c. 

-yu, 1163; see 1178h—j. 
yyuj, enph., 219a; pres., T68a; 
aor., 832, 834 b, 836b, 837 a, 
839, 840b, 847, ^7a; root-noun, 
386. 

|/yudh, aor., 834 d, 836 b, 839, 
887 a. 

Int., 1017. 
yuvan, dclu, 427. 
yUfi, 432. 

yofan, dcln, 426 b. 

r, prou. etc., 61, 52; r and 1, 53b; 
r and a as corresponding sonant 
and surd, 117b, l&8a, 164; Anal, 
144, 169; words ending in original 
r, 169 a; combination as Anal rdcl, 
165; as other, 178; avoidance of 
doublOi 179; a or r as Anal of 
certain* forms, 169 b; from a after 
a* 176 e; a to a after, 180 ff.; but 
not before, 181 a, b; changes 
succeeding n to 189ff.; dupli¬ 
cation of consonant after, 223; 
avarabhaktl after, 230 c. 
r>endings In 3d pi., 613, 618, 629, 
699 b, 738a, 762b, 799,813,818a. 


rs and rB at increments of p, 241. 
-ra, prmy, 1186; sedry, 474, 1226, 
1242c. 

p'rakf, aor., 899 d. 

VraJ or rai^, enph., 219a; pres., 
746, 767; cans., 1042 g. 

)/radh or randh, pf., 786 a, 794 h; 
aor., 847. 

yran, pf., 786a; aor., 899 d. 
yrabh, pf., 786 a, 794h; aor., 834 d, 
897 b; des., 1030. 

yram, aor., 911, 912; pple, 964d; 
inf., 968 d; tw^ger'd, 991 b; cans., 
1042 g. 

yrft give, pres., 660, 666, 672; 

aor., 839, 896. 
yrS bark, pres., 761c. 
yrfij, cupb., 213b, 219b; pf., 794h. 
pf., 794h; tor., ^6; des., 

1030. 

yri or ri, cans., 10421. 

-ri, 1191. 

yric, pres., 761b; aor., 831c, 839, 
847, 890. 
yrif, aor., 916. 

yrif, euph., 226f; aor., 847, 852a, 
853, 870; cans., 1042 b. 
yrih, euph., 223b; int., 1017. 
yri, see ri. 

yru, pres., 626, 633, 755. 

-ru, 1192. 

yruc, aor.. 834 c, 837 b. 840 b, 847; 
desid., 1031 b. 

yruj, euph., 219a; aor., 832; pple, 
957 c; tvB-ger'd, 991c. 

yrud, pres., 631; aor., 847; tvft- 
ger’d, 991 d. 

yrudh. pres., 694a, 75Ba, 855a; 
pf.. 801 h; aor., 832, d34d, 847, 
887 a, 890 a; inf., 96W; ya-ger’d, 
992 b. 

yru9, aor., 916; cans., 1042 b. 
ru9ant. dcln, 450 c. 
yruf, pple, 956 b. 
yruh, euph., 223 b, d; aor., 640b, 
847, 853, 916, 920a, b; fut, 
935 d; inf., 968d; ya-gei’d, 992 c; 
cans., 10421. 
repha, 13. 
rdl, dcln, 361b, f. 

•rhi, advbl, 1103 d. 

1, pion. etc., 51, 53; 1 and r, 53 b; 

1 for r in certain verbal jpreAxes, 
1087 c; nasal 1.71 b, c, 206, 213 d; 
as Ansi, 144; assim. to, 117 g; of t, 
162; of n, 206; of m, 213d; 
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asserteil B to 9 after, 180b; du- 
plicatioii of consonant after, 228a; 
Bvarabhakti afrer, 230 d. 

•la, prmy, 11<S9; sedry, 1227. 

Vlag, pple, 9o7c; tvft*ger’d, 991 c; 

cans.. 1042 g. 

>'lajj» pres., 7.54. 

]/lap, pple, 950 b; Infln., 968 c. 
V'labh, sor., 834 d; fut., 935b; 
1030. 

vial, cans., 1042 g. 

V'likh, fut., 936 b. 

Vlip, pres., 753, 758; aor., 834d; 
.S47. 

V'liQ, aor., 916. 

^lih, eiiph., 223 b; aor., 916, 920a. 
VH cling, .aor., 911; pple, 957 a; 

ya>ger’il, 992a; cans., 10421, m. 
V'll tntier, int., 1018 a, 1022 . 

Vlup, prt^s., 758, 761 b; aor., 887 a. 

V'lubh, pres., 761 a. 

l/lu, pres., 728 a; pple, 957a. 


1, pron. ct'\, 5 a, 54. 

V, pron. etc., 51, 57, 58; relation 
t.> u-v.iw*;ls, 57 . 1 ; interchange 
with b, 50a; n.isal v, 71c, 213d; 
resolved to u, 58a, 113b; cases 
of loss of u before, 233 a; dupli¬ 
cation of c,oiison.'’nt 8 after, 228 b. 

va, c<intractod to u, 252, 769, 784, 
7941.. 

-va, prmy, 1190; sedry, 1228; advbl, 
llU 2 e, f. 

l/vaks, pple, 956 b. 

yvac, cuph., 2161 ; pres., 660} -pf., 
TS4, T.89d; aor., 847, 853,854 a. 

V^vanc, euph., 2161; pf., 786a. 

-vat, advbl, 1107, 1233 f; sedry, 
383 k. 1, 1245j. 

i/vad, 102a; pres., 738a; pf., 
784; <ior., 899 d, 904 d; pple, 
956d; int, 1017; desid., 1031b. 

Vvadh, see badh. 

pvan, pf., 786a, 794 f; aor., 839, 
887 b. 912, 914; pple, 955 b; 

dcs., 1028g. 

•van, prmy, 1169 ; sedry, 1234; van- 
.stcins in rompsn, 1277, 1287 b. 

•vana, -vani, ’vanu, 1170; -vana, 
12451. 

•vane, infln. in. 970d, 974. 

•vant, 517, 959, 1233; prrnry, 
12.33 g. 

V'vand, 102 a. 


Vvap, pf., 784; fat, 935 b; pple, 
954 b. 

^vaxn, pres., 631 a; pple, 955 1 ; 

tvft*ger'd, 991b; caus., 1042g. 
vam (from vp), 543 a. 

-vam, advbl, 1102b. 

-vaya, 1228 b. 

•vara, 1171. 

-varl, fem. to van, 1169, 1171, 
1234a. 
varga, 32. 

V'varj^p so-called, 1056. 

•vala, 1228 b. 

V'va^p pres., C38, 660; pf., 784, 

y'vas shine, euph., 167; pres., 608b, 
753 b; pf., 784; aor., 834 b; pple, 
956 b, d. 

yvaa clothe, euph., 167; pres., 628, 
631a, 638 a; pf., 786 a. 

^vas dwell, euph., 167; pf., 784; 
aor., 840b, 883; fut, 935d; pple, 
956 b, d; inf., 968c; tv&-ger'd, 
991c; In periphr. conj. 1070 c; 
periplir. pf., 1071 f. 

-VPB, 1173b: and soe v5j5b. 
yvah, euph., 137 c, 223 b, 224 b; 
pf., 784; aor., 837b, 839, 840b, 
890 a; fut, 935 d; pple, 954b; 
int. 1002g, 1017; at end of 
conipds, 403. 

yvi blow, eoT., 912; pple, 957 a. 
yvi droop, pres., 761 e. 
yvi or vi weave, pres., 761 f; pf., 
784, 801 b; fut, 935c.; pple, 954 e; 
inf., 968f; caus., 1042k. 

V'vaAa (or -vas), of pples, 584 c, 
802—6, 1173; v&&B-stcmB, dcln, 
458 ff. 

v&gh&(, dcln, 444 a. 

)/vft9, pf., 786 a; aor., 861a. 
vi, dcln, 343 h. 

-vi. 1193. 
vilumpana, 87 J. 

Vvic. int, 1024. 

i'^vij. euph., 219 a; aor., 834 c; 
fut, 935 b. 936 c; pple, 957c; 
int, 1017, 1024. 

-vit. see 1193b. 

^vid know, 102a; pres. 613, 618, 
621 a; pf., 790 a, 803 a; fut, 9.36 b; 
inf, 968d; des., 1031b; periphr. 
pf, 1071 f, 1073a; periphr. aor. 
V'and pres., 1073 b, c. 
vid find, 102a; pres., 758; pf« 
805 b ; aor., 847, 852 a; pple, 957 d* 
vidhA, in compsii, 1302 i. 
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-vin, 1232. 

V'vindli, pres., 758. 

yvip, eor., 840 b; cans., 1042 b. 

▼Irbiia, 11. 

yviqt euph., 218 a; pt., 803a, 800b; 

aor., 834b, 916, 920 a. 
vi^a, dcln, 524; in eompsn, 1251 e, 
1280 C| 1298e. 

yyift eaph., t^a, 226d, f; aor., 
916; lot., 10 m. 

▼isarga, vlsarjaxiiyaf 67: and 
see 

yvi, int, 1017, 1024 a. 

cover, 102 a; pres. fOrnn), 
713; aor., 831a, 834 a, 836 b, 
839, 840 b, 900b; Inf., 968d; 
int, 1002 g. 

V'yp choose, 102 a; eaph., 102 a, 
242 c; pf., 797 c; aor., 837b, 840b: 
inf., 968 d; caus., 1042 e. 
yypj, eupb., 219a; pf., 786a, 803a; 
aor., 832, 834 o, 836—9, 919, 
920a; ini, 1002g. 
yvptt pres., 643c, 855a; pf., 786a; 
aor., 832, 834b, 836b. 839, 840a, 
847, 904 d; fat, 935b, 913 a; 
inf., 968e; int, 1002g, 1003, 
1017, 1023. 
vptrk, 1185c. 
vpddhl, 27, 235 if. 
yvpdh, pf., 786a; aor., 847,852a,b, 
897b; fut, 943 a; Inf., 968 e. 
^^ 9 !^* pf., 786a; aor., 847; inf., 

vfpan, dcln, 426 b. 
yvph, aoT., 916, 920a. 

▼ 00 , qnasi-Toot, 854 a. 

•vya, 1228 c. 

yvjM, 1087 f; pres., 682; pf., 785, 
794 b. 

▼ya&jana, 31. 
yyyath, pf., 785. 
yvyadh, pres., 767; pt, 786, 794b; 
fut, 936b; pple, 954b; inf., 968f; 
cans., 1042 g. 
y'vyaj, pres., 761 f. 

Vvyi or vi, pres., 761 f; pt, 785, 
764b, 801c; aor., 847; fat, 935 c; 
pple, 954 c; cans., 1012 k. 

enph., 219 b; aor., 899d. 
yvnqo, enph., 221b; pple, 957 c; 
tWl^er'd, 991c. 

i/Vn, prea, 728b; pple, 957a; int, 
1017; cans., 10421. 

9 , pron., etc., 69, 63, 64, 119; re¬ 
lation to p, 63a; as final, 146; 


in intml combn, 218; with pre¬ 
ceding t or n« 

-qB, 1229. 

p'faAa, pf., 790c; ya-ger’d, 992c. 
yeak, aor., 837 a, 839, 847; pple 
956 b; des., 1030, 1040. 

9 ak&ii, 398, 432 

y^aflk, aor., 904 d. 
yqBd prevail, pf., 786. 

)/ 9 ad fall, pple, 957 d. 
yqap, aor., 233e; int, 968c. 
p'^am labor, pres., 634, 763. 

Warn be quiet, pres., 763; aor., 
847; pple, 955 a; cans., 1042g. 
yqnq, pt, 794j. 
p'^aa, aor., 839. 

•^aa, advbl, 1106. 
yqi, pres., 660, 662, 753 c, 761 g; 
aor., 834 a; pple, 954 c; cans., 
1042 k. 

p'^fta (or 9 if), pres., 444, 639, 
675; aor., 847, ^2a, 854c; pple, 
954 e, 956b; int, 968c; ya-ger’d, 
992 c; desid., 1031b; Sqis from, 
225 a, 392 b. 

p'^iiy, enph., 219a; pres., 628. 
j/dp leave, eaph., 226 f; pres., 694a, 
758a; aor., 847, 863. 
p'^lf, see 9&S. 

^ 9 ! lie, pres., 628, 629; pt, 806 a; 
fat, 935 a; pple, 956 c; ya-ger'd, 
992 c. 

pres., 631a; aor., 847; int, 
968 d; tvft-gcr’d, 991c; cans., 
1042b. 

yaudh, cans., 1042h. 

pres., 758; aor., 852a, b 
840b; cans., 1042b. 

^ 9119 * pres., 761a. 

9 U 9 ka as pple, 958. 
y 9 d. see 9 V&. 

P 9 U 9 , euph., 240b. 
yqp crush, euph., 242b; pres., 731, 
pt, 793h; aor., 900a, 904b; 
pple, 955d, 957b; inf., 968d. 
/ 9 cand, int, 1002 g. 

^ 9 Xiath» pres., 631a; aor., 867. 
yojSk or 9 I, pres., 761 e; pple, 954c 
907 a. 

p' 9 ratli, pres., 732, 1066b, 758: 

pt, 794h; pple, 956 d. 
ymnm, pres., 763; pf., 794h; aor., 
m 7; pple, 955a; cans., i042g. 
yqtik, pres., 761 e; pple, 954 b; 
cans., 1042J; cans, nor., 861b, 
1047. 
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y^Tlt Mr., 831, 867, 868 , 886 a; 

Inf., 968e; cans., 10421.' 
y^Tl^t Mr., 847. 

pple, 905 d. 
yqttVt >06 Briv. 
f^orn, enph., 243; pres., 699b, 
711;. pf., 797c; aor., 831, 836, 
838, 839, 863, 866 , 867; deaid., 
1040; cans., 1042 e. 

V'^ruf, 102 a. 

enph., 226d, f; pres., 761 e; 
aor., 847, 916. 
y^vafio, aor., 863 a. 

9 v&n, doln, 427. 

^^▼ 88 , pres., 631; pple, 956 b; 
cans., 1042g. 

i^Qva or evl ‘or eu, pf., 786c, 
7945 ; aor., 847, Sfo, 897b; pple, 
967a; inf., 968 e. 
aor., 832, 890. 


p, pron. etc., 59, 61, 62, 120, 182; 
relation to 9 , 63 a; ordinary deriv¬ 
ation, 46; exceptional occurrence, 
182; as final, 146, 145b; a chang¬ 
ed to, 180—8; recurrence avoided, 
181c, 184e, 10281; as root final, 
182 a, 184 c, 225, 226; changes 
sncceding n to n, 189 ff.; assim. 
of dental after, 1*97; from 9 , 218. 

- 98 xii, (or -aani), infln. in, 970 h, 
978, 1159c, 1160 a. 

989 , euph., 146 b, 199 c. 

-90 (or -Be), infln. in, 970 c, 973 b. 

V' 9 ^iv, euph., 240 b; pres., 746 g, 
765; pf., 789c; pple, 955c; tvft- 
ger’d, 991 d. 

- 9 y&i (or -syii), infln. in, 970g, 
977. 


8 , pron. etc., 59, 60; 8 and 'ir as 
corresponding surd and sonant, 
117b, 158a, 164; a or r as final 
of certain forms, ^9b; as final, 
145, 169, 170 a; combinations of 
final rdcl a, 145 b, 166 — 8 ; of 
other, 170 —7; exceptional cases, 
171, 173; final 88,176, 176; fia, 
177; a to 9 , 180—8; exceptional 
cases, 181, 184e, 186 c, d, 186a; 
9 adds t before, 199e; final n 
adds (retains) a, 208, 209; a lost 
between mntes, 233 c—f; In s- 
MT., 834, 881, 883; after a vowel, 
233 b; exceptional combination 
after such loss, 233 f; s anoma- 
lonsly ftom final root-consonant. 


406a; a before ftm of gen. pi., 
313a, 496c; in aor., 874ff.; In 
fttt, 931 ff.; in desld., 1027ff. 

-a, advbl, 1105. 

- 88 , 1197. 

B 8 -, 1121 e; in compsn, 1288 g, 
1304 f—h, 1313 f. 
aaifavpta a, 21 . 
aikhi, dcln, 343 a—c. 
aakth&n, ai&tlii, 843 i, 431. 
ynaght aor., 836 b. 
yaac, pres., 660; pf., 794f; aor., 
840 b; 8890 from, 673, 675. 
yaaj or aafij, euph., 219 a; pres., 
746; pf., 794d, h, 801 h; aor., 
834c, 887a; inf., 968f; des., 
1028i; cans., 1042h. 
yaoA, pres., 748; aor., 847, 852a, 
853, 89Ud; fut., 93.ob, 936c; 
pple, 957d; inf., 968d. 
yaan or afi, pf., 804; aor., 847, 
853, 899 d; pple, 955b; iiit, 
1002g; des., 1028 g, i, 1032 a. 
-anni, infln. in, see^-pani. 
aamdhi, 109. 

8 aihdhyak 9 aTa, 28 a, 30. 
aannatars, 90 c. 
yaabh&g, so-called, 104b, 1067. 
Bain&nak 9 ara, 30. 
aamprasfiraiu, 252 a. 
aamrfij etc.,'213 b. 

•aara, 1201 a. 
aarigh or aara^, 389 b. 
aArwa, dcln, 524 ; in compsn, 1251 e. 
1298 c. 

V^ 8 a 9 c, pres., 444, 673, 675. 
aaa, euph., 176 a, b. 

-aaa, 1152. 

p'aah, euph., 186a, 223b, 224b; 
pres., 628; pf., 786a, 700b, 
803 a; aor., 837, 838, 887 a, 897 a, 
b, 899 d; fut., 935 d ; pple, 955e; 
inf., 968d; des., 1030; at end 
of cmpds, 405. 

Bohk, in cmpsn, 1304 f, g. 
yak or al hind, pres., 753 c; aor., 
830, 834 a, 839, 868 a, 894 c; 
fut., 935a, 936b; pple, 954c; 
inf., 968f; ya-ger'd, 992a; caus., 
1042 k. 

•aftt, advbl, 1108. 

/aidhy Mr., 861a. 

•aftna, ppial words In, 897 b, 1175. 
yakatv, so-cslled, 104 b. 
y'ai, see aft. 

yaio, pres., 758; aor.. 847; tv4- 
ger'd, 991 d; cans., 1042h. 
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)/aidh repel, fut., 93:’) h. 

V^aiVy prcR., 761 c, 760; pplc, 95r>c; 
ilus., 1028 h, 1. 

^au prtsu out, pros., 699b; aor., 
839, 840b, 8C7; fut. 935a; ya- 
ger'd, 902 a. 

au-, 112111 , 1; in vompsn, 1284a, 
b, 1288, 1304 c, d. 

-su, SCO 1178f. 

^Bubh, pres., 708. 

I^'BU or su, pres., 626, 628, 75.5; 
pf., 789a; aor., 868a; fut., 935a, 
936 b, 939 b ; Inf. 968 d, c. 

V'aliCt aor., 861. 
p'8&d> aor., 871. 

^ap, pf., 797 c, 806 a; aor., 847; 
raus., 1042e. 

|/prj, euph., 2161, 2l9b, c; aor., 
834b, r, JiOb, 890; fut., 936d. 
V'app, unpb., told; pf., 790 c; 
aor., 83id, 847; fut., 93.")b, 936d; 
inf., 968e; int., 1002g. 

•die* infln. in, auu -fe. 

sofman, 37(1. 

ak, original of ch, 42. 

^akand, aor., 8.33, 890b; ppK-, 
967(1; ya-gerd, 992 b; int, 

1002 g, h. 

p'akabh or skambh, pres.. 730, 
732, 106Gb; pf., 786a, 79Ub. 
794 d. 

p'aku, pres., 626 a; int., 1017. 
^atan, pres., 631 a, .aor.. <'•99d, 
^atabh nr atambh, eupb., 2.33 c; 
pro'., 730, 732, 1066 b; pi'., 794d: 
pple, 956 b. 

xStat for -tdt, advbl, 1100 b. 

I Btigh, desid., 10.31 b. 
j/8tu, pros., il2G. il33: pf.. 797c; 
aor., 866, <'‘9lb, d; fut.. 93:")a; 
ya-gcr'd, 992 a; dcsi.l.. 1028i; 
cans., 1042e. ( 

l/atp,eupb., 242c; pf.. 801 f, 806a; 
aor., 8vJl, 834a. 885, 900a; pple, 
9.'x7b; Inf.. 968d; ya-ger*d, 992 a. 
atf, (Idn, 371k. 
ystphi aor,,>fQI6. 
p'atyft, pres., 7610; pple, 957a. 
strl, dcln, 3ii6. .367 e. 
pathft, uupli.. 233c; pres.. 671, 
749 a; .v.r., 830, 834 a, 836.837, 
840 a, 847, 884, 894 c; pple, 954 c; 
inf.. 968 f; cans, aor., 86l’b, 1047; 
in ppi.!il peripbr. phrases,' lUFuc. 

•ana, 110.'*. 

V''snft, cans., 10)'2.j. 
yanih, eupb., 223 n, c. 


l/BtiVi, pres., 626a. 

•anu, 1194. 
apar9a, 31, 32. 

|/Bpa9, aor., 834c. 

^spf, aor., 831, 83Gb, 839. 
l/appdb, eupb., 242 d; aor., 834b. 
840 b. 

)/8PF9, oupb., 218a; aar., 916, 
920 a; fut., 9.36(1. 

p^spph, enpb., 22.3 b, d; cans., 1042d. 
psphiC pple, 954c; cans., 1042in. 
paphu^, fut., 1136 b. 
p'sphp, pres., 756; tvft>ger’d, 991 d; 

cans., 1042 b. 
aphofana, 230 e. 

ama, in pronom 1 dtrln, 493, 496a, 
503. 

ama, pres, inpast sense with, 778 b, c. 
psmi, tvft'gerM, 991 d; caus., 
10421; periphr. pf., 1071 f. 
p'smp, pass.. 770c; tva-gor’d, UOld; 
cans., 1042 (’. 

sya ns deiioiii. sign, 1064. 
p'syand, pf., 785a; aor., 861a, 
.890b; fut., 943a; pple, 967d; 
tva-gcr'd, 991 d; int., 10O2g. 
|/8yam, pf., 794 h. 
ay&a, eu ph., 176.1. 

•syfii, infln. in, sec •sy&i. 
sr&j, ciiph., 219 a. 
p'sraa or arafis, ci'pb., 168; pf., 
790 c; aor., 833, 847; ya-ger’d, 
992 b. 

p'sridh, aor., 847, 852 b. 
j/sriv (or 9 riv), eupb., 240 b; pres., 
765; cans., 1042b. 
p^aru, pf., 797c; aor., 868; cans., 
1042 e. 

sva, 513b, 616e; ddn. 525c. 
p’SVaj, enph., 219 a; pres., 746; pf., 
794h; aor., 863 a; tvA-ger’d, 
991c. 

av&tavaa, cupli., 168a, 415b. 
p'strad, pplc, 954 f. 
psvan, pf., 794 b; aor., 899d; int, 
I002g. 

pavap, pres., 631; pf., 786b, 794b; 
aor., 867; fut, 935 b; pple, 954b; 
dcs., 1028h; cans., 1042g. 
avayaxn, in cnnipsn. 1284.b. 
l/Bvar, aor., 890a, 899 d. 
avar, dcln, 388. 
avaCra. 30, 81. 

Bvarabhaktl, 230 c—c. 

Bvarita, 81. 

atr&vaa, eupb., 168a, 415 b. 
p^avid, pple, 957 d. 
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hy pron. etc., 69. 65. 66, 119; from 
dh and bhy 223 g; as final, 147; 
compensating aspiration of initial, 
147, 155b; with following t or 
thy 160 a; with preceding final 
mute, 163 ; m before h and an¬ 
other cons., 213g; reversion to gh, 
214 ff., 222; in inflection, 402, 
637; In pf., 787; in intcns., 1002 i; 
in desid., 1028 f; internal combn, 
222—4; anomalously changed to 
a sibilant, 150 f; to dy 404; du¬ 
plication of a cons, after, 22da; 
nSsikya added after, 230 b; loss 

before hiy 1011a. 

-ha, advbl, 1100a, 1104b. 

)/had, pple, 957 d. 
vliaiiy euph., 192b, 2161, 402, 
037, 787; pros., 637, 673, 709; 
pf., 794e, 80oa; aor., 899d; fut., 
935b, 943 a; pass., 998f; pple, 
954 d; iiif., 908d; int., l()02g, 
h, i, 1003; des., 1028(*, f; rsins., 
1042 m; root-noun, 383 h, 402. 
hanta, accent of verb with, 598a. 
yhas, Jaks' from, 640. 
pita move, pres., 060, 664; dcs.. 

102Sd: caus., 1012 d. 
yhS. leave, pres.. 665, 7616; aor., 
830, 889. 912; fut., 936 c; pple, 
957 a; inf., 968 f; caus. aor., 
861b, 1047. 


yhfis, 102 a, 912. 

V^, euph., 192 c, 2161, 674, 787; 
pres., 699 b, 716 a; aor., 831, 
839, 840 b, 847, 889 a, 894 d; 
dcs., 1028 f. 
hi, 695e, 1122b. 

-hiy advbl, 1100 c. 

pliihs, euph.. 183 a; pres., 687, 
696; des., 1031b. 
p'hinv’y 716 a. 

euph., 240b; pf., 786 b; 
caus., 1042b. 

pliu, pres., 64.5, 647 c, 652; poriphr. 

pf. etc., 1071 f, 1073c. 

1/hu orhv&y pres., 761 f, 755; pf., 
794b; aor., 834a, 847, 887c, 
912; fut., 935 c; inf, 968f; caus., 
1042 k; periphr. pf., 1071 f. 
yhr neize, aor., 834 a, 890.1; inf., 
968 d; caus., 1042 e. 
p'hfd, hfdaya, 397. 

aor., 847; pple, 956 b, 
yhnuy pres., 616 a. 
p'hras, pple, 956 b. 

)/hri, pres., 646; aor., BiOb ; pple, 
9.)7a; caus., 10421; periphr.'pf., 
1071 f. 

f/hva, see hu. 

j/hvp or hvar, euph.. 242c; pres., 
6V2; aor., 863a, 890; pple, 965e. 
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a-aorist (simple aorist, 2), B24, 846 
—54 ; in the later language, 846; 
roots forming it in the older lan¬ 
guage, 847; inflection, 848; modes, 
849—61; participles, 852; irregu¬ 
larities, 85u^ 854. 

a-class (first, bhii-class) of verbs, 
606, 734—60: formation of stem, 
734; inflection, 735—43; roots of 
the class, 744; irregularities, 745 
—50. 

d-class or accented a-dass (sixth, 
tud-class) of verbs, 606, 751—8: 
formation of stem, 751; inflection, 
752; roots of the class. 753. 754; 
irregularities. 755—8. 
a-conjugation — sec conjugations, 
a- or S-dcclenaion, transference of 
cons.-stems to, 399, 415 a, 429 a, 
437, 441b; 1148i, il49a, 1166c, 
1209; 1315. 

a-stems (tense-stems), uniform in¬ 
flection of, 733 a. 

abbreviation of consonant-groups, 
231-3. 

ablative case, uses of, 289—93; ab¬ 
lative of comparison, 292 b; vith 
prepositions, 293, 1128; used ad¬ 
verbially, 1114; abl. infinitive, 983; 
abl. by attraction with infln.. ^ b; 
abl. use of adverbs in tas, 1098 d; 
abl. as prior member of compound, 
1250 f. 

absolute use of instrumental, 281 g; 
of genitive, 300b; of locative, 
303b —d; of gerund, 994e. 
absolotive — see gerund, 
abstract nour.;, secondary derivation 
of, 1206, 1236-40. 
accent, general, 80—97; its varieties, 
80-6; accentuated texts, 87; mo¬ 
des of designating, 87, 88; illus¬ 
tration of BY. method, pp. 518—0; 


over-refinements of Hindu theory, 
90; modern delivery of ancient 
accented texts, 91; no sentence 
accent, 92; accentless words, 93; 
words doubly accented, 94, 1255, 
1267 d; accent of protracted syl¬ 
lable, 78 a; freedom of place of 
accent, 95; — changes of accent 
in vowel combination, 128, 130, 
135 a; — accent in declension, 
314—20; of vocative, 92a, 314; 
change of accent in monosyllabic 
etc. declension, 316—9; in nu¬ 
meral, 482g, 483 a—c; of fraction- 
als, 488 a; of case-forms used as 
.adverbs, 1111 g, 1112e, 1114 d; 
different accent of action-nouns 
and agent-nouns, 1114a; of deter¬ 
minative and possessive com¬ 
pounds, 1295; — accent of personal 
endings, 552—4; in relation to 
strong and weak forms, 556; of 
personal verb-forms in the sen¬ 
tence, 92 b, 591—8; of periphras¬ 
tic formations, 945, 1073 e; of 
compounded verb-forms, 1082—6; 
— accent in primary derivation, 
1144; in secondary, 1205; in 
composition, 1251; — ordinary ac¬ 
centuation of Skt. words by Western 
scholars, 96. 

accusative case, uses of, 269—77: 
with verbs, 270, 274; with nouns 
and adjectives, 271, 272; with pre¬ 
positions, 273, 1129; with verbs 
of motion and address etc., 274; 
cognate, 275; adverbial, 276,1111; 
double, 277; accus. infinitive, 981, 
986—8; gerund, 995; accus. ss 
prior member of compound, 1250a. 

aerion-nouns and agent-nouns, chief 
classes of primary derivatives, 1145, 
1146. 
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«Qiee, in Terbs, B28, 629. 
MOte (ud&tta) accent, 81. 
sd-claas of verba — see root-claas. 
adjective, its distinction from noun, 
322; from pple, 967; formation 
of compound adj., 323-^, 1292 ff.; 
Inflection of adj., 321—465; com¬ 
parison, 466—74; adj. pronomi- 
nally inflected, 522—6. 
adjective compounds, secondary,1247g, 
1292—1313; of other than possess¬ 
ive value, 1294, 1309, 1310; a3]. 
copulative compounds, 1257. 
adverbs, 1097—1122: adv. by deri¬ 
vation, 1097—1109; case-forms 
used as adv., 1110—17; adverbial 
compounds, 11 lid, 1313; verbal 
prefixes etc. as adv., 1118—20; 
inseparable prefixes, 1121; other 
miscellaneous adv., 1122; adv. 
used prepositionally, 1123 if.; adv. 
copniativo compounds, 1259; forms 
of comparison, 473 b. 
agent-nouns — sec action-nouns, 
aggregative compounds — see copu¬ 
lative compounds. 

alphabets used for writing Sanskrit, 

1; older Indian, 2; the Devaua- 
garl alpb., 1—17; varieties of 
writing and of type for, 3, pp. 
516—7;cbaractersandtransliteration, 
5; arrangement, 7; theory of use, 
8, 9; native mode of writing, 9 a, b; 
modifications of this in Western 
practice, 9e—e; vowel-writing, 10; 
consonant combinations, 12^15; 
other signs, 11, 16; numeral fig¬ 
ures, 17; names of characters, 18; 
signs and transliteration of anu- 
Bvftra, 73. 

alphabet, spoken — see system of 
sounds. 

alterant vowels, changing following 
B to f, 180. 

analysis of language into its elements, 
98, 99; anal, of compound words, 
1248. 

antithetical coiutrnction, its influence 
on accent of verb, 596, 597. 
anuBW&ra, its pronunciation etc., 
70—^2; signs and transliteration, 
73, 16b: see also A* lii. 
aorist tense, 532; its uses, 926—30; 
in prohibitive expression, 579; — 
aor. system, 535, 824—9^: classi¬ 
fication of forms of aor., 824; cha¬ 
racter and occurrence, 825—7; 


variety from same root, 827 b, e; 
simple aor., 824, 828: 1. root-aor., 
829—41; passive aor. 3d. aing,, 
842—6; 2. a-aor., 846—54; 3. re¬ 
duplicated or cansative aor., 85ft— 
73; sibilant-aor., 874—92u: 4. 8- 
aor.,878—897; 5.if-aor.,898—910; 
6 . Bif-aor., 911—15; 7. Ba-aor., 
916—^20; aor. optative or preoative 
of later language, 921—5; aor. in 
secondary coiyugatlon, 1019, 1035, 
1046—8, 1068; periphrastic aor., 
1073 b; —«-aor. stem in derivation, 
1140 c. 

appositional eomponnda, 1280d; appos. 

posseaalve compounds, 1302. 
ar or r in root and stem forms, 104e, 
237. 

article, indefinite, represented later 
by eka, 482 c. 

aspirate motes, phonetic character etc. 
of, 37, 38; their deaspiration, 114, 
153—5; restoration of lost aspirt- 
tlon to, 4141a, 147, 165; not be¬ 
fore impv. ending dhi, 155 f; de¬ 
rivation of h from, 66;'sonant 
aspirate with following t, th, 160; 
non-aspirate 'for aspirate in redu¬ 
plication, 690a: —and see the 
different lettera. 
aspiration (h), its pronunciation etc., 
59, 65, 66: — and see h. 
asseverative particles, 1122 s, b. 
assimilation in euphonic combination, 
115—20; with or without change 
of articulate position, 116; surd 
and sonant, 117, 156—64; nsaa], 
117g, 198b, 199c; 1.117g, 206; 
dental to lingual and palatal, 118; 
other cases, 118—^20. 
augment, 585— 7 ; ft as augment, 
585a; omission, 537; Ineg. com¬ 
bination with initial vowel of root, 
136a; irregularly placed, 1087 c,f; 
uses of* augmentless preterit per¬ 
sons, 563, 587; with mft prohibit¬ 
ive, 579. 

awyayibhfiva compounds, 1313. 

bahuvrlhi compounds — see pos¬ 
sessive compounds, 
benedletlve — see precative. 
bhU'Class of verbs — see imIus. 

cerdinal numerals, 475; tiielr combi¬ 
nations, 476—81; inflection, 482 
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—5; 'EbUfttroetion, 486: derlTatWes, 
487-9. 

caso-endiiigs — see endings of de¬ 
clension. 

case-formsf prolongation of final Tow¬ 
el of, 248 b; used as adrerbs, 
1110—17; change of accent In such, 
1111 g, 1112e, 1114d; thoir pre¬ 
positional uses, 1125d; derivatives 
from case-form s,l202 b; case-forms 
in composition, 1250. 

cases, 260; their order of arrange- 
iiiciit, 266 a; uses, 267—306: — 
and see the different cases. 

ciusativo conjugation, 540, 607, 776, 
856ff., 1041—52; relation to so- 
oallcd tenth or cur-class, .607, 
1041b; to denominative, 1041c, 
1056; formation of stem, 1041, 
1042; inflection, present-system, 
775, 1043; other older forms, 

1044; perfect, 1045; att.-ichcd re¬ 
duplicated aorist, 1040, 1047, 
8561)'.; other aorist forms, 1048, 

1049; future etc., 1050; verbal 

nouns and adjectives, 1051; deriva¬ 
tive or tertiary conjugations from 
caus. stem, 1062; caus. from in- 
tens., 1025; from desid., 1039; 

declinable stems from caus. stem, 
1140b; double object with cau¬ 
satives, 277a, 282 b. 

cerebral mutes, 33, 45. 

changeable o r variable p of roots — 
SCO variable. 

circumflex (svarlta) accent, 81—6, 
90 b; independent, 81—4; its va¬ 
rieties, 84; enclitic, 85; tlielr dif¬ 
ference, 86; designation, 87—9; 
occurrence from vowel combinations, 
128, 130, 135. 

classes o r scries of mutes, 32 ff. 

classes of verbs — see conjugatiun- 
clasBos. 

clauses, simplicity of combination^of, 
1131a; dependent clauses, mode 
in, 581, 950; accent of verb in. 
595. 

collective singular form of copulative 
Miu^ounds, 1253 c; in Veda, 1265 e, 

combination of elements, 100, 101: 
euphonic rules for, 109—260; dis¬ 
tinction of Internal and external, 
109—12; general arrangement of 
rules, 124; order of comb..of three 
successive vowels, 127 b. 


comparison of adjectives etc., 466— 
74; primary, in iyaa and iffha, 
467—70, 1184; secondary, in tara 
and tama, 471—3,1242 a, b; in ra 
and ma, 474, 1^2 r; inflection 
of comparatives in yas. 463—5; 
comp, of nouns, pronouns, prepo¬ 
sitions, 473, 474, 520, 1119; of 
verbs, 473 c; double comparisou, 
473 d; particles of comp., 1101 b, 
1102e, 1107, img, h. 
comparison or likeness, descriptive 
compounds of, 1291 a. 
compensatory vowel-lengthening, 246. 
composition of stems — see com¬ 
pound stems. 

compound conjugation, 640 a, 1076 
—90: roots vrlth verbal prefixes and 
like elements, 1076—89; accent 
of comp, forms, 1082—6; irregu¬ 
larities, 1087; roots with inseparable 
prefixes, 1089, 1121b, g, i; with 
noun and adjectlve stems, 1090—5. 
compound stems, formation of, 101, 
1246—1316: diiTcrence of earlier 
and later language as to composition, 
1246 a; classification of compounds, 
1247; their analysis, 1248; rules 
of phonetic combination, 1219; case- 
forms as prior member, 1250; ac¬ 
cent, 1251; copulative comp., 1252 
—61; determinative: dependent, 
1262-78; descriptive, 1279—91; 
secondary adjective; possessive,!292 
—1308; participial, 1309; prepo¬ 
sitional, 1310; adjective romp, as 
nouns and as adverbs, 1311—3; 
anomalous comp., 1314; stem-finals 
altered in comp., 1315; loose con¬ 
struction with comp., 1316. 
conditional tense, .532, 940, 941; its 
U 80 .S. 950; conditional uses of op¬ 
tative and subjunctive, 581 b, e, f. 
conjugation, verbal inflection j27— 
1095; general, 527—98: voice, 
528—31; tenses and their uses, 
592, 776-9, 821—3, 926—30, 
948—60; modes and their uses, 
533, 557—82; 921—5; tense-sys- 
teris, 535; present-system, 635, 
599—779 i perfect-system. 780— 
823: aorist-systems, 824—930; fu- 
tuTc-sy.stems, 931—50; number 
and person, 536; personal endings, 
541—56; verbal adjectives and 
nouns, 637— 9, 951—96; secondary 
conjugations, 540,996—1068; peri- 
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phrastie and compound conjugation, 
540 a, 1069—95; examples of con¬ 
jugation in synopsis, p. 520. 
conjugation-classes, on what founded, 
601; their characters, 602—10. 
conjugations, first or iion^'a- and sec¬ 
ond or o-conjugation, 601—8, 733; 
transfers from the former to the 
latter, 625a, 631a, 666 a, 670—4, 
694 a, 716, 731, 896. 
conjunctions, 1131—3. 
consonants, proniinciatiou etc., 31— 
75: mutes, 32—50; semivowels. 
51—8; spirants, 59— 66 ; visargu 
and anuBvara etc., 67—73; quan¬ 
tity, 76; runs, allowed as finals, 
122, 139—52; occurring at end of 
stems and endings, 139a: — and 
see the different classes and 
letters. 

consonant-groups, how written in ae- 
vanagari, 9, 12—5; their ex¬ 
tension and abbreviation, 121 . 
227—33. 

consonantal stems, declension of, 377 
—465; their classillcation, 382. 
contcuiptiious pri!fix,506, 1121 e; do. 

suffix, 521, 1222 d. 
copulative compounds, 1247 a—c, 
1252—61; of nouns, 1253—6; ad¬ 
jectives, 1257; adverbs, 1259 ; nu¬ 
merals, 12 i>l; copulatives in later 
language, 1253, 1254; in Kig-Veda, 
1255; ill Atliarva-Vcda, 1256; ac¬ 
cent, 1258; possessives from copu¬ 
latives, 1293 b. 

cur-class of verbs, 607, 775, 1041b, 
1056: — and see causative con¬ 
jugation. 

dative case, uses of, 285—8; dat. 
infinitive, 982,. 986; dat. used ad¬ 
verbially, 1113; dat. by attraction 
with infill., 982a; dat. as prior 
member of coinpoiind, 1250 e. 
dc.aKpiratioii of aspirate mutes, 114, 
153—5; consequent re-aspiration 
of initial, 141a, 147, 155. 
deoloiisiun, in gciiurai, 261—320: 
gender, 263; number, 264, 205: 
case. 266; uses of the cases, 207 
—306; endings of doc]., 306—10; 
variation of stem snd Insertions, 
311—3; accent. 314—20; — decl. 
of nouns and adjectives, 321—466: 
classification, 321 b, c; I. a-stcius, 
326—34; 11. i-and u-stems,- 335 


—46; 111 . ft-(i-,And u (and diph¬ 
thongal) stems. 347— 68 ; lY. p- 
stems, 369—76; V. consonsiit- 
stems. 377—465: A. root-stems 
etc., 383—410; II. derivative btems 
ill as* i8,,u8( 411—9; 0. in an, 
420—37; ]>. ill. in. 438^^41; 
K. ill ant, 442—57; F. in 
458—62 ; 0. in yas, 4C3—5; — 
decl. of iinmcrals, 482—5; of 
proiioniis, 491—521 ; of adjectives 
inflected pruiiominally, 52'2—6. 

declinable stems, composition of, with 
verbs, 1090 —D; derivation oY — 
SCO derivation. 

dccomiwund compounds and their anal¬ 
ysis, 1248. 

decrement and increment of elements, 
123. 234 IT. 

dciiionstrativu pronouns, lO.*)—503. 

dciioniiiintivo cotijugation, 540a, 1053 
— 68 ; formation witboiitsigii, 1054; 
with sign ya, from stems of various 
iliuil. 1U;')5—64; tlieir occurreiiec, 
10r>7; iiicaiiing, 1058; relation of 
aya- and aya-:'.tenis. 1059 c: re¬ 
lation to causative, 1041 r, 1056, 
1067; with signs sya, kfimya, 
apaya, 1064, 1065; with i,ya, 
besiilu na-vlass verbs etc., 732, 
1066; from other stems, 1066 a, c; 
iiinectioii. 1068; declinable stems 
from denom. stem, 1068 b, 1149d. 
1178h, i, 1180d. 

dental series of mutes (t, til, d, dh, 
n), proiiiiiu'iatiuii etc., 33, 47, 
48; peculiar i|iiality of Skt. den¬ 
tals. 47 a; dent, character of}, 25; 
of 1, 5t, 53; of 8 ; 60; assimilation 
of dent, to p.'ilatals and linguals, 
118, 196—2«13, 205; dent, sibi¬ 
lant and nasal 1 * 911 %cried to lin¬ 
gual, 180—95; anomalous conver¬ 
sions to guttural .and lingual, 151a, b; 
of guttural, palatal, and labial to 
dental, 151c, c: — and see the 
different letters. 

dependent clause, accent of verb in, 
595. 

dependent compounds, 1247 d—f. 
1263, 1264—78; noun, 1204; ad¬ 
jective, 1266; tlieir varieties. 12 ii 6 
—78: v'ith ordinary noun or ad¬ 
jective as fi 11 . 1 l mcmboi , 1267,1268; 
with rout-stcin, 1269; derivative 
in a, 1270; ana, 1271: ya, 1272; 
participle in ta or na, 1273 ; ti. 
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1274; in, 1276; i. 1276; van, 
man, etc., 1277, 1278; dep. comp, 
in possessive use, 1296. 
derivation of adverbs, 1097—1109; of 
declinable stems, 1136—1246: in 
general, 1136—42; primary, 1143 
—1201; secondary, 1202—45. 
derivative or secondary coojugation — 
see secondary. 

descent, adjectives and nouni indicat¬ 
ing, 1206 a. 

descriptive compounds, 1247 d—f, 
1263, 1279—91; of ordinary ad¬ 
jective with noun, 1280; of appo- 
sitional noun with noun, 1280 d; 
with participle as final member, 
1283,1284; with gerundive, 1285; 
with root-stem, 1!^6; with other 
.verbal derivatives, 1287; with in¬ 
separable prefix as prior member, 
1288; with verbal peflx etc., 12S9; 
with other adverbial words, 1290; 
.special cases, 1291; descr. comp, 
ill possessive use, 1297 if. 
desiderative conjugation, 540, 1026— 
40; meaning, 1026, 1040; used in 
future sense, 1040 a; formation of 
stem, 1027—9; abbreviated stems, 
1030; use of union-vowel i, 1031; 
inflection, present-system, 1032; 
other forms, 1033—6; derivative 
or tertiary conjugations from dcsid. 
stem, 1039; de^id. from causative 
stem, 1052 e; declinable stems from 
desid. stem, 1035, 1036, 1140b, 
1149 d, 1159 b, 1161 d, 1178g; desid. 
root-stems, 392(1; future in desid. 
sense, 949; dcsid. in future sense, 

1010 a. 

determinative compounds, 1247 d—f, 
12(52—91; dependent, 12154—78; 
descriptive, 1279—91; in possessive 
adjective use, 1293 IT. 
devata-dvandva compounds, 1251a, 
1255. 

diminutives, secuiiu.,./ derivation of, 
1206 b, 1222d, 1243. 
diplithongs (e, &i, o, au)» mode of 
writing with consonants, 10g, h; 
proiinnciation etc., 27—30; protrac¬ 
tion of, 78c; euphonic combination 
as finals, 131—5: — and see 
tho different letters, 
diphthongal stems, declension of, 360, 
361. 

dlv- or divciass of verb.< — see 
ya-class 


double stems, present, 816; aorist, 
894 d, 897 b. 

doubling of aspirate mutes, 164; of 
a flual nasal, 210; of cli,227,- of 
first consonant of a group, 229; of 
a consonant after r (and h, 1, v), 
228. 

dual number, Its use, 266; its forms 
in declension, 308; in personal pro¬ 
noun, 492 b. 

dual finals e, x, u uncombinable, 
138 a, g. 

dvsuidva compounds — see copula¬ 
tive. 

dvigu compounds, 1312. 


eighth ^lass of verbs — see u-class. 
elision of Initial a, 135; how mark¬ 
ed, 16; its infrequency in Veda, 
135 c; elision of initial ft, 136 d; of 
final a or S, 137 b. 
emphasis, accent of verb for, 698. 
emphatic pronoun, 513. 
enclitic or dependent circumflex, 86, 
86 . 

endings, of inflection and derivation, 
98—100; of declension, 306—10; 
of singular, 307; dual, 308; plural, 
309; normal scheme, 310; end. of 
a-stems, 327—9; of i-and u-stems, 
336—8; of radical i-,u-8tems, 
349; of derivative do., 363; of p- 
stems, 371; of personal pronouns, 
492, 493; of general pronominal 
declension, 496; — end. of con¬ 
jugation, 523, 541—69; of 1st 
sing., 5^; 2d, 544; 3d, 645; of 
1st du., 546; 2d and 3d, 647; of 
1st pi., 548; 2d, 549; 3d, 550; 
normal schemes, 553; accent, 552 
—4; end. of 2d and 3d sing, tak¬ 
ing the place of root-flnal, 556a; 
union-vowels, 565 b, c; end. of 
subjunctive combined with mode- 
sign, 560—2; of optative, 666; of 
prccatlvo, 568; tftt of imperative, 
570; — end. of derivation — see 
suffix cs. 

euphonic combination of elements,100, 
101; rules respecting it, 109—226. 
exclamatory pronoun, 507; exclam, 
prefix from interrogative pronoun, 
506, 1121e. 

extension of con8.-groups, 227—30. 
external and internal combination, 
distinction of, 109—12; cases of 
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external comb, in deeleiielon,llle,b; 
In derlTetion, llle, d, 12036. 

feminine stems: to ft-stems, 382, 
334b; to i*end u-stems, 344—6; 
to f-stems, 376a; to cons.-stems, 
378a, 401 e, 436, 436, 449, 452b, 
469, 463 d; fem. in X from jm- 
stems, 1210 c; fem. stems in com¬ 
position, 1250 h.> 

fifth class of Torbs — see nu-class. 

fluals, permitted, 122, 139—62; 
most usnal, 149; only one And 
consonant allowed, 150; excep¬ 
tions, 150 b, c; anomalous changes 
of flnal mutes, 151; Anal conso¬ 
nants of stems and endings, 139 a. 

Anal olauses, modes used in, 581e, d. 

Arst class of Terbs — see a^class. 

Arst or non-a-conjugation of verbs, 
its characteristics, 601. 

forms, stronger and weaker, of roots 
and stems, 104 e, 105, 106; — 
and see variation of stem. 

fourth class of verbs — see ya- 
class. 

fractional use of ordinals, 488. 

frequentative conjugation — see in¬ 
tensive. 

future passive participles — see ge¬ 
rundives. 

future tenses, 532; their uses, 948, 
949; flit, systems, 535, 931—50; 
B-future and conditional, 932—41; 
periphrastic future, 942—7; future 
use of pres., 777; of desid., 1040a; 
desld. use of fut., 948 b; fut. par¬ 
ticipial phrases, 1075 d. 

gender in declension, 262, 263. 

general and special tenses, 599 a. 

genitive case, uses of, 294—300: 
with adj., 296; with verb, 297, 
298; with prepositions, 299a, 1130; 
with adverbs, 299b; gen. absolnte, 
300 b; loss of accent of gen. with 
A'oeative, 314 d, e; gen. InAnitive, 
984; gon. used adverbially, 300 a, 
1115; as prior member of com¬ 
pound, 1250 1 ;. 

gerunds, 539, 989—95; their uses, 
989, 994; ger. in tvA, 990, 991, 
993; in ya or tya# *990, 992, 
993; in twiya and tvi« 993 b; 
in tw&nam and ttrXnam, 993c; 
adverbial gerund in antf 995. 


gerundives, or future passive partlel- 
ples, 961—6, 12121, 1213, 1216 
—8; ger. in ya, 962—3, 1213; 
Intawya, 962, 964, 1212i; la 
anXya, 962, 965, 12i5b; in tv, 
966a, 1209h; in anya, 966b, 
1217; in ly^ 966 c, 1218; in 
aliina,966d, 1201 e; ger. In oma- 
positlon, 12w. 

grave (aauditta) accent, 81. 
gn^-strengthening, chmeter end 
occurrence of, OT, 235—43, and 
passim; in primary derivation. 
1143 a; in secondary, 1203 a, 1204g, 
guttural series of mutes (k, kh. 




gh, &), prouuneiation' etc., 
30^1, Iwa; asserted gutt obar- 
aeter of a, 20a; of b, 65a; pal¬ 
atals from original gutt., 41-^; 
9 and h do., M, 66; reversion of 
palatals etc. to gutt. form, 43, 64, 
142. 145, 147, 214-26: — and 
see the different letters. 


heavy and light syllables, 79. 
.hiatus, avoidance of, 113, 125—38; 
not avoided Ip Y^a, 113 b, 126c, 
129 e; its occurrence as result of 
euj^houic processes, 132—4,175b,d, 

hu-nlsss of verbs — see rednpUeat- 
ing class. 


Imperative mode, 533, 569, 572, 575, 
578; scheme of its endings, 663d; 
its Ist persons old subjunctive, 
533, 574, 578; impv. form in tAt 
and its uses, 570, 571; with mA 
prohibitive, 579 o; Vedle 2d sing, 
in Bi,'624; lAtpv. nse of InAni- 
tives, 982d. 

imperfect, tense, 532, 599; its nse, 
779. 

imperfect time, no real designation of. 
532a. 

Increment and decrement of elements, 
123, 234 ff. 

indeeliiiables, 98 a, 1096—1135: ad¬ 
verbs, 1097—1122; prepositions, 
1123—.30; conjunctions, 1131—3; 
interjections, 1134, 1135; deriva¬ 
tive stems from indeclinables,1202b, 
1245; compounds with indecL as 
Anal member, 1314 a, f. 

indeAnlte pronouns, 513 c; Indef. 
uso of interrogative and relative 
pronouns, 507, 511. 
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inllnltiTea, 638, 968—88; later, 968, 
987; earlier, 969—79; nies, 9B0 
—8; relation to ordinary Terbal 
noani, 969, 9701. 

Inseparable prefixes, 1121: In de- 
serlptire composition, 1283 ff., 1288; 
in poBsessiTe, 1304. 
insertions between stem and ending 
in declension, 313. 
instnimental case, nses of, 278—84; 
of separation, 2^a; with preposi¬ 
tions, 284, 1127; gerundial, 989; 
used adverbially, 1112; as prior 
member of compound, 1260b. 
intensive (or frequentative) eonjuga- 
ticn, 540, 1000—26; character and 
occurrence, 1000, 1001; redupli¬ 
cation, 10G2,1003; inflection, pres¬ 
ent-system, 1004—17; derivative 
middle infiectioii, 1016, 1017; 
forms outside present-system, 1018, 
1019, 1026; doubtful intens. fgir 
matlons, 1020—4; derivative or 
tertiary conjugations ftom intens. 
stem, 1025. 

interjections, 1134, 1133; their final 
vowel uncomblnable, 138 f. 
internal and external combination, 
distinction of, 109—12. 
internal change, question of deriva¬ 
tion by, 1208i. 
interrogative particles, 1122 f. 
intenogative pronoun, 504—7; ita 
indefinite use, 507; exclamatory 
prefix from it, 506, 1121J. 
inverted compounds, 1291 c, 1314 d. 
i^aorist, 824, 898-—910: formation 
of stem, 898—900; Inflection, 
901, 902; roots making it, 903 ; 
irregularities, 904; modes, 905 
—8; from secondary conjugations, 
1019, 1035, 1048, 1068a. 

JihTfimilliya-Bplrant, 69, 170 d. 

kannadhixaya compounds — see 
descriptive compounds, 
kri-class of verbs — see nft-class. 

labial series of mutes (p, ph, b, 
bb, m), pronunciation etc., 33, 
49, 50; lab. character of u, O, 
20; of 7« 51, 57, 68; anomalous 
conversion of labial to guttural, 
151 d; to dental, 151 e: — and 
see the different letters, 
lengthening of vowels in formation 


and Inflection, 244—6; of flnal 
vowel in eomposition, 247, 1087b; 
in the sentence in Yeda, 248. 
light and heavy syllables, 79. 
lightening of a or A to an 1- or u- 
vowel, 249If. 

lingual series of mutes (f, ^ 

p),pronunciation etc.,33,45,46; non- 
originality and ordinary derivation, 
46; ling, character of p, 26; of r, 
61, 52; ling. 1, 6s, 54; ling, cha¬ 
racter of 61; assimilation of 
dentals to ling., 118, 196 ff.; lin- 
gnalization of a and n, 180—95: 
— and see the different let¬ 
ters. 

locative case, uses of, 301—6; loc. 
absolute, 303 b—d; of goal of mo¬ 
tion or action, 301 e, 304; with 
prepositions, 305, 1126; used ad¬ 
verbially, 303 0 , 1116; loc. infini¬ 
tive, 985; loc. use of adverbs in 
txa, 1099; in ha, 1100 a; In dA, 
1108b; loc. as prior member of 
compound, 1250d. 
long and short quantity, 76—9. 

manner, particles of, 1101, 1102, 
1107, 1122k. 

manuscripts, native Sanskrit, mode 
of writing in, 9 a, b. 
middle stem-form in declension, 311. 
middle voice, 528—30; its use as 
passive, 531, 998 c, d. 
mode In verbal inflection, 533; sub¬ 
junctive, 557—63; optative, 564 
—8; imperative, 669—71; uses of 
the modes, 672—82. 
multiplicative numeral adverbs, 489 a, 
1104-6. 

mutes, series of, their pronunciation 
etc., 32—50: classification, 32—8; 
guttural series, 39—41; palatal, 
42—4; lingual, 45, 46; dental, 47, 
48; labial, 49, 50; assimilation, 
117a, b; mutes permitted as finals, 
141—^; anomalous conversions from 
one aeries to another, 151: — and 
see the different serjies. 

nA-elass (ninth, kri-class) of verbs, 
603, 717—32: formation of stem, 
717; inflection, 718—26; roots of 
the class, 727; IrregularitieB, 728 
—32; accompanying denominative 
in Ays, 732, 1066b. 
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nastl MslmiUtion, llTe, f, g, 161, 
198 b, 199 e. 

naaal cliss (Mrenth, rudh-elaia) of 
▼eiba, 609, 683—96: formation of 
stem, 683; luflectlou, 684—92; 
roots of the class, 694; iiiegalari- 
tles, 693—6. 

nasal increment in strong forms, 266, 
386. 

nasal mutes (fl, fi, n, m), 34. 36; 
their occurence as finals, 143; 
duplication, 210; assimilation of 
preceding mute, 161, 198b, 199b; 
abbreviation of consonant-group af¬ 
ter, 231; — nasal spirant or sunn- 
svfixa, 70—3; —nasal semivow¬ 
els, 71c, 206, 213 c; — nasal 
vowols, 71, 72: — and see the 
different letters, 
nasality, Hindu definition of, 36a. 
negative particles, 1122 c—e; neg. 

prefix, 1121 a—c. 
neutral pron. of a, 21. 
ninth class of verbs — see ]l&<elass. 
nominative case, uses of, 267, 268; 
peculiar construction with verbs, 
268 a; with iti, 268 b; with voc¬ 
ative, 268c; uaed adverbially, 
1117; nom. use of infinitive, 987; 
nom. form as particle, 1117; in 
composition, 1250 f. 
noun aud adjective, distinction of, 
322; inflection of nouns — see 
declension. 

nu-class (fifth, Bil'class) of verbs, 
603, 697—716: formation of stem, 
697; inflection, 698—707; roots 
of the class, 708; irregnlarlties, 
710—3, 716. 

number in declension, 264, 266; in 
conjugation, 636; number-forms iu 
composition, 1250 g. 
numerals, 475—89; simple cardinals, 
475; their combinations for odd 
numbers, 476—81; inflection, 482 
—6; constmetion, 486; ordinals, 
487, 488; other num. dexivativos, 
489, 1104—6, 1246; num. flgnres, 
17; poBsesBive compounds with num., 
1300; num. or dvlffa compounds, 
1312. 

omission, sign indicating, 16. 
onomatopoetie wor((s, 1091,' 1136 b. 
optative mode, 633, 664—8; its for¬ 
mation, 664, 565; scheme of end¬ 
ings combined with mode-sign, 


666 ; preeative, 567, 921—6; 
Boheme o^ree. endings, 668 ; uses 
of i^t., 673—82; with ml prohlb- 
ittva, 579b; optative use of eng- 
mentless preterit forma, 687. 
order of suhjeets in the grammar, 
107; as best taken np by a stu¬ 
dent 106,112; of subjects liieuph. 
combination, 124. 

ordinal nnmeral adJeeUves, 487, 488. 

padi^endings in declension, Ills, 
palatal series of mutes (o, oh, J, Jh, 
ft), pronunciation etc., 33, 42-^; 
derived from original gutturals, 42; 
reversion to guttural form, 43, 
214ff.; enphonie combinations, 118, 
119, 214-—20; treatment as finals, 
142; assimilation of dentals to, 
196—203; pal. character of 1, I, 
20; of y, 51, 66 ; of 9 , 63, 64; 
palatal for guttural in reduplica¬ 
tion, 690b: —'^and see the dif¬ 
ferent letters. 

partldpisl compounds, 1247 g, 1309. 
participles, 534, 537, 583, 5^r 1172 
—^7; of present-systems, 619 etc. 
etc.; of perfect, ^ 2 — 7 ; of aorist, 
840, 852, 872, 897, 909; of future, 
939; passive part., 952—8, 1176, 
1177; active, in tavant, nawautt 
959, 960; future passive, 961—6; 
oY secondary conjugations, 1012 , 
1013, 1019, 1037, 1043 e, f, 1051, 
1068; part in possessive composi¬ 
tion, 1299; — inflection of part 
in ant, 443—9; in 458— 

62; — part.-phrases, periphrastic, 
1074, 1075; — relation of part, 
and adjective, 967. 
partleiea, 98 a; prolongation of final 
vowel of, 2 wa; part, giving ac¬ 
cent to verb, 595 c, e, 598 a. 
passive conjugation, 531, 540, 998; 
present-system (yi-class), 606,768 
—74; aorist 3d sing., 842—5,1048; 
periphrastic perfect, 1072; parti¬ 
ciple in ta or na, 952—8, 1051 b, 
1176, 1177; future participles, 961 
—6 (and see gemndivesj; pass, 
use of Infinitive, 988; pass, from 
intiansitlves, 999 a; pass, of secon¬ 
dary conjugations, 1026, 1039, 
1062a; pass, constructions, 282 a, 
999. 

past nae of present tense, 777, 778. 
perfect tense, 632; scheme of its 

35* 
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endings, 553c; uses, 821—3; — 
perf.'System, 535, 780—823: for- 
mstion of stem, 781—94; redu¬ 
plication, 782—91; strong and weak 
stem-forms, 792—4; endings and 
tbelr combination with stem, 795 
—9; union-TOwel i, 796 — 8; in¬ 
flection, 800; irregularities, 801; 
participle, 802—7; its inflection, 
458—62; modes, 808—16; pluper¬ 
fect, 817—20; — periphrastic perf., 
1070—73. 

perfect time, expressed by so-called 
aorist, 532 a, 825, 928; by perfect, 
822, 823; by participial phrases, 
1076d. 

periphrastic conjugation, 540 a, 1069 
—76; periph. future, 532, 931, 942 
—7; its uses, 949; perlVct, 1070 
—3, lOlftJ 1034, 1045; aori.«t and 
precativc, 1073 b; present, 1073(-; 
peripli. participial phrases, 1074, 
1075. 

person iu verbal inflection, 530. 
personal endings — see endings of 
conjugation. 

personal pronouns. 491—4; nouns 
used as such, 514. 
phrases, derivatives from, 1202 b; 

compounds from, 1314 b. 
place, particles of, 1099,1100, 1122 i. 
pluperfect tense, 532, 817—20; plnp. 
time, no designation of, 532 a; 
save by participial phrases, 1075*1. 
position, length of syllable by, 79. 
possessive adjectives, 1206a, 1229 b, 
1230—35; pronominal, 516. 
possessive compounds, 324, 1247 g, 
1293—1308; poss. dependents, 
1296; poss. descriptives, 1297 ff.: 
with ordinary adjective as prior 
member, 1298; with participle, 
1299; with numeral, 1300; with 
appositivo noun, 1301—3; with 
adverb, 1304—6; added suffixes, 
1212c, 1307; pre^iaiit use, 1308. 
precative optative, 533 b; its forma¬ 
tion, 567; scheme of endings, 568; 
prec. in later language, 921—5; 
use, 573c. 

prepositions, 1123—30; words used 
as such, 1123—5; cases construed 
with them, 1126—30; gerunds used 
as, 994 g; — prep, in composition 
with roots — see verbal prefixes, 
prepositional compounds, 1247g, 1310; 
with added suffix, 1212 ro. 


present tense, 532; its uses, 777, 
778; — pres.-system, 535, 699— 
779: prominence as part of verb- 
system, 600; varieties of form and 
their classification, 601—9; various 
from same root, 609; conjugations 
and conjugation-classes, 602—10; 
first or nou-a-corijngation: I. root- 
class, 611—41; II. reduplicating 
class, 642—82; 111. nasal class, 
883—96; IV. nu- and u-class, 
697—716; V. na-class, 717—32; 
second or tt-conjiigation, 733: VI. 
a-class, 734 —60; VII. accented 
4-ciass, 761—8; VIII. ya-i'lass, 
769—67; IX. ya«class, or passive 
conjugation, 768—74; so-called 
cur- or tenth «'Iass, 775; uses of 
tenses, 776—9: of modes, 572 
—81; — pres, stems, tlerivativcs 
from, 1140 c. 

present use of perfect, 821c, 823; 
of aorist, 930. 

presumption or conjecture, future of, 

948. 

primary and secondary personal end¬ 
ings, r)42ff.; confusion of them in 
use, 636 d, 933 a, 938; normal 
schemes, 553. 

primary derivation, 1138—1201; re¬ 
lation to secondary, 1139; from what 
made, 1140, 1141; nnion-vowels, 
1142; form of root, 1143; accent, 
1144; moaning, 1145, 1146; prim, 
suffixes and the derivatives made 
with them, 1148—1201. 

prohibitive expression, 5T4, 579, 580. 

pronominal roots, 490; their char¬ 
acter, in inflection and derivation, 
1137b, 1138; adverbs from them, 
1097 If. 

pronouns, 490—521; personal, 491 
—4; demonstrative, 496—503; 
interrogative, 504—7; relative, 508 
—12; emphatic, Indefinite, 513; 
nouns used pronominally, 514; 
pron. derivative adjectives, 515 
—21; adjectives declined pronom- 
Inally, 622—6. 

pronunciation — see system of 
sounds. 

protracted (pluta) quantity, 78; 
protr. final vowel uncombinable, 
138e. 

punctuation, signs of, in devanigari^ 
16 d. 
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qvtatitjr of eontouuitt ond vowoli, 
76—8; of syUoblct, 79. 

r-cndineo of 3d pi., 660d. 
rodieol ttomt — ooe root-otOBS. 
loduplicoied (or eoosotivo) ooilat, 821, 
866—73, 1046, 1047; foimotton 
of stom, 867—63; iofloetion, 864 
—7; oso in primorir eonjogotlon, 
868; In eouiotlTO, 1046, 1047; 
modos, 869—71. 

redaplieatlng cUm (third, ha-clou) 
of verbs, 603, 642—82; todupll- 
cotton ond occent, 642—6; inflec¬ 
tion, 647—57; roott ol the duo, 
669; irreguloritiu, 668, 660—82. 
Toduplicotion, occurrence of, 269; 
general rules for forming, 6^—90; 
present red., 643, 660if.; perfect, 
782— 91; oorltt,857—63; intensive, 
1002; desiderotive, 1029; in deri- 
votlon, 1143e; oiiomolous, 1087 f. 
relationship, nouns of, in r, 369ff., 

1182r. 

relative elanus, peculiarities of, 612; 
Bodu used in, 661a; accent of 
verb in, 696. 

relative componnds, improper name 
for possessive, 1293d. 
relative pronoun, 608—12. 
repeated words, 1260. 
rwolution, in Veda, of semivowels 
Into vowels, and of vowels into two 
syllobles, &6o, 68o, 84e, 113b, 
126e, i29e, 309f, 363a, 470b, 
566c, 761 g, 771 f. 
reversion, so-eolled, of polotal antes 
ond sibilont, ond of h, to gnttnral 
form, 43. M, 66, 119, 14^ 146, 
147, 214 ff., 681, TC7, 1028f, 
11760. 

roots, 98—100; roots of the Skt. 
language, 102—6; roots ond root- 
forms occ. to the native gramma¬ 
rians, 103, 104. 

root-aorist, 624, 829—46: In later 
longnoge, 829; in older, 83011.; 
modes, 836—9; portleiplM, 840; 
passive ooi. 3d sing., 842—6. 
root-clus (second, ad-clou) of verbs, 
603, 611—41; inflection, 612—23; 
roots of the class, 626; irregnlori- 
tiu, 624, 626—41. 
root-stems, their occurrence ond use, 
323, 383, 1137, 1147; u inflnl- 
tives, 970o, 971; in dependent 
composition, 1269; in descriptive. 


1286; inflection of sneh stoao In 
a, 1* ft, 349—361; in eonsononts, 
383—410; somotlaos govern oeens., 
271 d; nent pi. forms, 379b. 

nxdh-elau of verbs—see nasal dau. 

s-Milst, 824, 878—97: (brmotion of 
stem, 878, 879; endings ond eom- 
blnotion with stem, 880, 801; 
qnosdon of loss of s in oortoin 
forms, 834, 881; inflection, 882; 
irregularities, 88i4—91; obsenee of 
1 in 2d and 3d sing, in older 
language, 888--90; modu, 892 
—6; participlu, 897; — i-oor. 
stem in derivation, 1140 c. 

S-fdture, 931—9: formation of stem, 
932, 936; nse of union-vowel 1, 
934, 936; oceutrence, 937; modes, 
938; participles, 939; its preterit, 
the conditional, 940,941; uus, 948. 

sa-aorist, 824, 916—20 .* roots allow¬ 
ed later to make it, 916; oe- 
eorrotiee in older langnage, 919, 
920; inflection, 917, 918. 

second clus of verbs — see root- 
clus. 

second or aFConJugation of verbs. Its 
characteristiu, 606, 733. 

secondary adjective compounds,1247g, 
1292-1310. 

secondary conjngatlons, 640, 996— 
1068: pusive, 993, 999; inten¬ 
sive, 1000—1026; desiderativo 
1026—40; unutive,! 1041—62; 
denominative, 1063—68; tertiary, 
or derivative flrom secondary, 1025, 
1039, 1062. 

secondary derivation, 1138, 1139, 
1202—46; relation to primary, 
1139; nnlon-vowels, 1142; forms 
of stem, 1203, 1204; accent, 1206; 
meaning, 12(M; sec. snfflnu and 
the derivatives made with them, 
1207—46; external combination in 
tee. derivation, llle, d, 1203e. 

secondary personal endings, &42ff.; 
normal uhemo, 6Mb. 

semivowels fy, r, 1, w), pronuncto- 
tionete., 6l-^; nual semlv., 71 e,f, 
206, 213d; semlv. usimiletlon, 
117d—f: — and see the dif¬ 
ferent letters. 

sentence, rnles of cupbonie combi¬ 
nation In, 101; tbcir probable ar- 
tlfldality, 101a. 

seriea or claues of mntu, 32ff. 
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seTenth dasi of verbs — see nsssl 
dMi. 

stands (f and 9 ), 61, 63. 
abort and long quantity, 76->9. 
sibilants ( 9 , f, s), pronunciation ate., 
60—4: — and see the different 
letters. 

sibilant or sigmatie aoiist, 824, 874— 
920: formation and classification, 
874—7 ; 4. ■•aotist, 878- 97; 6 . 
if-aorist, 898—910; 6 . fig^aorist, 
911—5; 7. Musorist, 916—20; its 
stem in derivation, 1140c. 
simple aorlst, 824, 828—66: 1. root- 
aorist, 829—41; passive aor. 3d 
sing., 842—6; 2. a-aorlst, 846— 
66 . 

■If^rlst, 824, 911—6; formation of 
stem, and inflection, 911; forma 
in older langnage, 912,913; modes, 
914; mid^e forms, 916. 
sixth dass of verbs — see &>class. 
sonant and sard sounds, 34, 36; Hindu 
definition of their difference, 34 b; 
mutes, 34, 36; aspirates, 37, 38; 
question as to character of h, 66 a; 
of final mute, 141b; eophonie as¬ 
similation of the two classes, 117, 
166-78. 

special and general tenses, 699 a. 
spirants, 69ff.: sibilants, 69—64; 
aspiration, 66 ; other breathings, 

67—9 

stems, infleetible, 98—100, 106; 

their derivation — see derivation, 
strengthening and weakening process¬ 
es, 234-60. 

strong and weak, or strong, middle, 
and weakest, forms of stems in 
declension, 311; of roots and stems 
in general, 104—6; confusions of 
strong and wpak forms in decl., 
462c; in conj., 666 a; strong forms 
in 2d sing., 723; in 2d du., 704, 
831a, 839, 1007b; in 3d du., 
793h, 839; in 1st pi., 621b, 668 , 
676a, 793h, 831a, 832; in 2d nl., 
618, 621b, 664, 668 , 669, 

704, 707, 723, 831a, 839; in 3d 
pi., 793h, 831a. 

■U-class of verbs — see nu-class. 
subjunctive mode, 633; formation and 
endings, 667—^2; its first persons 
used later as imperative, 633, 674, 
678; subj. use of augmentlesa pret¬ 
erit forms, 663, 687; uses of subJ. 
mode, 674—82. 


suffixes, 98—100; forming adverbs, 
1097—1109; do. declinable stems 
— see derivation, 
superlative — see comparison, 
surd and sonant sounds—see sonant 
syllables, quantity of, 79; distin¬ 
guished as heavy and light, 79. 
system of sounds, 19—^76: vowels 
and diphthongs, 19^30; conson¬ 
ants, 31 ff.; mutes, 32—60; semi¬ 
vowels, 61—8; sibilants, 69—64; 
aspiration, 66, 66; vlaargu and 
other breathings, 68, 69; anu- 
STira, 70—3; unwritten sounds 
defined by Hindu grammarians, 
74, 230; scheme of spoken alpha¬ 
bet, with notice of eomparative 
frequency of the sounds, 76; quan¬ 
tity, 76—9; accent and its deslg-. 
nation, 80—97. 

taa-olass of verbs — see a-class. 

tatpurufa-componnds — see deter¬ 
minatives. 

tense in verbal inflection, 632; tense- 
systems, 636; present-system, 699 
—779; perfect-system, 780-^23; 
aorist-systems, 824—930; future- 
systems, 931—960. 

tenth class of verbs — see causative 
conjugation, and onr-class. 

tertiary, or derivative from secondary, 
conjugations, 1026, 1039, 106^ 
1068 a. 

third class of verbs — see redupli¬ 
cating class. 

time, particles of, 1103, 1122J. 

transliteration, general method of, 6; 
of sign of elision, 135 b; of com¬ 
bined final and initial vowels, 126 a; 
of anusvfirat 73e; of accent, 83a, 
89. 

tad-class of verbs — see 4-class. 

a-class (eighth, taa-class) of vepbi, 
^3, 697-;-7l6; formation of stem, 
697; inflection, 698—707; roots of 
the class, 709; irregular root kp 
or kar, 714, 716; other inegulari- 
ties, 716. 

uncombinable (pragfl^B) 'o*' 
els, 138. 

uninflected words — see indecUo- 
ables. 

union-vowels, 264, 556b, o; 1 in 
present inflection, 630, 631, 640; 
in perfect, 796—8, 803; in aorist. 
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876 b, 377; in a-ftiture, 934, 935; 
in peripbrMtie fatura, 943; in 
dcaideratlTe, 1031; in paniva par- 
tifiple, 956; ,in inflnitiva and ge¬ 
rund, 968, 991; in dorivation, 
1142; — 1 in preaent inflection, 
631—4; in 2d and 3d aing., 555b; 
in intcnaive, 1004 ff.; I for 1,900b; 
U for I, 555c. 

npAdhmRalya-apirant, 69, 170 d. 


Tariabla or ebangeable f of roots, 
242; treatment of, 245b; in pasa- 
ive, 770e ; in a-aor., 885; in if- 
aor., 900b; in prec., 922a; in s- 
fut i 935a; in ppie, U55d, 957b; 
in infln., 9G8d: in tvft-garnnd, 
991b; In ya*gcrund, 992a; in 
desid., 1028b. 

'variation of stem-form in derlcnslon, 
311, 312; ill f-atema, 370 b; in 
coiiaonantal ateins, 379, 385—8, 
421, 443. 444, 458, 463; — in 
conjugation, 556; in preaeiit-stcm, 
604; in porfect* 792—4; in aoriat, 
831 ff., 879, 899; in intensive, 
1004; ill primary derivation, 1143; 
in aecondary, 1203, 1204; in com- 
poaition, 1249 b, c. 

verb — see conjugation. 

verb-forms, accentuation of. In the 
sentence, 92b, 591—8; prolonga¬ 
tion of final a or i of, 248c, d; 
comparison of, 473 c, 474; comb, 
wltb insep. preflaea, 1121b, g, 1. 

verbal prefixes, 1076, 1077; kindred 
words, 1078, 1079, 1120; compo¬ 
sition with roots, 1076—87, 137; 
euph. effect on root, 185, 192, 
1086; accent, 1082—5; their more 
independent use, 1084, 1118; pre¬ 
positional uses, 1125; forma of 
comparison, 473b, 1119; declinable 
stems from roots compounded with 
them, 1141, 1282; use in descrip¬ 
tive eomposition,1281,1289; in pos¬ 


sessive, 1305; in prepositional, 
1310. 

viasurga (or viaarjanlya), 67—9; 
quantitative value, 79; occurrence, 
144. 145, 170—2; alphabetic or¬ 
der, 7a, 172a; — and see h. 
vocative case, form of, 266a, 307k; 
Vedic, in as, 425g, 454b, 462a, 
465a; accent (along with quali¬ 
fying word), 92a, 314; verb ac¬ 
cented after, 594 a. 
voir.e in verbal inflection, 528—31. 
voiveis, how written in detranigari 
with consonants, 10; sign of ab¬ 
sence of, 11; their pronunciation etc., 
19—29: a-, i-, u-vowcls, 19—22; 
r-, {-vowels, 23—6: diphthongs, 
27—9; quantity, 17, 78; accent, 
80ff.: nasal vowels, 71; rules of 
vowel-combination, 125—38; re¬ 
sulting accent, 128, 130, 135a; 
exceptional rases, 136—8. 
▼pddhi-strengtheiiing, character and 
occurrence of, 27, 235—43, and 
passim; in' priiiisry derivation, 
1143 a; in secondary, 1204. 

u-aound, belonging to 'V, 57. 
weak, or weakest, form of stem in 
declension, 311. 

weakening and strengthening pro¬ 
cesses, 234—60. 

writing in India, 2a; mode of, in 
Skt. manuscripts, 9 s, b; Us modi- 
fleationa in western practice, 9 c—c. 

ya-class (fourth, div-class) of verbs, 
606, 759—67: formation of stem, 
759; inflection, 760; roots of tho 
class and tbeir classification, 761, 
762; irregularities, 763—7. 
y4-class of verbs, or passive present- 
system, 606, 768-—74; formation 
of stem, 768^—70; Inflection, 771; 
irregularities, 772—4; y4-fonns- 
tion from intensive stem, 1016 
1017. 





